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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THOUGH  in  days  preeminent 
for  man's  conquest  of  Nature 
by  science  and  engineering. 
Amundsen's  journey  lo  the 
South  Pole,  like  Peary's  to 
the  North  Pole,  was  made  with  only  the 
appliances  of  previous  generations.  The 
poles  were  discovered  by  the  endurance 
of  dogs  and  men,  spurred  on  by  the  old 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  lust  for  difficult 
and  dangerous  tasks  that  stirred  the  ad- 
venturers of  old.  In  another  ccntur\'  or 
two  the  era  (if  the  pole  discoveries  will  be 
hailed  as  the  good  old  times  when  men  were 
still  men  and  civilization  had  not  made  the 
world  effete. 

The  twelve  years  ending  with  the  dis- 
cover\'  of  the  South  Pole  are  as  full  of 
dramatic  achievement  as  the  days  of 
Drake  and  Raleigh,  for  not  even  in  those 
times  was  there  a  more  extraordinarv-  series 
of  discoveries  and  conquests  packed  into 
a  dozen  years. 

In  1900  only  one  man  had  been  the 
length  of  Africa  by  land,  and  the  Cape 
to  C^iro  railroad  was  but  a  dream.  There 
was  not  a  railroad  across  South  .Xmerica. 
A  great  part  of  Siberia  was  without  rail 
or  road  except  the  old  caravan  trails. 


Glina  was  practically  without  railroads. 
Lhassa  was  unknown,  forbidden  to  the 
white  man.  During  a  century  and  a  half 
men  had  tried  to  reach  the  South  Pole 
and  failed,  and  the  North  Pole  had  baffled 
the  efforts  of  400  years. 

Within  a  dozen  years  white  men  have 
traveled  over  the  great  desert,  visited 
Lake  Chad,  made  a  protectorate  over 
Timbuctoo.  The  days  of  the  Mahdi 
at  Khartoum  are  ended  and  any  tourist 
may  travel  there  comfortably  by  rail. 
1  tie  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad  is  an  assured 
fact.  I  he  heart  tit  Africa  is  now  no  more 
remote  from  the  popular  imagination  than 
Oklahoma  City  was  in  iQfxx 

In  South  America  the  Irans-Andean 
railroad  is  in  full  operation  across  the 
continent  as  the  Trans*Siberian  is  across 
Asia.  Even  China  has  her  railroads. 
Lhassa  has  been  visited  by  a  British  army 
and  both  poles  are  The  common  property 
of  every  fireside  that  boasts  of  books, 
magazines,  or  newspapers. 

Such  a  record  may  justify  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  the  spirit  of  conquest  and 
adventure  is  as  alive  as  ever  and  accom- 
panied with  ail  the  courage  and  hardihood 
that  blessed  any  earlier  generation. 

VtgrtcCo,  AllrlrlilvrMtnciL 
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A  MEASURE  OF  THE  CANDIDATES 

IN  SPITE  of  a  certain  similarity  —  in 
that  they  all  want  tariff  reduction, 
strict  corporation  control,  etc.  —  the 
personal  platforms  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  (given  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
ber) become  very  different  when  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  their  previous 
careers. 

Governor  Wilson,  for  example,  wishes 
tariff  reduction  because,  from  his  study 
of  government  and  politics,  he  believes 
protection"  to  be  a  special  privilege,  a 
favor  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  It  is  not  a  question  of  expediency 
with  him.  It  is  a  question  of  m(»als. 
Yet  he  recognizes  that  free  trade  is  im- 
attainable  and  that  even  the  reduction 
of  tile  tariff  to  a.  revenue  basis  must  be 
accomplished  at  a  pace  consistent  with 
business  stability. 

In  (jovcrnor  Harmon's  mind,  also,  the 
protective  tariff  is  a  wrong,  an  opportunity 
given  by  the  Government  to  a  favored 
few  to  tax  the  people.  It  is  the  vigorous 
tariff  conviction  of  Cleveland's  Oibinet 
that  Mr.  Harmon  still  holds. 

President  Taft's  views,  on  the  other 
liand,  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  thecny 
of  expediency  rather  than  upon  any  beti^ 
in  the  moral  iniquity  of  the  tariff,  and 
his  record  as  a  tariff  reformer  has  not  been 
a  record  of  accomplishment.  He  accepted 
the  Payne>AIdrich  tariff  and  he  vetoed 
the  tariff  reduction  bills  that  were  later 
presented  to  him  by  a  Democratic  House 
elected  largely  in  protest  against  the  Pa\  ne 
Bill.  His  programme  to  make  the  tariff 
equalize  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  is  bea}ming  untenable,  for  the 
Tariff  Board  is  unable  to  say  just  what 
that  difference  is.  The  President  seems 
more  earnest,  perhaps,  about  the  method 
of  tariff  legislation  than  about  having  the 
tariff  lowered. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  views  embody  a 
schedule  by  schedule  revision  upon  data 
furnished  by  experts,  but  the  distinctive 
part  of  his  programme  is  the  insistence 
that  the  protection  which  the  tariff  affords 
shall  he  given  primarily  to  the  wage  worker 
and  ttie  farmer.  If  employers  have  kept 
all  the  added  income  which  the  high  tariff 


enabled  them  to  get,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sug- 
gests that  some  department  or  bureau 
of  the  Government  sluU  make  them  share 
with  labor.  In  other  words,  if  it  can  be 
done,  he  wishes  to  have  the  spoils  divided. 

For  the  regulation  of  corporations  in 
New  jersey  Governor  Wilson  pushed 
through  a  legislature  in  which  the  House 
and  the  Senate  were  of  opposite  parties 
a  public  utilities  law  that  has  been  effective 
and  he  followed  it  with  an  employers* 
liability  law. 

Governor  Harmon,  as  Attorney-General 
in  Cleveland's  cabinet,  won  the  trans- 
Missouri  Freight  case  and  began  other  im- 
portant cases.  The  Sherman  law  was  al- 
most as  much  in  evidence  in  his  dayas  it  has 
been  in  Mr.  Wickersham's.  The  Northern 
Securities  case  was  won  by  .Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Attorney  General  and  the  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases  were  started  in  his  administration, 
though  the  decisions  in  these  two  cases 
do  rot  satisfy  him.  .Mr.  Taft  believes  that 
these  decisions  have  been  effective. 

Thus  all  the  candidates  give  earnest  of 
a  vigorous  intention  to  prevent  business 
abuses  and  the  evils  of  monopoly,  though 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  this  subject 
are  less  settled  and  defined  than  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  tariff. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  tariff  reform 
and  trust  control  comes  the  measure  of 
these  men  bv  the  standards  of  clean  politics 
and  the  newer  ideals  which  the  agitation 
of  the  last  decade  has  fostered.  As 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  spite  of  t!u* 
machines  of  both  parties,  Mr.  Wilson  led 
the  fight  which  gave  New  Jersey  a  new 
standard  of  political  morals.  In  his  ad- 
ministration a  direct  primary  law,  a 
corrupt  practises  act.  a  reformed  election 
law,  and  a  commi«ion  form  of  govern- 
ment act  were  passed.  He  is  not  tainted 
with  the  spoils  system  and  he  has  a  clean 
and  forceful  record  of  political  achieve- 
ment. Governor  Harmon,  also,  has  made 
a  record  for  himself.  He  has  cut  off  waste, 
increased  efficiency,  and  saved  money  in 
the  government  of  Ohio.  Unlike  Governor 
Wilson,  however,  he  is  not  a  believer  in 
new  forms.  He  prefers  the  old  paths  of 
politics  with  which  he  has  long  been 
familiar  to  blazing  new  ones. 

Temperamentally,  Mr.  Taft,  also,  is 
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not  a  political  pioneer.  He  was  nominated 
in  1908  by  a  "steam  roller"  prepared  by 

the  Roosevelt  administration.  A  steam 
roller  means  patronage.  He  seem<?  likely 
to  be  nominated  again  by  similar  tactics. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  on  his  return  to  politics 
is  an  ardent  and  sincere  believer  in  the 
progressive  policies  of  more  direct  popular 
rule.  His  voice  stirred  up  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  order  of  things. 
Yet  he  is  a  follower,  not  a  leader,  in  advo- 
cating the  measures  of  relief.  More  direct 
popular  rule  was  not  among  the  many 
policies  which  he  set  in  motion  during  his 
Presidency.  These  "progressive"  meas- 
ures and  the  reform  of  the  tariff  have 
rather  forced  themselves  upon  him. 

President  Taft  and  Governor  Harmon 
are  the  chftice  of  that  portion  of  the 
American  people  who  are  temperamentally 
conservative.  Added  to  this  disinteres- 
tedly conservative  element  are  those  who 
have  had  undue  privileges  in  the  past  and 
do  not  wish  them  disturbed,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  old  party  machines. 

On  the  other  side,  for  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt  are  the  many  who  believe  that 
the  "deal  is  not  square"  and  who  wish  a 
more  vigorous  intention  to  make  it  nearer 
so  than  Mr,  Taft  or  Mr.  Harmon  seem  to 
display. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  their  differences  these 
four  candidates  hold  a  more  or  less  middle 
ground,  for  neither  Mr.  laft  nor  Mr. 
Harmon  is  conservative  enough  for  a  good 
many  men  in  their  respective  parties  and 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  fall  far 
short  of  the  demands  of  the  most  radical. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  perhaps  the  most  radical 
of  the  four,  Mr.  Wilson  next,  then  Mr. 
Taft,  and  Governor  Harmon  the  most 
conservative. 

THE  OMINOUS   RAILROAD  OUT- 
LOOK 

LOOKING  back  upon  a  year  of 
rather  subnormal  business  con- 
ditions and  lookinff  forward  to  a 
I'rcsidential  year,  the  industries  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  nevertheless  show  a 
quietly  cheerful  aspect.  But  at  variance 
with  this  general  condilirm  is  the  situation 
in  which  "•'roads  find  thenT^^elvcs. 

I  he  m'  ijborious  study  which 


followed  the  railroad  agitation  has  made  it 
plain  that  as  soon  as  commerce  begins  to 
move  in  record  volume,  the  railroad  facili- 
ties of  the  country  will  break  down. 
I  hey  are  not  prepared  for  it  and  it  will  be 
very  hard  for  them  to  prepare  for  it,  for 
the  investors  of  the  world  are  not  ready 
to  finance  the  needed  improvements  in 
our  great  transportation  machine 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  not  only 
of  railroad  men  themselves,  but  (rf  bankers, 
students,  economists  both  American  and 
European,  that  the  mere  maintenance  of 
the  present  standard  of  service  will  call  for 
at  least  $1,000,000,000  a  year  of  capital 
for  the  next  five  years.  Moreover,  the 
present  equipment  would  utterly  fail  to 
give  service  in  any  trade  revival  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  lacjiilies  are  increased  our  railroads,  ♦ 
of  which  we  have  been  prone  to  boast  in 
the  past,  will  be  the  most  powerful  brake 
upon  the  industrs  of  the  country  for  some 
years  to  come.  And  the  facilities  are  not 
likely  to  be  adequately  increased,  for  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  the  credit  of 
American  railroads  is  falling  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  It  would  probably  be 
almost  impossible  during  the  next  few 
years  to  finance  such  an  era  of  expansion 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  financed, 
for  instance,  between  1901  and  1006,  or 
as  the  Union  Pacific  financed  during  the 
same  years.  Two  of  the  big  trunk  lines 
of  the  East  are  to-day  almost  beggars  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  if  there  is 
anv  further  strain  we  shall  probably  see 
within  a  year  or  two  some  of  our  best  and 
oldest  main  Ime  roads  paying  from  6  to  7 
per  cent,  for  money. 

Already,  one  of  the  strong  old  railroads 
of  the  Middle  West  has  been  forced  to 
close  temporarily  its  best  issue  of  bonds 
and  has  cume  into  the  market  to  pay  well 
up  to  5  J  per  cent,  for  money.  And  the 
best  railroad  bonds  of  the  country  arc 
to-dav  less  stable  than  at  almost  any  other 
period  in  our  financial  history.  Some  of 
the  most  careful  students  of  events  are 
inclined  to  turn  from  them  to  other  classes 
of  investments. 

The  railroads  in  new  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing countries  have  a  better  chance  to  get 
credit  than  the  railroads  of  the  old  and 
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settled  districts  of  the  country,  partly  be- 
cause the  growth  of  the  country  itself 
bolsters  them  up  and  partly  because  the 

pressure  of  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  in  their  communities  is  for  belter 
service  rather  than  for  cheaper  service. 

But  the  railroad  world  as  a  whole  is  in 
need  of  able  and  constructive  business 
statesmanship.  The  bullet -headed,  stupid, 
and  reactionary  railroad  heads,  luckily, 
are  being  crowded  out  to  give  place 
to  men  who  can  meet  and  treat  with 
the  shipping  public  of  the  United  States. 
Herein  lies  possible  salvation;  but  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  unless  com- 
mon sense  overrules  passion  and  narrow 
self-interest,  real  prosperity  cannot  come 
back  to  American  industries  until  v.r  have 
passed  through  an  era  of  catastrophe. 

THE  COMING  ERA  OF  EXPORT 

IN  191 1  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ex- 
ported tooth'T  nations  poods  valued 
at  $17,000,000,000.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
in  1896,  the  total  value  of  all  the  exports 
of  all  the  nations  was  $7,716,000,000.  The 
growth  has  been  gradual.  In  spite  of  all 
the  economic  disturbances  that  have 
intervened,  it  is  still  going  on  and  in  all 
human  probability  it  will  be  discovered 
that  for  every  dollar  of  international 
Trade  in  1806  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  enjoy  an  international  trade  of  three 
dollars  in  1916. 


All  the  world  is  becoming  a  common 
marketplace.  In  the  last  decade  a  tremen- 
dous area  has  been  opened  to  trade.    It  is 

si^rnificant  that  even  Americans,  who  a 
few  \ears  ago  regarded  tiie  internal  trade 
of  the  country  as  all  sufficient  and  all 
important  are  to^y  talking  more  and 
moce  of  foreign  trade  and  shaping  their 
commercial  policies  to  meet  the  day  when 
export  trade  will  be  even  more  important 
than  internal  commerce.  Slowly  we  are 
studying  and  learning  the  commercial 
and  industrial  habits  of  all  races.  We  are 
shaping  even  our  governmental  policies, 
uncertain  as  they  are,  to  meet  the  com- 
mercial necessities  of  an  exporting  nation. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the  man 
who  writes  the  economic  histor\'  of  the 
next  decade  in  this  country  should  be 
obliged  to  call  it  the  age  of  export  growth 
as  distinguished  from  the  last  fifteen  years, 
which  have  undoubtedly  earned  the 
right  to  be  called  the  era  of  industrial 
combinations. 


THE  DWINDLING  AMERICAN 
DOLLAR 

NE  day  in  Februar\',  1012.  a  New 
Jersey  commuter  bought  a  dozen 
"strictly  fresh"  eggs,  for  50  cents. 
Among  the  dozen  he  discovered  an  egg 
ct)vered  with  pencil  marks.  They  turned 
out  to  be  the  name  and  address  of  a  man 
in  Tennessee  requesting  the  ultimate  con- 
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sumer  of  that  particular  egg  to  write  the 

original  seller  telling  him  the  final  amount 
paid  for  the  eggs  and  the  date  on  which 
they  were  bought. 

The  correspondence  that  followed  showed 
^t  these  eggs  had  been  sold  in  Ten- 
nessee early  in  December,  1911,  at  17 
cents  a  dozen.  Between  that  sale  and 
the  purchase  by  the  final  consumer  the 
eggs  seemed  to  have  passed  throu^  the 
hands  of  many  middlemm,  including  one 
of  the  great  cold  storage  companies.  The 
total  toll  earned  by  these  handlers  was  33 
cents  a  dozen,  or  one  cent  less  than  twice 
the  amount  received  by  the  fanner. 

It  is  such  things  that  have  made  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  living  one  of  the 
real  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  to-day.  And  somebody  has  to 
solve  it  sooner  or  later. 

Statistics  gathered  from  all  the  world 
point  with  more  or  less  certainty  to  the 
conclusion  that,  although  in  the  past  fifteen 
years  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  abroad 
has  been  about  1 3  per  cent  or  a  little  more, 
the  rise  in  the  United  States  has  been  about 
40  per  cent.  Reduced  to  plain  figures  this 
means  that  whereas  the  European  citizen's 
dollar  has  shrunk  to  about  8)  cents  the 
American  dollar,  measured  by  purchasing 
power  of  necessities,  h:i';  dwindled  to  about 
71  cents  during  this  period. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The 
answer  to  that  question  will  solve  all  the 
economic,  commercial,  and  industrial  |Mrd>- 
lems  of  the  next  few  years.  There  is  one 
thing  perfectly  obvious  in  the  foreground 
—  which  is  that  our  peculiar  part  of  the 
problem  is  to  discover  and  correct  the 
causes  that  have  curtailed  the  buying  power 
of  the  American  dollar  so  much  faster  than 
that  of  the  dollar  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  the  problem,  nor  is  it  the  habit, 
of  the  American  people  to  worry  much  over 
economic  cau-^es  that  affecT  all  the  world 
equal!} .  I  he  main  underlying  cause  of 
the  shrinking  dollar  all  over  the  world  is 
the  increasing  production  of  gold  through- 
out the  world,  brought  on  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Rand  and  by  the  improved  processes 
of  gold  mining.  It  accounts  for  the 
shrinkage  of  the  European  dollar  to  83 
cents  but  most  emphatically  it  does  not 
account  for  the  additional  shrinkage  of 


our  dollar  to  71  cents — and  that  is  the 

thing  that  we  want  to  find  out  about.  As 
a  nation  we  are  willing  to  take  our  chances 
on  equal  terms  with  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  worid  in  the  productioD  and  use  of 
wealth,  but  we  are  not  willing,  unless  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  to  find 
ourselves  handicapped  in  comparison  with 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  -by  an 
undue  tax  of  12  cents  in  the  dollar.  Yet 
that  is  the  condition  in  whkh  we  find 
ourselves. 

It  is  possible,  indeed  it  is  ver>  probable, 
that  the  undue  rise  lu  the  cost  of  living 
here  is  due  to  our  failure  to  adopt  correc- 
tive methods  and  new  theories  of  com- 
merce and  of  barter  that  have  been  adopted 
with  greater  or  less  success  by  the  people 
of  other  lands.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
in  ahnost  every  hamlet  there  are  banks 
that  lend  money  to  the  farmer,  to  the  little 
merchant,  and  even  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer at  rates  far  below  the  rates  even  in 
our  well  settled  communities.  The  total 
of  this  business  runs  into  the  billions  every 
year.  Perhaps  in  these  community  banks 
and  in  the  doctrine  of  thrift  and  care  that 
they  teach  —  that  they  indeed  enforce  — 
there  is  a  corrective  for  our  national  agri- 
cultural octravagance  and  for  a  part  of 
the  ruinous  burden  laid  upon  our  poorer 
community.  Again,  in  the  United  King- 
dom there  is  in  operation  a  system  of  co- 
dperative  stores  that  does  a  bu«ness  every 
year  <rf  more  than  $500,000,000,  and  that 
saves  more  than  $50,000,000  to  ir-^  custo- 
mers, or  9  per  cent,  on  the  commodities  of 
life  bought  through  those  stores.  There 
may  be  something  in  that  worth  jotting 
down  for  comparison  with  our  own  ruinous 
merchandizing  s\  stem  and  with  the  puny 
and  half  abortive  efforts  of  our  own  people 
to  establish  in  this  country  a  similar 
system.  Perhaps  these  things  are  part  of 
the  real  reason  for  this  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  living;  for  it  is  conceivable  that 
commerce  in  foreign  countries  has  not 
permitted  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
middleman,  because  that  growth  was 
limited  automatically  hv  the  competition 
of  cooperative  merchandise. 

In  any  case,  the  facts  are  these;  We 
are  in  many  ways  a  most  inefficient  nation 
and  our  inefficiency  seen»  to  be  costing 
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us  about  twelve  cents  on  the  dollar.  This 
is  the  fundamental  leason  for  tariff  reform, 

for  a  better  banking  system,  for  coopera- 
tive buying  and  selling — for  national  thrift. 

IF  WE  RAISED  WHAT  WE  EAT 

Mr.  Bradford  Knapp,  the  director  of 

the  Farmers'  Demonstration  Work,  tells 
the  following  storv  of  the  town  of  Irmo 
in  the  Dutch  Fork  community  in  South 
Carolina: 

There  were  about  twenty-five  fanners  gath- 
ered together  in  the  forenoon  in  the  schoolhouse 

to  hejr  Commissioner  Watson  of  South  Car- 
olina and  myself.  I  had  been  talking  at  other 
places  on  diversified  farming  and  the  necessity 
of  producing  home  supplies  as  a  safe  economic 
basis  for  fnrming.  After  making  a  brief 
statement  1  told  the  audience  that  i  appre- 
ciated that  they  were  doing  many  of  these 
things  in  Dutch  Fork,  and  that  they  would 
pardon  me  if  I  conducted  a  little  quiz  to  find 
out  just  the  extent  of  what  1  believed  to  exist 
there.  So  I  asked  them  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions by  raising  their  hands  in  response  to  my 
inquiries. 

]  first  asked  them  how  many  of  them  pK>> 

duced  all  of  the  corn  that  was  needed  for  family 
usr  and  for  feeding  the  livestock.  Fvery  hand 
was  raised.  1  asked  them  how  many  of  them 
grew  wheat,  and  every  hand  went  up.  I 
asked  them  how  many  of  them  il  tl  .  ir 
wheat  and  corn  to  the  mill  there  in  Dutch  l^ork 
and  had  it  ground  into  com  meal  and  flour 
for  the  use  of  their  families,  and  every  hand 
was  raised.  I  asked  them  how  many  of  them 
•  produced  their  own  hay,  which  was  a  material 
question  in  view  of  the  fact  that  hay  was  worth 
about  a  ton  in  Columbia  at  that  time,  and 
I  found  that  practically  every  farmer  in  that 
sectmn  produced  his  own  hay.  I  asked  them 
how  many  of  them  kept  hogs  and  produced 
their  own  meat,  and  found  that  this  was  also 
the  custom  of  every  farmer.  They  also  kept 
chickens.  Finally,  one  of  the  fanners  from 
the  audience  said  To  me:  "Mr.  Knapp,  we 
arc  proud  of  the  fact  in  this  section  that  we  go 
to  Cohimhia  and  other  market  fdaces  with  our 
wagons  full  of  prodiKe,  and  we  come  back 
with  wagons  empty,  except  for  such  few  things 
as  cannot  be  produced  in  this  section." 

There  is  no  high  cost  of  living  worth 
talking  about  in  Dutch  Fork.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  such  communities  as  Dutch 
Fork  that  furnish  the  inspiratk>n  to  the 
Back-to-the-Land  Movement. 


The  problem  is  to  get  the  food  from  the 
farmer  to  the  otmsumer  cheaper  than  it 

is  done  now.  The  farmer  could  have  more 
pnjfits  on  what  would  cost  the  consumer 
less  money  if  we  could  learn  some  of  the 
efficiency  which  is  piactised  in  Europe  or. 
if  this  sounds  unbusinesslike  to  some 
people,  if  we  coukl  devise  a  new  brand  of 
our  own, 

A  NFW  F!  EMENT  IN  STRIKES 

THF  strike  at  Lawrence,  which 
appeared  from  a  surface  view  to 
be  like  many  others,  is  worthy  of 
more  careful  attention  because  it  marks 
the  entrance  into  the  East  of  a  new  de- 
ment and  a  new  method  in  labor  disputes. 
The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  pro- 
moted it  and  their  aim  is  not  merely  to 
increase  wag^  and  to  secure  better  con- 
ditions but  to  own  the  industries  them- 
selves. They  hope  to  pain  control  of  the 
industries  by  striking  for  increases  in  wages 
time  after  time  until  they  get  all  the  profit 
there  is  in  the  business  and  have  thus 
wrested  it  from  the  control  of  capital. 
There  are  no  conditions  of  work  or  wages 
which  satisfy  them  so  long  as  employers 
«tist.  Their  plan  is  to  work  when  nee* 
essity  forces  them  to,  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary truce. 

The  thing  which  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  works  for  —  that  is,  agree- 
ments with  empbyers  —  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  method  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  As  a  bod>  the  "  1 . 
W.  W."  is  irreconcilable.  It  refuses  to 
enter  into  any  agreements.  It  will  sign 
nothing  which  does  not  leave  its  members 
free  to  quit  work  whenever  they  like  or 
under  any  condition^ 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
B  not  a  labor  unkxi  like  the  unions  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  a 
union  of  socialists  and  its  whole  aim  is 
socialism  that  is,  the  control  of  the 
instruments  of  prcxluction  by  the  labor 
classes.  Its  propaganda  is  as  contrary 
to  that  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  as  it  is 
to  the  interests  of  the  employers:  and 
this  explains  the  hostilit\  to  the  Lawrence 
strike  thai  has  been  shown  by  President 
G<Hnpers,  and  by  such  unkm  leaders  as 
John  Golden  of  the  National  Textile 
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Workers.  The  demand  of  the  strikers  in 

Lawrence  was  for  certain  specific  increases 
in  wages,  but  the  motive  behind  it  was  to 
begin  a  campaign  for  the  ownership  of  the 
machinery  of  production  by  the  Imlitstrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  Whatever  were 
the  conditions  in  Lawrence,  therefore, 
they  were  not  entirely  the  cause  of  the 
strike.  "The  batilc-licld,'  as  William 
D.  Haywood,  a  moving  spirit  of  the  In- 
dustrial  Workers,  called  it,  might  have 
been  selected  at  nimost  any  other  place 
with  equal  justification,  so  far  as  its 
propaganda  is  concerned. 

The  specific  cause  of  the  strike  was  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  which 
lowered  the  leral  hour?  of  work  for  women 
and  children  from  56  to  54  hours  a  week. 
When  this  law  went  into  effect,  the 
operatives  were  notified  that  as  the  hours 
had  been  reduced  two  hours  a  week  their 
wages  would  be  corresprmdingiy  reduced. 
The  operatives,  who  included  a  large 
number  of  non-English  speaking  people, 
had  assumed  that  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture had  raised  their  rate  of  pay,  and  on 
receiving  notice  to  the  contrary  struck. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk 
about  the  tow  rate  of  wages  in  Lawrence, 
and  the  Tariff  Boaid's  report  indicates 
that  the  averajie  wape  is  not  htqh.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  loreign  operatives  in 
Lawrence  have  been  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing about  $700,000  yeariy  to  European 
relations  and  the  savings  banks  of  that 
city  have  deposits  of  nearly  $21,000,000. 

But  these  aspects  of  the  Lawrence  strike 
are  not  the  most  important.  The  main 
pdnt  is  that  a  new,  irreconcilable,  and 
militant  organization  has  come  among 
the  workers  in  the  East.  Its  success  at 
Lawrence  may  be  a  prophecy  of  similar 
strikes  elsewhere. 

PUBLISH  THE  LIST 

THE  Eorty-fourth  Ellsworth  Zouaves 
were  a  famous  regiment  during 
the  Civil  War.  At  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  the  veterans  of  this  regiment 
recounted  its  services  at  such  battles  as 
Hanover  Court  House,  Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Bull  Run.  the  Seven  Days 
aiottiid  Richmond,  and  in  many  other 
engagements.  Theirs  was  a  distiORUisheH 


patriotism  in  battle.  The  survivors  still 
maintain  that  high  standard,  as  the 
following  ex(%rpt  from  their  resolutions 
shows: 

ResolvrJ,  That  the  \  cterans  of  the  44th  N.  Y. 
Vol.  infantry  on  this  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  organization  of  the  regtmcnt  are  very 
thankful  to  our  Government  for  tts  grett  gen- 
erosity in  so  h'berally  bestowing  pensions  on 
the  H>ldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  our  late 
Civil  War. 

/?«o.':ri,  That  'wc  bL-ileve  the  generosity  of 
our  Government  has  been  imposed  upon  by 
certain  dishonest  men  for  sdfish  purposes,  and 
we  therefore  respectfully  request:  That  the 
pension  mils  <jt  ihc  Civil  War  be  carefully 
examined  anJ  revised  by  the  proper  authorities 
and  made  rolls  of  honor  of  which  no  American 
citizen  need  be  asharncci. 

Resolved,  Thai  wt  respectfully  request  that 
the  names  of  all  pensioners  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  who  scr\cd  during  the  Civil  War,  with 
reasons  tor  and  amount  of  pension,  be  published 
in  Miitablc  volumes  and  furnished  the  State 
libraries  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
v,  h<  they  can  be  freely  examined  by  the 
public. 

Rescked.  That  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men of  the  State  of  New  York  be  requested 
to  u^t  their  influence  to  have  the  resolutions 
can  it  d  out  by  our  Government. 

The  resolutions  were  read  a  second  time, 
seconded  and  after  brief  discussbn  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  World's  Work  has  many  letters 
frf>in  other  veterans  to  show  that  the  men 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  lighting  in  the 
Civil  War  do  not  want  a  secret  pension 
list,  and  particulariy  a  secret  penskm  list 
honeycombed  with  fraud.  And  in  some 
ways  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  more  excep- 
tional courage  and  patriotism  to  stand  out 
against  the  pension  lobby  and  for  a  clean 
pension  roll  than  it  was  to  serve  in  the 
war.  for  certainly  the  members  of  Congress 
would  not  he  as  supine  in  War  as  they 
are  before  the  pension  clamor.  And  just 
as  certainly  many  vote  for  such  a  bill  as 
the  Sherwood  Service  Pension  bill  when 
in  tiieir  hearts  the\  do  not  believe  in  it. 
Privately  man\  admit  its  iniquity.  Pub- 
licly they  lack  the  courage.  When  they 
fail  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  real  old  soldier 
asking  that  the  list  be  kept  clean  of  fraudu- 
lent names. 
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FOR  PURE  FUUl)  AGAIN 

WORCES  I  ER.  Mass.,  is  a  cit\  of 
thrifty  and  intelligent  p«;ople 
and  presumably  its  food  supply 
is  about  as  pure  as  the  normal  American 
town's.  Just  before  Easter  Two  investiga- 
tors went  nmonfj  the  Worcester  shops 
collecting  samples  of  food.  Easter  con- 
fectionery was  everywhere  displayed  and 
tempting  things  to  eat  were  arranged  be- 
hind polished  windows.  The  samples 
which  the  invest i":iTor$  bought,  when 
analyzed,  showed  liiai 

(t)  The  Easter  eggs  contained  stearic 
acid,  carpenter's  ^ue,  ^ucose.  coal-tar 
dye,  and  soap-stone: 

(2)  The  Faster  rabbits  contained  car- 
penter »  glue,  glucose,  coal-tar  dyes,  and 
ethereal  flavors; 

(3)  The  Easter  chicks  contained  the 
same; 

(4)  The  maraschino  cherries  had  been 
bleached  with  sulphurous  acid,  dyed  with 
anatine.  and  preserved  with  benzoate  of 

soda : 

(5)  1  he  lemon  pie  contained  pl\cerine, 
glucose,  oil  of  lemon,  starch,  coal-tar  dye, 
and  benzoate  of  soda. 

This  is  by  no  means  all  the  list  of 
adulterations  but  it  is  enough  to  show  what 
the  people  of  Worcester  have  been  getting 
in  their  food.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
where  the  towns  themselves  have  enforced 
purity,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in  much 
the  same  condition.  This  mav  seem  sur- 
prising when  the  national  Food  and  Drug 
Act  is  still  on  the  statute  books  and  so  soon 
after  a  great  popular  demonstration  forced 
the  President  to  dismiss  the  trumped  up 
charges  against  Dr.  Wiley.  Yet  it  is  true, 
as  Dr.  Wiley  expressed  it,  that  the  pure 
food  taw  was  paralyzed.  His  efforts  were 
thwarted  at  every  turn.  The  Bureau  of 
Chemisrrv  under  him  spent  $1,190,784  in 
preparinu  (),2o6  cases  against  food  frauds. 
Every  one  of  them  was  suppressed.  The 
authors  the  malicious  charges  against 
Dr.  Wiley  are  still  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Wile  has  resi,t,'ned. 
The  pure  food  law  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  It  will  take  another  campaign, 
another  popular  awakening,  to  save  it,  to 
bring  it  to  life  again. 


THE  HOPEFUL  SIDE  IN  MEXICO 

THE  TRIAL  of  self  government  in 
Mexico  is  at  its  crisis.  President 
Diaz  did  not  believe  that  Mexico 
was  ready  for  it.  President  Madero  has 
honestly  tried  to  let  the  people  rule  and 
the  experiment  has  been  fraiij'hr  with 
diificulties.  When  he  was  inaugurated 
he  took  office  over: 

1.  Several  millions  of  citizens  who  were 
trustfulK  waiting  for  the  Government  to 
give  them  free  farms,  stocked  and  equipped 
and  exempt  from  taxes  forever.  For  many 
of  the  poorer  Mexicans  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  political  freedom  of  which 
the>  heard  so  much  in  the  Revolution 
was  going  to  benefit  them  in  much  the 
same  way  that  the  Negroes  believed  that 
freedom  was  going  to  affect  them  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  thousands  looked  for- 
ward hopefuMv  to  receiving  "forty  acres 
and  a  mule"  from  the  Government; 

2.  An  incipient  revolution  being  hatched 
from  Texas  by  Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez, 
who  had  been  one  of  .Madero's  supporters 
and  a  member  of  the  Republic's  provi- 
sional cabinet  ; 

3.  Thousands  of  men  who  had  helped 
Madero  oust  Diaz  — or  protested  that 
they  had  —  and  who  were  demanding 
political  jobs,  the  spoils  of  victory; 

4.  A  large  number  of  adherents  of  the 
old  regime  who  distrusted  Madero's  ability 
to  control  the  situation  and  who  were 
disgruntled  with  him  for  disturbing  the 
former  comfortable  order; 

5.  A  large  but  indifferent  element  of  the 
population  composed  of  the  more  solid 
and  substantial  part  of  the  country  who 
wanted  peace,  favored  the  reign  of  law 
and  order  but  were  unwilling  to  take 
any  active  measure  to  help  Madero  ot 
any  one  else; 

6.  Uncounted  thousands  of  vicious  men 
who.  in  times  gone  by,  had  been  kept 
within  bounds  only  by  fear  of  Diaz's  iron 
hand  and  who  had  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  disorder.  A  good 
example  nf  this  cl.iv>;  jv  the  brigand  Zapata, 
who  has  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
state  of  Morelos; 

7.  Lastly,  an  irreconcilable,  irrespon- 
sible, and  mischievous  press  that  had  neve 
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hdoit  been  free  and  tiaait  abused  its  newly 

acquired  liberr.  by  unwarranted  license. 

Such  wwe  the  coiKiiTion?  when  Madero 
became  President.  T  he>'  pointed  certainly 
to  the  fact  that  befoie  things  ccNild  get 
much  better  they  would  have  to  get  worse. 
Thi»  ^-as  exactly  -what  happened. 
Zapata  s  upnsing  in  .Moreio:*  grew  more 
menacing,  the  Gomez  con^iracy  m  the 
North  became  moie  fonmdable,  and 
Pasqual  Orozco,  who  bad  supported 
Madero' s  revolution,  turned  against  the 
new  President  because  the  Government 
had  refused  to  pay  him  50,000  pesos 
for  services  rendered  and  property  loss 
suffered  in  the  revo!uti'>n,  he  who 
eighteen  moiiihs  before  had  been  a 
muJeKlnver.  Madero  bad  also  to  con- 
tend with  the  critidsms  of  the  better 
portion  of  the  population^  and  with  the 
grow"ir;r  discontent  amon^  the  peons 
because  their  hopes  of  free  land  and  no 
taxes  were  not  reaiiz^i. 

Then  came  the  prodamation  from 
Washington.  It  turned  the  tide  and 
aroused  the  better  p^rrtion  of  the  Mexicans 
to  help  the  Government.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  many  Mexicans  believed  that 
the  proclamation  was  the  prelude  to 
intervention,  and  no  .Mexican,  whatever 
side  he  was  on,  uished  intervention.  The 
preM  began  to  advise  the  people  to  stand 
behind  the  Government.  A  r^iort  that 
the  National  Treasury  was  depleted  and 
had  be*;n  r^fu^/cd  l^ans  abroad  gave  the 
Oyvemment  an  opp')rtunity  to  puhli<^h 
cabiegrams  frr/m  impr^rtant  banking  groups 
in  Sew  York  oiTering  the  Government 
fund*  whenever  it  should  need  them. 
The  army  f*p*^i't<>m  ajfain^t  Zapata  <wm 
to  have  been  fairiy  succe^^ful.  But  ail 
t|m  would  have  helped  more  had  it  ajme 
vxiner.  The  Orcnxo  uprising  in  the 
increased  to  f'>rmidable  propfir- 
tK/ns.  The  revr^lutionar],  armie^  defeated 
the  Federal  tr/jr/ps  in  several  engagements 
and  thnew  the  capiul  into  a  panic  Arms 
WfTe  shrppr-d  to  the  Americans  in  the  City 
fA  .MexKo  an'J  American  t roopf  WCK  held 
m  Tt^intss  \i*  intervene. 

Madeto  baa  a  tremendous  problem  on 
hji  hands.  He  tamt  to  have  made  an 
extrarifdinary  beifinoinK  toward  us  vjIu- 

tion,  (wf  ^sut*  44iiipU)f  unok  jMwvkr  by  a 


successful  revolution  settles  down  quietly, 
and  particularly  no  Latin  American  coun- 
try.   As  a   foundation   for  his  efforts 
Madero  has  one  great   asset:  he  was 
dected  by  a  free  aiid  untrammdled  elec- 
tion, the  first  that  has  been  held  in  Mexico 
in  rv.2rt\\  many  years.    Moreover  he  has 
a  tremendous  faith  in  his  people  and  he  is 
showing  it  by  trying  to  give  them  real 
representative  government,  which  they 
did  not  get  under  Diaz.   He  has  stead- 
is^tW  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Mexican 
people  are  ready  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, that  they  would  respond  to  and  be 
appreciative  of  fair  and  kind  treatment. 
In  a  measure,  the\'  have  not  disappointed 
him,  for  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  with 
him  and  have  not  risen  in  rebellion.  They 
as  well  as  he  are  on  trial. 

IT 

There  are  many  Americans  in  Mexico 
and  a  good  deal  of  American  money  and 
yet  intervention  in  Mexico  is  only  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  last  resort.    We,  who  had 
difficulty  in  gathering  even  a  passable 
division  of  the  army  in  Texas  last  summer, 
are  hardly  prepared  to  send  100.000  ;iien 
to  make  good  our  authority  in  Me?  co. 
.Man\-  militar\'  critics  estimate  that  fch 
a  number  would  be  necessary.    Intej  ;n- 
tion  in  Mexico  would  be  a  costly  nd 
troublesome  task.   Beyond  that  fti»  Id 
irretrievably  damage  our  budding  op  r- 
tunitv  for  trade  and  fricndiv  relat  'S 
with  the  Latin-American  c  ountries  to  e 
south  of  us  in  which  Secretary  Root  i  I 
Secretary  Knox  have  given  so  niudi  effic 
These  countries  suspect  our  mofrves  a 
intentions,  and  our  intencntinn  in  Alex/ 
would   give  the   anli-American  fedii 
much  fuel  on  which  to  him. 

CHINA  IN  CON VALESCEiVCE 

CHINA  like  Mexico,  has  destroyed 
the  old  fabric  of  its  spvernment 
uncoytr^  its  discontent  and  k>d 

bare  fts  troubles.  Elsewhere 
zineMr.  Ng  P'K,n  Che^' tells  tk 
this  upheaval  as  it  is  //T 
revolutionists.  ainaisno>fonlyatt^ 
beginning  of  the  «>nv./e^enrper^^^^ 
the  operation  of  revoluno"  SUny^ 
cultieTmdperibai'iwml'''^'^^^^**^ 
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meiit  but  there  is  a  great  hope  that  the 
one  operation  will  be  all  that  is  needed. 

One  fact  is  quite  sure:  Ihe  trans- 
formation of  the  oldest  empire  into  the 
youngest  republic  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  incredibly  short  period  of  four  nwnths. 

In  September  be^n  serious  troubles  in 
Szec-hiicn,  that  most  populous  and  west- 
ernmost of  the  provinces  of  C^hina.  I  he 
cause  of  these  troubles  has  been  Utile 
touched  on  in  the  press.  The  failure  of 
a  potato  crop  helped  bring  on  the  French 
Revolution.  The  flofK]--  fif  the  Yang-tze 
had  a  similar  effect  in  Chma.  1  he  annual 
flooding  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
is  an  act  of  God  furthered  by  the  complete 
deforestation  of  the  watershed  by  pre- 
ceding generations.  But  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple have  only  recently  begun  to  realize 
that  the  Government  which  took  all  thdr 
taxes  has  never  taken  seasonable  pre- 
cautions to  restrict  these  recurrent  and 
avoidable  disasters,  but  has  left  the  !.ihor 
of  relieving  the  appalling  consequent 
suffering  to  the  foreign  missionaries  and 
to  foreign  state  phibinthropy.  This  same 
government,  moreover,  had  been  wrang- 
ling for  nearly  two  years  with  an  inter- 
national syndicate  of  British,  German, 
French,  and  American  bankers  over  the 
financing  of  a  great  railroad  system  that 
was  to  exploit  Sze-chuen,  together  with 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Hu-nan  and 
Hu-peh,  the  commercial  and  political  cen- 
tre of  which  district  is  the  group  of  cities 
referred  to  collectively  as  Han-kow.  The 
people  of  these  provinces  were  not.  and 
are  not,  opposed  to  railroads;  but  their 
state  of  mind  may  be  appreciated  when, 
after  the  long  and  undignified  squabble 
over  the  term*;  and  tlie  partiticMi  of  the 
loan,  it  developed  that  all  the  direct,  and 
most  of  the  indirect,  profits  of  the  huge 
joint  enterprise,  secured  on  the  provincial 
revenues,  were  to  be  entirely  divided 
between  the  Peking  Government  and  the 
foreign  banks. 

When  in  September  it  developed,  on 
top  of  the  floods  and  the  railway  bitter^ 
ness  and  the  famine,  that  Manchu  officials 
were  implicated  in  an  extensive  corner  of 
the  wheat  and  rice  markets,  some  seventy 
million  Szechuenese  began  to  demand  the 
reason  why,  in  a  very  bitter  state  of  mind. 


-Then  came  the  execution  of  four  Sze-chuen 

patriots,  caught  spreading  their  propa- 
ganda d(jwn  the  river.  This  was  the  last 
straw.  Ihe  Wu-chang  garrison  started 
the  revolution  by  murdering  their  Manchu 
officers  and  starting  a  general  massacre 
of  all  Manchus  in  that  city. 

In  tlirec  da\'s  it  became  clear  that  this 
was  by  far  the  most  serious  outbreak  in 
China  since  the  l  aiping  rebellion.  More 
than  that  it  became  at  once  evuient  that 
a  great  revolutionary  fabric,  already 
secretly  perfected,  had  accepted  this 
chance  opportunity  to  uncover  itself. 

II 

In  this  brief  revolution  of  four  months 
the  political  and  constitutional  phases 
assume  greater  importance  than  the  mili- 
tary achievement.  Of  actual  fighting 
there  has  been  very  little  b^nd  the  brief 
but  severe  engagements  in  and  about 
llan-kow  and  the  siege  of  Nan-king,  and 
although  the  Chinese  have  shown  real 
bravery  and  patriotism  in  action,  nothing 
has  \et  occurred  to  change  the  verdict 
of  foreign  attach6s  as  to  the  inefficiency 
of  Chinese  military  affairs.  No  great 
mtUtary  leader  was  developed,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  General  U  Yuan- 
hung,  the  rebel  chief,  the  first  real  pei^ 
sonality  to  emerge  from  the  smoke. 

Ill 

Within  two  weeks  of  the  Han-kow 

massacre  Yuan  Sh:h-kni.  who,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Regent  after  the  death 
of  the  Empress  l>owager  in  1909,  had  been 
banished  in  disgrace,  was  recalled  to  power 
as  the  one  man  who  could  save  the  Empire. 
Since  the  28th  of  October  he  has  remained 
the  dominating  personality  in  China.  He 
did  all  he  could  to  save  the  Manchus. 
Under  his  direction  and  advice  the  Regent 
promptly  dismissed  Sheng,  the  hated 
offtcia!  who  had  concluded  with  the  foreign 
banks  the  terms  of  the  Hu-kuan  loan. 
The  National  Assembly,  which  had  not 
met  since  its  first  convention  in  October. 
1910,  was  called  together  at  Peking,  and 
in  its  second  session  obtained  all  the 
reforms  it  asked  for,  including  a  con- 
stitution and  the  expulsion  of  Manchu 
officials  from  the  Central  Government,  the 
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ooncessions  being  accompanied  by  an 
abject  apology  from  the  now  tottering 
Regency.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  China  was 
beeded  and  obeyed. 

fiut,  as  in  the  French  Revohition,  the 
concessions  came  too  late.  Yuan  could 
not  save  the  Empire.  Then  followed 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  ever 
witnessed  in  a  revolution  —  the  resigna« 
tioa  of  Dr.  Sun  Vat-Sen  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic.  .More  than  any 
other  individual  he  had  kept  alive  the 
cause  of  revoiuiion  during  many  years 
of  apparent  failure.  During  a  life  of 
exile  in  foreign  lands,  with  a  pn<x  set  upon 
his  head,  he  had  continued  to  spread  his 
propaganda  and  accumulate  money  and 
munitions  of  war.  His  picturesque  career 
and  the  methods  he  empbyed  made  him 
the  most  generally  known  of  all  the  Chinese 
Revolutioni'-ts,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had 
m  h%t  achicsed  the  supreme  reward  when, 
in  Decanber,  he  was  elected  by  the 
revolted  provinces  Ptoident  of  the 
Provisional  Republic  of  China,  thus  suc- 
ceeding General  I  i,  whose  Presidency  had 
been  by  prrjclamaiion. 

Nothing  in  bis  extraordinary  career 
so  much  became  this  Chinese  patriot 
as  this  voluntary  withdrawal  in  the 
hour  of  his  triumph.  He  recopnized  the 
greater  fitness  of  a  man  beloved  by 
Manchus  and  Qiinese  alike,  who  possesses 
the  confidence  of  foreign  powers,  and  who 
has  crmclusively  demonstrated  his  ability 
in  the  hi;'h^';t  administrative  positions, 
military  and  civil.  On  the  loth  of 
March.  Yuan  Shik-kai  took  the  oath  of 
office  at  Peking  and  was  inaugurated  to  the 
first  real  Pre-  idcncy  of  what  may  now  be 
called  the  Republic  of  China. 

IV 

That  marked  the  end  of  the  revolution. 
Now  comes  the  perifxl  of  upbuildin;' 

As  this  number  of  the  VVoki.d  s  Work 
goes  lu  prc5>s  Yuan  seems  almost  over- 
whelmed by  diflkulties.  His  Government 
has  not  as  yet  been  formally  rccf)gnized 
bv  nnv  of  the  I'nwcrs;  a  body  of  now 
indqx^ndent  soldiers  variously  estimated 
as  between  aoo,QOO  and  300,000  in  number 
is  idle  and  unpaid.  ^  foimidable  mutiny 


has  taken  place  in  Peking  and  a  Manchu 

general  has  raised  an  Imperialist  army  in 
Shen-si  province  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  restoring  the  fallen  dynasty.  This 
last  may  be  ignored;  China  has  passed 
beyond  the  Manchus.  The  same  four 
Powers  whose  finance  was  instrumental 
in  precipitating  the  revolution  are  now 
in  a  position  to  assist  in  the  restoring  of 
ofder  and  in  the  Homeric  task  of  recon- 
struct ion.  One  of  the  by-products  of  the 
revolution  was  the  caih'ng  forth,  in  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  Knox's  note,  of  another 
expression  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
six  powers  chiefly  interested  in  China, 
whose  integrity*  in  her  time  of  distress, 
was  thus  insured  As  in  Mexico,  there 
are  many  difficulties  ahead  of  the  new 
Government  but  also  many  fundamental 
reasons  for  hope  of  its  success. 

THE  MEMORIAL  TO  LINCOLN 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  magazine. 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Saylor  describes 
the  design    for   the  impressive 

national  memorial  to  Lincoln  that  the 
Fine  Arts  C(  ir.mission  has  chosen  from  a 
competition  of  the  foremost  American 
aidiitects.  This  design  is  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bacon,  and  the  site  is  the  Mali  in  Wash- 
ington Chy. 

The  mi mhcrship  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission uicludcs  many  of  the  most  famous 
artists,  architects,  and  sculptors  m  the 
United  States.  Every  precaution  of  de- 
liberation, publicity,  and  authoritative 
judgment  has  been  taken  to  make  sure 
that  this  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory 
shall  be  worthy  of  its  august  subject  and 
of  the  great  nation  that  will  build  it.  And 
>'et  it  is  entirely  possible  that  this  reasoned 
and  orderly  judgment  may  be  reversed 
and  that  this  whole  conception  be  aban- 
doned. For  almost  every  imaginable  type 
of  memorial  has  its  advocates  before 
Conn:rcs'N.  from  a  careful  reproduction  of 
a  log  cabin,  to  a  road  between  Washington 
and  Gettysburg.  So-called  architectural 
monuments  resembling  railroad  stations, 
apartment  hnu'^es,  and  what  not,  have 
been  advocated  by  enthusiastic  supf>orters, 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  vocational  school 
system  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety. 

Perhaps  the  most  fonnklable  rival  of 
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the  Mall  design,  is  the  proposed  road 

between  Washington  and  Gettysburg. 
Aside  from  the  practical  consideration 
of  cost  —  estimated  at  534.000,000  as 
omipared  with  the  $2,000,000  appro- 
priated by  Congress — there  are  se^wral 
obvious  objections  to  the  scheme.  First, 
such  a  highway  would  he  accessible  only 
to  motoring  visitors;  second,  there  seems 
no  more  valid  reason  why  the  nation  should 
build  a  roadway  for  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  than  that  it  should  thread 
together  the  towns  in  Sangamon  County 
that  are  associated  with  Lincoln's  early 
'  life;  and  third,  it  is  not  possible  to  build 
a  highway  that  would  serve  to  arouse  in 
the  nu'nds  of  visitors  the  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  the  honor  and  reverence  that 
the  nation  wishes  to  symbolize  in  its  tribute 
to  Lincoln's  memory. 

And  it  is  worth  while  in  buitdmg  a 
national  monument  to  such  a  man  as 
Lincoln  to  use  the  best  brains  of  the 
country  so  that  generations  after  genera- 
tions here  may  feel  proud  of  it  and  the 
people  of  the  artistic  nations  of  Europe 
may  admire  it* 

THE  WAR  ON  THE  TYPHOID  FLY 

IN  ANY  campaign  for  sanitation  and 
healthful  conditions  in  the  city  or  the 
country,  getting  rid  of  the  flv  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  At  best  the  Uy  is  a 
nasty  insect  carrying  filth  from  the 
filthiest  sources  and  depositing  It  on  our 
food  —  a  habit  that  alone  warrants  its 
extermination  —  and  at  its  worst  it  is,  a 
carrier  of  germs  of  disease.  To  the 
activities  of  flies  whole  epidemics  of 
typhoid  fever  have  been  traced  and  many 
cases  of  other  diseases. 

It  is  possible  both  to  prevent  flies  and 
to  get  rid  of  them.  In  this  number  of  the 
World's  Work  is  a  little  artide  explaining 
in  a  simple  wa\  what  every  house-holder 
can  do  to  exterminate  the  y^)est.  In  next 
month's  number  a  similar  article  will 
point  the  way  for  their  ejctetmination  by 
community  action. 

These  articles  emhxlN  as  much  informa- 
tion as  can  well  he  given  in  maga:^ine 
form,  bui  il  any  one  wishes  to  go  deeper 
into  the  matter,  the  Health  Departments 
of  many  of  the  states  issue  bulletins  on 
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fly  extermination,  and  the  Ry-Fighting 
Committee  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation under  the  chaimi.TP^bip  of  Mr. 
Edward  Hatch  at  13O  Mftii  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  conducting  a  campaign  uf  in* 
formation  apinst  this  common  enemy 
—  the  most  insidious  carrier  of  filth  and 
disease  that  tliere  is. 

A  HEALTH  COMPETITION  FOR  $100 

A HEALTH  officer  in  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  has  cleaned  up  a  cit  \ .  A 
health  officer  in  Louisiana  has 
cleaned  up  a  state.  1  he  work  of  the  Rocke- 
feller commission  has  rid  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  of  the  hookworm.  We 
arc  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  health  — 
not  merely  personal  health,  but  community, 
state,  and  national  health.  The  Nation 
can  do  much  to  help  if  the  bill  to  establish 
a  proper  Bureau  of  Health  now  before 
Congress  can  be  passed.  The  state  officers 
can  likewise  do  a  great  deal,  and  special 
organizations  combatting  such  diseases 
as  hookworm  and  tuberculosis,  or  such 
efforts  as  the  National  Civic  Federation 
is  making  to  get  rid  of  the  typhoid  (com- 
mon house)  fly,  can  save  milhons  of  lives. 
But  in  the  final  analysis  the  opportunity  to 
make  each  community  healthful  rests 
with  the  community  itself. 

To  find  out  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  being  done  and  to  publish  it  as 
an  encouragement  to  other  efforts,  the 
World's  Work  offers  two  prizes  of  5 100 
each;  the  first  for  the  best  article  tfl!in'^ 
how  a  city  or  town  of  less  than  30,000 
people  was  made  healthful  and  sanitary; 
the  second  for  the  best  article  telling  how 
a  rural  community  was  made  healthful 
and  sanitary. 

All  manuscripts  submitted  for  these 
prizes  should  be  not  less  than  3,000  nor 
more  than  $.000  words  in  length.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Health  Dc- 
partment  of  the  World's  Work  and 
mailed  so  that  they  will  reach  Garden  City 
before  the  25th  of  May. 

If  any  of  the  other  manuscripts  besides 
those  to  which  the  prizes  are  awarded 
seem  so  good  as  to  demand  publication 
the  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  keep 
them  and  to  send  the  author  a  second 
prize  of  half  the  amount  of  the  first  prize. 
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MR.  TAFT 

THE  following  summary,  taken 
from  the  me5saf»e5  and  speeches 
of  President  Taft,  is  endorsed 
by  Hon.  Wm.  B.  McKinley, 
Oiairman  of  the  Taft  oom- 
mittee,  as  representing  the  position  of 
President  Taft  on  the  subjects  mentioned: 

THE  TRUSTS 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  December 
5,  1911,  President  laft  discussed  the 
trust  question  at  length.  He  approved 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  as  an  effective 
instniment  for  the  regulation  of  trusts. 
He  cited  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
cases  as  evidences  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Uw," 

Again  the  President  said  that  "mere 
size  is  no  sin  apninst  the  law,"  and 
pointed  out  that  it  vsas  not  the  size 
of  the  corporation  which  was  contrary  to 
law,  but  that  only  when  the  combination 
is  more  for  the  purjiose  of  creating  a  com- 
bination controlling  prices  and  creating 
a  numopolv  the  statute  is  contravened. 
President  laft  tavtired  the  enactment  of 
a  law  which  shall  describe  and  denounce 
unfair  met  hods  of  competition.  Hercoom- 
mended  volu^T:^^^  fckral  incorporation 
of  companies  in  trade  m  commerce  among 
the  states  and  also  a  federal  corporation 
commission.  ''Such  a  bureau  or  com- 
mission,"  he  said,  "might  well  be  invested 
with  the  duty  of  :\'h\\r\fi  the  courts  in  the 
dissolution  and  re-crealion  of  trusts  within 
the  law/' 

THU  TARII  I- 

President  laft's  litest  utterance  on 
the  tariff  was  delivered  at  the  Union 
lA*ague  Club,  Chicago.  March  q.  1913. 

"We  ought  to  have."  he  said,  "some 
moans  of  knowing  from  facts  ascertained 
bv  impartial  tribunals  what  we  arr  doing 
when  we  are  changing  the  tarUl  law. 
Nothing  interferes  so  much  with  business 


MR.  ROOSEVELT 

The  following  is  an  authorized  summary 
of  the  views  of  former  President  Roosevelt: 

THE  TRUSTS 

Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  direct  issue  with 

Mr.  Taft  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  The 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  as  administered 
under  the  present  administration  in  the 
regulation  of  trusts.  He  legaids  the  < 
decree  entered  by  the  court  against  the 
Tob  icco  trust  as  probablv,  in  all  the 
history  of  the  American  law,  the  decree 
that  has  been  most  preposterously  in- 
effective in  producing  its  desired  purpose. 
The  way  in  which  the  proceedings  by  the 
present  administration  have  been  con- 
ducted against  the  Standard  Oil  and  to- 
bacco trusts  have  probably  shown  the  law 
at  its  worst,  but  in  any  event  have  shown 
the  law  to  be  utterly  ineffective  in  its 
purpose.  1  he  decrees  have  unquestion- 
ably benefited  the  big  magnates  in  both 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  Tobacco 
trust  and  injured  the  small  stockholders 
and  consumers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  con- 
tinually, as  President  and  since,  urged  a 
policy  of  control  of  great  combinations  of 
wealth,  this  control  to  be  radical,  thor- 
oughgoing, and  effective  as  the  control 
over  the  national  hanks  and  over  the  rail- 
roads doing  an  interstate  business;  and  on 
March  28,  1908,  in  his  message  he  pointed 
out  that  the  presmt  anti-trust  law  is  drawn 
in  such  form  as  to  become  ineffective  or 
else  mischievous.  The  results  of  the 
proceeduigs  against  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  trusts  show  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  ^actly  right  in  these  conclusions. 

THE  TARIFF 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  consistently  advoc- 
ated a  tariff  commission  of  experts  in 

accordance  with  whose  findings  the  tariff 
should  be  revised,  scludule  hv  schedule, 
each  revision  beuig  determined  with  ab- 
solute justice  on  its  own  merits.  Mr. 
Taft  is  now  sound  on  this  principle^  but 
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MR.  WILSON 

In  an  address  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on 
February  24,  1912,  Governor  Wilson  said: 

THE  TRUSTS 

"  If  \'ou  want  to  cure  men  of  joy  ridintr 
yoM  won't  break  up  their  automobiles,  but 
catch  the  men  that  do  the  Joy  riding  and 
see  that  these  very  useful  and  pleasant 
vehicles  of  our  modem  life  are  left  for 
legitimate  uses.  If  vmi  \vnnt  to  stop  joy 
riding  in  corporations  —  tor  thjt  is  what 
is  being  done  —  you  will  not  break  up  liie 
corporations;  we  may  need  to  use  them; 
but  you  will  break  up  the  game,  namely, 
that  use  of  corporations.  With  the  neces- 
sary legislation,  we  can  say  that  a  corpor- 
ation, so  long  as  it  acts  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  is  something  we  won't  look  in- 
side  of.  But  the  minute  somebody  in- 
side begins  to  use  it  for  purposes  he  has 
no  right  to  use  it  for,  then  we  are  going 
to  turn  it  inside  out  and  see  who  is  inside. 
Anything  that  is  wrong  must  have  origin- 
ated with  some  person  in  particular. 
When  you  have  found  that  person  and 
given  him  a  season  to  think  it  over  in  the 
penitentiary  the  thing  will  be  stopped,  and 
business  will  be  relieved  of  the  embarrass* 
ment  of  breaking  up  its  organization  in 
order  to  stop  these  practices." 

THE  TARIFF 

In  an  address  at  Nashville,  on  February 
24.  iQ  12.  Governor  Wilson  said: 

"In  field  after  field  of  our  economic 
exchanges,  competition  has  ceased  to  deter- 
mine price.  Monopoly  in  one  form  or 
another  has  taken  the  place  of  competition, 
and  now,  without  competition,  these 
gentlemen  who  lie  so  snugly  behind  the 
high  wall  of  protection  are  determining 
arbitrarily  what  the  prices  of  everything 
frfim  f(xid  stuffs  up  are  to  be." 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  in  New  York  on  January  3, 
191a,  Governor  Wilson  said: 

"Alt  the  lifeblood  of  the  country  is 


MR.  HARMON 

In  his  speech  before  the  Democratic 
Club  of  East  Saint  Louis,  January  12,  1912, 
Governor  Harmon  spoke  as  follows; 

THE  TRUSTS 

"Now  we  fmd  the  business  of  the  entire 
country  disturbed  and  halting  because 
this  wretched  system  of  favor  taxes  has 
brought  its  certain  result.  Unnatural 
competition  was  stimulated  by  these  and 
then  suppressed  bv  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  combinations,  in  order  that 
dividends  might  not  cease  on  stock  which 
was  the  capitalization  of  this  special 
advantage.  Inst^nd  of  cutting  off  the 
source  by  reforming  the  tariff  it  was  sought 
to  control  the  stream  by  forbidding  these 
'  trusts  and  combinatkms. 

"  It  is  significant  that  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  and  the  McKinley  tariff  law  were 
under  consideration  at  the  same  time  and 
passed  at  the  same  session.  That  tariff 
law  went  far  beyond  earlier  laws  in  the 
bestowal  of  special  favors.  There  was 
plain  warning  of  its  evil  effect  and  the 
leaders  did  not  dare  face  the  country  on  it 
without  a  law  to  prevent  stifling  the  com- 
petition from  which  great  benefits  were 
pn^mised  to  the  people.  For  the  only 
tlrmcnt  of  harm  in  devices  to  restrain 
trade  and  secure  monopoly  lies  in  their 
effect  on  competition. 

"So  we  are  confronted  with  a  delicate 
and  difTiciilt  situation  which  it  t.?x  f>iir 
skill,  wisdom,  and  patience  to  handle  so 
as  to  let  the  natural,  healthy  forces  of 
industry  and  commerce  get  into  actbn 
again,  without  needless  iniiir\  t  legiti- 
mate business  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions. 

''The  first  step,  surely,  must  be  to  re- 
deem the  tariff  from  its  perverted  use  and 

restore  ir  Tri  its  proper  place  as  a  revenue 
measure,  by  gradual  reduction  so  that  ail 
concerned  may  have  time  to  prepare  for 
the  change.  With  the  chief  cause  of  the 
trouble  thus  removed .  1  believe  we  shall 
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MR.  TAFT  MR.  ROOSEVELT 

as  changing  the  tariff,  upon  which  all  he  took  no  pains  whatever,  he  made  no 
business  rests,  without  knowing  what  the  effort  ^Wiatever,  to  have  it  introduced  into 
facts  are/'  Congress  while  he  had  the  power.  More- 
This  statement  is  in  keeping  with  the  over  he  does  not  now  show  the  slightest 
veto  messages  of  President  Taft  when  he  understanding  of  the  point  which  Mr. 
refused  to  approve  the  diflferent  tariff  Roosevelt  insists  upon  as  fundamental, 
biUs  salt  to  him  during  the  special  session  namely,  the  point  that  the  tariff  shall  be 
of  Congress  of   1911.   The   President  continued  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a  Tariff  Com-  wage  worker  and  the  farmer.    Mr.  Roose- 
mission,  and  althou;^h  the  Tariff  Board  was  velt  has  recently  written  to  the  North- 
not  all  he  wanted  in  that  direction,  he  western  Agriculturist  stating  anent  reci- 
set  it  at  work  gathering  facts  and  statis-  procity  with  Canada  that,  in  any  future 
tics  on  different  tariff  schedules  and  sent  agreement  to  revise  the  tariff  in  any  way 
the  results  to  Congress  when  completed,  whatever,  the  revision  must  be  made  in 
recommentlinfj  that  the  tariff  be  revised  such  a  wa>'  that  the  farmer  does  not  bear 
in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  the  whole  burden ;  that,  on  the  contrary. 
Board.   President  Taft  has  always  de-  he  simply  pays  his  fair  share  and  gets  his 
dared  for  the  principles  of  protection,  fair  share  in  return.   In  his  speech  at  Sioux 
the  rates  of  duty  to  be  measured  by  the  Falls,  September  3,  1910,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
difTcrence  in  cost  of  production  at  home  said:    "  It  should  be  the  dutv  of  some  gov- 
and  abroad.    He  always  has  said  that  an  ernment  department  or  bureau  to  inves- 
impartial  commission  is  best  fitted  to  tigate  the  conditions  in  the  various  pro- 
ascertain  such  differences.    He  has  often  tected  industries  and  see  that  the  laborers 
commended  the  present  tariff  law  as  the  really  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  tariff 
best  that  has  ever  been  enacted  both  as  supposed  to  be  enacted  in  their  interests, 
a  revenue  producer  and  a  measure  of  pro-  and  if  from  any  investigation  of  a  certain 
tection,  and  though  never  asserting  that  it  industry  it  appears  that  the  tariff  supposed 
was  perfect,  has  insisted  that  it  should  not  to  be  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage 
be  amended  without  adequate  information  w<  »rker  results  in  such  shape  that  the  bene- 
afler  impartial  investigation.  lit  does  not  reach  him,  the  tariff  on  that 

industry  should  be  taken  off/' 

INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM,  AND  RECALL 

In  a  speech  at  O.lumbus,  O..  August  .9.  initiative.  Rt^HKLNDUM.  and  recall 
IQ07.  when  Mr.    laft  wa-,  Secretary  of  In  his  Columbus  speech,  February  2i, 
War,  he  criticized  Mr.  Bryan's  demand  1912,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  '  I  believe  in  the 
for  the  referendum  (initiative  was  not  initiative  and  referendum,  which  should 
mentioned)  and  said:  "We  must  call  upon  not  be  used  to  destroy  representative 
fourteen  millions  of  elcctf)rs  to  leKi^late  government,  but  to  correct  it  whenever 
directlv.    O.uK!   anv   more   burdenvtriie  it  becomes  misrepresenlative.    The  power 
or  inelVicieiil  method  be  devised  than  ihi^.''  to  invoke  such  direct  action,  both  by  the 
I  believe  that  a  refeiendum  jnade  under  initiative  and  referendum,  should  be  pro- 
certain  conditions  and  limitations  in  a  vided  in  such  fashion  as  to  prevent  its 
subdivision  of  a  State  on  certain  issues  may  being  wantonlv  or  too  frequently  used, 
be  healthful  and  ubcfui.  but  as  applied  to  In  short,  I  believe  that  the  initiative  and 
our  National  Government  it  is  entirely  referendum  should  be  used,  not  as  a  sub- 
impracticable.'*  stitute  for  representative  government. 
President  Taft  vetoed  the  joint  resolu-  but  as  methods  of  making  such  govem- 
^***"^**'^*^*^ng  Arizona  as  a  state  solely  ment  really  representative." 
«>theground  that  the  consli  Mr.  k<KJsevelt,  referring  to  the  Dred 
Iw«P<»cd  state  provided  for  the  recall  of  Scoit  decision,  said  that  under  our  federal 
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beinp  drained  from  the  farms  into  the 
factories.  A  great  many  of  the  morbid 
conditions  of  our  society  are  due  to  this 
same  excessive  fostering  of  one  stage  of 
national  hfe  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
And  now  we  have  stimulated  it  so  much 
that  we  have  not  a  large  enough  market 
for  the  means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 


make  our  \va\  safel\'  back  to  normal  con- 
ditions. But,  as  Jackson  said,  we  must  all 
'lay  aside  mere  local  considerations,  and 
act  with  the  patriotic  determination  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  the  whole.' " 

THE  TARIFF 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Baltimore* 


product,  January    17,    191 1,   Governor  Harmon 


"We  talk  about  American  laborers 
competing  with  the  pauper  iatxjr  of  Eu- 
rope. Haven't  you  known  a  machine  that 
cost  $yjo  to  compete  successfully  with  a 
machine  that  cost  $50  that  did  so  much 


referred,  in  part,  to  the  tariff  as  follows: 

"We  believe  the  raising  of  public 
revenue  to  be  the  proper  object  of  all 
taxation;  that,  whatever  the  process,  the 
government  can  and  does  tax  nobody  but 


more  and  better  work?  its  own  citizens,  from  whom  comes  every 


"The  most  beautiful  theory  of  all  is  the 
theory  of  the  cost  of  production.  The 
Republican  party  said  they  wanted  to 

proportion  protection^ — proportion  rate 
of  duty  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  between  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer and  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
Which  foreign  manufacturer  and  which 
domestic  manufacturer**  Where  i<;  your 
standard  in  the  difference  in  cost  of  pro- 


dollar  it  gets;  that  tariff  taxes,  being  laid 
on  artic^  for  consumption,  apportion 
themselves  among  the  people  according 
to  the  amounts  consumed,  so  that  levying 
them  properly  means  an  adjustment  of 
burdens  among  consumers,  according  to 
their  ability  to  pay.  and  not  a  distribution 
among  manufacturers  of  riglits  to  collect 
tribute  from  consumers;  that  what  the 
Government  needs  is  known  and  the  wav 


duction?  to  collect  it  without  injustice  to  any  citizen 


"The  theory  of  the  Republican  party 

has  been,  if  you  make  the  great  captains 
of  industry  rich,  they  will  make  the  coun- 
try rich,    it  is  not  so  

**  Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?  1  wish 
i  might  hope  that  our  grandchildren  could 
Indulge  in  free  trade,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
even  they  cannot,  because  it  is  likely  that 
for  an  indefinite  period  we  shall  have  to 
pay  our  national  bills  by  duties  collected 
at  the  ports.  Therefore,  we  are  to  act 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Democratic  partv.  not  free  trade,  but 
ianjf  Jor  revenue,  and  we  have  got  to  ap- 
proach that  by  such  avenues,  by  such 
stages,  and  at  such  a  pace  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  stability  and  safety  of  the 
business  of  the  country." 

INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM,  AND  RECALL 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  published 
letter  from  Gov  W  oodrow  Wilson  to  Prof. 
R.  H.  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Virginia: 

"About  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 


is  easily  found,  while  no  man  or  body  of 
men  can  discover  or  apply  a  proper  rule 

for  levying  taxes  on  all  citizens  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  and,  besides,  what  is 
wrong  cannot  be  made  right  by  the  way 
it  is  done;  that  taxes  on  imports  for  needed 
public  revenue  afford  the  only  advantage 
to  .American  manufacturer*;  which  the 
Government  can  justly  give,  or  that  the 
country  ought  to  be  burdened  with,  in 
view  of  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  long  ship- 
ment imported  goods  must  undergo;  and 
that  American  labor  does  not  pet  Tht-  bene- 
fit of  exactions  from  the  people  demanded 
and  authorized  in  its  pretended  interest." 

iNfriATtVE.  REFERENDUM,  AND  RECALL 

In  his  speech  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Ohio.  February  8,  1912, 
Governor  Harmon  spoke  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  convinced  that  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  appiie<i  !'enerall\'  to  sub- 
j«ns  of  legislation,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  our  system  of  government  by 


{CoiUhided  on  page  44) 
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jndjges.  "This  provision  of  the  consti* 
tutbn,"  said  the  President,  "in  its  appli- 
cation to  county  and  state  judges,  seems 


to  me  so  pernicious  in  its  effect,  so  destruc- 
tive of  independence  in  the  judiciary,  so 
likely  to  subject  the  rights  of  the  individual 

to  the  possible  tyranny  of  a  popular  ma- 
jorit>,  and,  therefore,  sd  iniurious  to  the 
cauie  of  free  goveninjcnt  liiat  i  must  dis- 
approve of  the  constitution  containing  it." 
At  Toledo,  O.,  March  8,  1912,  he  said: 
"  A  mry^t  serious  objection  to  the  recall 
of  decisions  is  that  it  destroys  all  prob- 
ability of  consistency  in  constitutional 


system  the  remedy  for  such  a  wrong  as 

Lincoln  described  was  very  difficult,  but 
that  "the  decision  of  a  state  court  on  a 
constitutional  question  should  be  subject 
to  revision  by  the  people  of  the  state." 
If  such  a  decision  should  be  reversed,  "the 
popular  verdict  should  be  accepted  as 
final,  and  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion definitely  decided  —  subject  only  to 
the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  dt  the 
United  States."  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  per- 
fectly clearly  stated  his  positinn  rer^arding 
the  recall.  He  states  that  our  ami  is  to 
get  the  best  type  of  judge  and  keep  him  on 


l?.*^'!?''^^^.^' '  .  •  •  •  '  •  •   the  bench  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  neces- 
sary take  off  the  bench  the  wrong  type  of 


Finally,  I  ask,  what  is  the  necessity  for 
such  a  crude,  revolutionary,  fitful,  and 
un!»tabie  way  uf  reversing  judicial  con- 
atniction?  ...  t  do  not  fve^itate  to 
say  that  it  lays  the  ax  at  the  foot  of  the 
trw  of  well-f)rdered  freedom  and  subjects 
the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and  property 
without  remedy  to  the  fitful  impulse  of  a 
ternary  majority  of  an  electomte." 

MR.  WILSON 

recall:   1  surrendered  to  the  facts.  My 

whole  prc-po'  M-  su,n  —  my  whole  reason- 
ing —  was  again  t  thc^e  things.  But  when 
I  came  into  contact  with  candid,  honest, 
public  spirited  men  who  could  speak  (with 
regard,  for  dumple,  to  Or^)  from 
pervmal  observation  and  experience,  they 
Ikxjrcd  me  flat  with  their  narraiion  of  what 
had  actually  happened.  I  found  in  the 
men  who  had  advocated  these  things,  who 
had  put  them  into  operation,  and  who  had 
.Tccomplishcd  things  by  them,  not  critics 
«r  opponents  of  representative  govern- 
ment, but  men  who  were  eager  to  restore 
it  where  it  had  been  lost. 

"  Each  state  must  judge  for  itself.    I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  made  a  subject 
oa  ^national  policy. 

_  J'T'f  <rf  judges  I  am  absolutely 

-/""^  ^'^^^'^  It  is  a 

for  a  s>-mrtnm.  not  for  a  disease. 

bei=5SS'SS^   It  is  merely 


judge.  But  the  question  of  applying  the 
recall  in  any  shape  is  one  of  expediency, 
merely.  He  does  not  believe  in  applying  it 
where  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  But  that 
sooner  than  permit  the  continuance  of  a 
system  by  which  unworthy  and  corrupt 
judges  persist  on  the  bench  he  would  favor 
any  necessary  method  of  removing  them. 

MR.  HARMON 

representatives,  which,  while  it  has  short- 
comings like  all  human  institutions,  I  do 

not  bel  ieve  has  proved  a  failure. 

"  The  measure  is  confessedly  an  experi- 
ment, and  as  several  states  have  recently 
underuken  it,  my  attitude  is  lite  that  of 
'the  man  from  Missouri.'  I  have  always 
found  it  wiser  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others,  in  matters  of  doubt,  when  I 
could,  rather  tlan  by  my  own.  And  no 
one  can  justly  claim  that  this  new  depar- 
ture in  government  has  yet  passed  the 
experimental  stage  in  other  states. 

"  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  judge  others  by  one's 
self,  and  I  gravely  question  whether,  as  a 
private  citizen  immersed  in  business  and 
personal  affairs,  1  should  be  able,  however 
Willi  11 to  devote  to  a  proposed  measure — 
unless  it  were  a  very  simple  one  involving 
no  details — the  study  of  its  own  provisions 
and  of  their  effect  on  other  laws  or  sulv 
jects,  which  is  required  to  qualify  one  to 
lake  part  in  the  important  work  of  legis- 
lating for  a  great  commonwealth." 
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GETTING  TOO 


MUCH  MONEY 


A MAN  from  Penn^lvanla '  sat 
in  a  brokerage  office  in  New 
York  a  month  or  so  ago  talk- 
ing tliiiiL^s  over  with  the  head 
of  the  lirm.  He  had  never 
done  business  with  that  house  before  and 
was  not  sure  whether  he  would  this  time. 
He  had  come  frankly  asking  advice  and 
counsel.    1  his  was  what  he  heard: 

"  Your  investment  is  unsound  from  top 
to  bottom  because  yon  have  disregarded 
two  fundamentals.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  not  a  security  on  this  list  that  can  be 
sold  in  any  marketplace.  In  the  second 
place,  you  are  making  altogether  too  much 
money  for  safety!" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  'too  much  monqr  7" 
asked  the  visitor. 

The  experienced  financial  man  laughed. 
"Wdl,"  he  said,  "you  seem  to  me  to  ex- 
pect to  make  as  much  money  out  of  your 
investment  as  though  you  went  into  busi- 
'  ness  with  it.  You  seem  to  think  that  if 
you  lend  a  nun  the  money  for  business 
purposes  he  ought  to  pay  you  about  15  per 
cent,  a  year  for  the  use  of  it.  Yet  you 
know  perfectly  well,  because  you  are  a 
manufacturer  yourself,  that  15  per  cent, 
is  about  all  you  can  expect  in  your  own 
business  on  the  actual  value  of  your  plant 
and  capital.  If  these  people  to  whom  you 
have  lent  money  are  to  get  as  much  out  of 
this  business  as  you  do  out  of  yours  they 
would  have  to  earn  about  30  per  cent,  on 
this  money  so  as  to  pay  you  your  1$  per 
cent,  and  have  a  fair  return  for  them- 
selves." 

The  visitor  had  never  seen  it  in  just  that 
light.  He  argued  that,  since  he  could  make 
a  big  return  on  the  money  in  his  own  bu^ 
ness,  he  thought  tliat  all  his  money  ought 
to  bring  him  as  good  a  return,  otherwise 
he  did  not  see  the  use  of  investing  it  at  all. 
Nothing  could  shake  him  in  that  view  of 
the  situation,  and  the  banker  fmally  gave 
him  up,  advised  him  to  stick  to  business 
and  leave  investments  alone.  He  went 
away  from  that  office,  with  nothing  gained 
except  the  single  idea,  "too  much  money." 


This  same  thing,  in  a  greater  or  lesser 

degree,  is  happening  all  over  the  country 
all  the  time.  From  my  own  experience 
in  answering  letters  to  this  magazine.  1 
believe  ihat  the  worst  victims  of  the  "too 
much  money"  habit  are  women. 

That  is  the  reason,  of  course,  why  a  list 
of  selected  women  investors  is  almost  always 
the  first  li.st  bought  by  a  promoter  who  is 
going  into  the  "get-rich-quick"  game. 

Apart  from  the  "get-richK|uick"  game, 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  In  the  legitimate  in- 
vestment market  a  very  high  rate  of 
interest  or  dividend  is  extremely  alluring 
to  women.  The  "too  much  money" 
habit  seems  natural.  A  man  who  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  7  and  10  per  cent,  on 
his  mone\'  because  he  thinks  he  has  busi- 
ness sense  enough  to  earn  that  amount 
will  reckon  on  getting  some  of  it  by  the 
use  of  foresight  in  choosing  securities  sell- 
ing below  their  real  value  and  allowing  his 
principal  to  grow  in  a  natural  and  spon- 
taneous way.  A  woman,  however,  wants 
it  all  to  come  in  In  divulends  or  interest. 

It  may  seem  invidious  and  unkoid  to 
add  that,  next  to  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try, the  choicest  victims  of  tlie  "t  jo  much 
money"  habit  are  country  doctors  and 
country  clergymen.  • 

A  business  man,  who  has  been  a  con- 
sistent investor  for  twent;-  vears,  made 
the  statement  not  long  ago  that,  whenever 
any  of  the  securities  which  he  owns  get 
to  a  price  where  they  pay  7  per  cent,  on  the 
market  value  (as  when  a  security  paying 
5  per  cent,  on  par  is  selling  for  yr  or  72),  he 
invariably  sells  them.  He  admits  that 
this  rule  has  brought  him  heavy  losses  at 
times,  because  the  conditions  that  caused 
the  7  per  cent,  basis  were  only  temporan,-; 
but  lie  atids  that  for  every  loss  that  he  has 
had  on  this  account  there  have  been  two 
occasions  when,  if  he  had  not  sold  on  the 
7  per  cent  basis,  he  would  have  had  a 
heavv  loss  on  account  of  tb«'  complete 
cessation  of  dividends  or  interest.  Out 
of  his  experience  he  has  evolved  a  theory 
that.  In  two  cases  out  of  three  where  stand- 
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arc!  securities  sink  to  a  7  per  cent,  basis, 
there  is  some  catastrophe  impending. 

Such  an  ironclad  rule  of  thumb,  of  course, 
cannot  be  apph'ed  by  everybody.  There 
are  parts  of  the  country,  for  instance,  where 
a  7  per  cent,  rate  is  as  conservative  as  a 
5  per  cent,  rate  would  be  in  the  older  and 
more  nearly  cr3rstallized  sectbns  of  the 
country.  If  one  live  in  the  Far  West  or 
the  Far  South  it  is  possible  to  get  a  much 
higher  return  than  one  can  gpt  living  in  the 
East  and  have  almost  but  not  quite  as 
good  security.  This  magazine  does  not 
attempt  to  make  easy  rules  for  investors, 
because  there  are  no  easy  rules  governing 
the  use  of  money.  What  is  right  for  one 
person  is  wrong  for  another,  and  what  is 
right  for  1912  may  be  utterly  wrong  in 
1913.  If  there  is  one  science  that  demands 
adaptability  it  is  the  science  of  investment. 

When  you  come  to  put  away  money, 
consider  first  of  all  your  own  circum- 
stances. Figure,  if  you  will,  the  very  lowest 
possible  rate  of  return  from  that  money 
with  which  you  can  get  along.    Use  that 
as  your  starting  point.    Work  out  from  it 
a  theory  and  a  plan  of  investment.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  no  first  hand  knowledge 
about  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks,  or  any 
other  form  for  the  use  of  capital.    In  that 
case  you  must  seek  guidance.   You  will 
get  it  cither  by  personal  study  or  through 
advice.    In  either  case  your  object  ought 
to  be  to  find  out  how  much  more  than 
your  minimum  you  can  get  without  step- 
ping over  the  Hne  where  the  principle  of 
conservatism  ends  and  the  principle  of 
"too  mMch  money"  begins. 

Suppose  you  try  to  study  it  out  for 
yourself.  You  will  begin,  naturally,  with 
the  savings  bank  in  your  own  home  town, 
or  with  the  insnrance  company  nearby,  for 
these  are  investors  who  stand  out  above 
»hc  rest  of  the  investment  work!,  like  giant 
trees  in  a  forest  of  undergrowth.  You  will 
fxnd  that  the  savings  bank  and  the  insur- 
ance company  average  a  return  of  4  per 
^t.  to  5  per  cent,  on  their  invested  funds. 

T*'*  if^^  y^"'         talk  to 

Wm  through  their  officers,  that  their 
more  recent  mvestment  has  yielded  a 
^Uther  return  with  apparently  equal  secur- 

il^  r^"^  investment  they 

i«tt«le  »  f rw  yt^n        U  you  give  them 


a  chance  they  will- try  to  tell  you  the 
reason .  why,  but  they  probably  won't 
succeed. 

You  wilt  take  their  lists,  perhaps,  and  go 

over  them,  after  you  get  so  familiar  with 
financial  terms  ami  descriptions  that  you 
can  tell  a  bond  or  a  mortgage  Irom  a  block 
of  stock.  You  will  discover,  after  a  while^ 
that  the  savings  bank  sticks  to  bonds  and 
mortgages;  but  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany varies  its  investment  by  buying  rail- 
road, industrial,  and  bank  stocks. 

So  much  for  the  great  investors.  If  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  individual 
investors  who  are  not  guided  or  ruled  by 
laws  or  regulations  you  will  discover  that 
they  are  guided  by  slightly  different  prin- 
ciptes.  The  average  large  investor  who  is 
not  a  business  man  and  who  does  not  think 
that  he  is  entitled  to  speculate  even  to  a 
limited  degree,  figures  in  these  days  on  an 
average  income  of  about  5  per  cent,  from 
the  securities  if  he  lives  in  the  East  and 
about  6  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  if  he  lives 
in  the  West  or  the  South.  He  gets  his 
rate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  uncon- 
sciously from  the  average  mortgage  rate 
in  his  own  vicinity  —  that  is,  from  the 
rate  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  were  bor- 
rowing money  on  his  own  property,  city 
or  country. 

It  is  not  difficult,  and  it  does  not  require 
any  long  course  of  study  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion about  the  rate  of  income  that  you 
ought  to  get  from  your  invested  funds. 
You  can  get  plenty  of  sane  and  helpful 
advice.  To  repeat,  it  is  dangerous  and 
ditTicult  to  gcncrah'ze;  but  it  is  probably 
true  thnt,  if  one  should  submit  a  hypo- 
thetiotl  question  to  the  half  dozen  most 
careful  and  experienced  financial  experts 
of  the  United  States  to-day  and  obtain 
from  them  a  complete  reply,  the  average 
rate  that  they  wouki  indicate  for  different 
kinds  of  funds  would  be  something  like  the 
foltowing: 

An  investor  who  dare  not  take  the 
slightest  chance  with  anv  part  of  the 
principal  or  risk  the  cessation  of  interest, 
and  wanted  marketability  could  obtain 
about  4.40  per  cent.  An  investor  who 
could  run  a  slight  risk  of  depreciation  in  a. 
part  of  the  principal  and  was  hxjking  sim- 
ply for  good  solid  securities  and  market- 
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ability  might  get  4.75  per  cent.  One  who 
wanted  the  same  characteristics  except 
that  marketability  is  a  minor  factor  can 

go  a  little  over  5  per  cent.  The  man  who 
can  ignore  marketability  almost  entirely 
and  wants  simply  reasonable  safety  and 
a  substantial  income  can  probably  aver- 
age close  to  per  cent.  He  who  seeks 
an  average  return  higher  than  this,  par- 
ticularly in  the  KisT  and  the  North,  must 
recognize  thai  lie  gives  up  a  certain 
amount  of  safety  and  reliability  for  every 
decimal  of  increase  to  his  income. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  hii:',her  the  in- 
come rate  the  more  restrictions  the  careful 
critic  will  throw  around  his  remarks.  For 
instance,  ahnost  any  careful  banker  who 


is  trying  to  get  an  average  yield  of  5.5  per 
cent,  for  a  supposed-to-be  conservative 

investor  will  probably  suggest  that  the 
bulk  of  tlic  fund  should  not  yield  more 
than  5  per  ct  it  and  that  the  high  average 
income  be  obtamed  by  putting  in  some  6 
per  cent,  and  even  7  per  cent,  securities. 
He  will  also  suggest  that  the  subdivision 
of  The  fund  be  more  minute  as  the  income 
rises.  Although  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  banker,  to 
advise  a  woman  to  put  all  her  money  into 
a  4  per  cent,  standard  railroad  bond  selling 
at  100.  the  same  banker  would  hesitate  for 
a  long  time  before  advising  the  same 
client  to  put  half  of  her  fund  into  one  bond 
at  j)  per  cent.— C  M.  K. 


CHAMP  CLARK,  OF  PIKE  COUNTY 

A  COMPROMISE  CANDIDATE  —  A   PLEASANT  PERSONALITY  —  HIS  SERVICES  TO 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION  IN  CONGRESS  —  A  LACK  OF 
STATESMANSHIP  AND  NATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


FORTY  years  ago  a  voung 
Kentuckian,  who  wanicd  to 
be  a  school  teacher,  was  ad- 
vised to  apply  in  writing  for 
the  position  of  principn!  of  a 
normal  school.  He  did  so.  His  applica- 
tion did  not  convey  any  very  clear  idea 
of  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher  but  in 
other  respects  was  a  model  of  conciseness. 

"  I  am  twenty-two  years  old,"  he  wrote. 
"My  post  office  is  Lawrenceburg,  Ken- 
tucky. 1  am  six  feet,  one  inch  tall,  weigh 
17$  pounds,  am  a  coll^  graduate,  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  a  Campbellite  by 
religion  and  a  Master  Mason.  Yours 
truly,  J.  B.  Qark." 

The  author  of  that  document  is  now  an 
applicant  for  a  larger  job  —  that  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  L'nitfJ  States,  lie  has  not 
filed  a  written  application,  but  the  infor- 
mation available  to  the  inquirer  who 
undertakes  the  serious  task  of  trying  to 


ascertain  his  qualifications  is  much  h'ke 
that  contained  in  young  Mr.  Qark's 
note  of  1872  —  and  just  about  as  satisfy- 
ing. He  is  sixty-two  years  old  instead  of 
twenty-two.  I  le  weighs  fifty  pounds  more 
and  hails  from  Missouri  instead  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  has  taught  several  schools 
and  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for 
eif^hteen  years.  His  hair  is  white  instead 
of  yellow,  but  his  voice  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  Incidentally,  he  has  dropped  his 
first  name  and  half  of  his  second.  He  is 
now  plain  Champ  Gark. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Clark  to 
intimate  that  those  are  his  only  claims 
to  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. They  are,  however,  the  points 
that  are  emphasized  and  brought  for- 
ward wliencvcr  and  in  whatever  company 
C^hamp  Clark  is  discussed.  Nobodv  talks 
of  Champ  Qark  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  great  principles  of  goveroment  on 
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which  the  American  people  are  divided. 
He  is  not  known  as  the  champion  of  any 

of  the  scxalled  "Progressive"  ideals  that 
mark  the  real  points  of  difTcrence  between 
the  factions  into  which  both  the  great 
political  parties  are  separated.  He  has, 
beyond  a  doubt,  been  of  great  service 
to  his  parT>-.  particiilarl>'  in  Congress,  and 
if  Presidential  nominations  in  1912  arc  to 
be  distributed  as  rewards  for  party  ser- 
vices Mr.  Qark  is  entitled  to  serious 
consideration. 

Those  who  arc  most  earnestly  urging 
his  candidacy  are  pleadin^^  that  he  will 
be  more  nearly  acceptable  to  all  the 
elements  that  now  make  up  the  party 
organization  than  any  other  candidate 
who  has  been  put  forward.  This  is 
probably  true,  and  if  harmon>'  among 
the  parly  workers  is  all  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  seeking,  the  Baltimore 
convention  doubtless  could  do  much  worse 
than  to  nominate  Mr.  Clark.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  could  hold  the 
radical  Democratic  voters  against  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  for  instance,  or  that  he  could 
draw  to  his  ticket  from  Mr.  Taft  enough 
of  the  dissatisfied  and  detachable  Repub« 
lican  vote  to  win. 

Yet*  of  the  first  56  Democratic  delegates 
chosen.  Champ  Clark  got  46.  Champ 
Clark's  own  state  of  Missouri  gave  him 
its  36  delegates.  Oklahoma  divided  its 
20  delegates  evenly  between  him  and 
Woodrow  .Wilson.  The  first  four  county 
conventions  in  Kansas  instructed  for  the 
Speaker.  Whatever  advantage  there  is 
politically  in  a  running  start  lies  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

First  among  the  causes  that  have 
brought  Cliamp  Clark  to  the  point  of  being 
a  serious  factor  in  the  Presidential  contest 
is  his  personality.  Regard  him  as  of 
Presidential  size  or  not,  it  requires  only 
brief  personal  contact  with  the  big  Speaker 
to  be  charmed  and  impressed  with  his 
quality  of  friendliness.  I-'veryone  likes 
him  and  he  likes  evervone.  His  bitterest 
political  enemies  iiavc  been  his  warmest 
personal  friends.  It  was  this  likeableness 
that  won  him  his  leadership  in  Congress, 
and  enabled  him  to  conciliate  the  warring 
factions  of  bis  party  and  weld  them  into 
a  working  unit.   And  this  harmonizing 


of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  is  easily  the 
biggest  thmg  Champ  Gark  has  ever  done. 

Champ  Clark  was  bom  in  Anderson 
County,  near  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  March  7, 
1850  —  "the  day  Daniel  Webster  made 
the  speech  upholding  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  which  put  him  out  of  politics/'  is  the 
way  he  fixes  the  date.  Christened  James 
Beauchamp  (pronounced  Beecham),  he 
was  known  in  early  life  as  James  B.  Clark, 
as  Governor  Wilson  and  President  Cleve- 
land were  known  as  Thomas  W.  Wilson 
and  Stephen  G.  Gevdand  in  their  respec- 
tive youths. 

His  life  story  differs  only  in  detail  from 
the  stories  of  thousands  of  poor  boys  who 
have  won  their  way  into  Congress.  It  is 
the  t>'pically  American  story  of  native 
abihtv,  industry,  and  adventurous  spirit 
—  farm-hand,  school  teacher,  storekeeper, 
country  editor,  lawyer,  orator  —  the  pro- 
gression is  a  familiar  one  to  every  reader 
of  American  biographies.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  three  >ears  old.  As  a 
barefoot  boy  of  twelve  he  got  near  enough 
to  the  battle  of  Perryville  to  hear  the 
shooting,  and  oncL  he  saw  a  little  band  of 
seven  home  guards  stand  off  the  whole  of 
Morgan's  cavalry  brigade.  That  was  all 
he  saw  or  heard  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
read  everything  he  could  lay  his  youthful 
hands  on  and  acquired  the  habit,  which 
he  still  retains,  of  picking  out  odd  and 
curious  facts  from  his  reading  and  storing 
them  away  in  a  memory  that  has  a  rare 
capacity  for  minute  details.  He  taught 
school  when  he  was  sixteen,  then  entered 
Kentucky  University,  whence  he  was 
expelled  after  two  years  —  a  fact  he  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  Another  student, 
Ezra  Webb,  picked  a  quarrel  with  him 
over  the  meal-hours  of  a  students'  dining 
club  of  which  Clark  was  steward.  Clark 
was  as  quick  tempered  then  as  now  and 
whacked  Webb  over  the  head  with  a 
scantling.  Webb  struck  him  in  the  face 
as  another  student  seized  Clark's  h:mds 
from  behind  and  held  him.  Clark 
wrenched  himself  loose  and  from  under 
his  pillow  drew  a  broken  revolver  —  for 
which  he  had  traded  a  1  atin  grammar  and 
dictionary.  He  fired  at  Webb  but  the 
bullet  went  wild.  Webb  complained  to 
the  college  authorities  and  Clark  was 
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expeUed.   More  than  thirty  years  later 

Webb  wrote  to  Qingressman  Clark  for 
help  in  adjusting  a  claim  against  the 
Government,  and  got  it. 

1  wo  years  more  of  school  teaching; 
then,  on  the  advice  of  Colonel  Alexander 
Campbell,  son  of  the  fouiuler  of  the  re- 
ligious  denomination  kno\\'n  a*^  "  Dis- 
ciples nf  ("hrist,"  he  entered  the  senior 
class  al  Betiiany  College,  West  Virginia, 
from  which  he  graduated  summa  cum 
laude.  With  his  degree  young  Clark 
called  on  Colonel  Campbell,  who  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do. 

"Teach  for  a  year  and  then  go  to  the 
Cincinnati  law  school/'  said  the  young 
man. 

"You  can  get  the  principaiship  of  the 
West  Liberty  Normal  School  if  you  will 
send  in  a  written  application  for  it,"  said 
Colonel  Campbell,  and  the  document 

quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
resulted.  Then  young  Clark  went  down 
to  Cincinnati  to  arrange  to  enter  the  law 
school. 

Going  home  from  Cincinnati  a  stranger 

he  met  on  the  tmin  suggested  that  he  try 
for  the  superintendency  of  the  public 
schools  of  Paris,  Ky.  He  got  off  at  i^aris, 
and  within  a  day  or  two  was  appointed 
superintendent.  But  when  he  got  to  Law- 
rcnceburj^  he  found  a  notification  of  his 
election  as  president  of  Marshall  College,  at 
a  salary  of  ^1,400.  Me  accepted  it  and 
remained  at  the  post  a  year.  Then  he 
began  to  study  law.  From  the  law 
school  he  drifted  out  to  Kansas.  A 
casual  acquaintance  picked  up  on  the 
train  turned  his  thoughts  to  Wichita. 
"Wichita,"  he  said,  "  was  the  place  for  a 
young  fellow  —  Wichita,  where  the  Texas 
steers  came  up  in  great  droves  and  the 
Spanish  milled  dollars  fairly  roiled  about 
the  streets,  while  the  Greasers  were  always 
fighting  and  making  practice  for  lawyers. 
So  1  went  to  Wichita." 

He  reached  Wichita  as  its  first  great 
boom  was  waning.  I  here  were  no  Span- 
ish milled  dollars,  no  quarrelsome  Greasers, 
and  the  cattle  were  all  going  to  Great 
Bend.  Added  to  that,  it  was  one  of  the 
worst  years  in  Kansas  history.  I  he 
pickings  were  poor  indeed.  One  day,  the 
morning's  mail  bad  brought  him  a  check 


for  $35  for  a  graduation  oration  he  had 

written  for  another  taw  student.  He 
paid  his  board  bill  and  bought  a  ttclcet 
for  Missouri,  to  look  for  a  school. 

At  Louisiana,  Mo.,  down  in  Pike 
County,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
had  resigned.  Young  Clark  applidl  for 
the  place.  His  recent  presidency  of  Mar- 
shall College  was  a  trenitiitlous  asset. 
But  the  high  school  principal  wanted  the 
place  and  the  trustees  compromised  by 
promoting  him  and  giving  the  high  school 
to  Clark  —  incidentally  chopping  ^300 
a  year  off  the  superintendent's  salary 
and  giving  it  to  the  newcomer  to  bring 
his  up  to  $1,200. 

Young  Clark  shaved  off  part  of  his 
Kansas  beard  and  taught  in  side  whiskers 
for  a  year  or  so.  He  ran  a  newspaper, 
the  Rherside  Ptm,  and  sold  it  in  a  year 
at  a  $700  profit.  Then  he  hung  out  his 
shingle,  and  began  to  practice  law  and  the 
great  American  game  of  running  for 
oftice.  He  drew  some  early  prizes  — 
Presidential  elector  on  the  Hancock  and 
English  ticket,  city  attorney  of  Louisiana, 
city  attorney  of  Bowling  Green,  assistant 
state's  attorney  (rf  Pike  County,  then 
state's  attorney. 

By  this  time  Champ  Gark  had  become 
one  of  .the  prominent  men  of  Pike  County. 
He  was  a  law  partner  of  David  A.  Ball  — 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
Missouri  in  1908.  He  handled  some  big 
criminal  trials  and  gained  fame  as  a  cross- 
examiner. 

Mr.  Clark  was  "C^hamp"  Clark  bv  thi^ 
time.  Soon  after  leaving  law  school  he 
found  that  a  J.  B.  Clark  was  getting  mail 
at  nearly  every  post  office  in  the  country. 
Sometimes  they  got  his  letters  and  sent 
them  hack  to  the  writers. 

"  1  tried  lopping  off  the  James'  and 
traveling  as  plain  'Beauchamp  Qark.' 
but  my  friends  insisted  upon  pronouncing 
it  'Bo-champ,'  or  abbreviated  it  \o  'Bo 
Clark',"  said  the  Spe.Tker,  telling  me  how 
he  made  the  change.  "I  thought  I 
would  save  them  trouble  by  abbreviating 
it  myself  and  began  to  write  it  'Champ 
CKirk.'  It  has  been  a  grwxi  asset.  It  is 
short  enough  to  be  usually  printed  in  full. 
Look  at  any  list  of  'those  present'  in  the 
papers.  Others  are  mentioned  by  sur- 
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names  only,  but  my  name  is  printed 
'Champ  Clark.'"  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Speaker  is  alive  to  the 
value  of  advertising.  He  is,  as  1  shall 
demonstrate. 

•  But  to  get  him  out  oF  Bowling  Green, 

Mo.,  and  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Personal  popularity  and  oratory 
did  it,  just  as  these  attributes  have  taken 
many  others  over  the  same  route.  Champ 
Qark  has  ahvays  been  an  orator.  His 
voice,  even  in  conversation,  is  resonant 
and  flexible.  When  he  gets  under  way 
there  is  no  hall  so  big  that  his  voice  can- 
not reach  every  comer  of  it.  This  causes  a 
demand  for  his  services  on  big  occasions. 
At  the  St.  Louis  national  convention  of 
1904  he  was  permanent  chairman.  His 
speech  and  Martin  W.  Littleton  s  were 
the  only  ones  the  delegates  really  heard. 
There  is  a  type  of  oratory  in  which  the 
manner  of  the  speaker  counts  for  much 
more  than  the  matter  of  his  speech.  It 
is  not  unfair  to  Champ  Clark  to  say  that 
his  eloquence  is  in  this  class.  Not  that 
his  speeches  are  mere  sound  and  fury  — 
on  the  contrary,  thev  arc  often  crammed 
with  facts.  He  i.s  at  his  best  when  lectur- 
ing on  some  long  dead  statesman.  His 
favorite  hero  is  Thomas  F.  Benton,  and 
he  can  enthrall  anv  audience  when  he 
talks  of  the  preat  Mis'-nurian.  His  culofjy 
of  General  Frank  P.  Blair  was  included 
by  the  late  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  his  collection  of 
the  best  orations  of  the  world.  His 
oralorv  and  his  personal  popularity  won 
him  an  election  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature,  where  he  served  one 
term  in  1889.  As  chairman  of  the  juris- 
prudence committee  he  reported  a  bill  — 
he  df*cs  not  claim  the  authorship  of  it  — 
prohibiting  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  forbidding  monopolies  to  do 
bu\iness  in  Missouri.  It  was  one  of 
th'  first  anti- trust  laws  enacted  in 
Aiiitrica.  It  still  siantls  unamended  and  it 
wa:>  through  its  enforcement,  curiously 
enough,  that  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  as  attor- 
ney general  of  Missouri,  W(jn  the  fame 
whiVIi  enabled  him  to  defeat  Champ 
( Jark  s  law  partner,  Senator  Ball,  for 
governor.  Another  legislative  achieve- 
ment of  which  Mr.  Clark  is  proud  was  the 


introduction  of  a  bill  providing  for  the 
Australian  ballot. 

His  service  in  the  legislature  enhanced 
his  reputation;  and  his  marriage,  in  1881, 
to  Miss  Genevieve  liennett  ot  Callaway 
County  gave  him  a  family  connectioii  oif 
considerable  extent  in  northeastern  Mis- 
souri. Congressional  politics  in  the  ninth 
Missouri  district  is  of  the  intense  variety. 
In  1888  it  had  taken  2,100  ballots  in  the 
district  convention  to  choose  between 
nine  candidates  for  the  nomination.  In 
i^K>  there  were  eij^ht  candidates  and 
2,000  ballots.  In  1892  the  opponents 
of  the  sitting  member  got  together  and 
put  up  Champ  Clark  to  contest  for  the 
nomination  against  Congressman  R.  H. 
Norton.  Fven  with  the  contest  narrowed 
down  to  two  men  the  campaign  was  a 
protracted  and  bitter  one.  From  March 
until  the  end  of  August  the  candidates 
stumped  the  district,  accompanied  by 
armed  guards.  'I'he  convention  sat  tor  nine 
days  and  finally  split  and  nominated  both 
Clark  and  Norton.  The  state  committee 
settled  the  matter  by  ordering  a  direct 
nomination  at  a  primary  election.  Demo- 
cratic voters  chose  Champ  Clark  and  in  No- 
vember he  became  a  member  of  Congress. 

There  he  found  himself  a  member  the 
majorit\ ,  swept  into  power  in  the  Qeve- 
land  landslide.  Two  great  issues  con- 
fronted the  Fifty-third  Congress  —  the 
tariff  and  the  silver  question.  The  new 
member  from  Missouri  rather  prided 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the  tariff. 
He  had  been  talking  tariff  reform  from  the 
stump  and  had  a  head  full  of  facts  and 
figures.  It  interested  him  as  everything 
involving  minute  details  interests  him. 
l-fe  was  a  much  more  earnest  advocate  of 
free  silver,  however,  than  of  tariff  reform. 
That  was  the  big  and  burning  issue  of  the 
West.  "Silver  Dick"  Bland  of  Missouri 
was  the  leader  of  the  free  silver  movement 
in  Congress  and  Champ  Clark  became 
one  of  his  trusted  lieutenants.  W  illiam 
J,  Bryan  was  one  of  Mr.  Clark's  fellow 
Congressmen,  and  their  common  interest 
in  the  silver  qiu  stion  brought  them  to- 
gether in  a  political  and  pe  rsonal  friend- 
ship that  has  never  been  broken. 

in  the  election  of  1894,  Mr.  Qark,  tike 
many  other  •  Democrats,  lost  his  0>n- 
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gressional  seat.  He  lesimied  the  practice 
of  law  and  began  to  turn  to  the  public 

lecture  platform  as  a  ineans  of  livelihood, 
it  has  been  almost  his  principal  source 
of  income  ever  since.  He  is  always  in 
great  demand  by  Chautauqua  audiences. 
"Richer  than  Golconda"  is  the  title  of 
one  of  his  popular  lectures.  It  deals  with 
the  literature  ol  The  Bible  Other  sub- 
jects include  current  politicui  lupics  and 
the  lives  of  by-gone  statesmra.  And 
after  he  was  reelected  to  Congress  in 
1896  he  found  that  his  Conpressional 
debates  made  valuable  advertising  for 
his  paid  lectures. 

In  the  McKinley  Congress  that  met 
in  1897  the  tariff  was  the  main  issue. 
Free  silver  had  gone  down  to  defeat  with 
Mr.  Bryan.  The  framing  of  the  Dingley 
tariif  bill  and  the  fight  agamst  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  party  leaders,  but  the 
spectacular  p:irt  of  the  performance  fell 
largely  to  Champ  Qark  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  General  Charles  H.  Gros- 
venor  of  Ohio  for  the  Republicans.  They 
were  beautifully  staged,  these  debates  be> 
tween  Clark  and  Grosvenor.  Clark  was 
the  younper  but  ♦'jro'^venor  could  quote 
Statistics  with  even  mote  lacility.  1  heir 
daily  duels  filled  the  galleries.  Clark 
would  fairly  lash  himself  into  a  frenzy 
of  righteous  wrath,  and  General  Gros- 
venor would  come  back  with  volleys  of 
deadly  statistics.  It  was  all  very  exciting 
and  dramatic  and  it  drew  good  press 
notices  for  both  combatants.  And  it  was 
just  as  real  as  stnt^e  duels  usually  arc. 

It  was  prohtable,  too.  Between  ses- 
sions the  team  of  Gark  and  Grosvenor 
commanded  the  highest  salary  on  the 
Chautauqua  circuit.  Thev  were  "head- 
liners" —"  Hon.  Champ  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri and  Hon.  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  of 
Ohio  in  joint  debate  on  the  tariff."  That 
bill  never  failed  to  draw  crowded  houses 
and  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  both 
the  actors.  Even  the  enforced  retirement 
from  Congress  of  General  Grosvenor  some 
years  later  has  not  interfered  with  Mr. 
Clark's  activities  on  the  platform.  Hc 
still  works  his  wa\  via  the  Chautauqua 
route  from  Washington  to  Bowling  Green 
and  back,  incidentally,  he  has  thus  been 
seen  by  more  voters  than  any  other  man 


In  public  life  except  possibly  Mr.  Bryan, 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  President  Taft. 

Aside  from  the  tariff  debates,  Mr.  Clark's 
ConL'ressional  activities  were  not  of  espe- 
cial interest  except  for  the  picturesqueness 
of  his  name  and  figure,  which  served  to 
keep  him  in  the  public  eye  until  he  was 
chosen  f1fx)r  leader  of  the  minority  in 
December,  IQ08,  to  succeed  John  Sharp 
Williams.  Champ  Clark  was  by  this 
time  one  of  the  oldest  members  in  point 
of  service;  his  personal  popularity  was 
unchallenged  and,  while  sympathizing 
with  the  Southern  viewpoint,  he  had  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  problems  of 
the  Northern  Democrats.  Moreover,  he 
had  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Democratic 
membership.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  Democratic  members  of  Con- 
gress, through  his  oonciliatoiy  tactics* 
found  themselves  working  in  substantial 
harmony  on  every  important  quMtton. 

In  the  extra  session  of  1909,  Mr.  Oark, 
as  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  took 
the  lead  in  the  discussions  of  tariff 
schedules  at  the  hearings  before  that  body. 
Mere  In?  skill  as  a  cross-examiner  came 
into  play.  ihe  only  truth  liiat  was 
told  at  any  of  those  hearings  was  what 
I  brought  out  on  cross^amination." 
Mr.  Clark  boasted  to  me,  and  the  facts 
justify  his  claim.  His  carefully-staged 
tariff  debates  with  General  Grosvenor 
and  his  really  marvelous  capacity  f<N' 
memorizing  facts  and  figures  stood  him  in 
excellent  stead. 

in  the  spring  of  1910  a  situation  arose 
which  calkd  for  conciliatory  leadership 
of  euctly  the  kind  of  which  Mr.  Clark 
was  capable.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  effective  fight  on  "C^nnonism."  A 
coalition  of  insurgent  Republicans  with 
the  Democrats  gave  a  working  majority 
which  could  have  won  the  battle  easily. 
When  the  issue  was  put  to  a  vote,  twenty- 
three  Democrats,  under  the  leadership 
of  Representative  Fitzgerald  of  New  York, 
voted  with  the  standrpat  Republicans. 
Their  indignant  associates  were  for  read- 
in  them  out  of  the  party.  "We  haven't 
got  Democrats  enough  in  the  party  now," 
Mr.  Clark  told  the  indignant  ones,  "so 
what's  the  use  of  throwing  anyone  out 
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just  because  he  doesn't  agree  with  us  on 
one  point?" 

It  did  not  worry  Mr.  Clark  that  a  great 
principle  was  at  stake.  Party  solidarity 
was  the  important  thing  and  his  persuasive 
powers  restored  it. 

Mr.  Clark's  chief  claim  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination,  as  stated 
by  his  friends,  is  that  it  was  his  success 
as  a  conciliator  and  harmonizer  of  the 
party  in  Congress  that  brought  about  the 
Democratic  landslide  in  1910.  These  ad- 
vocates go  so  far  as  to  declare  —  pre- 
sumably with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Clark, 
since  they  are  the  men  who  are  closest 
to  him  —  that  every  Democrat  who  was 
elected  governor  of  a  Northern  state  in 
1 9 10,  who  won  a  Congressional  scat  from 
the  Republicans,  or  who  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  by  a  Democratic 
legislature  elected  in  1910,  as  well  as  every 
Diemocratic  party  worker  who  has  got  on 
the  public  pay  roll  as  a  result  of  this  land- 
slide, is  under  an  obligation  to  Champ 
Clark  which  can  be  adequately  discharged 
only  by  nominating  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency. That  is  the  statement  seriously 
made  to  me  in  Washington  bv  one  of  the 
real  leaders  of  the  Clark  Presidential 
boom.  If  it  were  true  it  would  demon- 
strate that  the  Democratic  party  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  where  the 
spoils  of  office  arc  of  more  importance 
than  the  public  welfare.  Perhaps  it  is 
an  ilhiminating  side  light  on  Mr.  Clark's 
political  ideals  that  he  and  his  friends 
believe  it.  It  is  also  characteristic  of 
those  whose  poHtical  breath  is  the  Con- 
gressional atmosphere,  to  believe  that 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  whole 
American  people  are  guided  by  and  based 
upon  the  proceedin<!;s  under  the  dome 
at  Washington.  The  Clark  Presidential 
boom  IS  distinctly  a  Congressional  move- 
ment. It  is  being  conducted  primarily 
from  the  Speaker's  office  in  the  Capitot. 
The  men  who  are  rimninj;  it  are  members 
of  Congress,  former  members  and  attach6s, 
whose  point  of  view  is  essentially  the 
Congressional  one.  Its  publicity  *' litera- 
ture** goes  out  under  Gmgrcssional  franks. 

The  result  of  the  (>>nf;rcssi()nal  election 
of  19(0  made  it  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Clark  would  be  the  next  Speaker. 


But  although  this  approaching  elevation 
to  perhaps  the  second  highest  office  in  the 
Federal  Government  gave  added  signifi- 
cance to  his  utterances  on  public  questions, 
it  did  not  cure  him  of  the  habit  of  incau- 
tk>u$  remarks  in  Congress.  His  reckless- 
ness in  the  use  of  language  had  been 
rather  amusing  than  serious  in  the  early 
days  of  his  Congressional  career,  and  it 
was  easy  in  heated  debate  for  his  an- 
tagonists to  provoke  him  into  rash  and 
ill-considered  utterances.  Nobody  took 
it  seriously  when  he  made  such  statements 
in  the  course  of  the  tariff  debates  of  1897, 
as  that,  if  he  had  his  way,  he  would  raze 
every  custom  house  "from  turret  to 
foundation  stone."  That  happened  be- 
cause Romulus  Z.  Leonard  of  North 
Carolina  stuck  his  tongue  out  and  "riled" 
Mr.  Qark-  At  least,  that  is  the  explana- 
tion the  Speaker  gave  me,  saying  that  he 
never  really  meant  it.  But  when  the  man 
about  to  become  Speaker  of  the  American 
House  of  Representatives  declared  in  ad- 
vocating the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill, 
"  I  am  for  it  because  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  the  American  f!ag  will  float  over 
every  square  foot  of  the  British  North 
American  possessions  dear  to  the  North 
Pole,*'  it  aroused,  instead  of  laughter, 
an  international  misunderstanding.  That 
this  incautious  remark  of  the  Speaker  had 
great  influence  in  inducing  the  Canadian 
Parliament  to  reject  the  reciprocity  pro- 
posals is  not  dented  anywhere.  Nor  does 
any  one  seriously  challenge  Mr.  Clark's 
perfectly  good  intentions  toward  the 
Reciprocity  bill  —  he  has  never  been 
accused  of  deliberately  betraying  a  cause 
which  he  opcnl>'  professed  to  favor. 

His  elevation  to  the  Speakership  has 
not  caused  Mr.  Clark  to  forget  the  prac- 
tical side  of  politics.  Tremendous  elTorts 
to  detach  the  old  soldier  vote  from  the 
Republican  party  are  being  made  by  the 
Democratic  leaders.  A  dramatic  oppor- 
tunity to  emphasize  his  devotion  to  the 
G,  A.  R.  came  when  the  vote  was  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
winter  on  the  Sherwood  dollar-a-day 
pension  bill.  Mr.  Clark  never  overlooks 
a  dramatic  opportunity.  The  bill  was 
safely  passed  —  229  to  92  —  and  there 
was  no  more  need  for  the  Speaker's  vote 
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than  for  that  of  the  press  gallery  —  not 
as  much.  The  following  two  paragraphs, 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  tell  what 
followed: 

The  Speaker  —  The  clerk  will  call  my 
name. 

The  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark 
of  Missouri  and  he  voted  "Yea"  as  above 
recorded.    So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Good  Presidential  politics  —  and  if  Mr. 
Clark  misses  that  mark,  good  politics  for 
Pike  GDunty  and  the  Ninth  Missouri 
district,  where  there  are  plenty  of  old 
soldiers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clark,  according 
to  his  wont,  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
had  the  Ninth  Missouri  district  in  mind 
than  the  United  States.    It  is  his  mental 


'it  is  mis  mental  habit  to  think  in  terms 
of  pike  col'nty  " 


habit  to  think  in  terms  of  Pike  County, 
as  it  were. 

In  February,  1912,  soon  after  the  Clark 
Presidential  boom  began  to  assume  serious 
proportions,  the  Speaker  said  to  me:  "I 
am  against  all  trusts.  There  can't  be 
any  good  restraint  of  trade.  I  don't 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  on  that 
point.  I  believe  the  Sherman  law  if  hon- 
estly and  courageously  enforced  would 
break  up  all  the  trusts,  but  if  there  is  any 
question  on  that  point  I  would  favor 
amending  it.  In  my  opinion  it  does  not 
need  any  amendment. 

"As  chairman  of  the  jurisprudence 
committee  of  the  Missouri  legislature 
I  reported  one  of  the  first  anti-trust  bills. 
No  one  has  ever  found  a  flaw  in  it  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  fines 
have  been  collected  under  it.  We  may 
get  a  million. 

"  I  have  devoted  more  time  to  the  tariff 
than  to  any  other  political  question.  I 
debated  it  as  a  boy  in  school.  When  ! 
first  came  here  in  1893  I  thought  I  knew 
all  about  it.  Now  I  feel  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  presence  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe  —  like  a  boy  picking  up 
shells  on  the  seashore.  The  question 
ramifies  into  so  many  other  things  that  it 
embodies  all  human  activities  and  if  one 
is  studious  he  can  learn  something  new 
about  it  all  the  time.  As  the  Government 
is  conducted  at  present  we  have  to  raise 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Whether  that 
rate  of  expenditure  will  ever  be  reduced 
I  do  not  tr>  to  say.  I  have  been  wrestling 
with  that  question. 

"We  have  only  two  great  sources  of 
revenue  —  the  tariff  and  the  internal 
revenue  tax.  There  used  to  be  a  great 
revenue  from  the  land  office  but  it  is 
about  gone  now.  We  have  to  raise  from 
§325,000,000  to  $350,000,000  a  year  from 
the  tariff.  Perhaps  if  the  income  tax 
amendment,  which  I  favor,  is  adopted  we 
can  reduce  the  tariff  considerably.  My 
idea  of  tariff  reform  is  to  levy  the  highest 
taxes  on  luxuries  that  they  will  bear  and 
not  invite  smuggling  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  lowest  tariff  or  none  at  all  on 
necessaries.  The  whole  thing  needs  over- 
hauling from  top  to  bottom  and  readjust- 
ing to  cut  out  the  monstrosities  and  ex- 
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tortions  in  the  Payne  Bill  and  raise  the 
maximum  revenue  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  the  minimum  of  money  from  the 
pKxkets  of  the  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  under  the  Payne  bill  every  time  one 
dollar  goes  into  the  I  reasury  four  or  five 
dollars  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  tariff 
barons.  I  would  make  some  exceptions 
to  levying  the  highest  tariff  on  luxuries. 
Some  things  are  so  valuable  in  small  bulk 
that  if  the  tariff  is  very  high  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  defrauded  by  smugglers. 
Diamonds  are  a  fme  illustration  of  this. 
I  would  have  two  rates  on  diamonds,  one, 
the  higher  on  the  finished  product  and  a 
low  tax  on  uncut  stones,  so  as  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  diamond  cutting 
industry  in  America. 

"  I  can  take  the  Pa>'ne  bill  and  rearrange 
the  rates  so  as  to  get  $500,000,000  instead 
of  $325,000,000  revenue  and  at  the  same 
time  cheaf>en  the  finished  products  to 
the  people.  This  can  be  done  in  clothing, 
furniture,  machinery,  and  many  food 
products.  A  splendid  example  is  in  the 
case  of  blankets  nine  feet  long,  worth  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  on  which 
the  present  rate  is  33  cents  a  pound  and 
$0  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  amounts 
to  a  tax  of  i82§  per  cent,  on  an  article  of 
prime  necessity.  Do  you  know  how 
many  of  these  blankets  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  last  fiscal 
year?  A  total  value  of  $40.20  on  which 
the  tariff  amounted  to  $60.53.  From  the 
tariff  on  one  kind  of  sheepskin  gloves  — 
the  sort  the  women  call  kid  gloves  —  the 
Government  got  a  total  revenue  from  im- 
portations in  one  year  of  S2.40." 

The  discussion  of  the  tariff  was  inter- 
rupted at  this  point  by  a  newspaper  man 
who  wanted  the  Speaker  to  contribute 
to  a  "symposium"  on  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  Speaker  obliged  with  several  interest- 
ing facts  about  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  as 
that  he  was  the  only  red-headed  President, 
that  he  was  the  first  to  import  Merino 
sheep,  that  he  started  the  Agricultural 
Department,  and  that  when  Minister  to 
France  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
of  the  precious  seeds  of  the  Italian  rice, 
which  he  sent  to  America,  where  they 
became  the  progenitors  of  all  the  great 
rice  plantations  of  the  South.   Then  he 


defined  his  notion  of  tariff  reform  a  little 
more  closely  by  saying  that  he  was  in  favor 
of  duties  that  would  produce  the  largest 
revenue  and  give  a  fair  degree  of  protection. 

"What  about  the  so-called  Progressive 
issues,  Mr.  Speaker?"    I  inquired. 

"Well,  take  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. We  have  it  out  in  Missouri.  I 
voted  for  it.    It  is  a  state  issue. 

"  I  introduced  the  Australian  ballot 
bill  in  the  legislature  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  politicians.  I  was  really  the 
author  of  the  parole  bill.  I  was  the  cause 
more  than  any  one  man  living  or  dead  of 
the  primary  law  being  adopted  in  Missouri. 


TWO  OF  MR.  CLARK'S  TRADEMARKS 

THE    FARMEk    HAT     AND    THE     "  BARN-IXX)R  FLAP*' 
TROUSfcRS  POCKET 

,  CooqIc 
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"  YOUNG  CLARK  SHAVED  OFF  PART  OF  HIS 
KANSAS  BEARD  AND  TAUGHT  IN  SIDE 
WHISKERS  FOR  A  YEAR  OR  SO" 


The  first  Congressional  primar>'  ever  held 
in  the  state  was  the  one  at  which  I  was 
nominated;  and  afterward  primaries  were 
adopted  by  law. 

"  I  believe  in  Senatorial  primaries  — 
we  have  them  in  Missouri.  I  think  Sen- 
ators ought  to  be  elected  b\  the  people. 
I  favor  any  reform  in  the  ballot  law  that 
really  makes  for  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair 
count  and  brings  elections  close  to  the 
b«Kly  of  the  people.  1  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  corrupt  practices  act.  It  has 
d»me  a  great  deal  t)f  g^xKl  in  .Missouri."  | 

"  ^  ou  wish  to  be  classed  as  a  l*rogressive, 
then?"  I  asked. 

"  N'es.  I  class  myself  as  a  Progressive. 
It's  in  the  air-  everything  is  Progressive 
I  liCNO  da\  s." 

"ho  vou  anticipate  a  realignment  of 
I  hv  jH'oplo  into  new  pi^litical  parties. 
I  •h>gre\Nive  ami  Conservative?" 

"\e>.  I  think  \w  are  coming  to  that." 

"Ab«»ul  the  nvallr " 

"I  should  nther  not  state  my  jxisit ion 
«  »n  that  just  yet." 

Jiht  then  A  Ml  rang  in  the  Speaker's 

"         it.  thes're  in  tnmWe  in  there 
4%  tut  Tvc  got  to  go  und  l\x  it  up,"  he  re- 


marked, with  unconscious  profanity,  as 
he  strode  over  toward  the  House. 

A  human,  likeable  old  gentleman,  this 
member  from  Missouri  —  pleasant  to  talk 
with  or  to  listen  to.  popular,  magnetic, 
devoted  to  his  books  and  his  home  and  his 
family.  His  comfortable  old  white  house  at 
Bowling  Green  is  as  crowded  with  books  as 
a  public  librar\-.  An  interesting  personality, 
that  of  Champ  Clark  —  and  if  he  has  any 
conception  of  the  vital,  burning  questions 
the  American  people  are  asking,  any  grasp 
on  the  issues  and  problems  on  which  the 
voters  of  the  nation  are  sharply  divided 
as  never  before  since  the  dark  days  before 
the  Civil  War,  any  comprehension  of  the 
great  readjustments  that  are  going  on 
across  party  lines  as  the  Progressives  and 
Conservatives  are  reclassifying  themselves, 
one  finds  no  evidence  of  it  in  his  conver- 
sation or  recorded  speeches  —  except  as 
some  minor  s>mptom  of  the  great  unrest 
has  been  felt  in  Pike  County.  He  does 
not  bum  with  indignation  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  special  interests  on  the 
people's  rights,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  does; 
he  does  not  stand  firm  against  all  new 
departures  from  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
as  Judson  Harmon  does.  He  is  a  com- 
promise candidate. 


"THEN  HE  HL  Nt.  OUT  HIS  SHINGLE  AND  BEGAN  THE 
GREAT  AMERICAN  GAME  OF  RUNNING  FOR  OF- 
FICE." HE  WAS  ELECTED  TO  CONGRESS  IN  1892 
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THE  TINY 


DETECTIVE  S  EAR      THAT  BROKE   DOWN   THE  MCNAMARA  DEFENSE 
AND  THAT  HAS  CONVICTED  OTHER  CRIMINALS 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


ONE  day  in  May,  1911,  during 
the  session  of  the  Ohio  state 
legislature,  two  men  stood 
in  a  room  in  the  Hotel  Chit- 
tenden, at  Columbus.  One 
of  these  men  held  a  roll  of  bills  in  his  hand; 
and  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  get  senate 
bill  No.  256  out  of  committee.  The 
other  man  was  RcxlneyJ.  Diegle.  sergeant- 
at-arms  of  the  Ohio  state  senate.  He 
said  that  he  could  get  four  votes  for  that 
purpose,  at  S200  apiece,  provided  he  him- 
self got  $100  for  the  job.  The  first  man 
counted  out  $100.  Diegle  started  to 
take  it.  Then  he  walked  to  the  door  of 
the  closet  and  opened  it  and  looked  care- 
fully within.  Then  he  got  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  looked  under  the 
sofa.  Then  he  walked  back  and  took  the 
money.  And  in  June  —  two  months  later 
—  Diegle  was  sentenced  to  three  years 


in  the  penitentiary.  He  had  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  being  six  weeks  behind 
the  times:  he  had  looked  for  a  man  under 
the  sofa  —  he  should  have  looked  for  a 
dictograph.  For  a  dictograph  hung  under 
the  sofa,  and  a  stenographer  sat  in  the 
next  r(X)m  with  a  receiver  at  his  ear  and 
scribbled  down  the  words  that  sent  Diegle 
"across."  And  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio,  in  February  of  this  year,  sustained 
the  admissibility  of  the  evidence  obtained 
by  the  dictograph. 

The  dictograph  broke  down  the  Mc- 
Namara  defense  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
dynamiting  case;  from  November,  191 1, 
to  February  15,  1912.  the  dictograph  got 
the  evidence  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
International  Iron-workers'  Union  that 
led  to  the  arrest  of  President  Ryan  and  of 
forty-four  other  union  leaders  throughout 
the  United  States;  in  October,  191 1,  the 
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A  COMPLETE  DICTOGRAPH  OUTFIT 
TRANSMITTER,  EARPIECE,  AND  DRY  BATTERY 

dictograph  procured  the  conviction  of 
Mayor  Thomas  E.  Knotts,  of  Gary,  Ind., 
on  a  charge  of  receiving  a  bribe  of  $5,000. 

What  is  this  mysterious  dictograph? 

It  is  a  tiny  sound  magnifier  and  trans- 
mitter, Sf>unds  are  gathered  by  it  and 
are  multiplied  many  times  in  intensity, 
by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
vibrating  disc  that  receives  the  shock 
of  the  sound-waves.  These  vibrations  are 
transmitted  over  wires  to  a  receiving 
ear-piece  on  the  same  principle  as  by  or- 
dinary telephone.  The  novelty  of  the 
dictograph  is  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  its  sound  gathering  and  sound  trans- 
mitting device  —  a  device  the  technical 
construction  of  which  its  inventor  declines 
to  explain. 


The  transmitter  of  the  dictograph  is 
enclosed  in  a  round,  flat,  black,  vulcan- 
ized rubber  case,  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  an  ear- 
piece two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  dry 
battery  cell  about  two  inches  wide,  three 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  entire  apparatus  can  be  held 
in  one  hand,  and  altogether  weighs  a  little 
less  than  one  pound. 

The  dictograph  is  efficient.  In  the 
laboratory  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  in 
which  it  was  perfected,  I  stood  by  the  * 
side  of  Mr.  K.  M.  Turner,  the  man  who 
invented  it.  At  his  direction  I  took  up  an 
ear-piece  from  a  work  bench  while  he 
turned  a  switch.  Then  Mr.  Turner,  speak- 
ing merely  into  the  air  as  if  he  were  talk- 
ing to  another  man  in  the  same  room,  said, 
in  an  ordinary  conversational  tone: 

"Mr.  Haflf,  there  is  a  gentleman  on  the 
line  here  in  the  laboratory  who  wishes  to 
have  you  demonstrate  the  detective  dic- 
tograph. Will  you  please  talk  to  him  and 
show  him  how  it  can  be  heard  through 
various  materials?" 

At  once  I  heard  a  j)erfectly  distinct 
voice  answer: 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Turner.  I  am  now 
talking  in  an  open  room,  with  no  ob- 
struction between  me  and  the  transmitter, 
though  1  am  standing  about  four  feet  from 
it.  Now  I  shall  turn  a  switch  and  talk 
to  you  through  another  transmitter  that 
is  enclosed  tightly  in  a  wooden  box." 
Here  the  voice  began  to  sound  more 
remote  but  exactly  as  distinct  as  before, 
as  it  continued:  "I  shall  now  switch  to 
still  another  transmitter  that  is  imbedded 
in  a  solid  blcxrk  of  cement,"  and  now  the 
voice  seemed  very  far  away,  but  still 
perfectly  audible  and  distinct.  I  asked 
the  voice  several  questions  and  received 
its  answers.  Then  Mr.  Turner  led  me 
out  of  the  building  in  which  the  laboratory 
is,  across  a  yard  to  another  building,  and 
there  introduced  me  to  Mr.  HafT,  who  at 
once  continued  the  conversation  that  we 
had  just  broken  off  and  showed  me  the 
wooden  box  and  the  concrete  block  con- 
taining the  several  transmitters. 

The  detective  dictograph  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  commercial  dictograph, 
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which  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more  remark- 
able device.  Mr.  Turner  had  been  for 
many  years  —  and  still  is  —  the  successful 
manufacturer  of  an  apparatus  that  was 
designed  to  assist  the  deaf  to  hear.  He 
applied  the  sound  gathering  and  intensi- 
fying principle  of  this  apparatus  to  an 
intercommunicating  telephone  system  for 
convenience  in  his  factory.  The  result 
was  the  commercial  dictograph.  It  is  a 
wooden  box  in  which,  side  by  side,  are 
a  transmitter  and  an  opening  that  corre- 
sponds in  its  use  to  the  horn  of  a  phono- 
graph. Below  is  a  row  of  keys,  each 
marked  with  a  name.  Standing  in  front 
of  his  desk  in  his  private  office,  Mr. 
Turner  pressed  down  the  key  marked 
"Engineer."  In  a  moment  a  marker 
flew  up  before  a  glass  above  the  key,  and 
Mr.  Turner  now  pressed  the  key  upward 
and  began  to  walk  about  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  A  voice  called 
out  of  the  opening  beside  the  transmitter, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room, 
and  said: 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Turner." 

"Good  morning,"  Mr.  Turner  replied, 
still  strolling  about  the  room.  "  Do  you 
hear  me  plainly?" 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  the  voice. 

"Will  you  please  bring  me  a  Turner  tele- 
phone?   I  want  to  have  it  photographed." 

"All  right,  sir,"  the  voice  replied, 
"  but  I  hope  you  can  wait  about  ten  min- 
utes for  it,  as  none  of  those  here  has  a 
name  plate  on  it." 

At  Mr.  Turner's  suggestion  I  entered 
the  conversation,  sitting  in  a  chair  six 
feet  from  the  instrument.  Later,  he 
called  up  two  men  in  different  buildings 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  three  discussed 
a  business  letter  that  all  of  them  had  seen 
the  day  before.  No  mouthpiece  nor  ear- 
piece was  used  by  any  of  them.  By  the 
time  they  had  finished  and  Mr.  Turner 
had  shut  off  the  connection,  a  man  had 
brought  in  a  Turner  telephone.  It,  also, 
utilizes  the  same  transmitter  as  the  detec- 
tive dictograph,  so  that  it  requires  no 
mouthpiece,  but  it  does  require  an  earpiece. 

So.  from  these  three  devices  —  the 
acousticon.  the  commercial  dictograph, 
and  the  Turner  telephone  —  the  detec- 
tive dictograph  was  evolved.    Its  opera- 


tion is  perfectly  simple:  the  transmitter 
is  readily  hidden  —  as  in  the  concrete 
wall  of  Ortie  McManigal's  cell  in  Los 
Angeles;  or  as  in  the  space  between  the 
back  panel  of  a  desk  drawer  and  the  back 
of  the  desk,  in  the  Ironworkers'  head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis  —  and  the  fine 
wires  that  lead  to  the  ear-piece  are  as 
easily  carried  away  through  a  hollowed 
table  leg  and  a  tiny  hole  in  the  floor,  or 
by  some  similar  device.  In  a  room  of 
ordinary  size  it  gathers  every  sound,  even 
whispers  from  the  farthest  corner,  and 


HOW  A  DICTOGRAPH  IS  HID 

SHOWING  THAT  IT  IS  SMALL  bNOUGH  TO  BE  CON- 
CtALEO  BEHIND  THb  BACK  OF  A  UbSK  DRAWER 


transmits  them,  magnified  in  volume,  to 
the  receiver.  In  ordinary  detective  use 
the  receiver  is  in  a  room  next  door  or  on 
the  fl(K)r  below,  but  in  one  case  the  Burns 
detectives  have  used  it  over  a  wire  a  mile 
long.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  circuit 
has  to  be  connected  with  one  or  two  extra 
batteries  like  the  small  dry  cell  that  is 
used  for  short  distances. 

The  dictograph  has  been  employed 
for  other  such  odd  uses  as  these:  by 
Professor  Frank  Perret  to  study  the  minor 
activity  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  between  erupn 
tions;  by  Mr.  William  Boyce,  of  Chicago, 
during  an  expedition  in  the  jungle  of  Africa, 
to  hear  the  sounds  made  by  wild  beasts 
when  undisturbed  by  men;  in  the  Metro- 
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politan  Opera  House  and  in  the  Hudson 
Theatre,  New  York,  to  enable  the 
managers  to  hear  the  rehearsals  on  the 
stage  from  their  private  offices;  to  enable 
Representatives  in  Congress,  while  sitting 
in  their  rooms  in  the  office  building,  to 
hear  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

But  the  most  promising  field  for  the 
detective  dictograph  is  in  aiding  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  Mr.  Turner,  the 
inventor,  has  this  theory  about  the  ob- 
taining of  evidence:  Reverse  the  old 
method  of  working  up  confessions  of 
criminals.  That  method  was  to  put  the 
accomplices  in  separate  cells  and  then  to 


criminal  with  the  literal  record  of  his  most 
secret  conferences,  and  he  will  break  down. 

There  may  be  abuses  of  the  dictograph 
as  well  as  worthy  uses.  It  has  been  used 
in  one  instance  to  steal  stock  market 
quotations  from  a  broker's  office.  It 
could  be  used  for  blackmail.  For  this 
reason,  the  detective  apparatus  cannot  be 
bought;  it  can  be  leased  only,  and  by  no 
one  except  persons  who  prove  their  char- 
acter and  motives  to  be  above  question. 
Practically,  its  use  is  limited  to  reputable 
detective  agencies  and  to  officers  of  the  law. 
To  such  persons  it  is  rented  for  $100  a  year, 
or,  for  shorter  periods,  for        a  month. 


ONE  OF  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  DETECTIVE  DICTOGRAPH 

OUTSIDE  AND  INSIDb  VltW  OF  \  TURNhR  TtLI.PHONE.     EXPERIMENTS  MADE  TO  PERFECT  THIS  DEVICE, 
THE  COMMERCIAL  DICTOGRAPH,  AND  THE  ACOUSTICON,  LED  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  DETECTIVE  APPARATUS 


deal  with  them  one  at  a  time,  telling  each 
that  the  other  had  given  way  and  urging 
him  to  get  even  by  telling  his  story  on 
the  other.  The  new  method  should  be 
to  imbed  a  dictograph  in  the  concrete 
wall  of  a  large  cell,  put  the  accom- 
plices together,  and  have  the  officers  keep 
away  from  them,  but  to  let  their  friends 
and  kinspeople  visit  them  freely.  Sooner 
or  later,  when  they  are  alone,  they  are 
certain  to  talk  of  their  crime,  and  to  give 
plenty  of  clues  from  which  conclusive 
evidence  may  be  worked  up.  Human 
nature  cannot  endure  to  keep  such  secrets 
locked  in  silence.  And  when  they  talk,  a 
stenographer  in  the  warden's  office  can  take 
down  every  word  they  say.   Confront  the 


Such,  then,  is  the  detective  dictograph, 
it  has  armed  the  law  with  a  new  weapon 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  Almost 
literally,  it  becomes  the  voice  of  con- 
science made  audible  in  speaking  tones. 
Even  experimenting  with  it  one  feels  a 
sense  of  fear  and  danger  as  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foe  against  whom  there  is  no 
defense.  Its  terrors  for  breakers  of  the 
law  may  be  imagined  from  that  dramatic 
moment  in  Los  Angeles  when  it  made  the 
stout  hearts  of  t-he  McNamara's  fail, 
buttressed  though  they  were  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  millions  of  workingmen,  by  the 
skill  of  great  lawyers,  and  by  the  power  of 
almost  unlimited  money  —  when  a  whisper 
had  wrecked  a  national  conspiracy. 

f 
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OCIALISM  is  a  ferment  that 
slowly    but    surely  disin- 


is 


c 

tegraling  the  three  hierarchies 
^  ^  upon  which  present  day 
^» — ^  European  civilization  rests, 
the  hierarchy  of  privileged  government, 
the  hierarchy  of  standing  armies,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  private  property.  This  fer- 
ment has  worked  its  way  into  parliaments 
and  is  democratizing  all  monarchies;  it 
has  impregnated  the  soldier  with  the  rest- 
less germs  of  a  new  internationalism;  and 
has  raised  the  red  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  domain  of  centralized  wealth. 

In  Europe,  standing  armies  are  going 
to  give  way.  not  to  the  pressure  of  the 


taxpayer,  nor  to  the  mumbled  prayers 
of  peace  societies,  but  to  the  menace  of 
the  Socialist  conscript;  property  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  ward  of  the 
state  and  less  the  slave  of  the  individual; 
and  you  will  find  many  conservatives  in 
every  capital  who  believe  that  the  end  of 
monarchies  is  at  hand. 

'!  his  Socialism,  so  powerfully  organized 
m  every  European  country,  will,  in  the 
next  decade,  in  some  modified  form,  be 
the  strident  voice  in  our  own  politics, 
rising  shrill  and  forebcxJing  above  the 
doleful  orotund  of  the  old  party  prophets. 

This  study  of  European  Socialism  was 
undertaken  to  ascertain  under  what  con- 
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JEAN  JAURES,  PROBABLY  THE  WORLD  S  ABLEST  SOCIALIST 

AND  LEADER  OF  THAT  FACTION  OF  THE  PARTY  IN  FRANCE  WHICH  BELIEVES  IN  TAKING  PART  IN  THB 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY 


ditions  Socialism  flourishes  in  the  three 
leading  European  countries,  and  of  de- 
termining its  strength  and  its  trend.  If 
it  is  coming  to  us,  let  us  know  what  it  is 
doing  in  the  country  of  its  birth. 

The  ferment  of  Socialism  naturally 
began  in  France,  that  yeast  pot  of  civili- 
zation. It  began  as  all  ferments  do,  in 
a  very  humble  manner,  and  it  began  while 
that  unhappy  country  was  still  red  with 
the  gore  of  the  Revolution.  It  gained 
its  power  amongst  the  despised  proletar- 
ians, who  had  been  the  grim  and  sullen 
background  of  the  Revolution.  Indeed. 
Socialism  is  the  only  political  and  economic 
educational  force  that  has  troubled  itself 
with  the  forgotten  masses.  It  is  the 
evangel  of  hope  to  the  under-one,  a  hope 
fed  on  discontent,  a  discontent  that  has 
to-day  weakened  every  tradition  in  France, 
ecclesiastical,  military,  economic,  and 
political,  and  that  has  undermined  every 
source  of  authority.  Socialism  has  entered 
politics  and  is  already  a  determining  force 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Jean  Jaur^s  is  probaby  the  world's 


JULES  GUESDE 

LEADER  OP  THOSE  FRENCH  SOCIALISTS  WHO  BE- 
LlhVt  THAT  ONLY  A  REVOLUTION  CAN  BRING  THE 
CHANGES  THAT  THEY  SEEK  AND  WHOSE  FACTION  HAS 
RECENTLY  UNITED  WITH  THAT  OF  JAURbS,  FORMING 
THE  UNITED  SOCIALIST  PARTY 
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ARISTIDE  BRIAND 

WHOM   THE   SOCIALISTS   CALL   "  TRAITOR"  BECAUSE, 
WHILE  PREMIER.  HE  USED  THE  MILITARY  POWER 
OF  FRANCE  TO  PUT   IXiWN  THE  RAIL- 
ROAU  STRIKE  IN  I9IU 


ablest  Socialist.  He  possesses  attributes 
of  greatness  that  make  him  formidable  to 
his  adversaries,  and  that  lift  his  utterances 
high  above  the  reckless  palaver  of  the 
ordinary  Socialist  agitator.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  he  is  of 
middle  class  origin.  Instead  of  serving  a 
proletarian  apprenticeship  in  the  mills,  his 
is  a  genteel  university  preparation,  and  he 
fitted  himself  for  the  leadership  of  the 
masses  by  becoming  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  a  college  in  southern  France.  He  is 
well  endowed,  not  only  with  this  world's 
goods,  but  with  robust  health,  tireless 
energy,  and  an  unusually  active  mind. 
He  is  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  speaks  everywhere  on  all 
occasions,  is  editor  of  L' Humantte,  the 
Socialist  daily,  writes  for  numerous  other 
journals,  writes  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  author- 
ities in  France  upcjn  the  original  dcKuments 
pertaining  to  the  French  Revolution.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  his 
time,  adding  the  glow  of  the  southern 


country  to  his  vast  store  of  knowledge. 
He  first  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
as  a  Radical  in  1885.  After  serving  a  few 
years  he  went  back  to  his  professorship. 
In  1893  he  announced  his  conversion  to 
Socialism,  and  has  since  served  con- 
tinuously in  the  Chamber.  F.arly  in  his 
parliamentary  career,  he  formed  an  inde- 
pendent Socialist  group  with  Ren6  Viviani 
and  A.  Millerand,  two  well  known  Parisian 
lawyers,  a  group  to  whom  the  violent 
revolutionary  methods  of  the  Marxians 
did  not  appeal. 

These  Marxians  are  led  by  a  singular 
personality  —  Jules  Guesde,  a  typical 
revolutionist.  He  was  scarcely  twenty 
years  old  when  he  led  a  fearless  group  of 
rebels  against  the  prefecture  of  Mont- 
pellier.  and  captured  it.  He  fled  the 
country  to  escape  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  spent  his  exile  in  wandering 
from  place  to  place  as  an  evangelist  of 
violence.  Returning  to  France  in  the 
late  'seventies,  he  set  about  to  organize 
the  workingmen,  and  has  ever  since  been 
the  leader  of  the  more  restless  Socialists. 


GEORGES  CLEMENCEAU 

LEADER  OF  THE  RADICALS.  WHO  USED  THE  SOCIALISTS 
DURING  THE  DREYFUS  AFFAIR  AND  THEN 
RIDICULED  THEM 
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THE  LABOR  EXCHANGE  IN  PARIS 


A  CENTRE  OF  SOCIALISTIC  ACTIVITIES. 


SOLDIERS  CLEARING  THE  STREETS  DURING  THE  RAILROAD 
STRIKE  OF  1910 


He  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
zealot:  he  is  gaunt,  nervous,  with  restless 
eyes,  and  a  flowing  beard:  his  arms  are 
long  and  lank,  capable  of  expressive 
gestures;  his  voice  is  high  pitched,  and 
when  he  speaks  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies   the  trembling  bourgeois  may 


well  believe  him  an  emissary  of  revolution 
and  upheaval!  His  experiences  furnish 
an  ideal  setting  for  this  personality;  he 
has  fought  constantly  not  only  kings  and 
parliaments  and  courts,  but  want,  hunger, 
disease,  cold,  and  sorrow.  He  is  hero, 
martyr,  prophet. 


THE  CHA.MBER  OF  DEPUTIES 

IN  WHICH  THE  SOCIALISTS.  WITH  I  ID  VOTES  THAT  ARE  CAST  AS  ONE.  HOLD  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  IN 
THE  TOTAL  OF  SQO  VOTES  THAT  ARE  DIVIDED  AMONG  MANY  FACTIONS.     HERE,  BEFORE  CLLMEN- 
CEAU  DLSERTLI)  THEM.  THE  SOCIALISTS  COALESCED  WITH  THE  RADICAL«>.  MADE  JAL'KEb 
VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CHAMBER.  AND  PASSED  Nt'MEKOUS  LABOR  LAWS 
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READING  POLICE  WARNINGS  AGAINST  SOCIALISTIC  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  LABOR  DAY 


SOCIALISTS  POSTING  A  CALL 

TO  A  LABOR  DAY  DF  MONSTR ATION  —  ALWAYS  A  SIG- 
NAL FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  TR(X)PS  AND  THE  POLICE 
10  Bt  OUT  IN  FORCE 


Around  these  two  unusual  men,  the 
modern  French  Socialist  movement  is 
formed.  There  have  been  numberless 
factions.  Frenchmen  love  to  split  an 
idea  and  fight  over  the  fractions.  The 
most  important  of  these  factions,  identified 
by  their  various  leaders  and  doctrines,  are 
the  following:  Jaures  leads  those  Socialists 
who  believe  in  evolutionary  Socialism,  to 
be  hastened  by  their  participation  in  the 
practical  politics  of  the  day;  Guesde 
leads  those  who  believe  in  political  revolu- 
tion as  the  only  effective  method  of  gain- 
ing their  ends;  M.  GrilTuelhes  leads  the 
revolutionary  syndicalists,  who  believe 
in  violence  and  class  war.  Above  the 
jaures  and  Guesde  factions  are  the  Inde- 
pendent ScKialists,  who  do  not  submit  to 
party  discipline,  though  sharing  the  Social- 
istic ideals.  And  there  is  the  group  of 
Socialist-Radicals,  who  believe  in  property 
and  patriotism  as  well  as  in  the  Socialistic 
ideals.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
the  Jaur6s  faction  has  once  combined  with 
the  Radicals,  thus  forming  the  temporary 
Socialist-Radical  "bloc,"  under  the 
premiership  of  Cl^menceau.  Just  now 
the  Guesde  and  Jaures  factions  have 
united,  forming  the  United  Socialist  party 
—  probably  also  a  temporary'  coalition 
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CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS" 

BREAKING  THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE  BV  MOBILIZING  THE 
EMPLOYEES  AS  SOLDIERS,  THEREBY  MAKING  DISO- 
BEDIENCE TREASON.     NOTE  THE  MILITARY 
BADGES  ON  THESE  PORTERS'  SLEEVES 


Guesde  and  Jaur^s  and  ail  the  rest 
fought  one  another  furiously  until  the 
Dreyfus  affair  divided  all  Frenchmen 
into  two  camps.  And  all  Socialists  be- 
came Dreyfusards.  The  Dreyfus  affair 
was  the  opportunity  of  the  Socialists. 
Here  was  the  issue  clear  cut,  between 
the  old  and  the  new — the  old  tradi- 
tions, religious,  social,  military,  political, 
against  the  humble  man's  idea  of  justice. 
1 1  was  the  heroic  period  of  modern  French 
Socialism.  Red  and  black  flags  were 
borne  by  exulting  multitudes  through  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  University  popu- 
laire  was  organized  by  the  scholars  to 
instruct  the  people  in  the  issues.  In- 
flammatory meetings  were  held  every- 
where. Learning  united  with  passion  to 
usher  in  the  New  Time.  The  flame  of  an- 
ticipation spread  over  the  Republic. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  Social- 
ists coalesced  with  the  Radicajs  —  who 


began  to  call  themselves  Socialist-Radicals 
—  forming  the  famous  "bloc"  which 
controlled  the  Government.  Jaur^s  was 
made  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  and 
became  the  most  potential  figure  in  public 
life.  Millerand  was  lifted  into  the  cabinet, 
in  1899,  the  first  Socialist  in  the  world  to 
hold  such  a  place. 

France,  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need, 
was  bowing  to  the  Socialists.  They  were 
to  save  the  Republic.  In  part  payment 
for  their  votes  the  Radicals  adopted  the 
Socialists'  "minimum  programme"  and 
passed  a  number  of  labor  laws. 

It  seemed  but  a  step  from  the  "bloc" 
to  the  Premiership,  from  the  Premiership 
to  the  Presidency,  from  the  Presidency 
to  the  "Socialized  State." 

Then  something  happened,  something 
very  human.  The  Republic  had 
weathered  the  storm,  stronger  than  ever, 
and  the  Radicals  forgot  their  allies.  It 
was  the  old  deception,  the  old  disappoint- 


ARRESTING   A   SOCIALIST  AGITATOR 

ONE  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  SUCH  ARRESTS  MADE  ANNU« 
ALLY  BY  THE  POLICE  OFFICERS  OF  FRENCH 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS 
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SOLDIhKS  DEFENDING  RAILROAD  PROPERTY  DURING  THE  STRIKE  OF  I91O 

A  USE  Oh  IMfc  MILITAKY  ^•OW^R  THAI  AROUShU  MORfc  HIFIKR  RIShNIMfcNT  AMONG  SOCIALISTS  IJIAN 

ANY  RbCbNT  ACT  OF  ANY  l^OVLRNMtNT 


ment,  always  experienced  by  the  prole- 
tariat and  its  envoys.  After  the  great 
revolution  they  were  rejected;  after  the 
revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  they  were 
betrayed;  after  the  Commune  they  were 
exiled;  after  the  Dreyfus  affair  they  were 
laughed  at. 

Georges Clemenceau,  the  nimble  Machia- 
velli  of  Radicalism,  engaged  in  a  bril- 
liant debate  with  Jaures  that  had  the 
whole  country  on  its  tip-toes.  He  told 
the  Socialist  orator  that  his  Socialism 
was  an  impractical  vagary.  Jaures,  stung 
by  the  rebuke,  answered  that  he  would 
show  France  and  the  world  that  Socialism 
is  practical.  He  would  put  it  plainly 
into  print  so  that  everyone  could  read. 
This  was  promised  some  years  ago,  and 
remains  unfulfilled.  Even  this  prodigious 
communist  has  found  it  impossible  to 
transmute  the  Socialist  dream  into  words. 

But  an  immense  practical  turn  did  come 
out  of  this  notable  debate.  Jaur6s  was 
willing  to  surrender  his  differences  and 
unite  with  Guesde.  and  the  "United 
StKialist  Party"  was  organized  on  a 
compromise  programme  that  savors  of 
iMarxian  orthodoxy  and  that  demands 
the  usual  labor  legislation  —  eight-hour 
day,  minimum  wage,  etc. 

So  there  is  now  for  the  first  time  a 
united  Socialist  party  in  France.   At  the 


last  election  it  polled  i  ,600,000  votes  and 
elected  76  of  the  590  Deputies  in  the 
Chamber.  The  French  Chamber  is  di- 
vided into  a  great  many  little  groups. 
The  76  "United  Ones"  are  the  only 
staunch  party  in  this  collection  of  factions. 
Yves  Guyot,  who  is  no  friend  of  Socialism, 
but  its  most  distinguished  critic,  told  me 
"the  Socialists  have  the  only  compact, 
disciplined,  obedient  party  in  France. 
It  obeys  orders  like  a  regiment." 

At  least  there  is  unity  in  appearance. 
But  the  two  leaders  often  have  each  other 
by  the  ears.  Their  quarrel  is  the  quarrel 
of  Socialists  the  world  over  —  Shall  the 
Socialists  participate  in  governmental  ac- 
tivities or  shall  they  await  the  hour  of  the 
glorious  revolution  that  is,  by  some  tran- 
scendent miracle,  to  transform  society? 
This  is  the  question  between  the  mundanes 
and  the  supermundanes. 

Jaures  is  quite  mundane.  I  called  on 
him  in  his  home,  and  he  received  me  in 
a  well  stocked  library.  He  is  a  quiet, 
ponderous,  persuasive  man,  with  a  princely 
courtesy,  and  a  head  as  large  as  a  bushel 
basket.  I  asked  him  what  Socialism  is. 
"Socialism  is  the  splendid  ideal  of  a  state 
in  which  the  processes  of  production  and 
distribution  are  owned  by  society.  A 
condition  of  civilization  in  which  there 
will  be  neither  poverty  nor  wealth.  Our 
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guiding  principle  is  the  codperatioci  of  all 
for  the  good  of  all.  Toward  this  end  we 

are  making  constant  progress.  We  are 
gradually  undermining  the  present  sys- 
tem." 

By  what  method  are  you  doing  this?" 

"By  every  method.  Just  now  by  the 
parliamentary  method.  We  help  make 
laws,  we  create  public  sentiment.  This 
is  the  method  by  evolution.  It  does 
not  preclude  revolution.  But  revolution 
would  do  no  good  until  the  conditions 
are  ripe.  Conditions  are  ripening.  Every 
centime  added  to  the  price  of  food,  every 
new  evidence  of  the  heartlessness  of  the 
moneymaker,  helps  scatter  the  discontent 
that  forms  the  proletarian  motive. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me.  W'e  nve 
not  merely  wanting  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  aim  to  control  the  forces 
that  make  the  government.  When  we 
have  the  people  with  us,  what  is  goveni'< 
ment?    A  toy. 

"Certainly  I  believe  Socialism  is  prac- 
tical. Its  day  is  coming.  Just  when  and 
how  no  one  can  say," 

Then  I  sought  out  Cuesde  in  his  simple 
home.  Every  gesture  and  word  revealed 
his  vehement  enthusiasm.  He  paced  the 
floor  restlessly  as  he  answered  my  ques- 
tions, sometimes  seating  himself  on  a 
hassock  near  my  chair,  and  he  spoke 
earnestly  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard 
across  the  street. 

"What  is  Socialism?  It  is  the  onanci- 
pation  of  the  proletariat  from  ecommiic 
unrighteousness.  How  will  it  be  accom- 
plished? By  appropriating  all  forms  of 
productive  wealth  to  society*  and  putting 
humanity  in  possession,  instead  of  selfish 
individunls.  This  mer^ns  revolution.  It 
may  be  peaceful.  Jaures  thinks  so  and  is 
content  to  take  a  slice  at  a  time.  1  am 
restless.  1  don't  believe  we  can  ever 
attain  our  ideal  through  |>ar1iaments  and 
politics.  We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
violence  of  the  capitalist.  Jaur^  be- 
lieve in  the  slow  method.  I  believe  in  the 
effective  method." 

"Do  you  believe  the  Socialist  ideal  is 
practical?  " 

"Certainly.  1  have  seen  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  masses  since  1  first  began 
Socialistic  speaking." 


Here  you  have,  from  the  leaders,  the 
vague  ideal  that  forms  the  potency  of 
Socialism.  If  it  were  definite,  it  would 
cease  to  be  an  ideal,  would  lose  its  magic. 
Whatever  danger  lurks  in  Socialism  is  not 
in  its  leaders,  nor  in  its  methods,  but  is 
in  the  psychic  power  vrtlich  the  mystery 
of  an  intangible  notion  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  discontented  masses.  To  what 
extremes  will  this  idealistic  hypnosis  lead? 

This  spirit  of  humanitarian  unrest  and 
individual  discontent  is  the  prompter  of 
the  united  party,  with  its  76  deputies. 
It  is  also  the  spirit  of  the  Independent 
Socialists  who  have  34  deputies  in  the 
Chamber,  mostly  professional  men,  law- 
yers, professors,  journalists,  to  whom 
party  discipline  and  Marxian  orthodoxy 
are  distasteful.  I  hey  are  the  connecting 
link  between  the  unified  party  and  the 
Socialist-Radicals.  These  latter  have  140 
votes  in  the  Chamber,  and  in  any  other 
country  would  be  called  Socialists.  I 
asked  one  of  their  leaders  the  dilTcrence 
between  them,  and  he  said:  "  We  Socialist- 
Radicals  believe  in  property  and  patriot- 
ism; the  Socialists  don't." 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
parliamentary  Socialism  under  Jauris? 
To  the  Socialist,  disappointing;  to  the 
believer  in  orderly  progress,  reassuring. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  two  is  the  date 
of  the  first  French  democratic  Republic. 
Combes  was  its  premier,  Jaur^  its  master. 
There  were  no  "best  people"  in  the 
cabinet.  It  was  a  coalition  of  Socialists 
and  ultra-Radicals  —  proletarian  and 
petty  bourgeois.  It  undertook  three  tre- 
mendous tasks:  separating  Church  and 
State,  regenerating  the  army,  democratiz- 
\n9  the  bureaucracy  —  that  system  of 
centralized  administration  which  the  Re- 
public inherited  from  Napoleon. 

First,  they  began  with  the  Church. 
French  Socialists  and  ecclesiastics  have 
never  tried  to  understand  each  other.  At 
the  time  of  the  disestablishment  about 
four  fifths  of  the  wealth  of  France  was  in 
the  control  of  professed  churchmen,  and 
four  fifths  of  the  poor  people  never  went 
to  church.  "  Millions  of  our  people  never 
see  the  inside  of  a  church,"  a  Socialist 
from  Southern  France  told  me.  This 
warfare  ended,  politically,  as  soon  as  the 
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Radicals  and  Socialists  became  the  die-  France  now  has  a  petty  bourgeois  army 
tators.  The  Combes>Jaurfe  goveroment   and  navy»  a  petty  bouiigeois  scfaoiDi  system. 


closed  20,823  establishments,  and  secu- 
larized education. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  Socialistic 
methods.  Years  of  gradual,  almost  hn- 
perceptible  disint^ration;  a  concurrence 
of  power  and  opportunity  —  sudden  col- 
lapse. No  social  structure,  however 
ancient  and  firmly  established,  that  raises 
the  i«uc  of  poor  vs.  rich,  in  any  fonn,  is 
secure  against  this  lithodomus,  this  burrow- 
ing mollusk,  that  bnros  throiiyh  the  hard- 
est rocks  and  crumbles  them  into  dust 
heaps. 

Simultaneously  came  the  reorganizing 
of  the  army.  The  old  families  still  fur- 
nished the  officers  of  army  and  navy. 
They  were  Royalists,  and  the  Republicans 
would  not  trust  liicm.  The  Republic 
— that  was  merely  a  compromise  between 
Monardusts  aiid  Republicans  ~  was 
tilted  on  a  narrow  ledge.  The  Dreyfus 
affair  was  intended  to  tip  it  into  the  abyss. 
The  Royalists  had  failed  to  reckon  with 
the  Socialists,  and  the  time  has  gone  by 
forever  when  European  political  plotters 
can  afford. to  forget  the  Socialists. 
A  system  of  medi?eval  espionage  was 


a  petty  bourgeois  government,  thanks  to 

the  Socialists. 

Meanwhile  the  Socialists  saw  three  of 
then*  number  elevated  to  the  Cabinet: 
Millerand  in  1899,  and  Vhfiani  and 
Briand  in  1906.  Each  successive  appoint- 
ment added  to  their  disillusionment. 
Too  much  was  expected.  Socialism  is 
a  ferment;  the  Sodalists  looked  for  an 
eiq>fosion.  And  Socialists  who  attain 
power,  like  ail  others  who  attain  power, 
become  conservative  in  the  pzesoice  of 
vast  responsibilities. 

For  example,  when  Millerand  became 
the  first  Socialist  minister  in  history,  he 
was  heralded  throughout  the  world  as  a 
phenomenon.  He  proposed  some  splendid 
labor  legislation.  But  there  was  no  necro- 
mancy about  his  laws!  The  woild  moved 
on  as  usual,  in  poverty  and  plenty. 

The  disappointed  Socialists  met  in 
convention,  expelled  their  distinguished 
comrade  from  the  party,  and  declared 
that  whenever  a  Socialist  accepts  cabinet 
honors  he  ceases  to  be  a  Socialist. 

Viviani  proved  himself  less  original 
than  Millerand.    But  the  third  member 


instituted  by  General  Andr6.   The  foot-  of  this  SodaKstic  ministerial  trio  dis- 

steps  of  the  suspects  were  dogged  until  played  talents  that  make  him  the  most 

he  had  them  —  either  going  to  mass,  or  hated  and  most  lauded  man  in  France 

drinking  absinthe  in  some  remote  pro  to-day  —  hated  by  the  Socialists,  who  call 

vincial  town,  contrary  to  regulations,  him  a  traitor;  admired  by  the  propertied 

This  was  suflficient.  The  one  slwwed  his  bourgeois,  ^o  call  him  a  sagacious 

adhesion  to  the  church  of  the  Royalists,  statesman. 

the  other  his  disregard  for  the  discipline  Aristide  Briand  was  a  countr>'  lawyer 

of  the  Republic.    Before  the  scandal  be-  and  a  Radical  when  he  appeared  on  the 

came  so  great  as  to  demand  his  resigna-  public  stage.    He  soon  became  a  Socialist 

tion,  Andr6  had  weeded  out  the  unde-  of  the  fire-eating  variety.  In  1899.  at 


sirables. 

The  third  project,  to  render  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  more  supple  to 
democratic  demands,  remains  un.iccom- 
plished.    A   powerful   political  secret 


a  Sodalist  convention,  he  defended  the 

general  strike  ns  "lawful  insurrection," 
and  when  the  soldiers  are  called  out  to 
put  it  down,  "if  the  command  to  lire  is 
given,  if  the  officers  are  stubborn  enough 


societ}  -  "Freemasonry"  (which  is  in  no  to  try  to  force  the  soldiers  against  their 
way  to  be  confused  with  our  fraternal    will,  the  guns  might  be  fired,  but  perhaps 

not  in  the  direction  the  officers  thought." 
This  blood  hound  became,  by  the  miracle 
of  office,  the  sly  fox  of  officialdom. 

While  he  was  minister  of  education, 
under  Cl^menceau,  the  post  office  em- 
ployees decided  to  test  the  sincerity  of 
the  Radical-Socialist  ministry.  They  de» 


society  of  that  name)  -  hi.uh  Socialists 
and  Radicals  into  a  compact  body  with 
l?reat  mfluence  in  every  commune.  But 
It  ha.  not  succeeded  in  niodifving  the 
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manded  the  resignation  of  the  under-secre- 
tary  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  whom  they 
disliked;  they  demanded  the  right  to 
organize  themselves  into  labor  unions; 
and  they  asked  for  stricter  civil  service 
regulations,  removing  them  from  the 
influence  of  politics.  The  third  point 
was  not  refused,  the  other  two  were 
promptly  rejected.  The  first  one  would 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  cabinet,  the 
second  the  autonomy  of  the  State.  If  the 
men  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
labor  unions,  they  would  have  the  right 
to  strike  —  that  is,  to  annul  State 
authority. 

The  men  did  strike.  France  was  iso- 
lated from  the  world  for  a  week.  Social- 
ists were  holding  up  the  State.  The 
Government  promptly  dismissed  scores 
of  ringleaders,  introduced  soldiers  into 
the  service,  local  chambers  of  commerce 
lent  automobiles  and  hands  to  sort  and 
deliver  letters.  Then  the  men  went  back 
to  work.  In  a  few  months  they  struck 
again.  This  time  the  Syndicalists  —  the 
violent  Socialists  —  called  a  general  strike 
of  all  workers  to  back  the  State  employees. 
But  the  call  went  unheeded,  and  after 
some  marching,  a  little  terrorizing,  and 
much  talking,  the  men  resumed  their 
letter  carrying. 

During  this  time  Briand's  school  mas- 
ters threatened  to  strike.  As  minister  of 
education  he  promptly  dismissed  one  or 
two  of  the  hottest  pedagogues  who  had 
signed  a  virulent  circular.  This  stopped 
their  scholastic  threats. 

So  ended  the  first  attempt  of  Socialist 
State  employees  to  wring  concessions  from 
a  Socialist-Radical  Government.  "The 
State  is  a  greater  tyrant  than  the  private 
employer,"  they  complained  in  their  anger. 

Briand  was  now  made  prime  minister 
—  the  first  Socialist  prime  minister  in  the 
world.  And  he  showed  himself  the  most 
adroit  Frenchman  since  Gambetta. 

The  emplo>ees  of  the  railways  struck 
for  better  wages  and  better  conditions  of 
labor.  Briand.  before  the  strike,  had  met 
a  committee  of  the  men  and  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  for  them.  The  com- 
panies, through  his  mediation,  granted  the 
raise  in  wages  and  promised  to  consider 
the  other  points.    But  the  restless  men 


struck  and  tied  up  all  the  traffic  of  the 
country.  Briand  anticipated  every  action. 
He  was  schooled  in  the  craft  of  the  con- 
spirator. An  old  law  made  it  an  offense 
to  stop  railway  traffic,  or  to  conspire  to 
stop  it.  Under  sanction  of  this  act  the 
Socialist  prime  minister  promptly  arrested 
the  ringleaders  while  they  were  in  a  con- 
ference with  Jaur^s,  Gucsde,  and  other 
party  leaders  in  the  office  of  L'Humanite, 
the  Socialist  daily,  for  which  Briand  had 
often  written  editorials. 


A  FRENCH  SATIRE  ON  SOCIALISM 

"CUESDE  EXPELLING  JAUR^S  FROM  THE  TOWER  OF 
BEBEL."  (bEBEL  IS  THE  LEADER  OF  THE  GERMAN 
SOCIALISTS  AND  HIS  NAME  IS  PRONOUNCED  BABEL)  — 
A  PUNNING  HIT  AT  THE  MANY  WARRING  FACTIONS 
INTO  WHICH  SOCIALISTS  ARB  DIVIDED 

Next,  he  called  out  the  militia-reserves. 
Most  of  the  strikers  were  members  of  the 
militia.  If  they  donned  the  uniform  they 
could  not  strike;  if  they  did  not  don  the 
uniform  they  were  guilty  of  a  very  serious 
offense.  In  a  week  the  strike  was  over. 
There  had  been  violence  and  destruction 
of  property.  Quotations  from  Briand's 
earlier  speeches,  in  flaming  red  posters, 
were  pasted  on  every  wall.  His  life  was 
threatened.  "Give  us  only  Briand  for 
vengeance,"  they  said. 
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In  the  Qiamber  of  Deputies  he  told  by  Socialists,  following  years  of  agitation, 
tiie  Socialist  group  that  the  railway  strike  has  disestablished  the  Church  and  secular- 
was  a  conspiracy  against  the  State,  and  ized  education;  it  has  reorganized  the 
that  if  he  had  not  found  legal  means  for  army  and  made  it  representative  of  the 
putting  it  down  he  would  not  have  hesi-  lesser  bourgeois  instead  of  the  aristocracy; 


tated  to  use  illegal  means.  Words  cannot 
describe  the  scene  that  foHowed.  Desk 

lids  were  slammed,  yells  and  cries  filled 
the  air,  excited  deputies  rushed,  shouting, 
down  the  aisles  toward  the  tribune  where 


it  has  failed  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
bureaucracy,  though  the  gradual  coloring 

of  public  opinion  by  propaganda  makes 
this  achievement  certain  of  ultimate 
accomplishment.  Actual  control  of  the 
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the  premier  stood  smiting  at  the  tumult.  Govemmoit  fay  Sodaltsts  has  been  unt- 
Above  the  turmoil  were  heard  the  strains  formly  a  failure,  from  the  Socialistic  point 
of  the  "  International,"  the  Socialist  war   of  view,  because  of  the  conservative  effect 

of  office  holding. 

Forsaken  by  thdr  allies,  disowned  by 
their  own  ministers,  the  Socialists  keep  on 
growing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  year.  The 
present  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  twenty- 
five  more  Socialists  than  the  last.  1  heir 
most  significant  growth  is  among  the 
peasantry  of  southern  France,  where, 
under  the  leadership  of  Compare  Morrel, 
a  gardener,  they  are  flocking  to  the  red 
flag  by  the  hundreds. 

All  Socialists  are  opposed  to  standing 
armies.  They  are  internationalists,  plac- 
ing humanity  above  patriotism. 

In  France,  anti-militarism  has  reached 
its  highest  point.  At  present  it  has  some- 
what subsided  under  the  shadow  of 
Morocco.  Rut  in  1906  7  it  had  the 
country  frightened,  and  many  anti- 
republicans  fled  across  the  border.  Anti- 
militarism  had  found  a  prophet  in  an 
obscure  school-master  from  Auxerre,  Gus- 
tave  Herv'e,  who  had  said  the  suitable 
word:  "  The  flag  arose  from  dirt,"  and 
who  was  made  famous  in  the  way  France 
lifts  men  to  fame,  overnight.  He  came  to 
Paris  and  started  a  daily  paper.  The 
Socialists  adored  him.  Jaur^  espoused 
him. 

Herv6  has  a  simple  remedy  for  militar- 
ism. The  way  to  stop  war  is  to  rrfuse  to 

fight.  Join  the  army,  he  exhorts  his 
followers,  but  fire  on  your  commander, 
use  your  guns  on  the  capitalists  and  your 


THE  SOCIALIST  WAR  SONG 

THAT  II  AS  SUCCECDEO  THE  MAR8BILIAISB  A»  TMB  HVMM 
Of  KAUICAtlSM.  "ALt  SOCIAUSTi  ARB  mTBRNATlON- 
AUITS,  9Uam  HUMANITY  ABOVB  rATBlOnSM" 

song.  In  a  twinkling  the  ministerials 

started  the  "Marseillaise,"  and  for  the 

first  time  in  liistorv  in  a  parliamentary 
as  embly  the  strains  of  the  hymns  of 


the  political  and  social  revolutions  were  bayonets  to  emancipate  the  poor  —  be- 

blendcd.  cause  war,  soldiers,  and  governments  are 

Within  a  few  months  Brinnd  fell.    His  the  instruments  of  the  capitalist.  The 

former  C(»mradcs  voted,  with  their  enemies,  flag  is  only  a  ra^i^ed  symbol  of  oppression, 

to  end  the  rule  of  the  man  they  consider  "  Plant  the  Hag  m  the  dung  heaps  of  your 

an  arch-renegade.  bam  yards,"  he  cried  to  the  peasantry 

To  recapitulate:  parliamentary  actkm  who  flocked  to  hear  him. 
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He  was  several  times  imprisoned  for  his 
virulent  rhetoric.  He  is  now  serving  a 
four-year  sentence.  1  contrived  to  call  on 
him  in  prison,  and  found  liim  the  nwt 
inolTensive  little  man  imaginable,  with  mild 
eyes  and  an  attractive,  childish  manner. 

"What  will  happen  to  the  nations  when 
your  ideal  is  realind?"  I  asked  him. 

"There  will  be  no  nations,  on!^■  an  inter- 
ethnic  fraternaiism.  Governments  have 
been  made  a  fetish,  and  humanity  for- 
gotten. 1  want  to  reverse  this  —  human- 
ity first*  al  1  el  se  af terwa  rd .  Some  country 
must  begin  to  abolish  the  army.  France, 
that  has  begun  so  many  splendid  move- 
ments, will  begin  disarmament  under 
compulsion  of  the  proletariat." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  unrest  in  the 
army.  Some  \ears  !i^o  when  the  soldiers 
were  sent  to  the  Midi,  to  quell  the  wine 
growers'  revolt,  the  officers  found  their 
companies  sullen  and  disobedient.  One 
thirL^  of  the  conscripts  came  from  working- 
men's  homes,  w'^cre  soldiering  is  not  loved. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  young  men  are 
oxistantly  in  the  army;  350.000  ev«y 
year  are  transferred  from  the  ranks  of 
toil  into  the  ranks  of  idleness.  The 
economic  burden  on  the  workman  is 
enormous.  He  wilimgiy  lends  his  ear  to 
the  lesson  of  revolt.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  the  leaven  will  saturate  the 
himp. 

In  1907  the  Socialist  national  conven- 
tion determined  to  oppose  war  by  every 
means,  "even  unto  a  general  strike  and 
workers'  insurrection  "  There  are  thous- 
ands of  humble  people  in  France  to  whom 
this  is  gospel. 

The  feeling  between  France  and  Ger- 
many is  extremely  bitter.  Yet  last  sum- 
mer, when  the  Morocco  affair  threatened 
peace,  the  Socialists  held  anti-war  demon- 
strations. And  the  International  Social- 
ist Bureau  met  in  Zurich  to  consider  how 
the  workingmen  of  both  countries  might 
unite  to  prevent  war.  Of  course,  many 
ScKialists  would  become  soldiers  in  the 
event  of  war.  But  who  would  have 
dreamed,  twenty-five  years  a^.  that  the 
workingmen  of  Europe  would  be  united 
into  a  vast  international,  anti-military 
brotherhocxi,  so  powerful  that  even  the 
Kaiser  dare  not  ignore  them?  . 


Anti-patriotism  docs  not  bear  the 
obloquy  in  France  that  it  does  in  America. 
Among  a  people  where  there  is  no  spiritual 

fervor  for  their  count r>',  where  patriotism 
may  mean  adhesion  to  any  one  of  several 
forms  of  government,  there  is  not  much 
reproach  in  being  called  unpatriotic. 

The  bureaucracy  has  been  very  irritat- 
ing to  the  working-men.  Its  army  has 
been  u^ed  to  su|i[)rcv,  iheir  demonstrations. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  i^bor  day  in  Europe, 
I  walked  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  every^ 
where  were  soldiers.  The  Place  de  la 
Concorde  was  an  armed  camp,  and  at 
regular  intervals  troops  of  cavalry  gal- 
loped significantly  down  the  avenues. 

The  most  significant  phase  of  Socialism 
in  France  is  the  revival  of  the  anarchistic 
teachings  of  Proudhon.  It  is  called  Revo- 
tionary  Syndicalism,  after  syndicates,  or 
labor  unions.  These  syndicates  form  a 
national  organization  whose  doctrine  is 
revolution,  whose  policy  is  violence,  and 
whose  method  is  the  general  strike.  The 
philosopher  of  this  movement  is  Georges 
Sorrel,  a  shrewd  thinker  and  dever 
rhetorician,  always  a  dangerous  juxta- 
pusiti  m  of  talent.  The  basis  of  his  logic 
is  violence.  Society  is  wrong  because 
the  oppressed  arc  complacent.  If  they 
were  volcanic,  the  surface  of  things  would 
be  changed.  Everything  that  condones 
complacency  is  evil  The  parliamentary 
Sociahsts  are  a  failure  because  they  are 
"no  longer  thinking  of  insurrection." 
The  only  political  principle  that  will 
survive  is  "class  war." 

This  destructive  Teaching  attracted  not 
only  violent  labor  agitators,  but  scholars 
like  Professor  Hubert  Lagardelle,  and  bril- 
liant leaders  like  Victor  GrifFuelh^. 
These  prompters  of  violence  are  men  of 
ease  and  comfort,  who  receive  vou  L'ently  in 
carpeted  libraries,  far  removed  irom  the 
gore  of  rebellion.  They  have  revived  the 
tradition  of  conspiracy — the  eruptive  spirit 
of  the  mrisses  must  be  wielded  by  an 
"active,  conscious  minority." 

I  hese  masses,  organized  into  the  Gen- 
eral Gonfederaticm  of  Labor,  were  incited 
to  strikes  and^all  manner  of  violence,  which 
resulted  in  constant  collisions  with  the 
police  and  the  soldiers.  This  turbulence 
was  at  its  hdght  a  few  years  ago.  There 
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was  the  most  outrageous  use  of  adjectives. 
"  Rip  up  theijourgeois,"  "  Cut  button  holes 
in  the  capitalistic  skins,"  were  war  cries. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  talk  about 
putting  vitriol  into  wine,  ground  glass 
into  flour,  and  dynamite  in  the  coal  bin. 
It  all  ended  in  Gallic  panic,  and  composure. 
Sorrel  has  now  left  the  Syndicalists  for  the 
Royalist  camp.  And  Paul  Louis,  a  little 
journalist,  is  writing  for  them.  He  was 
anxious  that  I  should  not  regard  him  as  a 
"mere  anarchist." 
"We  believe  in  organiied  society,"  he 


almost  a  million,  why  not  of  15,000,000? 
There  have  been  general  strikes  in  Belgium 
and  Italy  and  Scandinavia.  Why  not  in 
all  countries  on  the  same  day?  It  is 
merely  a  matter  of  organization." 

The  Syndicalists  claim  more  than 
300,000  members,  and  are  growing.  The 
most  significant  additions  to  their  ranks 
are  the  school  masters  who  have  formed  an 
organization  for  protecting  themselves 
against  unjust  political  demands,  and  for 
raising  their  pay,  Thiers,  before  he  be- 
came President,  while  still  a  functionary 


conpAdAratiom   aBlfa«AK.»   ou  travaii. 
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A  SOCIALISTIC  LABOR  PROTEST  AGAINST  A   PENSION  BILL 
UNDER  WHICH  PUBLIC  FUNCTIONARIES  WOULD  RF.CEIVE  LARGE  REWARDS  AND  AGED  LABORERS   A  PITTANCE 


said,  "but  not  for  the  exploitation  of 
capital.  Such  a  government  would  be 
local,  not  national.  Each  locality  would 
have  its  economic  functions  taken  care  of 
by  the  local  government.  There  would  be 
a  league  of  all  communes  for  purposes  of 
cooperation.  At  present  the  Government 
is  a  government  by  projicrty  for  property. 
We  can  overthrow  it  only  by  the  general 
strike." 

"But  is  the  general  strike  possible?"  I 
asked. 

"Why  not?   We  have  had  strikes  of 


of  monarchy,  objected  to  the  establish- 
ment of  government  schools  in  every 
town  because  he  did  "not  want  a  red 
priest  in  every  village."  To-day  he  would 
find  these  red  priests  of  Socialism  every- 
where. I  was  told  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  primary  and  secondar>'  school  men  are 
inclined  toward  Socialism.  Some  of  the 
text  bo(iks  are  written  with  a  Socialistic 
bias.  Ilerve,  for  instance,  has  written 
a  school  history  of  France. 

But  in  spite  of  the  numbers  of  those 
who  have  embraced  Socialism,  in  spite 
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ol  Its  power,  you  are  impressed  with  the 
vagueness  of  it  adi.  There  is  that  elusive- 
ness  about  French  Socialism  which,  to  an 

Anglo-Saxon,  is  exasperating.  In  vain 
you  try  to  pin  down  a  French  Socialist 
to  something  definite.  He  always  slips 
away  from  you  with  his  unctuous  rhetoric. 
'*  We  French  so  dearly  love  the  dramatic, 
the  romantic.  We  adore  triumphant  in- 
surrection," one  of  them  said  to  me  after 
1  had  tried  for  half  an  hour  to  gtue  him 
down  to  a  definite  proposition. 

Now,  this  zeal  and  this  vaguene*^'^  arc 
just  the  two  characteristics  that  ynw  must 
find  in  a  propaganda,  a  ferment  that  is 
to  woric  lasting  change  in  the  established 
order  of  things.  Its  indefiniteness  lures. 
Its  zeal  propels  the  unthinking  masses. 

In  I  r.mce  tire  movement  has  gradually 
democratized  the  populace.  It  has  made 
war  increasingly  difficult.  It  has  driven 
employers  of  labor  into  the  defensive.  It 
has  not  yet  destro>ed  the  ancient  bureau- 
cracy, but  it  is  at  work. 

It  has  not  made  very  deep  inroads  upon 


the  domain  of  private  property.  France 
is  a  country  of  men  of  modest  property. 
It  has  more  land  holders  than  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England  combined.  It  is  a 
frugal,  income-loving  land.  But  thou- 
sands of  peasants  and  small  shop-keepers 
are  Socialists.  Their  Socialism  is  specu- 
lative,  their  propert\  is  actual  — a  duality 
that  never  troubles  a  Frenchman. 

Meanwhile  Socialism  is  spreading 
rapidly.  It  has  multitudes  of  adherents 
among  the  educated  classes.  One  is 
amazed  at  the  number  of  college  pro- 
fessors, scholars,  lawyers,  and  authors 
that  are  Socialists.  And  even  Anatole 
France,  the  last  of  the  great  French 
literati,  aristocrat  of  aristocrats,  has  taken 
hi-^  plnce  hy  the  side  of  Jauf^  in  the  war- 
fare for  the  poor. 

Socialism  is  spreading  into  every  corner 
of  France.  Nothing  seems  able  to  check 
it.  It  is  an  ever-increasing  current  of 
discontent  and  protest.  And  it  will  re- 
quire great  genius  to  guide  it  —  if  it  can 
be  guided. 


HOW  A  BUSINESS  WOMAN  FOUND 

HERSELF 

A  TYPICAL  STRUGGLE   TO   SURMOUNT   THE   BARRIER  OP  AN  IMPRACTICAL 
COLLEGE  COURSE ~  NEW  AIDS  TO  GIRU  WHO  SEEK  A  CAREER 


BY 

CLARA  BROWN  LYMAN 


IF  SOMEONE  couMI  only  have  told 
me  before  I  left  college,  how  different 
my  business  life  would  have  been! 
Even  now,  1  seldom  pass  the  great 
hotel  that,  like  a  giant  sentinel,  con- 
fronts the  traveler  as  he  emerges  from  the 
Grand  Central  station  into  426  Street, 
without  being  mcntal!\  transported  to 
the  time  I  arrived  in  New  York  to  begin 
a  business  career. 

Goll^  days  were  not  very  far  behind 
me  then  and  life  was  still  enshrouded  in 
that  nebulous  glamour  without  which  no 
one  can  ever  live  and  succeed.  To  me, 
that  great,  towering  thing  did  not  mean 


"thou  Shalt  not  enter";  it  simply  stood 

against  the  dark  sky  as  a  sort  of  exhilarat- 
ing promise  —  as  real  to  me  as  its  massive 
sides  of  stone  and  steel.  Jo  this  sense  of 
material  charm  and  hope,  to  youth, 
abundant  vitality,  and  a  Puritanical  home 
training,  I  owe  the  fact  that  I  never  fal- 
tered during  the  long,  weary  years  that 
have  intervened. 

I  have  always  promised  myself  and 
others  that,  if  the  day  ever  came  when  I 
felt  that  I  had  found  my  life  work,  1  would 
lose  no  time  in  telling  the  story  of  my 
struggle,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  the  education  of 
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women  and  to  thdr  preparation  for  the 
world  might  read  between  the  lines  a  lesson 

to  be  profited  by  in  shaping  future  educa- 
tional courses.  Here  is  also  a  special 
message  to  any  woman  who  has  not  yet 
formed  her  future.  May  it  help  her  to 
decide  before  she  takes  a  step;  otherwise, 
she  may  find  herself  wandering  around  in 
a  seemingly  aimless  circle,  as  1  did.  filling 
the  part  of  a  misfit,  until  she  hits  upon  the 
thing  for  which  she  is  temperamentally, 
as  well  as  mentally,  fitted.  For  this 
floundering  means  physical  and  mental 
d.-<;pair.  and  from  that  I  would  save  all 
women,  if  it  were  possible. 

I  had  had  a  fair  preparatory  school 
education  and  my  whole  idea  in  taking  up 
College  work  was  to  fit  myself  to  be  a 
teacher,  for  there  was  no  other  pro- 
fession open  to  women  that  offered  like 
opportunities  just  then.  Four  happy, 
care-free  years  in  college,  and  I  was 
launched  upcm  the  World,  ready  to  do 
and  dare. 

Then  the  trouble  began.  A  brief  career 
of  teaching  m  my  home  town  very  clearly 
showed  me  that  my  heart  was  not  in  the 
work.  1  was  successful,  because  of  energy 
and  perseverance,  but  I  well  remember 
how  1  had  to  pretend  that  I  was  doing 
something  else,  all  through  the  day,  to 
put  the  necessary  snap  into  it.  There  are 
plenty  of  teachers,  this  minute,  who  are 
doing  the  same  thing  —  some  of  them  have 
confcsMid  it  to  me.    isn't  it  a  pity? 

Opportunity  came  in  a  strange  manner. 
I  had  an  inherited  taste  and  love  for 
music  and  the  drama.  The  leading  morn- 
ing paper  in  m\  home  t(jwn  —  a  cit>'  of 
about  100,000  people  —  needed  someone 
temporarily  to  report  musical  and  dr&matic 
happenings.  1  heard  of  it,  applied,  and 
my  reportorial  career  started  at  the  princely 
sum  of  a  week,  i  hat  tir^t  however, 
gave  me  a  greater  sense  ot  richness  than 
my  large  pay  envelope  from  the  school,  for 
I  began  to  realize  that  here,  at  last,  was 
the  thing  I  was  fitted  for  —  a  life  in  the 
business  world  where  I  could  see  the  world 
and  be  part  of  it.  And,  when  1  was 
allowed  to  do  general  reporting  and  my 
"scoop"  on  a  certain  baseball  story  made 
a  New  York  editor  think  that  it  had  been 
written  by  a  man,  1  felt  that  all  that  was 


necessary  was  to  pack  my  trunk,  go  to 
New  York,  and  receive  immediately  a 

staff  position  on  any  paper  1  deigned  to 
select,  at  a  princely  salary!  Well  —  I 
had  to  learn,  but  1  shouldn't  want  any 
daughter  of  mine  to  go  through  what  I 
did  in  the  learning. 

You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
was  midsummer  when  I  came  to  New  York. 
It  is  laughable  because  everyone  knows 
that  no  one  in  the  business  world  is  taking 
on  assistance  of  any  kind  during  the 
summer  months.  So,  although  my  news- 
paper friends  did  their  very  best,  I  had 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  entering  upon  a 
literary  career,  because  I  could  not  hold 
out  fmancially. 

This  lesson  I  learned  only  after  months 
of  living  in  a  room  without  any  day- 
light or  air,  eating  only  when  i  could  get 
money  enough  from  what  I  had  written 
to  pay  for  my  meals,  writing  at  night  and 
tramping  the  streets  all  day,  trying  tn 
sell  my  stories,  until  I  began  to  feel  tiie 
inroads  of  discouragement  upon  that 
enthusiasm  which  had.  so  far,  carried  me 
over  the  rough  places. 

At  this  iiit  1  made  up  my  mind  to 
learn  stenography  and  to  friilov,-  no  matter 
where  it  led.  A  wealthy  woman  living 
not  far  from  New  York  engaged  me  as 
companion  because  of  my  knowledge  of 
music  and  because  she  said  I  never  looked 
worried!  Through  her  kindness,  I  was 
enabled  to  study  at  night,  and  three  times 
a  week  to  go  to  a  business  college  in  New 
York  until  I  had  progressed  far  enough 
to  be  able  to  "rattle  around"  in  a  steno- 
graphers position  at  $8  a  week.  1  ground 
away  for  a  year  in  that  first  position  — 
hammered  the  typewriter.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  1  instinctively  kept  from  my 
emplo\er  the  fact  that  I  was  a  college 
woman.  1  set  itu  teeth  when  facing 
office  discipline,  bad  tempers,  smoking, 
profane  language,  uncongenial  associates, 
and  man\  other  things  against  which 
my  whole  being  cried  out.  During  that 
year,  I  got  my  business  training. 

Still  1  floundered.  The  next  position 
was  a  little  better  than  the  last.  There 
V  a  little  more  salary  and  more  respon- 
sibilitv.  .Mv  executive  ability  began  to 
be  recognized.    My  training  as  corres- 
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pondent  brought  me  to  the  attention  of 
a  prominent  house  which  was  doing  adver- 
tising throuf^li  this  means  and  here  at 
last  1  stumbled  upon  the  path  that  was 
to  lead  me  back  to  where  1  started  six 
years  before.  Finding  to  their  astonish- 
ment and  my  own  that  I  had  distinct 
ability  for  promotive  and  advertising 
work,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  that 
department.  Ihe  results  of  my  work 
there  brought  me  to  the  notice  of  the 
promoters  of  a  magazine  requiring  just 
that  combination  of  editorial  and  adver- 
tising experience  which  the  last  two  years 
had  given  me.  From  that,  it  was  a 
natural  step  to  the  work  I  now  have  in 
hand;  and  so,  at  the  end  of  all  these  yeacs 

(in  New  York,  I  have  only  just  begun.  The 
pomt  I  want  to  make  is  that  this  is  too 
long  a  circle  for  any  woman  to  traverse 
merely  to  find  herself,  for  it  presumes 
perfect  health,  sound  common  sense, 
boundless  patience,  unlimited  faith,  and 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  people  and 
things;  and  these  are  qualifications  that 
not  everyone  possesses. 

My  story  is,  of  course,  only  one  of 
hundreds  of  similar  experiences  among 
women  of  education,  whether  they  have 
had  cdleg^  training  or  not.  Every  day 
they  drift  into  the  employment  offices  in 
the  big  cities  —  stenographers  who  want 
to  learn  decorating,  decorators  who  want 
to  do  editorial  work,  teachers  who  are 
lured  by  the  strange  fascination  that 
advertising  seems  to  have,  women  who 
want  to  be  secretaries  but  who  don't 
know  the  first  thing  about  stenography  and 
who  actually  resent  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  pro- 
fession they  wish  to  enter.  The  unrest 
manifested  by  the  majority  of  women  in 
business  shows  very  plainly  that  they  are 
not  happy  in  the  sort  of  work  into  which 
they  have  stumbled  through  an  early 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  profession  they 
were  best  qualified  to  enter.  And  the 
^  conclusion  that  has  been  reached  by  those 
of  us  who  have  come  by  the  long  and 
\  thorny  road  is  that  the  real  place  to  begin 
the  ''Mping  of  a  career  is  in  the  pre- 
paraiorN'  or  high  school. 

Fortunately,  the  high  schools  in  the 
large  cities  throughout  the  country  have 


recently  begun  to  introduce  into  their 
work  some  suggestion  of  domestic  tratnhtg, 

and  musical  courses  that  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good;  but,  even  so,  girls 
in  their  high  school  days  need  guidance 
as  to  the  course  that  wilt  best  prepare  them 
for  the  future.  I  believe  that  every 
preparatory  school  of  the  grade  just  be- 
yond the  ward  school  should  have  a  woman 
whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  study  care- 
fully the  case  of  every  girl  who  gives  any 
indication  of  promise  and  to  advise  her 
vhnt  to  choose  as  a  profession;  and 
especially  to  show  the  guls  that  not  aJI  are 
fitted  to  enter  public  or  professional  life 
and  that  there  is  a  wider  fidid  for  them  than 
any  offered  by  bu^ness  —  the  field  of 
home.  If  the  same  plan  of  having  ad- 
visors were  also  to  be  followed  in  the 
women's  colleges,  there  would  be  fewer 
misfits  in  business  and  more  girls  who 
would  realize  the  important  places  they 
might  occupy  after  graduation  in  the  life 
of  their  own  homes  and  of  their  home 
towns. 

Happily,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 

proups  of  educated  women  in  a  number  of 
large  cities  have  begun  to  realize  the 
importance  of  helping  young  girls  to  shape 
their  future.  To  that  end,  they  have 
arranged  for  some  woman  who  has  suC'  - 
cceded  in  her  chosen  profession  to  lec- 
ture before  tiie  high  school  girls,  to  tell 
them  of  the  possibilities,  the  hardships, 
and  the  requirements  in  her  own  partic- 
ular  field  of  work,  so  that  they  may 
hear,  from  women  who  have  made  the 
struggle,  just  what  it  means  to  suc- 
ceed. For  example,  in  the  high  school 
at  Syiacuse,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Van  Renns* 
selaer,  of  the  Household  Art  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  address- 
ed  the  girls;  and  a  prominent  dressmaker, 
a  teadier,  a  public  stenographer,  and 
others  representing  a  variety  of  profes- 
sions open  to  women,  told  of  their  ex- 
periences while  making  a  career.  As  a 
result  their  young  hearers  began  to  realize 
that  not  every  girl  has  to  be  a  teacher  if 
she  has  her  own  living  to  earn.  Certain 
professions  of  which  they  thus  heard  made 
a  peculiar  appeal  to  some  of  them;  while 
many  finally  decided  that,  after  all,  home 
was  a  pretty  gpod  place. 
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Equally  important,  because  of  its  prac- 
tical assistance  to  wag&«aming  women, 
is  the  bureau  of  employment  for  educated 
women,  founded  in  >Jcw  York  about  two 
years  ago  by  graduates  of  all  the  prominent 
women's  colleges.  It  has  the  support 
of  the  colleges  thus  lepresented,  and  on  its 
fjoard  of  directors  are  women  prominent 
in  philanthropic  and  social  work.  It  is 
open  not  only  to  college  women  but  also 
to  non-coUegiale  applicants  whose  ex- 
perience and  training  place  them  in  the 
same  relative  position  in  profession^  work. 
One^f  the  chief  aims  of  this  bureau  is 
to  aid  women  who  are  beginning  their 
careers,  as  well  as  to  find  larger  oppor- 
tunities for  those  of  long  experience  and 
thoroughly  tested  eflTiciency,  Although 
it  has  been  in  active  operation  less  than  a 
year,  its  success  in  finding  the  right  people 
for  the  right  places  has  been  so  great  that 
branches  are  now  to  be  formed  in  other 
large  cities. 

The  promoters  of  this  bureau  have 
recognized  not  only  the  importance  of 
advisory  work  such  as  1  Have  outlined* 
but  also  the  lack  of  it  in  the  colleges.  To 
help  supply  that  dcHciency  they  have 
engaged  a  woman  of  long  experience  in 
settlement  work  to  consult  with  and 
advise  those  who  come  to  the  bureau  in 
search  of  work,  and  also  to  visit  business 
firms  throughout  the  city,  to  find  out  the 
opportunities  thev  otTer  to  educate! 
women  and  to  gain  their  cooperation. 
Another  member  of  the  staff  assists  her  in 
the  most  important  work  of  fitting  appli- 
cants to  positions  for  which  they  are  suited. 
This  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  position  offered  by  the 
employer  and  a  thorou^  inquiry  into  the 
experience,  qualifications,  and  tastes  of 
the  applicant.  Without  revealing  the 
identity  of  the  firm  offering  the  position, 
the  general  scope  of  the  work  is  outlined 
to  the  applicant,  together  with  the  present 
•^nlarr'  offered,  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment, and  any  other  details  that  would 
enable  her  to  decide  whether  it  is  the 
kind  of  opening  she  is  looking  for.  If  it 
does  not  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  her, 
she  is  not  sent  for  an  interviiw,  hut  other 
applicants  are  questioned  until  just  the 
right  person  is  found.   When  a  position 
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is  filled  in  this  way,  it  is  apt  to  stay  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  employer  and 
employee. 

The  chief  nf^:ccr  of  the  bureau  was 
invited  early  this  \ear  by  the  faculties 
of  Vassar,  Wellcsley,  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Raddiffe,  and  Holyoke  colleges  to  appear 
before  the  students  and  to  tell  them  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau,  of  the  necessity  for 
practical  training  for  various  careers,  of 
the  requirements  of  the  several  pro- 
fessions, and  of  what  to  do  to  prepare  them- 
selves in  certain  lines  before  leaving 
college.  These  things  may  lead  to  the 
introduction  into  the  curricula  of  elective 
business  courses  to  be  offered  during  the 
last  two  years  of  college*  Such  teaching 
of  stenography,  typewriting,  office  detail,, 
secretarial  work,  editorial  work,  and  com- 
mercial art,  supplemented  with  frequent ' 
lectures  by  prominent  men  and  women 
actively  engaged  in  these  lines,  would 
soon  limit  the  work  of  the  bureau  to  the 
mere  filling  of  positions.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  they  are  planning  to  reach 
out  still  further,  investigating  dcisting 
business  conditions  and  requirements, 
studying  the  possibilities  of  every  new 
field  that  opens  up  for  women. 

I  his  story  of  mine  has  made  no  mention 
of  the  loneliness,  with  its  consequent 
temptations,  that  is  the  lot  of  the  woman 
who  h  blindly  groping  her  way  alone 
in  the  great  business  centres.  Those  of 
us  who  have  experienced  it  are  aghast 
at  the  wish  of  some  women  with  happy 
homes  and  children  to  follow  a  career. 
Ask  the  next  business  woman  you  meet 
which  she  would  choose  —  if  she  had  her 
choice.  I  know  now  what  her  answer 
will  be.  To  some  business  women,  of 
course,  comes  the  chance  to  enter  the 
divine  field  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood; but  a  larger  proportion  are  too 
busy,  too  tired,  too  discouraged,  to  be 
able  to  have  much  social  life,  and  so  the 
years  pass  and  they  find  themselves  among 
the  number  of  women  who  are  called 
'  seif-surticient,"  "self-reliant,"  "inde- 
pendent" (how  I  have  come  to  hate 
these  words),  when  in  reality  they  are 
loftging  to  exchange  the  empty  glory  of  I 
success  for  the  home-coming  of  someone  j 
and  the  clinging  of  chubby  arms. 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 

HON.  W.  R.  STUBBS 

(BOWDMO*  or  lANIU) 

BY 

DANA  GATLIN 


HERE  are  some  of  The  political 
reforms  that  Kan>>as  has  ob- 
tained since  Walter  Roscoe 
Stubbs  has  €Ofne  into  politics 
—  less  than  ten  years  ago: 
State  institiirinns  under  high  class 
boards,  out  of  pohtics. 

All  banks,  state  and  national,  operating 
under  a  guarantee  to  pay  the  depositors. 

A  statute  requiring  licenses  from  sellers 
and  promoters  of  stocks. 

A  state  treasury  that  pays  interest  to 
the  people. 

Sound  control  of  all  public  utilities  — 
railroads,  telephones,  express  companies, 
telefraph  lines,  gas  and  electric  companies, 
and  iireet  cars.  ■ 
A  Just  inheritance  tax  law. 
A  workingman's  compensation  law. 
A  judicial  ouster  c^^tablished  against 
recalcitrant  public  oflicials. 

A  conipuli)ory  referendum  for  all  fran- 
chises granted  in  Kansas  cities. 
Two  cent  passenger  fares. 
A  maximum  freight  law. 
A  direct  advisory  vote  on  United  States 
Senators. 

Commission  form  of  government  for 

cities, 

Alxilition  of  passes,  registry  of  lobbyists, 
and  establishment  of  the  primary,  pro- 
viding for  a  direct  vote  for  the  nomination 
of  all  elective  offices. 

"W'iiat  are  you  trying  to  do?"  Stubbs 
was  asked. 

"  I  am  trying  to  run  a  state  as  1  would 
nina  business,"  was  his  characteristic  reply. 

Look  at  his  picture;  it  portrays  a  stub- 
born man  —  a  fighter.  Stubbs  has  gray- 
ing red  hair,  thinning  around  a  full,  bulging 
forehead.  His  grayish  blue  eyes  are  in- 
clined to  squint.  And  they  are  set  in  « 


hedge  of  wrinkles.  A  hard,  firm  mouth, 
that  his  enemies  think  brutally  cruel  and 
crafty,  is  slit  into  a  loose-skinned,  pinkish 
face,  above  a  lean,  angular  jaw.  A  neck 

that  takes  a  sixteen  collar  —  small  for 
the  large  bony  frame  beneath  it  —  adds 
to  the  cast  of  cruelty  of  his  mobile  features. 
Shouklers  that  bow  easily,  a  slight  stoop 
in  the  top  of  the  lank  frame,  and  an  im- 
pression of  a  velvety  fo<A  beneath  the 
long  straight  legs,  complete  the  picture 
of  the  man  known  in  the  Kansas  railroad 
lobby  as  the  "old  red  fox." 

He  was  born  —  extremdy  poor  —  in 
Richmond,  Ind.,  November  7,  1858,  the 
year  of  Roosevelt's  birth.  He  came  to 
Douglas  County,  Kan.,  forty-one  years 
ago.  As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
he  had  to  fdlow  the  plow,  but  at  eight 
years  of  age  he  began  business.  He 
borrowed  a  team  of  mules  and  went  over 
to  Lawrence,  where  a  railroad  was  being 
graded,  and  worked  by  the  day.  He  was 
a  frugal  lad  (though  he  now  knows  how 
to  spend  what  he"?  got).  In  time  he 
had  invested  in  two  or  three  teams  of  his 
own  and  got  a  small  grading  contract. 
Then  he  got  more  teams  and  more  work. 
He  took  to  feeding  "Bohunk"  camps; 
he  had  a  feeding  contract  at  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  big  drainage  canal  in 
Chicago,  in  1893.  He  became  a  mil- 
lionaire—  one  of  the  few  in  Kansas. 
Just  before  he  entered  p<ilitics,  at  I  aw- 
rcnce,  his  home  town,  he  was  declaring 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  business  was  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
it.  His  enThu  iasm  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
but  it  thrives  ever  on  the  yet  unaccom- 
plished. 

Stubbs  is  a  driver:  he  has  followers  but 
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not  friends.  Many  of  those  who  are 
closest  to  him  in  politics  liave  no  social 
relations  with  him.  He  consults  liliie 
with  his  supporters.  He  issues  orders, 
but  takes  little  advice.  He  had  lived  to 
be  nearlv  firt  \  years  old  without  even  tak- 
ing the  lime  or  interest  to  vote  at  elections, 
being  loo  engrossed  in  his  business. 

Stttbbs.  besides  being  a  railroad  con- 
tractor, was  a  wealthy  bank  president 
in  a  college  town,  and  influential  in 
Y.  M,  C.  A.  circles,  when  in  1902,  M.  A 
L-ow  suggested  that  he  run  for  the  state 
legislature  from  Dou^as  County.  Nl.  A. 
Low  was  a  general  attorney  for  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  and  also  he  was  Stubbs's 
friend.  It  meant  nothing  coincidental  to 
Stubbs  that  a  big  Senatorial  fight  was 
coming  off  the  next  year  (in  1903)  when 
the  Rock  island  people  wished  to  see  Curtis 
go  to  Washington,  and  that  he  lived  in 
Douglas  County,  the  natural  territory  of 
Stanley  and  Long,  who  were  the  candi- 
dates opposing  Curtis.  Stubbs  ran  for 
and  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature 
in  it>o2.  utterly  innocent,  on  the  old  "pop- 
ular man"  gag.   And  he  voted  for  Curtis, 

The  first  thing  he  noticed  was  the 
enormous  retinue  necessary  to  run  things 
at  the  Capitol.  There  were  doorkeepers 
and  janitors  of  all  grades,  supervisors  and 
assistant  supervisors  of  ventilation  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  degrees.  He  stood  this 
for  about  thirty  days ;  then  he  asked  for  an 
inquiry,  and  found  out  that  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  had  made  a  wrung  move. 
Stubbs  took  lessons  in  political  mis- 
mana^ment;  three  times  he  saw  that 
special  new  oifices  were  created.  To 
organize  for  l  ong,  a  combination  was  tied 
up  for  state  printer  (two  men,  in  reality 
drawing  money  for  this  job);  the  pay- 
roll was  loaded  with  men  to  support 
Curtis  because  the  Long  and  Stanley 
elements  had  combined.  But  Stubbs 
didn't  like  superintendents  of  acoustics 
and  ventilation  in  the  Kansas  people's 
state  house  while  he  was  representing 
Kansas  people.  So,  with  the  l.onr'- 
Stanlev  machine  and  the  Missouri  I'acilic 
element  in  control  —  the  real  light  was 
between  George  Gould  and  the  Moore 
brothers  m  New  York  —  in  came  Stubbs 
with  his  inquiring  mind,  his  business 


knowledge,  his  genius  for  organization 
—  and  mad  clean  through.  Probably 
he  was  plain  mad  long  before  his  moral 
sense  got  to  working.  He  was  ignored* 
and  his  side  was  losing,  and  it  didn't  sit 
well  with  him.  When  he  was  a  ^oy 
twelve  years  old,  working  for  a  farmer 
named  Davis,  another  young  fellow  said 
a  certain  hedge  coukln't  be  got  down 
inside  of  five  hours.  "  It  can,"  persisted 
young  Stubbs,  and  in  three  hours  and  a 
half  he  had  tramped  it  down  with  his  feet. 
Stubbs,  aged  eighteen  years,  heard  that  a 
murderer  was  concealed  in  a  bam  in 
Lawrence  and  that  Sheriff  Moore  was 
going  after  him.  "Mr.  Moore,"  said 
the  youth,  "You  have  a  large  family. 
Let  me  go."  And  he  went  in  after  the 
murderer,  single-handed.  Down  in  the 
Panhandle,  contractor  Stubbs  had  a  crew 
of  4,000  men.  Along  came  a  joint  outfit 
to  sell  liquor,  and  the  first  night  the  boss 
went  out  and,  unassisted^  did  the  Cairie 
Nation  act  himself.  Stubbs  didn't  lie 
down  when  his  first  st^sion  of  legislature 
left  him  unrecognized. 

The  combination  that  defeated  Curtis 
defeated  Hoch  for  state  printer.  Hodi 
was  extremely  popular,  and  he  was  de- 
feated by  trickery.  The  people  rebelled 
but  they  could  do  nothing  for  they  could 
express  themselves  only  at  the  county 
conventions  (controlled  by  doorkeepers 
and  assistant  superintendents  of  ventila- 
tion) and  at  state  conventions  (controlled 
by  the  interests).  But  red-headed  Quaker 
Stubbs,  jeered  at  for  his  bill  of  inquiry, 
saw  in  the  record  of  the  Curtis  machine 
remnants  out  of  which  to  build  another 
machine  and  make  Hoch  a  governor; 
and  he  machinated.  The  end.  at  any 
rate,  was  the  nomination  of  Hodi  for 
governor  in  1904. 

Stubbs  ran  again  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture in  190.4;  he  said  he  wanted  to  "clean 
up."  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
central  committee  before  the  dection 
of  November,  1904,  and  became  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Here  enters  the  new  Stubbs.  During 
the  preliminary  fight  for  Hoch  he  began 
to  see  the  evils  of  corporate  money  in 
politics,  the  little  influence  of  the  people 
and  of  the  individual  man.    He  an- 
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nounced,  as  state  chairman,  that  the 
committee  iwottld  accept  no  money  from 
corporations  or  nulroads.    He  started 

in  on  his  reform  campaign;  exit  section 
boss,  and  enter  statesman. 

He  elected  Hoch,  but  within  three 
months  the  machine  men  had  more  in- 
fluence with  Hoch  than  he  had  himself; 
Hoch  "joined."  When  Stubbs  lost  the 
friendship  of  his  povernor  he  went  ahead 
inlu  liic  bialc  convention  of  1906  and  tried 
to  get  bis  remaining  reforms  into  the  plat^ 
form.  He  had  no  standing  in  the  platform 
committee,  and  he  was  incontinently 
licked.  He  lost  his  prestige,  he  lost  his 
state  chairmanship,  he  was  a  far  poorer 
figure  than  when  he  entered  politics. 

But  the  section  boss  enters  again. 
Stubbs,  deposed,  began  organizing  Kansas 
voters'  leagues,  and  giving  to  them  as 
principles  his  planks  tlutt  were  thrown  out 
of  the  Kansas  Republican  convention.  He 
made  speeches  —  many  of  them  —  and 
he  convinced  the  people  of  Kansas  that 
he  was  honest;  he  blurted  out  things 
pleasant  and  unpleasant,  but  be  proved 
facts.  He  probably  would  not  have 
succeeded  as  he  did,  however  h;ui  he 
not  been  used  to  organizmg  construc- 
tion work  employing  3,000  or  4,000  men 
and  2,000  or  3,000  teams  —  ii,ooo,ooo 
jobs. 

He  talked  to  the  men  of  the  state  over 
the  telephone  \\  hen  he  becan  his  fight 
there  were  many  inliucntial  men  in 
Kansas  who  were  unused  to  the  sensation 
of  being  called  to  the  long  distance  office 
to  have  a  state  leader  converse  with  them 
at  lunch,  and  vanitv  always  is  vanity. 
And  it  is  estimated  that  he  sometimes 
spent  $2^  a  day  on  tdegrams  —  phenom- 
enal in  Kansas. 

He  ran  for  the  legislature  again,  in  the 
fall  of  1906.  Beaten  and  thrown  out  in 
June,  he  had  his  leagues  going  in  August, 
had  the  majority  of  the  legislature  pledged 
in  September,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature  in  November,  was  elected, 
and  began  his  third  term  in  that  body  the 
first  of  the  year  following. 

Thus  far  Stubbs  had  been  doing  his 
political  work  on  the  side  —  keeping  up 
his  business  interests,  lie  now  decided 
to  sell  his  business;  railroad  contracting 


does  not  flourish  when  one  is  regarded 
by  the  railroads  as  a  Iritter  enemy. 

In  the  legislature  of  1907,  the  Long 
machine  and  the  Curtis  machine  allied 
against  him.  Stubbs  got  the  maximum 
rate  law  through,  and  the  anti-pass  law, 
but  he  failed  to  pass  the  primary  law. 
Probably  he  could  have  compromised 
on  the  bill  and  got  half  of  what  he  asked 
for.  !  If  let  it  vn  altogether.  But  the 
next  >car  lie  iiad  an  issue,  just  what  he 
needed,  and  he  went  before  "the  fdks." 
This  made  Stubbs  a  leader,  and  he  went 
up  and  down  Kansas,  talking  primary. 

Governor  Hoch  had  a  brother-in-law 
who  was  candidate  for  Unilcd  butes 
district  judge  in  Oklahoma.  The  forces 
that  had  elected  Long  five  years  before 
were  interested  in  another  candidate,  and 
Long  refused  to  support  Dickerson,  Hoch's 
brother>in'Jaw.   Dukerson  was  defeated. 

Hoch  then  played  even  with  Long. 
He  called  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  the  primary  law.  In  that 
session  Stubbs  stood  up  as  the  principal 
leader  and  a  bigger  feature  than  ever 
before.  He  stood  squarely  put  against 
all  compromises.  H<Kh,  having  delivered 
one  strong  blow,  in  convening  the  legisla- 
ture, was  incapable  of  following  it  up,  and 
himself  went  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature 
and  pleaded  with  the  members  of  the 
house  to  pass  a  weak  compromive  measure. 
But  Stubbs  controlled  enough  votes  to 
bring  an  adjournment  without  any  mcai- 
ure  if  the  complete  primary  law  coold  not 
be  passed.  That  was  the  big  fight  of 
Fcbruc^rv  ,  1908,  when  Stubbs  conquered 
the  compromise. 

He  was  now  the  logical  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  against  Long. 
People  told  him  to  get  into  the  race,  that 
he  could  win  because  of  his  five  years' 
fight  for  state  reform.  But  Bristow  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  as  a  candidate  for 
Senator.  He  represented  many  things 
in  National  affairs  tliat  Stubbs  stfxxi  for 
in  local ;  he  was  against  the  machine  and 
machine  domination,  and  against  rail- 
road control. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Stubbs,  through 
his  four  or  five  years  of  struggle,  had 
cTrried  this  very  ambition,"  says  William 
Alien   White,   who  persuaded   him  to 
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renounce  the  Senatorial  contest,  "and  he 
didn't  want  to  be  governor.  But  he  took 
the  job  he  knew  he  could  handle,  and 
turned  in  and  helped  elect  firistow,  who 
became  a  winner." 

Stubbs  yielded  because  he  was  persuaded 
that  Bristow,  who  had  been  in  Washington 
for  a  dozen  years  and  had  gotten  a  National 
trnining,  would  make  the  better  Senator. 

hiubbs  became  candidate  for  governor 
and  was  elected  in  1908.  The  changes 
he  has  affected  m  the  state's  administra- 
tion in  that  time  have  been  a  cause  for 
National  wonder. 

"What  am  I  tr\ine  to  do?"  says  Slubbs. 
"1  am  trymg  lu  run  a  state." 

"There  was  a  law  in  Kansas,"  he  says, 
''that  taxes  collected  in  the  one  hundred 
and  five  counties  should  go  to  the  county 
treasurers,  who  should  send  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  state  treasurer.  The 
law  prohibited  depositing  in  banks,  and 
all  was  supposed  to  be  kept  in  the  state 
vaults.  This  was  only  a  supposition, 
in  fact,  there  was  a  scheme  of  long  stand- 
ing by  which  the  banks  would  send  out 
to  a  certain  county  the  information  that 
the  treasurer  wanted  some  money;  the 
money  then  became  in  correct  terminolnov 
'in  process  of  collection.'  The  state  treas- 
urer is  regarded  as  having  generally  re- 
ceived from  $io.(xx)  to  $i$,ooo  a  year 
from  the  banks  ior  the  use  of  this  state 
money.  I  hired  a  nx  m  in  the  National 
l-lotel,  installed  a  tetepiiune,  and  put  my 
attentkm  on  the  depository  law  by  which 
the  treasurer  is  required  to  deposit  the 
state  fund  in  banks,  duly  credited,  and 
turn  the  interest  over  to  its  rightful  owner 
—  the  state,  in  one  term,  in  comparison 
with  the  rate  of  the  old  steal,  151,700  has 
been  saved  to  the  state  through  the  de- 
pository law. 

"During  my  second  legislature,  I  saw 
the  new  railroad  commissioners'  law  passed 
and  the  form  of  the  old  State  Boiaird  of 
Charities  changed  and  the  employees 
of  all  charitable  institutions  put  under 
civil  service  regulations.  The  state  printer 
had  for  years  been  making  $100,000  a 
year  out  of  the  job.  Now  the  printer  has 
a  salary:  it  is  $2,500  a  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  I  homas  A.  McNcal,  under 
state  ownership  of  the  plant,  has  saved 


^50,000  of  the  peoples'  money  during 
each  of  the  last  four  years. 

"  During  the  next  legislature  was  abol* 
ished  the  free  railroad  pass  and  the 
delegate  convention,  and  the  direct  pri- 
mary was  adopted.  A  law  was  passed 
making  it  an  offense  for  an  assessor  to 
assess  any  property  at  less  than  its  value. 
Then  the  legislature  fixed  a  maximum 
lew  —  which  was  about  jne  fifth  the  rate 
oi  that  which  had  been  in  use.  The  rate  of 
the  levy  was  raised  five  times.  The  prop- 
erty owners  then  saw  their  $4,000,000  be- 
come, the  next  year,  $27,000,000;  in  1907, 
$425,281 ,2!4;  in  1908,  52,414,320. 127; 
more  than  5^2,700,000,000  at  the  present 
time. 

"  Kansas  is  required  by  law  to  have 
uniform  text  books,  and  this  gradually 
entailed  a  problem.  I  he  old  state  law 
fixes  the  maximum  price  of  text-books. 
Once  in  four  years  the  state  text4)ook 
commission  was  selected.  The  commis- 
sioners would  get  together  in  the  state 
house  and  representatives  from  the  pub- 
lishers would  come  out  to  call  on  them. 
A  contract  meant  furnishing  books  for 
every  school  in  Kansas.  I  determined 
to  stop  this  scandal.  I  named  a  new 
board,  dismissing  a  man  that  had  been 
named  by  every  governor  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  board  and  who  was  no- 
toriously a  tfifl  of  the  book  trust.  On 
the  hoard  I  put  men  I  thought  fitted  in, 
regardless  of  party  or  creed,  there  was  a 
pro^n^ssive  Democratic  member  of  the 
state  senate,  George  M,  Modges,  my  late 
rival  for  governor;  Chas.  M.  Sheldon, 
author  of  "In  His  Steps";  and  Bishop 
Lillis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"In  pursuance  of  this  same  policy  I 
made  a  non-partisan  board  of  regents  for 
the  state  agricultural  collei^e.  an  institu- 
tion which  is  the  pride  of  Kansas.  I  here 
was  an  efficient  man  across  the  line,  Prof. 
Henry  J.  Waters,  d^n  of  the  Missouri 
agricultural  college,  and  I  got  Waters,  a 
Missouri  Democrat,  to  be  the  Kansas 
agricultural  college's  president,  and  Waters 
has  delivered  the  goods  in  an  unparalleled 
manner.  I  named  a  Democrat  as  one  of 
the  three  mcmhers  of  tlie  state  tax  com- 
mission. I  he  state  tax  lcv\'  was  reduced 
20  per  cent.  last  year  by  reason  of  economy 
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in  state  administration  and  the  increase 
in  valuation — personal  property  added 
in  1910  over  1909  being  146,956,657,  of 
which  $6,$oaooo  were  resil  estate  moit« 

ganes." 

Siubb^  was  elected  in  1908  on  the  issue 
of  effective  prohibition.  Whfle  Kansas 
had  substantial  prohibition  for  twenty* 
ciqhr  \-ear?,  it  has  had  absolute  prohibition 
since  May,  i^yg.  The  Governor  attrihutes 
most  of  this  effectiveness  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  Fred  S.  Jackson,  and  his  aides 
—  a  just  accrediting  beyond  a  doubt. 

"Two  years  ago,"  says  the  Governor, 
"  prohibition  states  received  absolutely  no 
support  from  the  Federal  Government. 
If  a  liquor  dealer  had  his  receipt  for  having 
paid  the  interna!  revenue  tax,  the  Federal 
Government  wou!d  not  prosecute  him; 
the  stamp  was  his  protection.  1  paid  a 
personal  vbit  to  President  Tafl.  'Your 
law  requires,'  I  told  him,  'that  a  liquor 
seller  have  a  place  to  di-^play  his  receipt; 
we  keep  him  moving  about,  and  when  a 
man  peddles  liquor  without  a  fixed  license, 
you  should  codperate  with  us.'  Taft 
said  he  would  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Attorney-General  Wickersham.  Time 
passed  and  nothing  was  done.  I  wrote 
him  letters;  sent  telegrams;  kept  on 
hammering  at  him.  When  no  action 
resulted,  I  [iad  to  send  him  telegrams  and 
give  them  lots  of  publication  One  morn- 
ing President  Taft  made  an  order  requir- 
ing trie  United  States  District  Attorney 
to  prosecute  that  class  of  itinerant  offenders 
whether  they  had  licenses  or  not.  New 
regulations  for  Kansas  resulted,  and  the 
state  rallied  to  a  man." 

"i  assert."  said  Governor  Stubbs,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Chicago  a  year  or  so 
ago,  "that  drunkenness  in  Kansas  has 
been  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  I  have 
not  seen  a  drunken  man  in  the  city  of 
Topeka,  a  place  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
during  the  last  twelve  months;  that  I 
do  not  have  nn\-  recollection  of  having 
seen  a  drunken  man  in  my  home  town  of 
Lawrence,  a  place  of  15,000  people,  for 
several  years;  that  in  making  a  campaign 
throughout  the  entire  state  and  delivering 
public  addresse?  in  ninety-two  counties,  I 
do  not  recall  seeing  a  drunken  man  during 
the  year." 


"  If  1  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  think  the 
work  at  the  penitentiary  would  be  worth 
all  the  time  of  my  governmental  position," 
he  has  said  in  personal  conversation.  He 
induced  J.  L.  Codding,  a  lopcka  !aw\*er. 
to  give  up  a  lucrative  law  practice  and  a 
life's  profession  for  a  much  smaller  in* 
come  and  the  duties  of  prison  manage- 
ment at  Lansing,  where  he  is  accomplish- 
ing wonders  with  his  splendid  sense, 
knowledge  of  men,  and  humanity. 

"He  is  foolish  about  it,"  says  the 
Governor  proudly.  "And  he  should  be, 
for  he  has  revolutionized  the  penitentiary. 
Better  food  is  served  the  men;  he  has 
prpvided  better  quarters  and  better  food 
m  the  insane  wards,  with  three  meals  a 
day  instead  of  two,  resulting  in  the  return 
to  work  of  nearly  half  of  the  insane  pa- 
tients; prisoners  working  in  the  shops 
and  mines  are  given  two  hours  a  week  for 
outdoor  recreation,  when  'silence'  is  re- 
moved the  number  of  inmates  of  the 
hospital  has  been  reduced  more  than  half, 
giving  to  the  state  vastly  more  labor  from 
the  men;  not  a  single  new  case  of  tubw- 
culosis  has  appeared  in  a  year." 

The  penitentiary  gives  economic  returns 
before  undreamed  of  to  the  state  The 
brick  plant,  employing  halt  the  number 
of  men  it  had  before,  now  doubles  profits. 
It  now  turns  out  half  a  million  brick  a 
month,  and  the  prison  mine  is  producing 
$15,000  worth  of  coal  every  month.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  managed  mines  in  the 
West,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
safety  appliances.  The  twine  plant  pays 
a  considerable  profit  to  the  state  A  dairy 
herd  now  furnishes  all  the  milk  for  the 
prisoners'  use  and  saves  more  than  1 1.000 
per  year.  Vast  quantities  of  food  pro- 
ducts have  cheapened  the  cost  as  well  as 
improved  the  conditk)n  of  priscmer  main- 
tenance. 

Stripes  are  reserved  for  extreme  punisli- 

ment;  caps  may  be  worn  at  the  angle 
individuality  dictates:  the  lockstep  is  a 
vanished  night-mare;  uniformity  is  ban- 
ished. Three  hundred  and  twenty  men 
attend  the  prison  school,  400  voluntarily 
attend  the  night  school,  in  1 5  months  the 
membership  of  the  Prison  Church  has 
prown  from  60  to  260  voluntary  members 
Preparations  are  afoot  for  raising  the 
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institution's  own  tobacco  leaf  and  broom 
corn.  And  the  Governor  has  conceived 
an  idea  that  it  is  not  right  to  make  money 
out  of  crime*  so  his  scheme  b  to  divide 
proceeds,  from  $75,000  to  ftoOjOOo  an- 
ually,  among  the  unfortunate  wives  and 
families  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Guaranty  Bank  Act,  which  went 
through  the  last  legislature  but  one, 
guarantees  to  bank  depositors  a  security 
they  never  had  before.  Eight  hundred 
State  banks,  with  more  than  ^^too.ooo.ooo 
tn  deposits,  comply  with  it,  not  because 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  but  because 
they  would  not  now  have  depositors  other- 
wise. Under  the  management  of  J.  N. 
Dooiey,  State  Bank  Commissioner,  the 
new  idea  is  to  put  up  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  total  deposits  in  public  bonds,  the 
interest  going  to  the  banks  as  though  tn 
the  vaults.  These  bonds  may  be  sold  in 
case  of  necessity  to  recoup  the  possible 
loss  to  depositors.  The  Governor,  in  the 
wind-up  of  the  fight  for  this  bill,  went 
himself  before  the  senate,  argued  and 
labored,  and  got  the  bill  passed.  An 
information  bureau  to  advise  prospective 
investors  in  the  proper  worth  of  stocks 
and  bonds  saved  the  people  of  Kansas 
more  than  $1,000,000  the  last  year. 

Governor  Stubbs  cleaned  out  the  state 
grain  department.  The  delinquent  ofticcrs 
were  not  only  impeached  but  criminal 
proceedings  were  mstituted  against  them, 
and  civil  suits  to  recover  shortages.  The 
force  of  the  grain  department  was  reduced ; 
the  padded  pay-roll  was  purged  of  straw 
men.  The  year  before  Governor  Stubbs 
came  in,  the  expenditures  exceeded  re> 
ceipts  by  $26,000;  in  his  tint  year  of 
o(fice,  they  exceeded  by  %ti. 

The  Governor  modestly  attributes  the 
success  of  these  changes  to  the  men  he  has 
chosen;  yet  not  too  modestly  he  reiterates 
that  he  knows  a  man  for  a  job  vihen  he 
sees  him. 

Here  is  part  of  his  platform: 

We  declare  for  the  fnllt.wing  policies; 

(A)  To  &ubmit  to  ihe  people  in  the  election 
of  t9l3  a  constittttional  amendment  giving 
the  people  the  power  to  recall  ofTicCT!;  of  city, 
county,  and  state  governments,  w  hom  ihey 
bdieve  to  be  derelict  or  unfaithful,  under 
pracedure  timttar  to  that  now  granted  to  cities 


of  iho  first  class  adopting  the  commission  form 
of  government,  and  to  give  the  recall  promptly 
to  the  people  upon  every  officer  under  legisla- 
tive authority. 

(B)  To  submit  to  thf  people  of  Kansas  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  1912  giving  them 
the  right  to  initiate  legislation  and  to  vote  upon 
certain  legislative  enacrm  nTs,  with  a  $  per 
cent,  petition  for  a  referendum  vote. 

The  main  issue  during  the  last  campaign 

was  the  public  utilities  law: 

In  campaign  speeches.  Stubbs  takes  off 
his  coat  and  goes  after  his  subject  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.  His  manner  on  the  stump 
is  not  that  of  a  conventional  after-dinner 
speaker  nor  is  his  language  that  of  a 
grammarian.  He  has  no  idea  of  what 
dramatic  ability  means.  His  speech  and 
his  manner  are  homely,  but  both  are 
unforgetable. 

"  I've  been  Governor  now  for  four  years; 
almost  four  years  —  not  quite.  1  told  you 
I  would  do  what  was  right,  if  I  haven't, 
kick  me  out  now.  and  put  in  the  other 
fellow." 

That  is  the  way  he  says  it.  He  is  the 
most  popular  speaker  in  Kansas  with  the 
possible  exception  of  oratorical  Victor 
Murdock.   His  sincerity  carries. 

Stubbs  knows  little  of  parliamentary 
usage  and  cares  less  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Republican  convention  in  Wichita 
once  when  some  one  made  a  motion  that 
was  quickly  seconded.  "Alright,"  bel- 
lowed Stubbs.  "All  in  favor — just  a 
minute,  just  a  minute,"  he  interpolated 
to  someone  on  the  side  who  was  clamor- 
ing for  remarks,  "AH  in  favor,  aye.  AH 
opposed,  no.  The  ayes  have  it.  Now 
what  is  it  you  want  over  there?" 

During  the  state  convention  in  which 
was  fought  the  bitter  fight  against  Curtis, 
he  was  chairman.  For  four  years  Curtis 
had  been  jibing  and  jeering  at  Stubbs  from 
afar,  for  he  knew  Stubbs  only  casually. 
It  was  Curtis's  last  stand.  In  the  con- 
vention he  represented  the  forlorn  hope, 
but  he  is  a  finished  parliamentarian,  an^ 
he  played  off  his  tactics  and  sparred  for 
position.  This  was  fake  fighting  to 
Stubbs;  he  knew  Curtis  had  only  agility 
and  adroitness  against  his  own  bull 
strength.  He  waited  till  Curtis  made 
some  inconsequential  motion,  then  he 
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WHOSE  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  DRIVEN  THE  CET-RICH-QUICK  PROMOTERS  FROM  THE 
STATE,  THUS  SAVING  THE  PEOPLE  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  EVERY  YEAR;  HE  HAS  DOUBLED 
THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  GREATLY  REDUCED  THEIR  COST 
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A  FMILKOAD  BUILDER  IN  POLITICS 

(-.OVhRNOR  STl'BBS,  AS  A  CONTRACTOR,  BUILT  THOUSANDS  OF  MILES  OF  RAILROAD  THROUGH- 
OUT THI;  WI  ST.  HI.  MADh  A  Rtl'UTAIION  AS  A  DRIVING  AND  LFFJCIF.NT  BUSINtSS  MAN.  WHO 
fcMPLOYFD  GREAT  NUMBERS  OF  MEN  AND  WHO  HANDLED  MILLIONS  OF  MONEY.  WHEN 
HE  WAS  CHOSEN  GOVERNOR  OF  KANSAS,  HE  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  LEADING  BANKERS  OF 
THE  SI  ATE  -  PRESIDENT  OK  THE  LAWRENCE  NATIONAL  BANK  AND  OF  A  CHAIN  OF  STATE 
BANKS.  HE  IS  NOW  DIREC1ING  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  KANSAS  JUST  AS  HE  BUILT  RAILROADS  AND 
DIRECTED  BANKS  —  AS  A  BUSINESS. 
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came  loping  down  the  platform  to  Curtis 
like  a  cat  to  gloat  over  its  prey. 

"The  gentleman's  motion  is  out  of 
order.  The  ayes?  —  the  ayes  have  it. 
No  noes.  The  committee  is  named,  I 
have  it  here  in  my  pocket"  —  and  out  it 
came.  "Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  he  laughed  that 
horrible,  maniacal  laugh  that  is  famous 
over  the  state.  Stubbs  smashed  Curtis 
out  of  the  convention  with  that  laugh. 

Stubbs  grins  often;  he  doesn't  lose  his 


GOVERNOR  STUBBS  ON   THE  STUMP 

IN  SPITE  OF  HIS  LACK  OF  ORATORICAL  TRAIN- 
INC,  ONE  TMF.  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


temper  —  though  he  is  as  bull-headed  as 
a  mule.  About  eight  o'clock  the  morning 
after  he  had  fought  the  all-night  fight 
which  won  the  direct  primary  from  the 
machine,  he  was  crossing  Kansas  Avenue 
with  his  secretary,  Dave  Leahy,  on  his 
way  to  a  restaurant  for  breakfast.  An 
automobile  came  whizzing  down  on  them 
and  Leahy  jumped,  as  almost  any  man 
would.  Stubbs  looked  up  and,  seeing 
that  the  car  was  driven  by  Dave  Mulvane, 


the  leader  of  the  whipped  political  machine, 
he  stood  stock  still.  Both  men  grinned, 
but  Mulvane  turned  out  and  gave  Stubbs 
the  right  of  way. 

George  Gould  had  experience  of  his 
stubbornness  when  Stubbs  wanted  the 
murderous  Central  Branch  tracks  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  in  Kansas  set  in  order. 
Stubbs  sent  a  telegram  to  Gould  saying  that 
he  would  put  the  railroad  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  unless  the  tracks  were  fixed. 
Vice-President  Clark  of  the  road  ap- 
peared in  Topeka  with  a  retinue,  took  up 
quarters  in  the  State  House  and  asked 
what  was  wanted  of  them.  "  Fix  the 
tracks,"  said  the  Governor.  Clark 
sparred,  and  Stubbs  took  the  train  to 
New  York  and  invited  Gould  to  come  to 
see  him  at  his  room  in  the  Waldorf.  He 
didn't  propose  going  to  see  Gould.  The 
railroad  president  came.  "We  must  have 
a  stenographer  take  down  what  we  say," 
said  Stubbs.  "No,"  said  Gould.  "Yes." 
said  Stubbs,  and  the  stenographer  ap- 
peared. Gould  balked  at  Stubbs's  demand 
that  he  should  tell  what  the  underwriting 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific's  $28,000,000  loan 
would  cost,  so  that  the  loan  could  go  back 
into  the  property.  "Yes"  — "No" — 
"Yes"  —  it  went  again.    Stubbs  won. 

The  Governor's  sense  of  fair  play 
showed  itself  during  the  coal  strike  in 
southwestern  Kansas  when  35,000  miners 
were  on  strike  for  higher  pay.  The  coal 
operators  wanted  to  import  some  Ala- 
bama Negroes  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers  and  asked  that  the  state  militia  be 
sent  to  the  mining  camps.  Stubbs  re- 
fused the  request  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  miners 
to  accept  terms.  At  the  same  time  he 
told  the  miners  that  if  they  caused  any 
trouble  to  property  he  would  send  the 
militia  after  them.  The  result  was  that 
though  the  strike  continued  five  months, 
not  one  blow  was  struck.  Both  sides 
equall\  feared  and  respected  the  Governor. 

So  Kansas  hails  the  controversial  fighter 
who  went  into  the  1905  convention  jeered 
at  for  a  fool.  They  now  know  what  he  is. 
He  has  become  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  his  state,  and  when  he  feels  that 
he  has  done  all  there  that  he  can  do,  let 
the  larger  territory  beyond  watch  out! 


THE  UNKNOWN  WONDERS  OF  OUR 

NATIONAL  PARKS 


THE  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, the  Yellowstone  and 
Yosemite  Parks,  and  the  Big 
Trees  are  well  known  by  name 
and  by  pictures,  and  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  are  gaining 
the  understanding  which  comes  with 
actually  seeing  these  wonders  of  nature. 
But  few  people  even  know  of  the  other 
nine  parks,  some  of  which  contain  scenery 
as  inspiring  and  unusual  as  that  of  the 
Yellowstone  or  the  Yosemite.  The 
average  acquaintance  does  not  include 
a  person  who  knows  anything  of  the 
sixty-three  living  glaciers  and  the  count- 
less snow  clad  peaks  of  the  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  the  top  of  the  continent  in 
Montana,  from  which  the  waters  run 
into  the  Arctic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Pacific.  Mt.  Rainier,  the  great  vol- 
canic mountain  between  Seattle  and  Ta- 
coma,  is  well  known  —  from  a  distance  — 
but  even  the  name  of  Crater  Lake,  nestled 
in  the  centre  of  that  great  Mt.  Mazama 
which  caved  in,  is  almost  unheard.  Yet 
there  are  few  natural  phenomena  more 
worth  seeing.  The  General  Grant  and 
Sequoia  National  Parks  in  California 
preserve  perhaps  the  oldest  living  things 
in  the  world  —  the  big  trees;  and  the 
Mesa  Verde  Park  in  Arizona  holds  the 
earliest  traces  of  human  life  in  this 
country,  the  ruins  of  the  homes  of  the 
cliff  dwellers. 

These  cliff  dwellings  were  in  ruins  three 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  Spaniards  first 
saw  them;  but  they  still  retain  many  evi- 


dences of  a  well  developed  art  of  living  — 
the  masonry  of  their  houses  shows  that 
they  had  engineering  skill;  their  pottery 
gives  proof  of  an  advanced  artistic  taste; 
and  the  remains  upon  the  mesas  above 
their  dwellings  show  that  they  tilled  the 
soil  successfully.  Few  more  picturesque 
rides  can  be  found  than  those  that  lead  up 
the  narrow  trails  to  these  cliff  homes.  The 
principal  ruin  is  the  Cliff  Palace.  300  feet 
long,  that  contains  200  living  rooms  and 
many  larger  assembly  rooms  that  were 
used  for  tribal  councils  and  for  religious 
ceremonies.  The  park  contains  at  least 
375  cliff  houses. 

But  the  care  of  the  parks  has  been 
neglected  by  the  Government  as  their  true 
worth  (with  perhaps  the  three  exceptions 
noticed  above)  has  been  unappreciated 
by  the  public.  For  the  last  forty  years 
parks  have  been  created  and  maintained 
by  acts  of  Congress  without  much  of  any 
system.  But  the  twelve  existing  parks, 
with  their  nearly  five  million  acres,  the 
forty-one  national  monuments,  and  such 
proposed  reservations  as  the  Park  of 
Living  Volcanoes  in  Hawaii,  are  important 
enough  now  to  merit  more  attention  from 
the  Government  as  well  as  from  the 
public. 

In  this  Hawaiian  park,  for  example,  are 
the  wonderful  active  volcano  of  Kilauea, 
with  its  seething  caldron  i.ooo  feet  in 
diameter;  Mauna  Loa,  that  towers  13,675 
feet  to  its  crest  where  is  the  still  active 
crater  of  Mokuaweoweo;  .\1auna  Kea,  200 
feet  higher;  and  the  extinct  Haleakala, 
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CRATER  LAKE  FROM  THE  RIM 
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FANTASTIC  LAVA  SHAPES  ON  KILAUEA 

NEAR  THE  STILL  LIVING  CRATER  HALAMAUA  IN  THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL  PARK  OF  VOLCANOES,  IN 

THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 


A  FISSURE  ON  KILAUEA 

CALLED  THE  SAFETY  VALVE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  BECAUSE  IT  HAS  NEVER  ENDANGERED  HUMAN  LIFE  —  A 
VOLCANO  WITH  A  HOTEL  ON  THE  BRINK  OF  ITS  CRATER 
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Hliolo  by  the  l>Ltruii  Publl»liini{  Co. 
THE  CLIFF  PALACE  JN  THE  MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK 

THfc  OLDtST  SIGN  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 


whose  brjwl  is  seven  miles  in  diameter  — 
the  largest  known  extinct  crater  in  the 
world.  Ilaleakala's  rim  rises  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  its  crater  flofjr  is 
sunk  2,500  feet  below  the  rim. 

In  the  Crater  l^ke  park  is  a  lake,  2,000 
feet  deep,  surrounded  by  the  sheer  cliff 
walls  of  an  extinct  volcanic  amc,  i  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  fed  by  no  streams  but 
only  from  the  snows  that  melt  from  its 
own  sides,  feeding  no  kmjwn  streams,  a 
wondrous,  lonely,  and  serene  bxJy  of 
transparent  blue  water  set  in  the  inverted 
peak  of  what  was  once  probably  the 
greatest  mountain  in  Oregon, 

In  the  Glacier  National  I'ark,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  ice-fields  is  the  Sperry  Gla- 


cier which  spreads  fan-shape  from  its 
source  on  the  crest  of  Glacier  Mountain  for 
a  distance  of  five  miles  and  then  pours  its 
melted  ice  over  two  waterfalls  into  the  lake 
5.000  feet  below.  The  Wilber  Mountain 
Glacier  towers  1,000  feet  above  Iceberg 
Lake  and  drops  from  its  frozen  lips  great 
masses  of  ice  that  grind  against  each 
other  in  the  water  with  a  sound  thac 
gfX'S  wailing  down  the  canons. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  parks 
are  dedicated  to  public  use  and  enjoyment, 
they  do  not  as  yet  really  fulfil  their  mis- 
sion. The  development  and  maintenance 
iii  the  parks  could  be  greatly  improved. 

I  he  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
r'  port  to  Congress,  says: 
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"At  present  each  of  these  parks  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  unit  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  The  only  general  super- 
vision which  is  possible  is  that  obtained 
by  referring  matters  relating  to  the 
national  parks  to  the  same  officials  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Separate  appropriations  are  made  for 
each  park  and  the  employment  of  a  com- 
mon supervising  and  directing  force  is 
impossible.  Many  of  the  problems  in 
park  management  are  the  same  in  all  the 
national  parks,  and  a  great  gain  would  be 
obtained  and  substantial  economies  could 
be  effected  if  the  national  parks  and 
reservations  were  grouped  together  under 
a  single  administrative  bureau.  .Bills  to 
create  a  bureau  of  national  parks  have 


A  PREHISTORIC  TREE 
IN  THE  PETRIFIED  FOREST  IN  ARIZONA 


heretofore  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  in  my  judgment  they  should  imme- 
diately receive  careful  consideration  so 
that  proper  legislation  for  this  purpose  may 
be  enacted.  Adequate  appropriation 
should  also  be  made  for  the  development 
of  these  pleasure  grounds  of  the  people, 
especially  through  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails,  and  their  proper  care  and 
maintenance." 

As  the  Government  and  the  railroads 
are  making  the  parks  more  easily  visited 
Americans  will  more  and  more  get  the 
habit  of  seeing  these  "dramatic"  points 
of  American  scenery  before  going  else- 
where —  not  as  a  patriotic  duty  but  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  natural  scenery 
more  worth  while. 


ONb  Oh    IHfc   BIG  TREES 

IHt    OLDEST    LIVING    THINGS    IN    THE  WORLD, 
WHICH  ARE  PRESERVED  IN  THE  THE  StyUOIA, 
NATIONAL  PARK  AND  IN  THE  GENERAL 
GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK 
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WAYS  TO  KILL  THEM  AND  WAYS  TO   KEEP  THEM  OUT  OF  HOUSES  AND 

OUT  OF  COMMUNITIES 


BY 

FRANK  PARKHR  STOCKBRIDGE 


SCIENCR  has  definitely  fixed 
upon  the  mosquito  the  respon- 
sibility for  every  case  of  malaria 
and  for  every  case  of  yellow 
fever.  Even  the  varieties  of 
mosquito  that  do  not  carry  the  para- 
sites of  these  diseases  are  recognized  as 
being  important  contributors  to  the  in- 
crease of  nervous  affections.  The  mosquito 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  merely  a  nuisance, 
and  the  resources  of  states,  counties,  and 
municipalities  have  been  brought  to  bear  in 
the  effort  to  extermifiate  it. 

It  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes. 
There  are  few  sections  of  the  United 
States  that  are  entirely  free  from  them. 
The  largest  and  most  numerous  varieties 
prevail  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  These 
are  the  "Jersey  mosquitoes"  which  have 


given  that  state  an  unenviable  reputation. 
They  breed  in  the  salt  marshes  all  the 
way  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  where- 
ever  a  fresh  water  stream  dilutes  the 
ocean  saltiness  sufficiently  to  attract  the 
mosquito,  which  will  not  lay  its  eggs  in 
undiluted  salt  water.  But  the  salt  marsh 
mosquito,  although  capable  of  causing 
the  most  intense  annoyance,  is  not  so 
dangerous  as  some  of  the  fresh  water 
varieties.  The  malaria  (Anopheles)  mos- 
quito breeds  only  in  fresh  water  pools 
and  the  "Stegomyia"  variety  (which  is  the 
carrier  of  \cllow  fever)  propagates  its 
kind  in  any  stagnant  body  of  water,  even 
in  the  houses.  The  commonest  of  all 
mosquitoes,  the  "Culex,"  of  which  fifty- 
seven  varieties  are  known,  also  breeds 
wherever  water  stands. 
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Pisa  tte  OM  im  Uw  An>trt<i«ii  MuaawB  wl  M«Mr«i  HiMarjr.  Ncv  V«k 

THE  DEADLY  FEMALE 

THAT  CAUSES  MOST  OF  HUMANKIND'S  TKOUILBS  WITH  MOCgVITOBS.    A  MALAIt|A*aBAUNG  MOSQUITO 
(anopheles  MACULIPENNIS)  showing  the  CHAKACTERISTIC  ATTITUDE  WHEN  STINGINC 


Protection  from  the  mosquito  would 
be  almost  impossible  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  commonest  varieties  never  travel 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  or  so  from  the 
place  where  they  were  hatched.  When 
driven  bv  strong  winds,  the  bi{^  striped- 
legged  "Jersey  mosquitoes"  sometimes 
travel  miles  from  the  marshes  in  which 
they  were  bred,  but  so  thoroughly  have 
the  states  and  localities  in  which  the  worst 
of  these  marshes  are  lAC^ited  <ione  at  the 
work  of  extermination  thai  ii  is  a  question 


of  but  a  short  time  when  this  particular 
form  of  the  pest  will  not  be  a  serious  factor 
in  the  mosquito  problem.  The  real  prob* 
lem  is  for  the  individual  householder,  or, 
at  most,  the  immediate  communitv  to 
solve. 

It  is  easy  to  rid  a  house  of  mosquitoes, 
only  a  little  more  difficult  to  keep  them  out, 
and  far  from  a  Herculean  task  to  prevent 

new  broods  from  arising.  Nor  is  it  im- 
possible to  keep  from  being  bitten,  even 
when  mosquitoes  are  fairly  thick. 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  BREEDING  PLACES 

OILING  A  POOL  OF  STAGNANT  WATER  —  A  METHOD  THAT  WAS  VERY  EFFECTIVELY  USED  AGAINST  THE 

YELLOW  FEVER  MOSQUITO 


If  bitten  by  a  mosquito,  moisten  a  piece 
of  toilet  soap  and  rub  it  on  the  bite.  This 
is  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
Chief  Entomologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  made 
extensive  researches  into  the  habits  of  the 
mosquito.  Dr.  Howard  also  recommends, 
as  the  most  effective  application  for 
keeping  mosquitoes  away  from  one's 
person,  rubbing  the  hands  and  face  with 
a  mixture  of  two  parts  each  of  oil  of 
Citronella  and  spirits  of  camphor  with  one 
part  of  oil  of  cedar.  "A  few  drops  of  this 
mixture  on  a  towel  hung  over  the  head  of 
the  bed  will  keep  the  common  house 
mosquitoes  away,"  says  Dr.  Howard. 
"A  few  drops  on  the  hands  and  face  will 
keep  them  away  for  hours.  The  evapora- 
tion of  the  mixture  may  be  retarded  by 
mixing  it  with  castor  oil  or  liquid  vaseline." 

Ridding  a  house  of  mosquitoes  may  be 
accomplished  by  catching  the  individual 
mosquitoes  and  by  fumigation,  provided 
there  is  effectual  screening  and  full  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  others  from 
breeding  in  the  house.  While  some  varie- 
ties of  mosquito,  including  the  yellow 
fever  varieties,  bite  more  freely  in  the  day 
time  than  at  night,  most  of  them  are 
active  only  after  dark.    It  is  easy  to  find 


them  on  the  ceiling  or  light-colored  walls, 
and  they  can  be  caught  by  means  of  a 
shallow  tin  can  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
pole  and  containing  a  teaspoonful  of 
kerosene.  One  must  catch  every  mos- 
quito in  the  room,  to  insure  a  good  night's 
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qiiito  in  the  room  to  insure  a  good  night's 
rest.   If  the  cup  is  pressed  against  the 

ceilinj^  so  ns  to  inclose  the  mosquito  the 
insect,  attempting  to  fly,  will  be  caught  in 
the  kerosene  and  killed.  A  mosquito  trap 
used  in  India  consists  of  a  box  lined  with 
dark  cloth  and  with  a  hinged  door  at  one 
end  This  is  placed  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  room,  as  mosquitoes  always  seek  a 
cool,  shady  place  in  which  to  rest.  If 
driven  out  of  all  other  dark  places  they 
will  gather  during  the  day  in  this  box 
which  can  then  be  closeif  rind  The  mos- 
quitoes killed  by  pourin^i  a  icaipuonlul 
of  benzine  through  a  hole. 

The  most  effective  way  of  killing  all  the 
mosquitoes  in  a  house,  however,  is  by 
fumigation,  lests  made  by  various  ex- 
perimenters indicate  that  the  ordinary 
pyrethrum,  or  "Persian  insect  powder," 
if  pure  and  reasonably  fresh,  is  the  best 
fumigant  for  this  purpose,  if  heaped 
up  in  a  cone  and  lighted  at  the  top,  this 
powder  will  bum  slowly  and  give  out  a 
dense  smoke,  or  it  may  be  moistened  and 
molded  into  cones  which  will  burn  readily 
after  dr\"ing  with  less  waste  of  powder. 
Tiie  smoke  stupifies  the  mosquitoes  which 
must  be  swept  up  and  burned  after  the 
fumigation.  It  takes  about  a  pound  of 
insect  powder  for  every  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  interior  space.  Another  effective 
fumigant,  known  as  "  Mimms  Culicide,'* 
is  made  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  car- 
bolic acid  crystals  and  gum  camphor. 
The  melted  crystals  are  poured  slowly 
over  the  gum,  which  is  absorbed,  and  the 
result  is  a  clear  liquid  which  may  be  kept 
some  time  in  tii^lit  jars.  Three  ounces 
of  this  Culicide  placed'ovcr  a  lamp  or 
other  moderate  heat,  will  give  ofT  sufticient 
vapor  to  kill  all  the  mosquitoes  in  an  or- 
dinary sized  room. 

Screens  for  mSsquitoes  must  be  abso- 
lutely tight  and*  with  a  mesh  of  not  le-^s 
than  twenty.-  *to  the  inch.  A  mesh  of 
fifteen  to  the  inch  will  admit  the  smaller 
varieties  of  house  mosquitoes. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  relief  from 
mosquitoes,  however,  without  the  de- 
struction of  their  breeding  places,  and  these 
breeding  places  may  be  any  place  where 
water  can  accumulate  and  stand  for  a  few 
days.  And  it  is  in  the  discovery  of  these 
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breeding  places,  rather  than  in  their 
destruction  or  sterilization,  that  the  in- 

genuitv  of  the  householder  who  wishes  to 
free  his  home  from  the  tiny  pests  will 
be  most  severely  taxed.  It  is  compara- 
tively simple  to  drain  a  niarshy  spot  in 
the  lawn  or  garden,  or  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  a  fish-pond  or  fountain  is  a  gorxl  place 
for  mosquitoes  to  lay  their  eggs,  but  it 
does  not  occur  to  the  average  individual 
until  his  attention  is  sharply  drawn  to  it 
that  there  is  no  body  of  water  too  small 
to  furnish  a  nursery  for  the  infant  mos- 
quito. Large  broods  have  been  found 
to  be  produced  from  rain  water  puddles 
in  hoofprints  by  the  roadside.  A  little 
used  horse-trough  is  a  very  common 
source  of  mosquitoes.  Chicken  pans  in 
poultry  yards,  the  water  cup  standing 
on  the  frame  of  the  grindstone,  and  even 
the  water  that  accumulates  in  garden 
furrows  especially  where  the  soil  is  clayey, 
may  produce  mosquitoes  in  myriads. 
Houses  that  have  been  carefully  searched 
have  still  been  infested  with  mosquitoes 
until  the  source  was  found  in  water 
pitchers  in  unused  guest  rooms.  Mos- 
quitoes have  been  known  to  breed  in 
flower  vases  in  which  the  water  was  not 
frequent  1\  changed.  It  is  customary  to 
attribute  the  presence  of  mosquitoes 
to  swamps  or  ponds  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood, but  more  often  the  cause  will  be 
found  in  a  discarded  tomato  can  in  the 
hack  >ard  or  in  some  overlooked  recep- 
tacle for  water  in  the  cellar.  Every  effort 
to  exterminate  the  mosquito  in  one  of  the 
large  state  hospitals  failed  until,  in  a  dark 
comer  of  an  unused  cellar,  the  investi- 
gators came  across  a  half  barrel  partlv 
filled  with  water.  In  another  case  the 
mosquitoes  in  a  house  originated  in  a  beer 
bottle  partly  filled  with  water  in  the  cellar, 
and  Dr.  Howard  reports  a  veritable 
plague  of  mosquitoes  that  was  traced  to  a 
case  of  empty  beer  bottles  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  back  yard.  Mosquito  larvae 
have  also  been  known  to  breed  in  the 
holy  water  fonts  in  churches,  while  in 
one  house  where  everv  possible  breeding 
place,  had  been,  it  was  thought,  discov- 
ered and  drained,  they  were  found  to 
originate  in  the  water  tank  of  an  acetylene 
gas  machine.  Fire  buckets,  fragments 
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of  brokoi  bottles  placed  on  top  of  stone 
walls,  disused  wells,  open  ditches  by  the 

rnad'^ide,  sewer  catch  basins,  old  boxes 
and  cans  thrown  on  the  dump  heap, 
unscreened  water  tanks,  rain  water  barrels 
and  cesspools — in  short,  any  place  where 
half  a  pint  of  water  or  even  less  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  ten  dnvs  or  more,  becomes 
the  mosquito's  breeding  place.  'I  he  only 
exception  is  the  aquarium,  for  gold  fish 
and  almost  all  kinds  of  fresh  water  fish 
eat  the  young  mosquitoes  as  fast  as  they 
are  hatched. 

Since  mosquitoes  breed  only  in  stand- 
ing water  their  elimination  is  a  matter 
only  of  finding  the  possible  breeding  placesi 
Once  these  are  found  it  is  perfectly  easy 
to  keep  mosquitoes  down.  K\er\'  re- 
ceptacle that  can  contain  water  should 
be  emptied  and  so  placed  that  it  will  not 
fill  again  the  next  time  it  rains.  If  it  is 
a  tank  or  barrel  or  cistern'  which  must  be 
kept  filled,  it  is  easy  to  fit  it  with  a  tight 
screen  cover  that  will  keep  out  the  female 
mosquito  that  is  looking  for  a  place  to 
lay  her  eggs.  The  draining  of  marshes 
and  useless  ponds  is  usually  comparatively 
easy,  but  where  this  is  impossible  the 
application  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  kerosene  oil 
will  kill  all  the  immature  mosquitoes  that 
may  be  present  and  keep  the  adult  mos- 
quitoes from  depositing  their  eggs.  The 
oil  must  be  so  applied  that  it  will  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  water.  This 
can  be  done  by  pouring  small  quantities 
at  intervals  around  the  edge  or  by  spray- 
ing marshy  areas  with  any  kind  of  a  spray- 
ing device  such  as  is  used  in  orchards. 
The  oil  forms  a  thin  film  that  prevents 
the  }'oung  mosquito  from  commg  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  If  the  body  of  water 
be  a  large  one  a  heavy  wind  will  sometimes 
break  the  film  of  oil  and  in  a  few  sunshiny 
days  much  of  the  oil  will  evaporate.  Fre- 
quent attention  and  a  very  little  kerosene 
will,  however,  keep  a  good-sized  farm 
entirely  free  from  mosquitoes  all  summer. 
One  ounce  of  kerosene  is  sufTuient  for 
fifteen  square  feet  of  water  surface. 

The  common  mosquito  requires  but 
ten  days  for  development  from  the  laving 
i-^f  the  egg  to  the  final  hatching  of  the  full- 
iledged.  biting  mosquito.  The  malaria 
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mosquito  takes  about  twenty-one  days 
from  egg  to  adult.  Water  that  stands 
exposed  less  than  Ten  days,  therefore,  is 
not  dangerous,  but  a  larac  brocxl  of  mos- 
quitoes may  be  hatched  in  a  roadside 
puddle  that  completely  evaporates  in  two 
weeks.  Very  often  depressions  that  hold 
water  temporarily  go  unnoticed  by  reason 
of  high  grass  that  surrounds  them,  and  this 
is  frequently  the  case  in  city  parks,  which 
are  the  most  pndilic  sources  of  mosquitoes 
in  most  Northern  cities. 

The  common  inland  mosquito  deposits 
its  eggs,  250  to  400  at  one  time,  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  night,  llie  mass 
of  eggs  is  held  firmly-  together  and  floats 
like  a  small  raft.  The  eggs  hatch  in  fmm 
fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  producing  the 
larvae  —  the  "wrigglers"  often  seen  in 
rain-water  barrels  and  cisterns.  When 
fully  grown,  which  is  within  a  few  days» 
they  are  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  move  through  the  water  with  a  rapid, 
jerky  motion,  coming  to  the  surface  to 
breathe  every  minute  or  two.  In  from 
eight  to  ten  days  the  larvde  pass  into  the 
pupa  stage,  in  v.  hich  the  head  is  apparently 
greatly  increased  in  size.  In  from  two 
to  three  days  the  full-fledged  mosquito 
bursts  through  the  pupa-case  and  flies 
away  on  its  quest  for  blood. 

Easily  the  most  annoying  of  all  mos- 
quitoes is  the  huge  striped-legged  "Jersey 
mosquito''  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
first  efforts  toward  eliminating  this  par- 
ticular variety  were  begun  in  190$  by  Dr. 
Alvah  H.  Doty,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  for  many  years.  Staten 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor,  on  which 
the  Quarantine  Station  is  located,  is 
bordered  by  salt  marshes  in  wliich  in- 
numerable mosquitoes  developed  and  made 
almost  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  island 
uninhabitable  for  persons  sensitive  to 
mosquito  bites.  Doctor  Doty's  method 
was  that  of  drainage  and  oiling.  Ditches 
which  drained  the  marshes  on  both  sides 
of  the  island  were  dug  and  at  frequent 
intervals  kerosene  oil  was  sprinkled  over 
all  the  undrained  or  undrainable  portions. 
Ihe  result  was  a  real  decrease  in  the 
number  of  mosquitoes,  and  after  three  years 
of  this  work  the  demand  for  porch  screens 
on  Staten  Island  began  to  fall  off. 
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To  Doctor  Doty  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  having  pointed  the  way  to 
mosquito  oxicrmination.  In  New  Jersey 
they  fuljowed  his  Stalen  island  demonstra- 
tions so  that  in  the  next  seven  years 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  salt 
marshes  had  been  ditched  and  drained 
with  a  result,  according  to  competent 
observers,  of  reducing  the  annual  mos- 
quito output  more  than  80  per  cent. 

The  method  of  ditching  is  simplicity 
itself.  The  soft  earth  of  the  marshes  is  as 
easy  to  cut  as  so  much  butter.  Most 
of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Jesse 
P.  Manahan.  of  Red  Bank,  with  machines 
of  his  own  invention:  a  hand  cutter,  with 
which  two  men  cnn  dig  500  feet  of  ditch, 
ten  inches  wide  and  thirty  inches  deep, 
in  a  day;  and  a  power  digger  operated 
by  a  gasolene  engine  that  can  do  a  mile 
of  the  same  sized  trench  in  a  working  day. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Newark  and  Jersey  City, 
oil  has  also  been  used  on  the  marshes 
at  the  expense  of  persons  interested  in 
reclaiming  the  marsh  land,  but  even  in 
sections  where  only  drainage  has  been 
used  the  effect  has  been  almost  magical. 
No  exact  statistics  are  available,  but 
thousands  of  acres  of  useless  marsh  land 
have  been  reclaimed  and  now  produce  a 
large  tonnage  per  acre  of  excellent  hay, 
and  tlie  only  mosquitoes  now  regarded 
as  a  serious  menace  in  Northern  New 
Jersey  are  those  that  are  found  every- 
where else  in  the  United  States  —  the 
fresh  water  varieties.  Similar  ditching 
and  draining  has  been  undertaken  by  other 
states,  notably  Connecticut  and  South 
Carolina,  and  by  many  isolated  counties 
and  individual  land  owners  in  other  states. 
A  similar  method  of  draining  fresh  water 
swamps  has  been  adopted  in  several  inland 
states. 

That  most  of  the  mosquitoes  in  cities 
are  developed  in  the  cities  themselves 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated.  The 
report  for  191 1  of  the  mosquito  inspec- 
tions in  Newark,  N.  J.,  shows  that,  in 
all.  9.777  house-to-house  inspections  were 
made  in  that  town.  Thirty-five  hundred 
sewer  catch  basins  were  oiled  on^  every 
fifteen  days  during  the  summer.  The  in- 
spectors found  638  rain-water  barrels,  125 
rain  water  pools,  49  unused  tannery  vats, 


10  fire  tanks,  12  manure  pits,  19  cisterns, 
28ci'llar  f(juntiations,  and  16  sewer  basins 
on  private  propert\'.  all  breeding  mosqui- 
toes. And  these  do  not  lake  into  account 
the  minor  and  much  more  numerous 
breeding  places  inside  of  building  them- 
selves. All  these  breeding  places,  as  soon 
as  found,  were  treated  with  kerosene. 
This  work  was  in  addition  to  the  city's 
own  share  of  the  ditching  and  draining  of 
the  salt  marshes. 

A  very  complete  municipal  campaign 
against  the  malaria  mosquito  was  begun 
several  years  ago  in  the  progressive  little 
city  of  Hartsville,  S.  C,  and  has  been 
continued  annually  ever  since.  The 
methods  emploved  in  Hartsville  may  be 
very  easily  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  any  community.  The  board  of  health 
first  published  a  circular  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  mosquitoes  and  recommending 
screening  and  constant  supervision  of 
premises  to  prevent  their  breeding.  This 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  house- 
holder. Then  the  town  council  made  a 
survey  of  the  entire  cit\\  drained  a  few 
low  places  where  rain  water  was  accus- 
tomed to  accumulate,  and  inaugurated  a 
system  of  weekly  inspection  of  all  premises 
and  ditches  in  town,  putting  kerosene  oil 
regularly  upon  any  water  which  could 
not  be  drained  or  emptied.  They  quickly 
found  that  most  of  the  mosquitoes  were 
being  bred  in  the  back  yards,  and  the 
importance  of  preventing  water  from 
standing  was  again  emphasize  to  the 
individual  citizens.  Though  statistics  are 
not  available.  Dr.  William  Egleston, 
Health  Commissioner  of  -Hartsville,  re- 
ports that  malaria,  though  extremely 
prevalent  up  to  ten  years  ago,  is  now 
practically  a  negligible  disease,  and  that 
constant  attention  to  the  work  of  ex- 
termination has  made  it  possible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  sit  on  their  porches  on  sum- 
mer evenings  without  the  discomfort  of 
mosquitoes  or  the  expense  of  screens. 

New  Orleans  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  in  which  there  has  been 
anything  like  concentrated  community 
effort  at  eliminating  the  mosquito.  The 
object  of  the  New  Orleans  crusade  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  yellow  fever  mosquito,  and 
the  results  obtained  in  the  Crescent  City 
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demonstrated  two  things  —  first,  that  it 
is  possible  to  abolish  the  mosquito  and. 
second,  that  the  abolition  of  the  mosquito 
puts  an  end  to  yellow  fever.  The  yellow 
fever  mosquito  breeds,  not  in  swamps,  but 
in  cisterns  and  pools  ol  fresh  water.  The 
beginning  of  the  campaign  in  New  Orleans 
was  the  establishment'  of  a  sewerage 
s>  stcm  at  tlie  cost  of  §14,000,000,  the  city 
having,  prior  to  1000,  been  without 
sewers.  This  was  followed  by  stringent 
ordinances  requiring  householders  to  screen 
all  cisterns  and  other  permanent  recep- 
tacles for  water  that  could  not  be  abolished, 
because  the  city  was  dependent  upon  them 
for  its  entire  water  supply;  and  empower- 
ing the  board  of  health  to  drain  and  oil 
every  other  possible  breeding  place  of  the 
mosquito.  Heavy  penalities  were  im- 
posed for  failure  to  obe>'  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  and  for  a  period  of  several 
years  not  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever, 
which  theretofore  had  hardly  failed  to 
appear  annually,  has  been  observed  in 
the  city. 

The  story  of  the  elimination  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  Cuban  cities,  with  its  tale  of 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  courageous 
investigators  who  demonstrated  the 
mosquito  theorv  of  \cllow  fever  at 
the  cost  of  tiicir  own  lives,  has  been 
often  told. 

The  only  really  dangerous  mosquito 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  is  the  one 
that  carries  malaria  parasites  from  the 
blood  of  infected  persons  and  deposits 
them  in  the  circulation  of  healthy  individ- 
uals. Wherever  a  case  of  "chills  and 
fever"  is  found  the  malaria  mosquito 
has  been  there  first.  Swampy  countries 
are  generally  known  to  be  malarial  dis- 
tricts, but  all  that  is  needed  to  make  them 
as  healthful  as  the  ui^nds  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  mosquito.  *rhe  ancient  super- 
stitution  about  the  dangers  of  night  air 
and  the  mists  arising  from  swamps  had 
a  solid  foundation  in  scientific  fact. 
Night  air  itself  is  less  likely  to  be  polluted 
with  smoke  and  dust,  and  mists  do  not 
produce  disease;  but  the  mosquito  that 
carries  the  malaria  parasite  flies  at  night 
and  the  vapors  from  the  swamps  are 
nature's  danger  signals  to  mark  his  hunt- 
ing grounds. 


It  is  ver>'  easy  to  distinguish  the  malaria- 
carry  uig  mosquito.  When  biting  or  stand- 
ing at  rest  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  is 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  surface  on  which  it  stands. 

'the  sign  of  danger 

THE   MALARIA-BP ARINC  MO?.QlJfTO  MTCHES  ITS  BOOY 
AT  AN  ANCLE  OF  43  UfeOKbhS  AND  HAS 
mBTBMATVRALLY  LOMO  LEGS 

All  other  varieties  of  mosquito  maintain 
a  horizontal  position  when  at  rest,  but 
this  peculiar  attitude  of  the  malaria  mos- 
quito, combined  with  its  disproportion- 
ately lone  legs,  distinp;utsh  it  at  a  glance. 
And  although  Mr.  Kipling  did  not  specific^ 
ally  refer  to  the  mosquito,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  of  it  that  "the  female  of  the 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male." 
Although  the  males  outnumber  the  fe- 
males by  tens  to  one,  the  male  mosquito 
never  bites  and,  in  fact,  seldom  eats. 
His  life  is  a  brief  and  joyless  one.  The 
female  mosquito,  however,  although  pre- 
ferring human  blood  when  obtainable, 
will  eat  plant  juices  and  the  blood  of 
reptiles  when  warm  blooded  animals  are 
not  accessible.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  not  one  mosquito  in  a  million  ever 
gets  a  taste  of  human  blood.  The  female 
mosquito  often  lives  through  the  winter, 
hibernating  in  dark  places  like  attics, 
clothes-presses,  and  the  crevices  between 
floor  and  base-board,  or  outdoors  in  the 
cracks  in  the  bark  of  trees.  As  soon  as 
the  pools  of  water  are  warm  enough  in 
the  spring  so  her  eggs  will  not  freeze  she 
begins  to  lay,  and  ten  days  to  three  weeks 
later  the  young  mosquitoes  sally  forth  for 
their  first  taste  of  blood. 

Just  why  the  mosquito  insists  upon 
leaving  its  visiting  card  in  the  shape  of  a 
tiny  drop  of  poison  has  not  been  fully 
explained.  The  best  theorv  is  that  the 
saliva  that  the  insect  injects  into  the 
wound  through  which  it  sucks  the  blood 
of  its  victim  serves  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  blood  from  clotting  as  it  is 
sucked  in.   It  is  through  this  injection 
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of  saliva  that  the  malaria  parasite  is  Interesting  fact  about  the  mosquito  is, 

transmitted  by  the  mosquito,  after  having  again,  that  its  elimination  is  not  only 
been  previously  taken  into  the  mosquito's  possible  but  comparatively  eas)',  and  that 
system  from  tiie  blood  of  an  infected  no  one  need  sulfer  from  mosquitoes  if 
person.  individuals  and  communities  will  cooper- 
But  the  most  important«  if  not  the  most  ate  toward  its  «ctinction. 


THE  NEW  COMPETITION 

FIRST  ARTICLE 

THE  OPEN  PRICE  POLICY 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  LEGAL  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS  MUDDLE  THROUGH 
THE  FORMATION  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  WHERE  THE  MEN  ENGAGED  IN  THE  SAME 
INDUSTRY  PUBLICLY  FILE  ALL  INQUIRIES^  ALL  BIDS,  AND  ALL  CONTRACTS 

This  articU  and  those  that  faUoiv  H  are  the  resuU  of  a  long  and  ifdinuUe  associatiau  wctft 
business  eondiitons  and  the  remedies  Jot  the  evUs  oj  compeliiion  and  for  the  evils  man' 
apaly  oiUlined  herein  have  been  denumsiraied  and  are  in  actual  operalum 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.  EDDY 

UnaoB  Of  **fn  iaw  ov  comDunoM."  ne.) 


THE  basb  of  the  new  compe- 
tition is  the  open  price  policy. 
There  was  a  time  when  the 
secret  price  policy  prevailed 
in  the  retail  trade  in  this  and 
all  other  countries,  whai  every  merchant 
large  and  small  sold  his  wares  at  as  man\' 
prices  as  he  had  customers,  even  to  the 
tricky  or  iiudvertent  charging  of  the  same 
customer  for  the  same  goods  different 
prices  on  different  days. 

That  practice  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
in  America  and  England.  It  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  best  dealers  on  the 
Continent.  But  as  the  traveler  ap- 
proaches the  Orient  he  finds  the  secret 
price  with  all  its  inherent  evils,  chief  of 
which  is  lying,  elevated  to  a  fme  art. 
Every  purchase  is  a  matter  of  bargaining, 
the  customer  never  expects  to  pay,  the 
dealer  never  expects  to  receive,  what  is 
asketl.  Fven  in  Paris  there  nre  com- 
paratively few  places  where  one  is  abso- 
lutely sure  the  price  asked  is  the  one  and 
only  price;  offers  bring  responses  and 
there  is  a  prett\'  general  conviction  that 
tourists  pay  more  than  natives. 


Generally  speaking  the  secret  price 

policy  is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  retail 
trade  in  this  country.  In  the  largest  and 
best  places  of  business  goods  are  marked 
in  plain  figures  and  both  customers  and 
competitors  are  free  to  note  and  use  these 
figures.  Here  and  there  a  perfectly  re- 
liable merchant  clings  to  the  old  habit 
of  marking  the  price  in  cipher  —  why? 
Heaven  alone  knows,  since  his  cipher  is 
known  to  every  employee,  to  every  com- 
petitor who  cares  to  give  the  matter  ten 
minutes'  investigation,  and  to  everv  bright 
customer  who  prices  a  dozen  articles  and 
compares  the  letters  that  stand  for  the 
figures.  The  cipher  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
furtive  policv  and  is  bound  to  go;  cus- 
tomers resent  it  because  they  are  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  plain  marks  and  distrust 
the  man  who  looks  at  a  few  cryptic  letters 
and  says  the  price  is  so  and  so  —  if  it 
really  is  so  and  so,  why  not  mark  it  for 
everybody  to  read?  Why  make  a  con- 
fidante of  every  cash-girl  and  alienate 
every  customer? 

In  the  manufacturing  and  contracting 
world  the  old,  discredited  policy  prevails,  r 
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Manufacturers  and  contractors,  large  and 
small,  still  do  business  on  a  par  with  the 
wily  Oriental.  Prom  the  president  down 
to  the  least  important  salesman,  every- 
body is  clothed  with  "discretion,"  every- 
body can  "make"  or  "shade"  a  price; 
if  a  list  is  published  no  one  expects  to  get 
the  prices  therein  named,  there  are  alwsiys 
discounts,  and  discounts  upon  discounts* 
with  a  further  concession  for  cash,  or  an 
added  inducement  in  terms,  and  so  on 
endlessly,  depending  upon  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  salesman,  the  flexibility 
of  the  employer,  and  their  desire  to  "land 
the  order." 

The  buyer  is  never  certain  when  the 
last  word  is  said;  even  after  the  contract 
is  closed  he  has  the  feeling  that  he  might 
have  done  hotter  if  he  had  held  off  a  little 
longer —  it  is  all  a  gamble,  demoralizing 
to  everyone  concerned. 

No  men  should  have  more  respect  for 
their  calling  or  stand  higher  in  the  com- 
mercial world  th.m  the  able  representa- 
tives of  great  manufacturing  and  con- 
tracting companies,  but  —  judging  from 
what  they  themselves  say  of  one  another  — 
few  men  command  so  little  respect  and 
confidence  in  even  their  own  circles  as 
"successful"  salesmen.  This  is  the  fault 
cf  the  system. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  new  competition 
to  change  the  conditions  which  pmduce 
these  results,  nnd  the  first,  the  funda- 
mental, the  Vital  step  is  the  adoption  of 
the  open  price  policy. 

What  is  meant  by  an  "open"  price? 

Exactly  what  the  word  signifies,  a 
price  that  is  open  and  above  board,  that 
is  known  to  both  competitors  and  cus- 
tomers, that  is  marked  in  plain  figures  on 
every  article  produced,  that  is  accurately 
printed  in  every  price  list  issued  —  a 
price  about  which  there  is  no  secrecy,  no 
evasions,  no  preferences.  In  contract 
work  it  means  that  every  bid  made  and 
every  modification  thereof  shall  be  known 
to  every  competitor  for  the  order;  it 
means  that  even  the  cunning  and  unscru- 
pulous competitor  may  have  this  informa- 
tion to  use  or  abuse  as  he  pleases.  In 
short,  the  open  price  polic\'  means  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  methods  now  in  vogue. 

Many  strongly  estaUishcd  maraifac- 


turers  who  make  a  practice  of  adhering 
quite  closely  to  their  prices  will  say,  "  Why, 
tiiat  b  what  we  are  doing  now!"  A 
doien  searchmg  questions  will  convince 

them  that  they  are  not,  nnd  n  hn!f  dozen 
crucial  propositions  to  reform  their  methods 
along  the  above  lines  will  lead  a  goodly 
number  of  them  to  settle  back  and  say, 
"No,  no,  that's  too  advanced  for  us." 

The  writer's  experience  has  been  that 
the  men  who  are  loudest  to  insist  that 
they  follow  the  open  price  policy  are  the 
last  to  adopt  it.  What  they  want  is  a 
"fixed"  price  policy. 

The  secret  price  is  the  mark  of  the  old 
— false  competition. 

>  Thtjixid  price  is  the  mark  of  the  iU«;gal 
combinatk>n  —  suppressed  competition. 

The  open  price  is  the  mark  of  the  new — 
true  competition. 

Since  no  two  industries  follow  precisely 
the  same  methods  in  marketing  their 
outputs  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  in 
detail  in  a  single  article  the  steps  that 
should  be  followed  by  all  to  establish  the 
new  policy.  Though  the  fundamental 
propositions  are  the  same,  each  industry 
requires  its  own  reporting  scheme.  For 
instance,  take  the  two  great  division-  in 
the  manufacturing  world:  (a)  those  who 
produce  goods  that  are  sold  to  jobbers  and 
'dealers,  (b)  those  who  produce  only  to 
specifications,  each  contract  differing  more 
or  less  from  all  others  and  calling  for  a 
special  price  or  bid. 

Obviously,  the  stq»  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  open  price  policy  among  the 
former  (a)  will  differ  from  the  steps 
required  with  the  latter  (b).  Further- 
more, it  may  be  said  that  with  any  set 
of  manufacturers  or  contractors  the  open 
price  movement  must  be  a  matter  of 
growth.  However  willing,  no  body  of  men 
will  come  to  it  at  a  single  jump,  it  is  too 
revolutionary.  It  takes  time  to  eradicate 
traces  of  habits  which  have  become  second 
nature,  habits  of  thought,  of  speech,  of 
conduct.  Even  when  men  are  honestly 
trying  to  think  along  the  new  lines  they 
will  talk  and  correspond  ak>ng  the  old, 
the  old  phrases  will  crop  out,  and  their 
letters  will  bristle  with  language  that 
heretofore  has  been  used  only  in  "fixing" 
prices  and  suppressing  competition. 
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On  first  impression  it  would  seem  com* 

paratively  easy  to  outline  an  open  price 
scheme  for  industries  belonginj;  to  class 
"a,"  but  dilUcuii  lo  do  so  for  those  in 
class  "b'*.  Such  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  detail  in  both  cases. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  scheme  — 
except  in  general  outline  —  will  not  fit  any 
two  industries,  however  alike  they  may  be 
in  their  methods  of  marketing  outputs. 

Take  a  set  of  large  manufacturers  whose 
work  is  altogether  contract  work,  where 
each  unit  of  output  is  made  for  special 
service  in  a  special  place  and  is  therefore 
built  to  order,  it  may  be  a  steel  bridge, 
an  engine,  a  turbine,  a  printing  press  — 
anv-thing,  in  short,  that  is  sold  on  con- 
tract. 

A  prerequisite  is  tfie  formation  of  an 
association.  Wit hout  co5peration  an  open 

price  is  impossible. 

In  forming  an  association  it  is  important 
to  avoid  the  slightest  cause  for  distrust 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  customers. 
The  fundamental  propositions  underlying 
the  organization  and  ever\'  agreement 
relating  in  any  way  to  price  or  competition 
must  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  sooner 
customers  and  everybody  in  an>  way 
interested  are  made  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  association  the  better. 

Hold  all  meetings  with  open  —  literally, 
not  figuratively  —  doors,  invite  competi^ 
tors  to  attend  as  visitors  whether  they 
wish  to  join  or  not,  and  urge  any  curious 
or  doubting  customer  to  come  and  observe 
what  is  done. 

Do  nothing  you  are  afraid  to  record; 
record  everything  you  do  and  keep  \our 
records  where  any  public  oiTicial.  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  may  have  easy 
access  to  them.  In  short,  preserve  so 
carefully  all  evidence  regarding  intentions, 
acts,  and  results,  thai  there  will  be  no 
room  for  inference  or  argument  that  any- 
thing else  was  intended,  done,  or  achieved. 

The  writer  constantly  hears  men  say, 
"We  have  a  little  association,  but  we  never 
talk  about  prices." 

"Then  why  do  you  meet?" 
."Oh,  just  to  hinch  and  discuss  things 
generally." 

Such  child-like  pretenses  deceive  no  one, 
not  even  those  who  utter  them,  and  no 


self-respecting  lawyer  would  permit  clients 
to  make  such  futile  statements  in  court. 

It  is  almost  as  common  to  licar  men  say, 
"We  have  an  association,  but  we  don't 
agree  upon  prices." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"Why,  1  get  up  and  sav,  'My  price  is 
so  and  so;'  and  the  others  get  up  and  say 
their  prices  are  'so  and  so.' 

"And  the  result  is,  everybody's  price 
is  so  and  M. 

"Naturall)',  but  we  don't  aQrre  it  shall 
be,  we  just  exchange  views  and  let  prices 
take  care  of  themselves." 

This  set  of  men  is  much  franker  than  the 
former.  They  do  admit  that  they  come 
together  to  help  conditions,  that  they 
freely  discuss  prices;  and,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  agreement  fixing  prices  or  otherwise 
suppressing  competition,  their  action  is 
probably  legal  even  though,  as  the  result 
of  their  interchan^  of  views,  prices  are 
more  or  less  constant.  But  the  danger 
lies  in  the  argument  that  the  several 
statements,  "My  price  is  so  and  so," 
amcnint  to  indirect  promises  or  moral 
assurances  that  the  price  named  will  not 
be  changed,  and  that  this  indirect  or  moral 
obligation  may  be  inferred  from  results. 

To  go  a  step  further,  it  probably  would 
not  be  illegal  for  men  to  meet  in  good 
faith  and  compare  costs  and  prices  for 
the  purpose  of '  preventing,  if  possible, 
disastrous  competition  and  of  getting 
reasonable  returns  for  their  products; 
but  to  what  extent  such  frank  and  straight- 
forward efforts  to  do  only  what  is  reason- 
able and  fair  from  a  sound  business  pcnnt 
of  view  will  be  held  legal,  depends  upon 
the  application  that  the  courts  may  make 
of  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases.  How- 
ever, no  man  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  bear 
himself  creditably  among  his  fellows  cares 
to  split  hairs  with  the  law,  or  to  take  any 
chances  on  a  court's  decision  as  to  whether 
his  acts  are  "reasonable"  or  "unreason- 
able.' 

The  one  safe  course  is  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  conference  or  association 
the  objects  of  which  are  not  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  black  and  white  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  which  are  not  fully  preserved. 

If  the  prime;,  object  is  to  help  trade  con- 
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ditions,  then  that  object  should  be  set  forth 
frankly,  and  the  means  adopted  should 
be  described  so  fully  that  judge  and  jury 
can  see  that  they  are  fair  and  legal  beyond 
question  and  quite  sufficient  to  attain  the 
en  1  \\ithout  resorting  to  any  unexpressed 
agreement,  any  moral  obligation,  or  "gen- 
tlemen's understanding." 

It  is  believed  that  the  open  price  policy 
supplies  the  means,  that  it  is  sound, 
sensible,  and  perfectly  legal;  it  involves 
no  action,  no  agreement  of  any  kind  or 
character  that  is  not  well  within  a  man's 
constitutional  rights.  The  right  to  publish 
prices,  to  exchange  bids  freely  and  openly* 
to  deal  frankly  with  customers  and  com- 
petitors, are  rights  that  cannot  be  cur- 
tailed by  any  legislative  body  in  this 
countiy.  Congress  and  legislatures  may 
so  provide  that  the  exercise  of  these  rights 
shall  not  be  abused;  that  sound  nnd 
healthful  cooperation  shall  not  take  on  the 
features  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  com- 
bination, but  codpefation  itself  cannot  be 
prohibited. 

With  a  central  office  in  charge  of  a 
secretary,  the  members  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation are  ready  to  establish  the  open 
price  by  filing  with  the  secretary: 

t.  All  inquiries. 

2.  All  bids. 

3.  All  contracts. 

I.  The  information  contained  in  reports 
of  inquiries  is  not  interchanged.  Mem- 
bers are  not  furnished  any  information 
regarding  prospective  bidders,  though 
there  is  no  legal  objection  to  giving  such 
information,  providing  it  does  not  lead  to 
collusive  bidding;  however,  the  safe 
course  is  not  to  give  it.  From  the  reports 
of  inquiries  the  secretary  makes  up  a 
weekly  bulletin  containing  statistical  in- 
formation that  clearly  indicates  the  amount 
of  business  hanging  over  the  market. 
This  report  in  itself  is  of  value,  especiallv 
to  the  small  manufacturer  who  has  no 
means  of  keeping  track  of  what  is  going 
on,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  large 
prfxiuccr  since  it  helj^^  tfie  small  to  bid 
more  intelligently,  and  intrlligent  com- 
petition IS  never  so  demoralizing  as  ignor- 
ant competition. 

3.  Information  contained  in  bids  h 


interchanged.  No  member  is  allowed  to 
say  what  he  expects  to  bid  or  even  that  he 
dues  or  does  not  intend  to  bid;  but  as 
each  member  makes  a  bid  he  sends  by 
same  mail  a  copy  of  his  proposal  to  the 
secretary.  As  bids  are  received  thcv  .ire 
immediately  interchanged  among  the  bid- 
ders; the  filing  of  a  bid  on  a  particular 
job  is  the  key  that  opens  to  the  bidder 
all  other  bkis  on  the  same  job. 

Now  comes  another  fimdn mental  propo- 
sition. No  bidder  is  bound  to  adhere  To 
his  bid  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  Alicr 
ascertaining  the  bids  of  others  each  is 
f  ree  to  lower  his  own  bid  to  secure  the  work, 
hut  in  all  fairness  he  must  immediately 
lile  all  changes  so  as  to  give  other  bidders 
chances  to  come  in  and  compete  further. 

**  That  is  a  rotten  scheme!"  exclaims  the 
man  who  has  come  to  the  meeting  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  "boosting"  prices. 

"Talk  about  competition!  That  will 
fling  the  doors  wide  open,"  protests  an- 
other, and  so  on. 

The  writer  has  heard  many  such  re- 
marks, and  it  may  be  said  here  that  most 
old-time  manufacturers  are  slow  to  try 
the  new  policy;  it  appeals  more  strongly  '  . 
to  younger  men  who  are  not  saturated 
with  price-fixing  notions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  free  and  frank 
interchange  of  bids  with  perfect  liberty 
to  cut  and  slash  as  members  please  does 
not  result  in  fiercer  competition.  On 
the  contrary',  while  it  does  not  lessen  true 
competition,  it  takes  out  the  bitterness, 
the  ugly  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  old  "cut-throat"  competitkm.  Since 
members  are  free  to  bid  as  they  please,  it 
removes  the  one  prolific  source  of  com- 
plaint and  recrimination  incidental  to 
old-time  associations,  namely:  that  "some 
one  is  cutting  under"  and  thereby  vk>lat- 
ing  an  agreement,  expressed  or  implied, 
to  observ  e  some  price. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  men  to  a  fixed 
price,  therefore  why  waste  time  trying  to.'* 
1 1  is  possible  to  keep  them  to  an  agreement 
to  tell  others  what  they  have  done. 

Note  the  distinction:  the  fixed  price 
means  an  agreement  of  some  kind  to 
maintain  a  price,  to  do  something,  to  live 
up  to  something.  That  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment is  never  kept  for  kmg.  No  penalty 
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scheme  can  be  devised  that  will  compel 
men  to  keep  it.  Quite  aside  from  all 
questions  of  legality  the  agreement  is 
worthless  because  it  is  no  stronger  than 
each  man's  belief  in  the  good  faith  of  all 
the  parties  to  it;  and,  since  every  man 
feels  sure  that  at  least  some  of  his  com- 
petitors will  be  quick  to  violate  it  and  reap 
a  profit,  he  secretly  violates  It  himself. 

The  agreement  to  tell  one  another 
what  has  been  done  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter, since  after  all  it  simply  provides  for 
the  systematic  exchange  of  information 
that  is  sure  to  come  OUt  sooner  or  later. 
This  obligation  is  so  fair  and  works  out 
so  many  good  results  that  the  trickiest 
competitor  in  the  end  sees  that  it  is  to  his 
advantage  frankly  to  live  up  to  it.  It 
takes,  however,  months  of  patient  effort 
to  ediicatc  all  to  the  point  of  frank  and 
prompt  compliance. 

3.  The  filing  of  ccmtracts  as  and  when 
closed  is  the  final  step  in  the  reporting 
plan;  it  marks  the  termination  of  the 
competition.  1  he  secretary's  office  will 
thus  ii<ivc  a  complete  file  of  each  tran&- 
actk)n  —  the  (a)  original  inquiries,  (b) 
all  bids  and  changes  in  bids,  (c)  the  con- 
tract     ftppllv  awarded. 

With  this  data  the  association  is  ready 
for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  business 
of  the  month,  and  the  plan  is  not  complete 
without  this  discussion.  The  open  price 
policy  means  not  only  open  prices  but  open 
discussions. 

To  this  end  regular  weekly,  semi- 
monthly, or — at  the  longest  —  monthly 
meetings  are  necessary,  at  which  members 
must  be  represented  by  principal  officers 
who  are  familiar  with  business  details 
and  can  speak  with  knowledge.  Meetings 
attended  by  subordinate  agents  are  a 
waste  of  time. 

At  first  there  will  be  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  members  to  reproach  one 
another  for  "cutting  prices,"  "reducing 
bids,"  etc.  —  the  old  story.  This  tendency 
to  complain  must  be  tirmiy  repressed. 
In  time  all  will  come  to  understand  that 
they  are  free  to  cut.  free  to  change.  Then 
the  discussions  will  turn  upon  whether 
notifications  have  been  filed  prom[)ll\  in 
good  faith.  For  a  long  time  there  will  be 
numerous  evasions  by  members  who  are 


eager  to  get  orders  regardless,  but  as  these 
evasions  come  to  the  surl'ace,  at  meeting 
after  meeting,  they  become  less  and  less 
numerous,  the  crookedest  member  falls 
in  line  with  the  straightest,  the  open  price 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  results? 

First,  "vicious"  bidding  disappears. 
By  "vicious"  bidding  is  meant  bids  put  in 
by  competitors  who  know  that  they  stand 
no  chance  of  getting  the  work,  simply  to 
"  make  the  other  fellow  do  it  for  nothing." 
Of  all  competition  that  is  the  meanest. 
No  purchaser  has  the  right  to  encourage 
it,  no  producer  the  right  to  indulge  in  it; 
it  means  the  sure  elimination  of  the  weak, 
the  ultimate  monopoly  by  the  strong. 

Second,  with  open  bidding  there  is  the 
natural,  the  automatic  tendency  for  prices 
to  approach  normal  levels,  the  wide 
variations  so  frequent  under  false  compe- 
titktn — secret  bidding — are  minimized. 
There  is  less  bidding  bek>w  cost  at  one 
extreme  and  fewer  or  no  arbitrarily  high 
prices  at  the  other  The  customer  is 
surer  of  Uircr  iicuinit-iu  m  the  long  run, 
the  producer  of  fairer  prices.  The  open 
price  policy  is  both  a  safety  valve  and  a 
governor,  it  works  toward  stability. 

1  bird,  by  eUminating  secret  prices  it 
eliminates  secret  rebates,  concessions, 
graft;  by  bringing  all  dealings  into  the 
open  it  ends  four  fifths  of  the  fraud  and 
misrepresentations  that  now  attend  the 
letting  of  the  simplest  contract;  the  pur- 
chaser will  no  longer  be  able  to  secure  a 
fraudulent  advantage  by  saying  that  he 
has  a  lower  bid  when  he  has  not.  In  all 
their  dealings  both  purchaser  and  producer 
will  be  more  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

Fourth,  the  business  will  be  placed  upon 
a  more  scientific  and  rational  footing. 
Instead  of  competitors  working  under 
conditions  of  jealous  distrust  and  suspicion, 
wasting  time  and  money  in  doing  things 
that  they  either  should  not  do  at  all, 
or  should  do  with  a  fraction  of  the  expendi- 
ture, Xhcx  will  C(K)pfrate  to  accomplish  as 
a  unit  the  things  they  rightfully  may  do. 

Finally,  the  open  price  policy  —  the 
New  Competition  —  with  the  friendly 
association  it  involves,  will  tend  to  make 
commercial  life  a  Uttle  picasantcr,  a  little 
better  worth  living. 
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A BOY  brought  in  a  message  to 
the  bank  president  that  Mr. 
Blank  wanted  to  see  him 
about  a  loan.  The  president 
went  over  to  the  cl(jor,  and 
beckoned  to  a  tall  and  rather  rough-looking 
man  who  stood  outside  the  rail.  They 
talked  at  the  open  door. 

"How  much  and  what  for?"  asked  the 
president.  Ihc  caller  said  that  he  was 
doing  some  contract  work  for  the  new 
railroad  coming  into  town,  and  wanted 
credit  to  meet  his  payrolls  and  supplies, 
pending  the  railroad's  payments.  The\' 
talked  a  few  minutes  about  the  \v(»rk, 
about  rales,  about  dates  of  payment  and 
some  other  matters  of  that  sort,  and  the 
president  finally  said  he  would  "fix  him 
up."  He  referred  him  to  another  officer 
of  the  bank.  I  he  visitor  went  back  and 
the  president  came  in  to  talk  about  mat- 
ters of  banking. 

This  was  in  Seattle.  !  noted  that  there 
was  nf)  talk  about  secunts',  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  in  the  Last.  I  he  president 
explained  that  he  knew  the  man  fairly 
Well  as  a  live  and  energetic  small  ajn- 
tractor,  who  always  did  good  work,  paid 
Jhis  debts  in  time,  and  was  a  good  customer 
for  the  bank. 

i  "He  has  no  assets,  probably,"  he  said, 

** except  the  tools  of  his  trade  and  possibly 
-a  house  in  the  city.  All  the  security  we 
Jieed  is  liis  name  and  his  promise  backed 
by  his  work.  If  we  demanded  the  same 
sort  of  security  on  our  loans  that  you 
demand  in  New  York  this  hank  might  as 
Well  quit  right  away.  Our  job  is  to  finance 


the  legitimate  needs  of  our  customers, 
and  we  have  to  take  our  security  as  we  find 
it  or  somebody  else  will." 

There  is  the  function  of  a  bank  put  into 
a  phrase.  Tht-  business  of  a  commercial 
bank  is  to  make  commerce  move,  using 
the  word  "a>mmerce"  to  mean  every  form 
of  legitimate  money-making  and  wealth- 
producing  function  in  the  country.  The 
method  must  be  such  as  to  impose  the 
least  unnecessary  check  upon  the  move- 
ment of  commerce.  The  traditions  of 
New  York  must  not  be  imposed  upon 
Seattle  industry.  The  habits  of  Seattle 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  criterion  for 
sound  banking  in  New  York. 

In  all  the  West,  1  found  the  rules  entirely 
different  from  the  Eastern  rules.  A 
national  bank  is  a  national  bank,  I^ast  or 
West,  one  may  suppose;  but  the  method 
of  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles  may  not  be  the 
method  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Therefore  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
find  that  on  a  da\  in  June  last,  six  little 
banks  in  Seattle  had  lent  on  individual  or 
firm  notes  without  any  other  security  than 
the  names  $8,597,000;  while  the  whole 
national  bank  group  in  New  >  ork  had 
lent  on  similar  paper  onlv  a  hnle  more 
than  ^,000,000.  On  that  same  day,  in 
San  Francisco,  the  loans  of  this  sort 
amounted  to  more  than  $47.<xx).ooo. 

The  first  impulse  of  an  I{a stern  man, 
looking  into  the  bank  loans  of  the  West, 
is  to  call  it  "Wte-flying"  — as  one  famous 
European  student  did — and  thereby  do 
the  Western  banks  a  grave  injustice.  It 
is  really  an  adaptation  of  the  first  prin- 
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ciple  of  banking,  namely:  that  the  assets 
of  the  people  who  use  the  bank  must  be 
good  security  for  loans  or  the  bank  must 
cease  to  live.  Just  as  the  little  coopera- 
tive bank  in  Germany  vvil!  lend  a  fanner 
five  dollars  to  buy  a  sow,  and  time  the 
loan  so  that  it  may  be  paid  off  from  the 
saie  of  the  first  litter,  so  the  Western  bank 
in  our  national  system  will  finance  any 
legitimate  and  sound  mone\-making  ven- 
ture of  its  customers.  It  is  a  system  of 
credit  based  upon  industry,  and  upon 
much  closer  and  more  accurate  knovrl*' 
edge  of  the  man  himself  than  can  ever  bc* 
possible  in  the  bigger  Eastern  cities. 

The  real  point  of  this  illustration  is 
that  the  bank  does  not  make  the  com- 
mercial habits  of  the  city  or  the  customer. 
On  the  contrary,  the  commerce  of  the  city 
and  the  customer  shape  and  dictate  the 
habits  of  the  bank.  Thus,  in  a  fkiur- 
making  city,  the  banks  will  lend  freely 
against  wheat  in  process  of  manufacture, 
and  for  the  full  term  required  to  complete 
the  whole  transaction,  from  the  purchase 
of  the  wheat  to  its  sale  for  cash  in  Eastern 
markets.  In  a  cotton  country  the  banks 
shape  their  pnliciet?  tn  ht-lp  in  the  widest 
possible  way  the  plantmg,  cultivation, 
picking,  and  sale  of  cotton.  In  one  city 
one  finds  the  banks  adapted  to  short 
loans  and  quick  turn-over,  money  flowing 
in  and  out  in  short  and  rapid  waves: 
while  in  another  city,  the  centre  of  another 
sort  of  trade,  loans  are  long  and  skw,  and 
perhaps  for  months  at  a  time  money  is 
hardly  in  use  at  all. 

This  is  hut  a  glance,  of  course  o^-er  the 
banking  practice  of  the  commercial  banks 
throughout  the  country.  To  analyze  it 
in  detail,  to  tabulate  the  average  length 
of  loans  and  discounts  in  New  Orleans, 
a  sugar  and  cotton  market;  in  Kansas 
City,  a  merchandizing  centre;  in  Omaha, 
a  com  and  wheat  market;  in  Minneapolis, 
a  flour  city;  in  Portland,  where  they 
handle  lumber;  in  Duluth,  a  city  of  ore; 
in  Grand  Rapids,  where  furniture  rules; 
in  Lynn,  where  shoes  are  made;  or  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  dty  of  diversion  and  di- 
versity —  to  Tabulate  and  classify  the 
habits  and  the  whims  of  the  banks  of 
commerce  in  these  many  cities  might  make 
an  entertaining  booh  for  a  banker's  holiday. 


and  might  even  help  to  cianfy  the  banking 
questions  of  the  day,  but  it  would  be  a 
task  too  kxig  and  wearsdng  to  be  handled 
in  such  a  series  as  this. 

Let  it  suffice  to  summarize  and  say  that 
by  long  praaice,  by  the  use  of  common 
sense,  and  by  the  hdp  of  an  understanding 
government,  the  commercial  banks  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  worked  out 
methods  of  their  own  whereby  they  handle 
in  normal  times  a  gigantic  commerce  and 
do  it,  on  the  whole,  not  badly. 

This  is  one  side  of  a  picture.  All  men 
approve  it.  Here  and  there  a  critic,  look- 
ing upon  the  banks  at  work  in  all  the  South 
and  North  and  West,  concludes  that  here 
must  sound  banking  end;  and  that  any- 
thing beyond  is  not  of  the  commerdal 
banking  world  but  of  some  other  kind  of 
bankmg.  Sometimes  he  calls  it  "finan- 
cial banking,"  and  draws  a  fearful  pkture 
of  it.  It  is  well  to  look  upon  that  picture 
too,  if  nne  would  know  what  banks,  may 
do  with  the  money  of  the  people 

On  the  same  day  that  in  bealtie  they 
wwv  lending  nearly  as  much  money  on 
plain  notes  as  they  were  lending  in  New 
York,  the  hriiik-,  uf  Nev/  Ynrk  had  other 
loans  of  §332,000,000  made  to  |H'f)ple  who 
put  up  in  the  bank  certain  collateral  — 
stocks,  bonds,  etc — and  who  agreed  to 
pay  off  these  loans  on  demand.  For 
comparison,  the  Seattle  banks  had  less 
than  $5,000,000  out  on  such  loans.  Still 
other  loans  made  in  New  York  on  similar 
collateral  but  not  callable  except  at  a 
stated  date  —  time  loans  —  brought  the 
total  up  to  more  than  5500,000.000. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  lent  in  New  York 
on  collateral — there  Is  the  rab!  This 
is  the  thing  that  every  critic  of  our  bank- 
ing system  siezes  hold  of  as  the  handle 
for  reform.  I  his  half  billion  dollar  fund 
has  been  depicted  always  as  a  gambling 
fund  lent  to  Wall  Street  to  carry  on 
speculation,  to  finance  great  money  mak- 
ing pools  in  the  stock  market,  to  pander 
to  the  ambitions  of  a  Harriman  or  to  the 
schemes  of  market  cliques  led  by  specula- 
tors of  the  Gates  and  Keene  stripe.  It 
is  the  \er\  htart  and  centre  of  the  great 
popular  distrust  of  tjur  banking  system. 

One  day,  in  my  ottice,  a  man  from  the 
Middle  West  spent  nearly  an  hour  telling 
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me  the  tale  of  his  oppression  by  the 

"money  trust."  He  had  omie  East  to 
r.-iiM*  52,OfX),cxx>  to  finance  an  automobile 
tactory,  lie  found  automobile  factories 
quoted  at  a  discount. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "  Morgan  is  the  banker 
for  the  General  Motors  Ojmpany,  and  a 
Morgan  broker  has  just  lent  a  lot  of  monty 
to  the  United  States  Motor  Company. 
You  have  no  chance  if  you  ain't  a  trust. 
These  banks  throttle  business.  They  tell 
me  they  won't  lend  on  anything  .I've  got 
because  it  isn't  'Stoclc  Exchange  col- 
lateral/ What  in  h  has  the  Stock 

Exchange  gpt  to  do  with  a  buzz-wagon 
factory  in  Indiana?  They  lend  all  their 
money  to  Stock  [exchange  gamblers!" 

By  way  of  adding  fuel  to  the  Hames,  I 
turned  over  the  pages  of  the  last  Wash- 
ington report  on  the  national  banks  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  on  one  page  this 
report  showed  that  the  New  York  banks 
held  ^322,000,000  of  money  belonging  to 
country  banks;  while  on  another  page  it 
appeared  that  the  "call"  bans  on  col- 
lateral in  Nrw  York  on  the  same  day  were 
^332,ooo,(joo.  He  gazed  at  the  figures  for 
a  minute  and  then  said; 

"I  wonder  where  they  got  the  other 
ten  millions!  " 

In  his  temiHT.  he  expressed  the  popular 
sujK'rstilion  about  collateral  loans  by 
commercial  banks.  He  believed  that  the 
sole  aim  and  inirpose  of  all  this  lending 
on  collateral  was  dimply  to  cnrr-.'  on 
gambling  ojierations  in  Wail  Street  and  to 
pander  to  the  trusts,  all  securely  tucked 
under  the  wing  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  "the 
King  of  all  the  Trusts" —according  to 
my  Middle  Western  visitor. 

Vet  this  man  had  come  to  New  York, 
his  pocket  bulging,  figuratively  speaking, 
with  S J, (M  10,000  of  bonds  and  $3^000,000 
of  stock  in  a  now  automobile  company, 
hoping  and  expeclinf*  t(^  put  those  securi- 
tic>  up  under  a  collateral  lum  and  get 
l^i.000,000  of  money  out  of  the  banks! 
When  it  was  ()<)inted  out  to  him  that  what 
he  wanted  to  ilo.  in  mlitx  ,  was  to  raise 
that  total  to  Su.},iHH>,(K)0,  and  he  was 
asked  whether  ilul,  ItK),  would  be  a 
"gambling"  loan,  he  looked  a  little 
dazed.  Finally,  he  told  the  truth  in  words 
something  like  this: 


"When  it  comes  to  paper,  i  can  get  my 

hills  nut  of  the  local  banks  in  Indiana; 
but  when  it  comes  to  getting  the  capital 
to  start  things,  of  course,  I've  got  to  head 
Eastr 

Here  is  a  function  thrown  upon  the 
broad  shoulders  of  New  York.  I  am  going 
to  illustrate  it  by  s<jme  extracts  from  the 
news  of  the  day,  but  it  is  well  to  say,  in 
passing*  that  it  does  not  account  for  all 
or  nearly  all  the  collateral  lending  in 
New  York.  A  very  large  amount  of 
money  is  used  at  all  times  in  the  turning 
over  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Much  of  it  is  pure 
gambling.  Much  of  it,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  simpl\'  a 
laborious  process  of  making  standards  of 
investment  value  and  expressing  those 
standards  in  concrete  terms.  A  lot  of 
it  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  sea  of  invested 
capital.  There  is  no  pjossible  method  of 
analyzing  it  in  more  than  a  very  per- 
functory way. 

Quite  apart  from  it,  and  different  in 
character  as  day  is  from  night,  is  this 
big  task  of  "getting  money  to  start 
things,"  as  my  Indiana  friend  put  it. 
Take  up  the  news  and  see  the  thing  going 
on.  This  is  no  serm«i;  it's  only  a  bit 
of  a  reporter's  job. 

One  day  in  the  early  winter,  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
trie  Corporation,  a  California  giant  en- 
gaged  in  making  water  work  in  various 
ways,  came  to  their  bankers  in  the  East 
and  demanded  $18,000,000.  The  bankers 
had  seen  the  thing  grow.  They  found  it 
first  some  years  ago,  a  big,  awkward, 
watery,  weak-legged  calf  of  a  corporation, 
and  nursed  it  through  its  gigantic  infancy 
as  best  they  could.  They  fed  it  on  money 
drawn  from  almost  every  land  where 
money  grows,  drawn  in  driblets,  as  it 
were,  and  siphoned  throufih  the  bond 
market  in  New  York  across  the  continent 
to  San  Francisco.  So  they  brought  it  to 
maturity. 

Then  it  demanded  StR.ooo.ooo.  Its 
own  bankers  looked  it  over,  said  that  it 
was  good,  and  sent  it  over  to  Morgan's. 
The  partners  of  that  house  listened  to  the 
story,  asked  questions,  examined  its  treas- 
ury, its  income,  its  outgo,  its  license  to 
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live,  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  with 
such  a  concern,  and  finally  handed  it  the 
money  —  at  a  banker's  discount,  of  course; 
for  Morgan  charity  be^ns  at  Morgan's. 

So  it  got  the  eighteen  millions,  more  or 
less.  Its  officers  handed  over  to  the  Mor- 
gan firm  $20,000,000,  par,  of  Pacific  Gas 
and  Electric  Corporation  bonds.  The 
Morgan  firm  is  not  making  a  collection  of 
bonds.  It  has  no  use  for  bonds  until 
it  has  gotten  rid  of  them.  1  herefore 
it  called  upon  two  other  houses  that  deal 
in  bonds  with  the  general  public  to  come 
and  take  these  away.  They  took  them 
away  and  gradually  sold  them  to  the 
public.    That  job  is  still  going  on. 

All  these  long  months,  theoretically, 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Corporation 
is  spending  that  money.  It  came  out  of 
the  banks.  First  of  all,  possibly,  it  was 
borrowed,  on  collateral,  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Company.  Then  the  load  was  trans- 
ferred, and  it  was  borrowed,  from  other 
or  the  same  banks,  on  collateral  loans,  by 
the  other  two  banking  houses.  Then  they 
sold  it,  to  dealers  and  brokers,  hundreds 
of  them,  and  to  the  public.  Tlie  dealers 
took  their  little  lots  of  bonds  around  to 
their  banks  and  put  them  up  as  collateral 
for  loans. 

Thus  the  load  was  scattered,  so  that 
nobody  had  too  much.  First  it  was  one 
big  loan;  then  two  big  loans;  then  a 
hundred  little  loans;  and  after  a  while 
it  will  gradually  dwindle  away,  as  in- 
vestors buy  the  bonds  for  cash,  until  all 
this  money  that  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Corporation  is  spending  these  next 
few  years  has  finally  been  borrowed  from 
the  final  lender  on  collateral,  the  little  man 
with  his  few  paper  bonds,  maybe  in  China 
or  in  England,  or  anywhere  else  where 
men  reside  and  buy. 

just  about  the  same  time  that  this 
thing  happened,  and  appeared  in  the  item 
of  "loans  on  cotlatemr'  in  the  New  York 
banks,  a  threshing  machine  company, 
called  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Company,  also  wanted  ^,000,000.  It 
had  borrowed  in  the  West  until  the  job 
got  too  big  for  the  West.  Then  it,  too. 
marched  down  to  the  corner  of  Broad  and 
Wall  Streets  and  askeii  for  its  money  and 
got  it.    It  had  stock  instead  of  bonds; 
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but  it  does  not  matter  much  so  long  as  its 
initial  garb  is  a  "J.  P.  M.  temporary 
certificate."  It  is  all  good  collateral  m 
the  banks,  if  the  right  people  hand  it  in. 
So,  for  a  time,  it,  too^  abode  in  Wall 
Street  collateral  loans,  waiting  for  the 
patient  process  of  distribution  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who  lives  on 
dividends. 

This  is  not  a  chronicle  of  the  year's 
finance,  and  1  am  writing  without  notes; 
but  it  is  well  to  take  notice  of  a  few  of 
the  contributors  to  " loans  on  collateral" 
this  last  winter  in  these  financial  banks 
that  are  such  vampires  on  the  commerce 
of  the  nation.  They  came  troupmg  from 
all  the  sections  of  the  country.  From 
Mexico  came  a  great  petroleum  concern 
to  Ixjrrow  millions  to  carry  on  its  work 
under  the  shadow  of  a  revolution;  and 
from  Canada  1  remember  best  a  cousin 
of  the  Sherwin  Williams  Paint  Company 
of  Cincinnati.  The  City  of  Tokio,  Japan, 
came  for  $10,000,000;  and  Seattle  herself 
was  heard  from  for  a  few  more  millions. 

The  mightiest  visitors  of  all  are  the 
great  railroads.  Here  the  Rock  Island 
gathered  in  its  $20,000,000  to  buitd 
a  terminal  in  Omaha,  to  buy  a  line 
or  two  into  outlving  regions,  to  get 
ready  the  over-taxed  equipment  for  a 
rush  that  may  or  may  not  come; 
there  the  ancient  Northwestern,  through 
a  subsidiary,  tapped  the  unfailing  springs 
of  capital.  The  Santa  Ke  raised  money 
—  again  from  the  Morgan  firm  —  on 
branches  and  main  line  in  the  far  South- 
west. The  Pennsylvania,  an  honored 
visitor,  asked  and  received  in  a  hurry. 
I  he  little  Monon  Route  begged  for  a  new 
coal  supply  and  it  was  supplied  by  the 
Equitable  Trust  and  its  friends.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  Vanderbilt  lines  —  all  these  and 
dozens  of  lesser  corporations  came  and 
lined  up  at  the  banking  windows  to  add 
to  the  swelling  list  of  "loans  on  collat- 
eral." Only  the  New  Haven  did  not 
come,  because  she  borrowed  instead  almost 
direct  from  the  vaults  erf  the  savings  banks 
of  Massachusetts. 

"When  it  comes  to  getting  the  capital 
to  start  things,  of  course.  I've  got  to  head 
East!"   So  said  the  man  from  Indiana; 
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and  so,  too,  have  said,  within  the  last  six 
months,  three  of  the  greatest  industrial 
corporations  in  that  same  state  and  almost 
even*  railrtjad  that  crosses  its  plains. 

If^at  is  the  function  of  the  so-called 
"financiai"  commercial  banking  in  New 
York.  It  is  the  oldest  and  truest  activity 
of  ^'all  Street,  of  Cape!  Court  in  London, 
of  the  Bourse  in  Berlin,  and  of  CVeiy 
finnncial  market  in  the  world. 

I  hat  it  has  been  abused  no  one  denies. 
We  paid  for  some  of  the  evils  of  the 
system  in  1907;  and  we  shall  pay  for 
others  in  other  days  no  less  dark  nnd 
dangerous.  But  the  pivoting  of  bank- 
ing power  on  one  man  and  one  house, 
the  piling  up  of  hall-marked  bonds  and 
stocks   on   the   counters  of  banded 


banks  and  trust  companies,  the  rigging 
of  stock-market  traps  by  banking  pools, 
the  stringing  of  flimsy  chains  of  banks 
about  the  town,  one  hanging  by  the  other, 
the  secret  pools  and  treaties,  the  handing 
to  and  fro  of  other  men's  business  secrets 
for  private  gain,  the  peremptory  demands 
made  by  the  underwriters  upon  the  funds 
of  banks  and  savings  institutions,  the 
stealthy  use  of  other  men's  money  for 
speculative  profits  —  all  these  and  many 
Other  greater  or  lesser  sins  do  not  obscure 
the  fact,  and  should  not  obscure  the  fact, 
that  the  task  of  "getting  the  capital  to 
start  things"  is,  first  of  all,  the  business 
of  the  New  York  banks.  That  it  is  not 
the  sole  business  of  these  banks  is 
another  story  perhaps  worth  telling. 


THE  LINCOLN  AND  PERRY 
MEMORIALS 

THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE   COLOSSAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MONUMENTS  THAT  ARE  TO 
COMMEMORATE  THE  DEEDS  OF  THESE  TWO  NATIONAL  HEROES 

BY 

HENRY  H.  SAYLOR 


CONGRESS  last  year  set  aside 
$2,o<)o,ooo  to  provide  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. It  also  appropriated 
$2^,000  for  a  monument  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  ConuTiodore 
IVrrv  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  lirie  and  the 
termination  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace 
between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 
And  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Michii::m.  Illi- 
r.ois,  Wisconsin,  N»  w  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Kentucky,  and  Mmnc^-.ta  have  swelled 
this  I'erry  Memorial  fund  to  $700,000. 
I'.iAh  of  these  memorials  are  of  such  digni- 
fied character  and  of  such  impressive 
si/e  as  to  arou.se  the  intcnst  and  satis- 
faction of  everyone  wlio  treasures  in  his 
lurart  a  pride  in  the  nation's  past  and  in 
her  Kreat  historical  figures. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  a-o  Congress 
crcat«l  the  I  incol'i   M(*morial  Commis- 
s\(tn  with  f'n  idcnt    laft  as  chairman. 
Jh«  members  of  the  commission  are 


Senators  Shelby  M.  Cullom  and  George 
Peabody  Wetmore,  former  Senator  Her- 
nando de  S.  Money,  Speaker  Cliamp  Clark, 
former  Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  and 
Representative  Samuel  W.  McCall.  The 
Commission's  first  corporate  act  was  to 
call  upon  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  for  its 
advice  regarding  a  suitable  site  for  the 
nation's  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory  and 
re^ardin^  the  employment  of  an  architect. 

The  Fine  Arts  Commission  consists  at  the 
present  time  of  Messrs.  D.  H.  Burnham, 
Thomas  Hastings,  Cass  Gilbert,  Daniel 
C.  French,  Charles  Moore,  Francis  D. 
Millet,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and 
Col.  Spencer  Cosby,  U.  S.  A.,  Secretary. 
It  is  a  standing  commission,  appointed 
by  an  act  of  Congress  that  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  "  seven  well  qualified 
judges  of  the  Fine  Arts,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  advise  upon  the  location  of 
statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the 
public  squares,  streets  and  parks  in  the 
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District  of  Qilumbia.  and  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  models  for  statues,  fountains,  and 

monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  upon  the  selection 
of  artists  for  the  execution  of  the  same." 

Acting  upon  the  request  made  by  the 
Linodn  Memorial  Commission,  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  a  decade  ago,  the  Park  Commis- 
sion presented  to  Congress  a  plan  for  a 
better  Washington,  modeled  on  the  famous 
plan  evolved  by  Major  L' Enfant;  and 
that  the  Park  Commission,  in  this  plan, 
had  suggested  a  site  at  the  end  of  the 
proposed  Mall  as  a  most  appropriate 
location  for  a  monument  to  Lincoln. 
The  Fine  Arts  Commission  reported  that 
it  felt  that  no  other  site  could  compare 
in  fitness  with  this  one. 

The  Mall  is  to  be  the  wide  plaisance 
starting  from  the  Capitol  at  the  eastern 
end  and  centring  upon  the  Washington 
Monument.  Prolonged  beyond  this,  it 
ends  upon  the  bank  the  Potomac  lUver, 
having  a  total  length  of  a  little  more  than 
two  miles.  Across  the  river  at  this  point 
are  the  heights  of  Arlington. 

There  is  a  symbolic  significance  in  the 
site  in  Potomac  Park  that  every  one  will 
note.  At  one  end  of  the  city's  chief 
monumental  axis  stands  the  Capitol,  the 
home  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  bodies 
of  the  Government;  at  the  other  end 
there  is  the  possibility  of  a  fitting  memor- 
ial to  Lincoln,  the  man  who  saved  that 
Government;  and  between  the  two  is  the 
monument  to  Washington,  its  founder. 
Each  of  these  three  focal  points  is  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  others  to  stand  serenely 
above  the  necessity  for  intimately  related 
design,  yet  the  three,  stretching  in  one 
grand  sweep  from  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
Potomac  River,  will  be  visually  related 
and  each  will  have  its  value  increased  by 
the  associations  and  memories  binding 
the  group  together. 

Such  is  the  site  advised  by  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission.  To  carry  out  the 
design  for  the  Memorial  itself  and  its 
seltini^.  the  Commi^^sion  suggested  Mr. 
Henry  Bacon,  an  architect  of  New  York. 
In  accordance  with  the  Memorial  Com- 
mission's invitation,  Mr.  Bacon  examined 
the  proposed  site  and,  after  four  months' 


study,  submitted  a  design.  Here  is  a 
part  of  his  report  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Commission. 

I  propose  that  the  memorial  to  Lincoln  take 

the  form  of  a  monument  symbohzing  the 
union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  enclos- 
ing, in  the  walls  of  its  sanctuary,  thiee  memor- 
ials to  the  man  himself;  one  a  statue  of  heroic 
size  expressing  his  humane  personality,  the 
others  memorials  of  his  two  great  speeches, 
one  of  the  Gettysburg  speech,  the  other  of  the 
Second  Inaugural  Address*  each  with  attendant 
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GENERAL  PLAN  OF  WASHINGTON 

SHOWING  THE  PROPOSED  SITE  OP  THB  NEW  LINCOLN 
MONUMENT  ON  THB  POTOMAC  AND  AT  THB  END 
or  THB  MALL  ON  WHICH  STAND  THB  WASH- 

INOTON  MONUMENT  AMD  THB  CAPnOL  r 
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sculpture  and  painting  telling  in  allegory  of  of  while  marble.    The  ceiling,  60  feet  high, 

his  splendid  qualities  evident  in  those  speeches,  will  be  supported  by  heavy  bronze  beams. 

The  statue  will  occupy  the  place  of  honor,  a  Mr.  Bacoil  intends  to  introduce  a  large 

position  facing  the  entrance  which  opens  to-  lagoon  to  the  east  of  the  memorial,  thus 

ward  the  Capiiol.   This  position  is  in  a  central  coritributing  to  the  setting  a  further  ele- 

hall,  separated  by  screens  of  columns  from  the  ^^^^       ^^^^             tnuiquflity  and 

spaces  at  each  side,  in  each  of  whuh  w,  I  be  ^^^^  ^  reflection  of  the  Rieraoria! 

rec^melrir^^^^^^^^  f^^'^'  And  to  the  we.t  of  the  men..i.l 

feinted  and  will  exert  us  greatest  innucnce.  he  proposes  that  a  memorial  bridge  shall 

Bv  mcnns  of  terraces  the  ground  at  the  site  jom  the  end  of  the  Mall  With  Arhngton 

of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  will  be  raised  until  The  National  Government  ^  and  the 

the  same  level  »  obtained  as  the  ground  at  governments  of  nine  states  intend  to 

the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument.    First  commemorate   in    igtl    the   victory  of 

a  terrace,  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  is  raised  11  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  i'erry  and  the 

feel  above  the  present  grade.  On  its  outer  officers  and  men  under  his  command  at 

edge  will  be  planted  four  concentric  rows  of  ^^^^^  ^  Laj^^          ,5  ^1  „  jhe 

trees,  leaving  a  plateau  m  the  centre  750  feet  i^un^^ed  years  of  peace  that  have  since 

in  diameter,  which  is  4  l^"^^,  Sreater  than  the  hetwecn  Great  Britain 

length  of  the  Capitol    In  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  3^^^^    ^„  ^ 

plateau,  surrounded  by  a  wide  roadway  ana  ^.                 .■■  l_ 

walks,  will  nse  a  terrace  16  feet  high  and  500  feature  of  this  celebration  will  be  the 

feet  in  diameter,  making  the  total  devatioo  erection  of  the  Perry  Memorial  at  Put-in- 

of  grade  27  feel  above  the  present  grade.  Bay.    Commissioners    representmg  the 

On  a  pranite  rectangular  base  is  placed  a  National  Government  and  the  states  have 

scries  of  plinths  or  steps,  thirteen  in  number,  organized   under  the  title,   The  Inter- 

typilying  the  thirteen  original  states.  The  state  Boarti  of  the  Perry's  Victory  Cen- 

top  step  supports  on  its  outer  cdpe  a  Greek  ^ennial  Commissioners. 

Doric  colonnade  of  thirty-six  columns,  sym-  Through  its  building  committee,  con- 

bolizing  the  Union  of  1865.  each  column  ^^j.  q^^^q  h.  Worthington. 

representing  a  state  ex.stmg  at  the  time  of  •                    Henry  Watterson,  and 

Lmcoln's  death.    This  colonnade  of  the  Union  :                                 A    MiIm  tho 

surrounds  the  wall  of  the  Memorial  Hall  wh.ch  Lieutenant^eral  Nd«>n  A.  Mite,  the 

rises  through  and  above  it.  and  at  the  top  of  Inter-State  Board  organized  a  competition 

the  wall  is  a  decoration,  supported  at  intervals  among  architects  to  decide  upon  a  suitable 

bv  eagles,  of  forty-eight  memorial  festoons,  design   for  the  memorial.    Mr.  Frank 

one  for  each  state  in  the  Union  to-day.    The  Miles  Day,  past  president  of  the  American 

above  three  features  of  the  exterior  design  Institute  of  Architects,  was  appointed  a 

represent  the  Union  as  originally  formed,  as  professional  advisor  to  assist  the  com- 

it  was  at  the  triumph  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  as  p^ittee  in  the  preparation  of  a  programme 

it  is  when  we  plan  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  ^j^^  conduct  of  the  competition. 

tnanoty,  jy^^  competition  for  the  selection  of  an 

The  memorial  Hall  itself  is  60  x  13$  feet;  architect  was  admirably  arranged.  Eighty- 

the  colonnade  around  it  is  108 X  171  feci;  (mc  K-adinf^  architects,  from  all  parts  of 

and  the  granite  base  Is  168x231  feci,  the  countr\,  wore  permitted  to  compete. 

T  he  Doric  columns  are  40  feet  high  and  I  heir    designs  were  submitted  anony- 

6  feet  9  inches  in  diameter  at  their  base,  mously,  and  were  judged  by  the  National 

Above  the  fmished  grade  at  the  granite  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  Thecommission 

base  the  structure  attains  a  total  height  to  design  and  supervise  the  erection  of 

of  88  feet.    Inside  the  hal!  the  columns  the  memorial  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 

forming  the  two  screens  arc  50  feet  high  J.  H.  Freedlander and  A.  D.Seymour,  Jr., 

and  are  of  the  Ionic  older,  associate  architects,  of  NewYork. 

The  plan  provides  that  the  exterior.  F.nclosed  between  South  Bass  Island, 

above  the  f^ranite  bnse.  shall  be  built  of  Gibraltar  Island,  and  the  isthmus  that 

white  marble.    Inside  the  hall  thewnlls  and  C(mnccls  them,  lies  Fut-m-Bay,  at  the 

Ihior  will  be  of  colored  marble  to  form  a  western  end  of  Lake  Eric.   It  was  here 

suitable  setting  forthestatucwhidiwiU  be  that  Commodore  Perry  s  squadron  lay 
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<  "i  tii^ht  I9ii>,  l>x  ihr  Inlmutr  Ib^^rl  ol  ti>r  t'erty  Vl.t>>rjr  CcnMnnwl  CoiamlaiMi 


THE   PERRY  MEMORIAL  AT  PUT-IN   BAY.  LAKE  ERIE 

THE  SHAFT  WILL  Bl-   )30  FEET  HIGH  AND  WILL  BE  SURMOUNTED  BY  A  MAKINEr'S   LIGHT.      TO  THE 
LEFT  WILL  BE   A  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORICAL  RELICS,  AND  TO   IHE   RIGHT  A  STAIUE.  SURROUNUt  t) 
BV   A  COLONNAIIE,  TO  COMMEMORATE   AMERICA'S  HUNDRED  YEARS*   PEACE  WITH  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.    DESIGNED  BY  MESSRS.  J.  H.  FREEDLANDCR  AND  A.  0.  SEYMOUR 


before  the  battle,  and  to  this  sheet  of  water 
the  squadron  returned  with  the  captured 
British  ships.  The  high  bluffs  of  Gibral- 
tar Island  were  occupied  by  the  look-outs 
that  kept  watch  for  the  opposing  fleet. 
The  battle  itself  took  place  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northwestward.  After  the 
victory,  troops  under  command  of  Gen 
eral  William  Henry  liarrison  were  brought 
in  Perry's  ships  to  South  Bass  Island. 
There  they  were  drilled  and  from  there 
they  set  out  for  the  Battle  of  the  Thames 
and  the  capture  of  Detroit. 

1  he  accepted  design  consists  of  a  plaza 
i,ooo  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  placed  a  simple  shaft 
in  the  form  of  a  Doric  column,  towering 
to  a  height  of  320  feet  and  bearing  on  its 
top  a  light  of  the  first  order  to  illumine 
the  adjacent  waters.  Flanking  the  shaft, 
at  one  end  of  the  plaza,  is  a  Museum  of 
Historic  Relics,  and  at  the  other  a  statue 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  hundred  years  of  peace. 

The  plan  provides  that  both  the  museum 
and  colonnade  shall  occupy  terraces  that 
are  raised  slightly  above  the  main  plaza. 
In  the  Museum  there  are  to  be  mural 


paintings  descriptive  of  the  more  import- 
ant events  in  connection  with  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Erie.  Another  proposal  is  to 
re-inter,  in  a  crypt  underneath  the  shaft, 
the  bodies  of  officers  and  sailors,  both 
British  and  American,  that  are  now  buried 
on  the  island. 

A  feature  of  the  design  that  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  its  choice  from  among 
the  many)  submitted  was  the  complet 
isolation  of  ihe  shaft,  so  that  the  two  minor 
buildings  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
view  of  its  full  height  from  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  isthmus. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with 
these  waters  is  a  provision  of  the  treaty 
made  after  the  war.  Each  of  the  two 
contracting  powers  was  permitted  to 
maintain  in  the  vicinity  only  one  gunboat, 
armed  with  one  twelve-pounder,  to  pre- 
serve its  respective  rights.  I  believe  the 
two  ships  are  still  on  duty.  The  Com- 
mission will  try  to  arrange  for  a  suspension 
of  the  treaty  during  the  Centennial 
celebration  so  that  there  may  be  a  naval 
pageant  and  perhaps  a  sham  battle  be- 
tween American  and  British  warships 
as  a  feature  of  the  dedicatory  ceremonies. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  "  CHAUTAU(^AS " 

^*       THE  VARIED  AND  HELPFUL  CAREER  OF  BISHOP  JOHN  H.  VlNCE'f^;*: 

...  «^ 

HENRY  OYEN 

Johie^ .  Heyl   Vincent  Gose  to  790.000  names  now  are  on  Iwe 

^gp  ISft, college,  and  as  rolls  of  the  Chautauqua  courses.  Thev 

a  T^Snsequcncc    nearly    three  embrace  all  the  races  of  mankind  and 

qiiaftcts  of  a   million  people  most  of  the  nationalities.    Fifty  thousand 

all  over  the  world  have  had  visitors  come  to  the  original  home  of  the 

rioppMinity^for  sdt  education  through  movement,  Qiautauqua,  N.  Y.  every  sum- 

Chautauqua  reading  courses  and  lectures,  mer;  and  there  are  few  towns  in  this 

On  February  23,  1912,  representatives  of  country  in  which  Chautauqua  assemblies 

this  army  showed  that  they  remembered  are  not  an  inlluence  at  assembly  time, 

the  "father  of  the  Chautauqua  idea."   It  Bishop  Vincent  has  worked  longer  than 

was  the  Bishop's  ei^tieth  birthday,  and  most  men  live.    He  was  bom  in  Tusca- 

from  the  far  and  near  corners  of  the  world,  loosa,  Ala.,  in  1832.    I  Ic  grew  up  in  Penn- 

from  Keokuk  to  Calcutta,  there  came  a  sylvania.    He  became  a  minister  in  the 

flood  of  letters  to  Bishop  Vincent's  home  Jersey  District  of  the  Methodist  Church 

in  Chicago,  homage  from  people  of  all  in  i8$o,  when  he  was  only  18.  His  talents 

races.  made  the  Sunday  School  his  natural  field 

Sixty-two  years  ago.  in  1850,  Circuit  of  work,  and  Sunday  Schools  as  they  exist 

Rider  Vincent,  carrying  his  message  from  to-day  are  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He 

cabin  to  cabin  in  the  Pennsylvania  hill  was  the  pioneer  in  this  work.    He  estab- 

country,  was  forced  to  face  the  fact  that  lished  the  Sunday  School  "Quarterly."  and 

a  university  course  was  not  for  him.  he  was  one  of  the  originators  and  promulga- 

In  1874  the  circuit  rider,  now  in  charge  tors  of  the  system  of  International  Sunday 

of  the  Sunday  School  work  of  the  Metho-  School  Lessons,  that  have  carried  their  mes- 

dist  church,  caused  the  first  Chautauqua  sage  to  the  young  of  all  peoples.  Heworked 

Assembly  to  be  held  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  for  sixteen  >ears  to  complete  his  scheme 

N.  Y.    Primarily,  his  idea  was  to  stimu-  of  Sunday  School  labor.    These  vears  won 

late  and  broaden  the  work  of  Sunday  him  international  fame  before  he  was  35. 

Schtx>i  teachers  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He   became    Bishop  Vincent  of  the 

But  in  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was  re-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1888,  and 

ceived  Bishop  \^noent  saw  the  opportunity  served  as  bishop  in  Buffalo  and  Topeka. 

for  its  broader  mission  of  popular  education.  In  1900  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 

He  understood  young  folks,  because  he  European  missionary  work  of  the  church, 

always  has  been  young  at  heart  himself,  with  headquarters  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

He  knew  the  yearning  of  the  young  for  He  remained  there  for  four  years.  His 

knowledge,  and  their  bitter  disappoint-  work  in  the  mission  field  has  taken  him 

ment  when  circumstances  kept  them  from  on  seven  journeys  through  Europe,  two 

acquiring  it.    He  had  educated  himself.  African  tours,  and  once  across  the  Andes, 

by  the  light  of  a  cabin  fire-place,  as  Lin-  In  1904  he  was  retired,  but  he  has  oontin- 

cdn  had:  now  he  began  to  educate  others,  ued  serving  as  preacher  to  Harvard,  Yale, 

The  growth  of  the  Chautauqua  Liter-  Wcllesley,   Cornell,  and  other  colleges, 

arv  and  Scientific  Circle  has  been  one  of  He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  cabin  of  the 

the  remarkable  educational  movements  of  settler  and  in  the  halls  of  a  great  university, 

this  country.    From  the  beginning  in  At  eighty,  after  sixty-two  years  of  work, 

1874  at  Chautauqua  the  movement  has  Bishop  Vincent  lives,  and  enjoys  living, 

spread  to  most  countries  of  the  world,  in  his  home  near  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE   SIMPLE   MOTTO    BY   WHICH   MISS   JESSIE    FIELD   HAS  MADE  A  WONDERFUL 
TRANSFORMATION  IN  EDUCATION   IN    PACE  COUNTY,  IOWA 

BY 

W.  K.  TATE 

(STATI  nU%AL  SCHOOL  SCPUVtSOB  rO«  SODTB  (ASOUNA) 


IT  WAS  my  privilege  recently  to  spend 
two  days  with  Miss  Jessie  Field, 
Ojunty  Superintendent  of  Education 
in  Page  County,  Iowa,  in  an  endeavor 
to  discover  the  secret  of  the  reputa- 
ti<in  that  her  schools  have  attained  among 
the  cf)untry  schcK)ls  of  the  United  States. 
I  found  it  in  Miss  Field  herself,  and  in  the 
application  of  her  motto.  "We  must 
teach  a  country  child  in  terms  of  country 
life." 

I 'age  0)unty  lies  ofT  the  beaten  travel 
routes,  on  the  Missouri  line  in  south- 
western Iowa,  and  Clarinda,  the  county 
teat,  is  sf)mewhat  hard  to  reach.  As  our 
train  m*)ved  leisurely  through  the  fertile, 
rolling  valle\  1  ^aw  ever\w'here  the  signs 
of  rural  prosperity  I  he  homes  and  farm 
buildings  were  comfortable  and  attractive, 
the  rf»ads  were  fair,  and  the  rural  telephone 
was  universal.  The  shocks  of  corn,  the 
harrowed  fields  ready  for  the  wheat  crop, 
the  hay  stacks,  the  barrels  of  apples  under 


the  trees  that  were  being  stripped  of  their 
red  and  g(tlden  burden,  and  the  bluegrass 
pastures  with  their  droves  of  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  told  a  story  of  intelligent, 
diversified  farming. 

Miss  Field  herself  greeted  me  at 
Clarinda;  she  was  expecting  my  visit. 

"Your  train  is  late,"  she  said,  "but  I 
have  a  runabout  here,  and  we  will  have 
time  to  see  one  school  before  closing  time." 

Without  further  ceremony  we  stepped 
into  a  little  car  and  were  off  to  a  country 
school  three  miles  from  Clarinda. 

It  didn't  take  us  long  to  reach  the  school 
—  it  never  does  in  Iowa.  The  consoli- 
dation movement  has  made  little  headway, 
in  this  country  at  least,  and  there  is,  in 
general,  a  one-room  school  every  two 
miles.  As  we  entered  the  room  Miss 
Field  was  greeted  by  a  battery  of  smiles 
from  the  teacher  and  the  children,  who 
knew  her  and  rejoiced  at  her  coming.  She 
knows  by  name  most  of  the  school  chil- 
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"teaching  country  children  in  the  terms  of  country  life 

AHF.R  A   BOY  HAS  1.1- AKNF.D  HOW  TO  JUOGK.  SFKD  CORN  Ht  HAS  SOMbTHING  IlKFINITfc  TO  SAV  WHtN  HE 
WRITES  HIS  COMPOSITIONS  IN   ENCLISH;  AND  HE  HAS  A  NEW  INTEREST   IN  ARITHMETIC 
WHEN  THE  PROBLEMS  ARE  MADE    TO  DEAL  WITH  CORN 


dren  of  the  county.  They  also  knew  how 
to  welcome  a  stranger,  and  in  a  quiet 
way  each  endeavored  to  show  me  a 
thoughtful  attention.  1  was  soon  decor- 
ated with  the  Page  County  badge  —  an 
enamelled  clover  leaf  bearing  three  H's 
and  the  words  "  Page  County,  Iowa." 
The  spirit  that  pervaded  the  school 
made  it  easy  to  guess  what  the  H's  stood 
for— "head,"  "hand."  and  "heart." 

In  the  school  nwm  1  immediately  per- 
ceived a  wholesome  country  atmosphere 
that  characterized  all  the  schools  we 
visited.    Many  of  the  boys  were  dressed 


in  "jumpers"  and  they  wore  them  proudly 
as  a  uniform  of  a  most  honorable  calling. 
In  addition  to  the  maps,  globes,  and  other 
equipment  of  the  ordinary  school  there 
were  tables  and  seed  testing  boxes  made 
by  the  boys  with  ordinary  farm  tools, 
while  collections  of  seeds  and  exhibits 
of  insects  were  displayed  on  the  walls. 
The  composition  book  of  one  grade  was 
entitled,  "Things  we  should  know  about 
home,"  and  the  index  showed  such  sub- 
jects as,  "Why  I  like  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try," "  How  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread." 
"  How  to  make  a  bed,"  "  How  to  use  the 


MAKING  school  WORK  REAL  TO  THE  GIRLS  ALSO 
BY  TEACHING  THEM  COOKING  AT  THE  ANNUAL  SUMMER  CAMP 
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MISS  JbSSlE  FIELD 

AND  ONE  OF  IMF   BOYS  WHO  WON  A  TROPHY  FOR 
PRI/E  CORN 

Babcock  milk  tester.*'  A  grammar  lesson 
was  in  progress.  Even  in  this  formal 
subject  there  appeared  many  applications 
of  Miss  Fields  motto:  "We  must  teach 
a  country  child  in  terms  of  country  life." 
I  he  boy  who  was  called  on  to  illustrate  a 
compound  sentence  did  not  struggle  vainls 
to  remember  some  sentence  which  he  had 
.seen  in  the  lvK)k  or  had  read  in  ancient 
histor\.  but.  l<H)king  quite  naturally  out 
of  the  sch(H)l  windt)w  on  a  neighboring 
orchard,  said.  "It  is  the  oth  of  October, 
and  the  farmers  are  gathering  apples.'* 

At  the  cl<»se  of  the  school  I  was  honored 
with  a  special  introduction  to  the  girl 
who  l<H»k  the  prize  for  the  best  cmkies 
at  the  last  industrial  fair  to  the  boy  who 
had  taken  the  pri/.e  for  the  best  ear  of 
corn,  anti  to  the  school  representative  in 
the  industrial  fair  ornani/ation.  with 
whom  iNtiss  Kielil  held  a  brief  consultation 
about  the  next  scImhiI  exhibit. 

In  the  meantime  the  children  who  had 
bctn  dismis^eil  were  wailing  outside  the 


school  room  on  the  lawn  for  Miss  Field 
and  the  game  that  she  had  promised  to 
teach  them  at  her  next  visit.  The  next 
ten  minutes  on  the  well-kept  lawn 
cemented  more  closely  the  friendships  of 
the  school  room  and  left  each  child  richer 
in  social  possibilities. 

On  the  way  back  to  Clarinda,  Miss  Field 
stated  briefly  her  educational  principles 
and  her  methods  of  work  as  county 
superintendent. 

\\  hen  she  entered  the  office,  the  schools 
of  Page  County  were  little  better  or  worse 
than  the  ordinar>  country  system  in  Iowa. 
Ihe  teachers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
without  special  training  and  there  was 
little  professional  enthusiasm.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  change  positions  at 
the  end  of  each  school  term  of  two  or  three 
months.  .Most  of  the  country  pupils 
dropped  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  compulsor>  attendance,  and  only 
about  fift\  per  >ear  completed  the  eighth 


THE  CHAMPION  BREAD  MAKER 

FROM   MISS   FIFI  n's  SCHOOLS.     LOIS  EDMONDS,  WHO 
WON   IHF   PRI/F   IN  A  SI  ^IFWIDE  COMPFTITION 
FOR  IHF  HtST  LOAF  OF   BREAD  IN  IOWA 
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grade.  The  teachers  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  the  other  elementary 

subjects  in  the  ordinary,  conventional  way. 
Hence  they  believed  that,  if  you  developed 
a  boy's  general  intelligence  by  means  of 
parsing,  he  would  instinctively  know 
how  to  select  a  milch  cow  or  how  to 
organize  a  cooperative  frnit  power's 
association;  or  if  he  learned  about  the 
German  Em|Hre  thoroughly,  he  would  in 
some  way  develop  later  into  a  good  corn 
grower  or  an  enthusiastic  poultry  breeder; 
or  if  he  learned  to  solve  problems  in  cube 
root,  he  would  of  course  know  how  to 
estimate  the  capacity  of  a  com  crib  or 
test  a  sample  of  milk  for  the  percentage 
' >f  hutter-fat.  They  assumed  that  if  a 
pupil  worked  hard  enough  on  the  ideas 
and  ideals  connected  with  the  history  of 
Egypt,  he  would  thereby  eventually 
develop  a  patriotic  devotion  to-  Page 
County. 

Miss  Field  adopted  a  very  simple 
philosophy.  It  was  this:  *'  ff  mental  dis- 
cipline acquired  in  one  field  of  study 
spreads  over  the  border  and  enables  the 
student  to  work  better  in  m  i  ther,  why 
shouldn't  we  begin  with  the  actual  life 
of  Page  County  and  spread  out  from  there? 
Instead  of  trying  to  teach  a  love  for  the 
whole  United  States  in  general  and  trust- 
ing that  in  some  mysterious  way  this 
will  eventually  percolate  down  to  the 
school  district,  why  not  aim  to  develop 
an  intense  love  for  the  school  and  a  loyalty 
to  Pnc^e  County  and  let  this  gradually 
expand  into  a  larger  patriotism?" 

Miss  Field's  philosophy  has  worked. 
Her  first  task  was  to  inspire  and  train  her 
teaching  force.  As  she  visited  the  schools 
of  the  county  she  picked  out  from  the 
130  teachers  a  dozen  who  were  willing  to 
meet  regularly  and  led  them  to  organize 
themselves  into  a  Progressive  Teachers' 
Club.  These  began  a  systematic  study 
of  the  specific  rural  school  problems  of 
the  county  and  made  a  steady  effort  to 
relate  their  schools  vitally  to  the  life  of 
the  community.  Certain  definite  things 
to  be  done  by  the  teachers  were  fixed  as 
prerequisites  to  admission  to  the  organiza- 
tion, and  one  by  one  the  other  teachers 
applied  for  membership  and  were  received 
until  now  every  teacher  in  the  county 


is  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Qub. 
Few  of  these  teachers  are  college  or  normal 
school  graduates.  Most  have  received 
their  professional  training  as  the  result 
of  their  experience  under  Miss  Field's 
supervision,  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Progressive  Club,  in  the  county  institute, 
or  in  the  summer  session  of  the  state  nor- 
ma] school.  Thirty-five  teachers  from  the 
county  attended  the  state  summer  school 
during  the  pail  summer.  The  county 
institute  is  held  for  ten  days  during  the 
summer.  1  a<;ked  .Miss  Field  if  attendance 
at  the  institute  were  compulsory.  She 
replied  that  it  was  purely  voluntary. 
*'How  many  of  your  teachers  attend?"  1 
asked.  "They  were  all  there."  she  an- 
swered, as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course. 

Miss  Field  is  a  sincere  friend  to  all  her 
teachers,  and  they  are  byal  to  her  accord- 
ingly. The  salary  schedule  in  Page 
County  is  higher  than  the  average  in  Iowa. 
Miss  Field's  own  example  is  a  continuous 
lesson  In  appreciation,  and  the  school 
patrons  have  not  been  slow  to  leam  to 
express  their  appreciation  in  those  ways 
which  mean  quite  as  much  as  money  to 
the  conscientious  worker. 

The  ideals  for  the  year  are  set  before 
the  teachers  in  a  list  of  questions  on  school 
progress  that  is  sent  out  early  and  that  is 
returned  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 
The  blank  contains  such  questions  as 
these: 

Has  your  school  year  been  lengthened? 
Are  the  teachers'  wages  higher  than  last 
year?  Have  the  number  of  classes  on  the 
programme  been  lessened?  How  many 
attendance  certificates  have  you  issued? 
llow  many  diplomas  and  pins?  Have 
the  older  pupils  remained  through  the 
school  year?  Can  your  school  sing 
"  Iowa"?  Dkl  your  school  take  any  part 
in  the  county  essay  contest?  In  the 
county  bovs  and  girls'  industrial  exposition 
and  corn  show?  Are  there  boys  and  girls 
in  your  district  enrolled  in  the  state 
junior  agricultural  work?  Have  you 
taught  the  farm  arithmetic  work?  What 
have  you  done  in  manual  training  and 
hand  work?  State  anything  else  that 
you  have  done  to  connect  your  school 
more  closely  with  the  farms  and  homes  in 
your  district  and  to  serve  their  interests. 

r 
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Have  >ou  a  school  garden?  State  all 
that  has  been  done  to  make  the  school 
house  and  grounds  more  beautiful  and 
useful.  Are  your  pupils  thoughtful  and 
courteous?  Is  there  improvement  in 
habits  of  study?  Has  your  school  done 
anything  for  your  district  in  the  way  of 
literary  societies  and  social  recreations? 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  effect,  of 
such  definite  and  concrete  ideals  set  before 
the  teachers.  , 

Early  next  morning  1  found  Miss  Field 
in  her  office  wiUi  her  secretary,  opening 
the  day's  mall.  Many  of  the  letters 
were  from  members  of  her  student  co- 
operative committee,  which  has  a  repre- 
sentative in  every  school.  They  were  in 
response  to  inquiries  from  Miss  Field 
concerning  the  pupils  of  the  district  who 
had  not  yet  started  to  school.  She  finds 
the  student  committee  one  of  her  strong- 
est helpers  in  the  county  organization.  On 
display  in  the  office  were  the  state  tro- 
phies that  had  been  won  by  the  schools  of 
the  county. 

We  were  soon  in  the  car  atiain  and  on  our 
way  to  the  Olive  Brancli  school.  Al- 
though the  morning  was  inclemoit  most 
of  the  pupils  were  on  hand.  We  arrived 
for  the  opening  exercise.  Among  the 
songs  were  "  Iowa"  and  "  I  he  Whistling 
Fanner  Boy." 

The  morning  nature  lesson  was  a 
recognition  and  discussion  of  weeds  that 
had  been  gathered  on  the  wav  to  school, 
and  a  drill  on  the  recognition  of  the 
varieties  of  apples  that  were  being  har- 
vested in  the  community.  It  was  October 
loth,  the  day  on  which  seed  com  is 
selected  in  Iowa.  A  pupil  gave  the 
reasons  for  picking  seed  corn  at  that  time, 
and  two  boys  with  a  string  exemplified  the 
best  way  to  hang  up  the  corn  after  it  has 
been  selected.  The  primary  reading  les- 
son that  followed  was  based  on  a  chart 
that  had  been  made  by  the  teacher  in 
which  she  had  used  the  pictures  of  birds 
common  in  the  community,  with  sentcn  -r'- 
about  the  appearance  and  habits  of  eacii. 

Ihe  arithmetic  class  was  studying 
mensuration.  The  pupils  had  each  been 
told  to  measure  a  com  crib  at  home,  and 
the  problems  that  were  given  them  to 
work  at  the  board  had  to  do  with  the 
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capacity  of  the  crib,  the  amount  of  com 
that  it  would  hold,  and  the  value  of  the 
corn.  For  the  guidance  of  her  teachers 
and  pupils  along  practical  lines,  Miss 
Field  has  written  a  farm  arithmetic,  that 
she  calls  "a  book  of  real  problems  for  farm 
boys  and  girls,"  and  which  she  says  "con- 
tains nothing  about  longitude  or  time, 
cube  root,  English  money,  or  the  binomial 
theorem,  but  is  devoted  to  the  sort  of  work 
that  the  farm  h  and  girls  will  us&evcry 
day  in  acTn.'^l  lilV," 

I  he  manual  training  work  for  the  boys 
displayed  in  the  school  room  was  related 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  farm,  and 
included  such  pieces  as  kitchen  tables, 
milk  stools,  and  models  for  farm  devices 
that  had  been  made  during  the  year. 

1  his  same  common-sense  adaptation 
of  the  conventional  course  of  study  to  the 
needs  of  every  dav  life  characterized  all 
the  schools  we  visited.  Not  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupils  is  confined  to 
local  material,  but  in  their  contempla- 
tion of  the  distant  Italy  beyond  the  Alps 
they  habitually  recognize  the  solid  earth 
of  Page  County  beneath  their  feet. 

Miss  Field  has  not  found  it  desirable 
to  develop  extensive  school  gardens.  The 
school  grounds  are  covered  with  blue- 
grass,  are  well-kept,  and  are  usually 
ornamented  with  beds  of  tulips  and  other 
simple  flowers.  The  dominant  motive 
in  Page  County  is  to  centre  in  the  home 
the  larger  part  of  the  pupil  s  activity. 
The  sununer  holiday  prevents  a  full 
development  of  the  school  garden,  and  the 
work  at  home  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  school  enlists  a  more  active  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  motive  for  the  manual  and  in- 
dustrial work  is  furnished  by  tiie  county 
industrial  fair  that  is  held  every  December. 
At  this  fair  prizes  are  offered  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  county  for  all  kinds  of 
handiwork,  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
county  are  busy  months  in  advance  pre* 
paring  for  it.  The  coitnt\'  superintendent 
of  education  and  the  teachers  furnish  the 
suggestions,  directions,  and  the  inspiration 
for  this  work,  and  the  pupils  do  it  mostly 
at  home.  As  we  rode  over  the  county 
Miss  Field  pointed  out  the  home  where 
the  boy  lived  who  had  taken  first  prize 
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on  his  acre  3ne1d,  or  where  the  girl  lived 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  ox>king 
team  that  had  won  the  state  trophy  at 

Ames. 

Occasionally  we  came  to  a  section  of  the 
road  that  was  very  much  better  than  other 
sections  over  which  we  had  passed.  Miss 
Field  explained  that  one  prize  at  the 
industrial  fair  was  given  for  the  best 
model  of  the  King  road  drag,  and  that  the 
automobile  association  had  offered  a 
prize  to  the  Page  Countv  bo>'who,  with  a 
road  drag,  would  keep  a  half  mile  of  road' 
in  the  best  condition.  She  pointed  out 
the  home  of  a  boy  who  had  been  thought 
incorrigible*  but  who  had  been  changed 
into  one  of  the  most  reliable  boys  in  the 
county  through  the  activity  and  interest 
that  had  been  aroused  by  participation 
in  a  com  raising  and  com  judging  ccmtest. 

She  told  how  handy  farm  devices,  model 
kitchens,  and  devices  for  lightening  the 
labor  in  the  home  are  becoming  universal 
in  the  county  through  the  influence  of  the 
models  exhibited  in  the  school  contests  at 
the  industn;il  f.iir;  how  prizes  ofTered 
for  miniature  model  farms,  showing  the 
placing  of  house,  barns,  orchard,  pasture, 
and  giving  a  crop  rotation  plan  for  live 
years,  had  resulted  not  only  in  a  creditable 
exhibit  but  also  in  a  universal  knowledge 
of  the  best  crop  rotations  for  the  county. 

Entry  in  the  industrial  fair  may  be  made 
by  the  individual  boys  and  girls  or  by  the 
school.  A  silver  trophy  is  awarded  to 
the  school  makinn  the  best  exhibit.  The 
child  who  does  not  wm  m  these  contests 
is  not  forgotten,  and  every  exhibitor  is 
presented  with  the  clover  leaf  pin  of  Page 
County. 

For  the  last  two  years  a  specinltN-  of 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  work  lias 
been  the  boys'  farm  camp.  This  is  held 
for  two  weeks  in  connection  with  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Clarinda.  Prof. 
E.  C.  Bishop,  formerly  slate  superinten- 
dent of  schools  for  Nebraska*  but  now  in 
charge  of  the  extension  work  at  Ames» 
has  charge  of  the  camp  and  directs  the 
games  and  sports  of  the  boys.  Prof. 
R.  K.  Bliss  and  Prof.  Murt  McDonald  of 
Ames  offtr  short  courses  in  stock  judging 
and  in  corn  and  grain  judging.  From  the 
boys  who  take  this  course,  teams  are 


selected  and  sent  to  take  the  agricultural 
short  course  offered  at  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  in  January.  The  Page 
County  team  has  won  the  state  trophy  in 
corn  judging  for  two  years  in  succession, 
and  hopes  next  January  to  win  it  for  the 
third  thne  and  thus  to  kr  ;  it  perma- 
nently. The  boys  who  go  to  Ames  come 
back  to  the  county  and  help  teach  the 
younger  boys  who  will  later  hold  up  the 
banner  of  Page  County. 

The  boys'  camp  was  such  a  success  that 
the  people  thought  they  nui'^t  hnve  a  camp 
for  the  giris  also.  They  called  it  "  I  he 
Camp  of  the  Golden  Maids."  The  girls 
at  the  camp  study  cooking  and  sewing 
under  Mrs.  Knowles  and  Miss  Campbell 
of  the  state  college.  The  county  cook- 
ing team  was  selected  and  sent  to  the 
State  college  for  the  short  course,  and,  as 
you  may  easily  guess,  brought  home  the 
state  cooking  trophy  which  now  keeps 
company  with  the  other  trophies  in  the 
county  superintendent's  office. 

All  this  work  has  resulted  in  a  Page 
county  school  spirit  that  is  almost  in- 
vincible. One  noteworthy  result  of  the 
new  educational  spirit  is  the  almost  total 
elimination  of  the  school  discipline  prob- 
lem. The  boys  and  girls  are  too  busy 
for  mischief,  and  the  teachers  are  too  busy 
and  interested  to  indulge  in  those  morbid 
mental  states  that  make  school  manage 
ment  difficult. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  session  every 
spring,  graduating  exercises  are  held  at 
convenient  points  in  the  county,  and  iliose 
who  have  finished  the  course  in  the 
elementary  schools  meet  and.  in  the 
presence  of  parents  and  friends,  are 
awarded  the  county  certificate. 

Two  years  ago  the  Omaha  Exposition 
offered  an  automobile  as  a  prize  to  the 
county  whose  schools  would  send  the  best 
agricultural  and  industrial  exhibit.  Page 
county  won.  What  should  be  done  with 
the  automobile?  "Why.  give  it  to  Miss 
Field,  of  course,  so  that  she  can  come  to 
see  us  oftener."  was  the  answer  in  one 
voice.  Miss  Field  has  the  automobile 
yet,  and  almost  every  day  in  Page  County 
you  may  meet  her  out  among  the  county 
schools,  an  inspiration  to  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  her. 
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IN  THE  winter  of  1910  and  the  follow- 
ing spring,  I  made  an  extensive  trip 
through  a  large  portion  of  China,  from 
southern  Manchuria  to  Canton  and 
from  Shan<i,hai  to  Han-kow,  slucl\- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Empire.  1  was 
amazed  to  find  the  revolutionary  spirit 
so  great  among  the  people  in  all  the  largp 
centres  that  I  visited.  Revolutionary 
topics  were  openly  discussed  in  the  com- 
mercial guilds,  in  the  literary  clubs,  in  the 
•  schools,  in  the  inns,  and  in  official  circles. 
Among  the  well  informed  officials,  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rc\olution  was  con- 
fidently expected  at  any  time,  as  they 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  delayed  modi 
longer,  and  they  accordingly  had  taken 
measures  to  safep^uard  their  interests. 
Such  men  as  Dr.  Wu  I  mg-fang,  the  former 
Chinese  minister  at  Washington;  Lord  Li 
Ching  Fong,  the  adopted  son  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  former  Chinese  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  James's;  Viceroy  Sen 
Chun  Shun,  Marquis  i  seng,  and  others 
made  feverish  haste  to  convert  into  cash 
whatever  property  they  had  that  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  to  invest  only  in  the 
foreign  concessions  under  the  protection 
of  foreign  governments!  One  of  these 
men  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  that  at 
any  time  a  revolution  nuLht  cnmc  and 
leave  him  penniless  if  he  did  not  invest 
his  wealth  in  foreign  concessions. 

Was  the  Manchu  Government  blind 
to  this  state  of  affairs?  It  had  eyes  to 
.see  hut  it  had  no  strength  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  What  could  it  do?  There 
were  no  able  men  in  the  Government's 
service,  for  the  few  really  able  men  had 


been  dismissed  through  personal  grudge. 
It  simply  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  and 
adopted  an  "after  me  the  deluge"  policy, 
hoping  that  those  then  in  the  service 
might  be  permitted  to  live,  in  peace  and 
grow  rich  in  graft,  and  that  tiie  storm  of 
popular  wrath  might  break  on  others' heads. 

l  i  e  Chinese  revolution  is  the  realization 
of  the  long  centuries  of  dreams  of  the 
Chfnese  race.  I  he  alien  Manchus  had 
firmly  established  themselves  on  the 
Chinese  throne  and  soil  in  1644,  and  the 
first  revolutionary  society  was  orf^anizcd 
in  1646  under  the  title  of  "Heaven  and 
Earth  League,"  by  Chiang  Ching  Kung,  a 
great  Chinese  scholar  and  patriot.  Since 
1644  fifty-three  rebellions  and  attempts 
at  rebellions  have  taken  place,  and  each 
one  was  crushed  by  the  Manchu  Gcn'ern- 
nient  with  more  or  less  bloodshed.  Ail  tlie 
former  rebellions  sought  only  to  place  a 
Chinese  in  j^Iace  of  a  Manchu  on  the 
throne  —  to  substitute  a  native  monarchy 
for  a  foreign  monarchy.  But  the  present 
revolution  was  animated  by  a  more  lofty 
and  modern  policy,  namely:  to  expel 
the  .Manchus  from  political  power  and  to 
establish  a  republic. 

The  change  of  political  faith  among 
the  revolutionists  from  monarchism  to 
republicanism  was  definitely  decided  upon 
in  1897  at  a  conference  of  revolutionary 
leaders  at  Tokio.  among  whom.  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen,  China  s  lirst  provisional  presi- 
dent, was  the  moving  spirit.  After  thor- 
ough discussion,  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  Chinese  dN  nastv  in  the  event  of  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable and  hence  was  abandoned. 
To  these  enlightened  leaders  the  establish* 
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ment  of  a  native  monarchy  not  only 
presented  serious  ditiiculty  but  also  a 
standing  menace  to  the  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the*iirst 
place,  no  living  descendants  of  former 
royal  houses  could  be  found.  Rut  even 
if  one  could  be  found  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  leaders,  still  the  ques- 
tion of  permanent  peace  was  not  solved; 
for  sooner  or  later  strife  and  struggle 
would  result  from  dissatisfaction  with  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  as 
modern  education  and  intelligence  in- 
creased among  the  people,  so  that  ulti- 
mately a  war  for  freedom  and  equal 
suffrage  would  have  to  be  waged  all  over 
again.  They  were  sure  that  the  ultimate 
form  of  government  of  the  whole  world 
is  republican,  'They  then  decided  to 
spread  the  propaganda  of  republicanism 
among  the  younger  and  enlightened  circles 
of  the  Chinese  people,  especially  the 
Student  body,  so  that  when  the  time  should 
be  ripe  for  the  launching  of  another 
revolution,  the  banner  of  a  great  republic 
might  be  unfurled.  A  (lag  of  the  Republic 
was  then  designed  and  accepted  by  the 
leaders — the  flag  that  is  now  floating 
so  proudly  over  the  ancient  land  of  China. 
The  leaders  were  gratified  to  find  that  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  republic  in  China,  in 
the  event  of  a  successful  revolution,  was 
well  received.  The  enlightened  portion 
of  the  Chinese  living  in  foreign  countries 
was  especially  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
publican idea. 

The  scheme  devised  by  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  for  the  ^vernment  of  a 
Chinese  republic  is  different  from  the 
governmental  scheme  in  the  United  States. 
The  leaders  in  the  movement  were  thor- 
oughly aware  of  the  mental  condition  of 
the  Chinese  people  at  large,  and  knew 
that  many  years  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  masses  are  sufficiently  educated 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  exercise  the 
full  rights  of  stllfiage.  Therefore,  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction  and  education, 
they  intend  that  the  suffrage  shall  he  very 
limited,  and  the  selection  of  public  serv- 
ants is  to  be  very  simple.  The  li^t  to 
vote  will  be  conditioned  upon  educational 
and  property  holding  qualifications.  The 
qualified  voters  will  elect  the  members  of 


the  district  council,  the  council  will 
select  officials  of  the  district  and  enact 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  district, 
and  will  also  select  representatives  from 
the  district  as  members  of  the  provincial 
assembly.  The  provincial  assembly  will 
select  the  officials  and  enact  the  laws  of 
the  province.  The  provincial  assembly 
will  also  select  representatives  to  the 
National  Assembly.  The  National  Assem- 
bly will  pass  all  laws  for  the  central 
government,  will  approve  all  treaties 
with  foreign  countries,  will  elect  a  presi- 
dent and  a  vice^resident  and  a  premier, 
and  will  approve  or  reject  all  appointments 
made  by  the  president. 

Obviously,  this  scheme  contemplate 
very  limited  suffrage  rights  as  compared 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
American  Republic.  But  it  was  under- 
stood that  as  the  people  increase  in  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  suffrage  is  to  be 
enlarged  gradually  until  in  time  the  people 
are  to  enjoy  the  right  as  fully  as  the 
citizens  of  the  most  modern  republics. 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  in  con- 
ference at  Tokio  decided  to  devote  all 
their  energy  to  spreading  the  propaganda 
of  a  revolution  that  the  ,'  intended  should 
be  the  most  civilized  known  in  history. 
They  resolved  to  work  among  the  younger 
generations  and  especially  in  the  army  and 
navy.  They  then  thought  that  it  would 
require  about  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
preliminary  work  before  a  successful 
coup  d'etat  could  take  place.  But  recent 
developments  in  the  Orient  accelerated 
the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
throughout  the  vast  Empire  of  China,  and 
thereby  hastened  the  doom  of  the  Manchu 
regime.  Immediately  after  the  conclu« 
sion  of  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan 
in  i8<)4-i8o5,  mutterings  of  discontent 
against  the  Government  were  heard  among 
the  modernized  portion  of  the  Chinese. 
Though  these  were  insignificant  in  num- 
ber at  the  time,  they  increased  rapidly 
until  they  were  represented  in  every 
locality.  Fietween  18^)5  and  1900  great 
unrest  manifested  itself  almost  every- 
where. The  people  were  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  country. 
They  were  intensely  bitter  against  the 
Government  because  it  had  shown  crimi- 
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nal  negligence  and  incompetency  in  every 
undertaking. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Powers  were  conspiring  to  bring  about 
the  dismemberment  of  China.  In  fact 
the  wedge  of  tlisnicmbermcnt  had  already 
been  driven  into  tlie  country's  vitals 
through  concessions  of  harbors,  ports, 
railways,  mining,  spheres  of  influence, 
etc.  The  reform  measures  launched  by 
the  late,  good  intentioned  emperor,  Kwang 
Hsu,  for  a  few  months  gave  the  Chinese  a 
glimpse  of  hope,  but  these  hopes  were 
blasted  by  the  reactionaries,  headed  by 
the  late  Empress  Dowager,  who  rendered 
all  the  reform  measures  abortive.  The 
Boxer  movement,  in  the  summer  of  1900. 
was  backed  and  encouraged  by  the  Manchu 
Government  under  the  late  Dowager,  as 
a  reactionary  policy  primarily  directed 
against  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
Chinese.  Then  it  became  apparent  to 
the  Chinese  people  that  there  could  be  no 
hope  from  thr  reactionary  Manchus  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  1904-190$,  the  Chinese 
were  utterly  sick  of  the  effete  Manchu 
regime.  They  knew  that  it  was  through 
the  weakness  and  criminal  negligence  of 
their  Manchu  rulers  that  Russia  and  Japan 
fouf^t  the  late  war.  They  re^rded  it 
as  an  everlasting  disgrace  and  irreparable 
injury  to  China.  They  lost  all  faith  in  the 
Imperial  Government's  outward  show  of 
reform  and  in  its  empty  promises.  They 
had  diagnosed  the  disease  that  afflicted 
the  -Manchu  body  politic  as  a  malady 
beyond  the  power  of  remedial  treatment. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  Chinese  that 
regarded  the  Government  as  hopeless,  for 
some  enlightened  Manchu  officials  had 
also  viewed  the  situation  in  the  same  light 
and  felt  the  same  despair.  Prince  Pu  Lun, 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  Manchu 
princes,  who  came  over  to  this  country 
as  Commissioner  to  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair  in  1904,  had  often  discussed  with 
his  intimate  friends  tlie  hopelessness  of 
Manchu  reform,  and  he  considered  the 
case  as  too  far  gone.  His  private  secretary 
related  to  me  that  the  Prince  had  antici- 
pated the  utter  collapse  of  the  political 
structure  set  up  by  the  Manchus  in  1644. 


After  the  fanatical  and  reactionary  so- 
called  Boxer  movement  in  1900,  the  anti- 
dynastic  spirit  manifested  itself  every- 
where and  the  revolutionary  activity 
took  fresh  start.  Revolutionary  writings, 
printed  secretly  in  China  and  openly  in 
foreign  countries  (especially  in  Japan), 
were  to  be  seen  and  read  in  every  com- 
munity throughout  the  whcde  Empire, 
in  spite  of  the  prnl:ih;ti\  p  measures  taken 
by  the  Imperial  Government.  Rc\'o!u- 
tionary  newspapers  increased  in  number 
with  remarkable  rapidity  in  the  foreign 
concessions  of  the  treaty  ports,  where 
they  were  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Manchu  Government,  and  among  the 
Chinese  colonies  in  foreign  countries.  It 
was  against  the  law  to  circulate  these 
newspapers  in  China,  but  they  had  readers 
everywhere. 

There  were  great  accessk>ns  to  the 
revolutionary  societies.  These  organiza- 
tions were  known  by  different  names  in 
difTcrent  parts  of  the  country.  The  society 
in  Shan-tung  province  was  known  as  the 
"Big  Sword  League,"  and  that  in  the 
provinces  of  Kiang-su  and  Che-kiang  as 
the  "Little  Sword  League."  In  Hu-nan 
and  Hu-peh  it  was  called  the  "Elder 
Brother  League,"  while  in  Sze-chuen  it 
was  known  as  the  "Younger  Brother 
League."  In  Shen-si  it  was  called  the 
"White  Lotus  League."  in  Kansu  the 
"Heaven  Clear  League."  In  Kwan-tung 
were  three  organizations,  namely:  the 
"Three  United  League,"  the  ''Three 
Dot  League"  and  the  "China  Reviving 
League."  There  are  many  similar  organi- 
zations among  the  Chinese  in  foreign 
countries.  There  are  five  among  the 
Chinese  in  America:  the  "Most  Im- 
partial League" — commonly  called  the 
Chinese  Free  Mason  Society  — the  "Great 
Harmony  League,"  the  "Golden  Orchid 
League,"  the  "Middle  Reviving  League," 
and  the  "Cbvenant  League."  The  two 
last  named  were  organized  by  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  through  hard  personal  endeavor. 
In  the  Straits  Seiilemcnts  they  have 
the  "Middle  Harmony  Company,"  They 
give  the  name  of  "Company"  to  their 
organization  because  the  British  Colonial 
Government  does  not  permit  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  secret  societies. 
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In  Tokio  the  levolutionists  call  their 

society  the  "Covenant  League." 

The  m(jst  ardent  workers  for  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  were  the  students.  Their 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  new  ideal 
were  without  bound,  and  the  reckless  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  they  carried  on 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  political 
emancipation  cost  many  of  them  their 
Hves  in  recent  years,  but  that  did  not  deter 
others  from  following  this  dangerous  calling. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  grovMh  of 
democratic  tendency  arnon.^  the  leaders 
of  the  people  was  remarkable,  and  the 
boldness  of  the  press  in  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  people  was  no  less  remarkEible. 
In  December,  iqio,  I  was  in  Peking  and 
there  listened  to  the  speeches  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  National  Assembly.  These 
speeches  and  debates  were  very  demo< 
cratic,  even  revolutionary,  in  spirit.  In 
one  of  the  sittings  the  Prince  Regent  was 
denounced  in  the  severest  terms  for  siding 
with  the  grand  councilors  in  opposing  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Assembly  on  the  day 
previous.  A  member  got  up  on  the  plat- 
form and  in  a  ringing  voice  said: 

"  We  wish  to  let  the  Government  under- 
stand that  the  Empire  is  no  k>nger  the 
property  of  a  few  men.  It  bdongs  to  the 
people,  and  we  nre  the  representatives  of 
the  people;  tiierefore  we  must  take  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  people. 
If  the  Prince  Regent  continues  to  side 
with  the  obsolete  and  useless  grand  coun- 
rilors.  in  obstructing  the  progress  and  the 
mtcrest  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled by  our  sense  of  duty  to  impeach  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  show  him  that  he  is  not 
so  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of  the 
nation.    Let  him  take  notice  of  this." 

O^uld  a  speech  more  democratic  and 
fearless  be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
American  Congress  in  Washington? 

After  the  death  of  that  remarkable 
woman  who  had  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  such  a  firm  hand  for  so  many 
years — the  Empress  Dowager,  Tze  Hsi 
—  on  November  15,  1908,  the  government 
fell  into  incapable  hands,  and  had  no 
settled  policy  either  in  foreign  relations  or 
in  internal  administration.  Seeing  the 
weakness  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
taking  advantage  of  it,  the  revolutionary 


advocates  bst  no  time  in  pushing  ahead 
the  doctrine  <^  pditical  liberty  and 
national  regeneration.  Special  efforts  were 
made  to  win  over  the  entire  army  and 
navy  to  the  side  of  the  people.  And  in 
fact  these  two  parts  of  the  Manchu  Gov- 
ernment were  thoroughly  honeycombed 
with  revolutionary  propaganda,  with 
or  without  the  knowl^ge  of  the  oificers 
in  command.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders  to  destroy  the 
Manchu  GovcrnnxnT  without  much  k)SS 
of  lives  ant)  pr<i]icrt  \ . 

On  the  cicar  and  peaceful  day  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  191 1,  the  long  looked  for  sparic 
started  at  the  viceregal  city  of  Wuchang. 
1  he  Viceroy,  Juicheng.  blind  to  his  own 
helplessness  and  to  the  formidable  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  portion  of  the  army, 
beheaded  thirty-eight  sokliers  and  officers 
for  being  involved  in  a  revolutionary 
convpiracN'  At  once  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops,  under  Col  Li  Yuen  Hung,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  and  unfurled  the 
tricolor  of  the  Republic,  and  proclaimed 
the  principle  of  the  revolution  to  the 
people.  Almost  laimediatelv  one  pr(i\ ince 
after  another  fell  mto  line  and  declared 
for  the  Republic  with  hardly  any  struggle 
or  loss  of  lives.  Within  four  months,  the 
political  machine  of  the  Manchus,  which 
had  held  on  to  the  Chinese  throne  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  completely 
collapsed  and  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  oldest  monarchy  became  the  youngest 
republic  on  earth.  1  he  emancipation  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  million  human 
beings  from  despotism  and  political  slavery 
had  been  accomplished.  The  first  great 
republic  of  Asia  was  born. 

Now  despotism  has  been  at  last  de- 
throned and  the  people  have  come  to 
their  own.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  really  great 
patr  T  and  capable  of  great  deeds.  It  is 
their  mtention  to  work  together  to  build 
the  Republic  on  a  finn  foundatk)n  and  to 
bring  about  the  materialization  of  the 
following  aims: 

A  strong  central  government,  mfKlerni- 
zation  of  all  institutions,  complete  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  absolute 
separation  of  church  and  state,  close  and 
harmonious  relations  with  the  world. 
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HOW  can  I  get  the  flies  out  of 
my  house  and  keep  them 
out?" 
First,  kill  all  the  Hies  in  tlie 
house.  Close  the  windows 
and  doors,  heat  a  small  coal  shovel,  and 
pour  twenty  drops  of  carbolic  add  on  it. 
The  fumes  from  the  acid  wilf  kill  all  the 
flies  in  a  large  room.  Another  way  is  to 
burn  pyrethrum  powder  —  ordinary  *'  Per- 
sian Insect  Fowder" — which,  if  pure  and 
freshly  ground,  will  ^ve  off  a  dense  smoke 
that  will  stupefy  every  fly  within  reacfi  of 
its  funics,  so  that  they  can  then  be  swept 
up  and  burned.  Kill  th?m  with  "swat- 
ters." A  very  simple  home-made  "swat- 
ter" can  be  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  window 
screening  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  six 
to  eight  inches  long,  inserted  in  a  cleft 
m  the  end  of  a  two-foot  stick. 

For  the  stray  fly,  use  sticky  fly  paper 
and  poison.  The  most  effective  poison  is 
a  solution  of  formalin  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  teaspoonfuls  to  a  quart  of  water. 
This  is  a  safe  poison  where  little  children 
are  about,  for  even  if  they  should  drink 
it,  it  would  not  kill  them.  Break  a  small 
nick  in  the  edge  of  a  bottle's  mouth,  till 
the  bottle  with  the  solution  and  stand  it 
inverted,  in  a  saucer.  Enough  of  the 
poison  will  (km  into  the  saucer  to  answer 
the  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates  more 
will  liow  down  from  the  bottle.  A  piece 
of  bread  covered  with  sugar  placed  in  the 
saucer  will  attract  the  flies.  If  placed 
where  dogs  or  birds  can  get  at  it,  cover 
the  poison  outfit  with  a  screen  of  coarse 
wire,  so  as  not  to  poison  anything  but  the 
flies. 

Another  cheap  and  reliable  fly  poison 

which  is  not  dangerous  to  human  life  is 
made  by  dissolving  one  drachm  of  bi- 
chrf)mate  of  petroleum  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  sweetened  with  sugar. 

Fly  traps  can  be  easily  made  at  home 
by  rolling  a  piece  of  wire  netting  into  a 
cylinder  eifi,hi  inches  in  diameter  and  a 
foot  higli.  Another  piece  of  the  netting 
is  folded  into  a  cone  and  placed  over  the 


top  and  another  cone  placed  inside  the 
lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  this  cone  having 
a  hole  punched  in  its  apex  through  which 
the  flies  can  crawl  readily.  The  device 
should  be  set  up  so  the  flies  may  crawl 
under  it,  and  baited  with  sweets. 

A  form  of  fly  trap  that  is  especially 
effective  in  stores  and  restaurant  kitchens 
consists  of  ;i  tn  ugh  of  tin  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  wide  and  of  the  same  depth,  and 
as  k>ng  as  the  width  of  the  window.  If 
this  is  placed  close  against  the  window  on 
the  inside  and  kept  half  filled  with  kero- 
sene, every  fly  approaching  the  window 
will  fall  into  it,  for  the  fumes  of  the 
kerosene  have  an  oveipowering  effect  on 
the  insect. 

Screen  doors  'are  a  favorite  gathering 
place  for  flies,  which  hang  about  them 
waiting  for  someone  to  let  them  in. 
Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
with  a  quart  of  kerosene  and  .  rub 
the  solution  on  the  screen  door.  It 
will  at  once  cease  to  attract  the  flies.  A 
weak  solution  of  formaldehyde  may  be 
applied  in  the  same  way. 

The  same  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene 
solution  ma\'  be  used  in  an  ordinar\'  plant 
spra>  er  to  spray  the  garbage  can,  which  is 
the  principal  attraction  for  flies  indoors. 
A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  keep  the 
garbage  can  outdoors  and  put  a  fly  trap 
in  the  cover  of  it.  Any  local  tinsmith 
can  attach  a  trap  to  the  cover  readily, 
and  at  a  very  small  expense.  Fly  traps 
can  also  be  easily  attached  to  window 
screens  so  that  flies  which  do  get  in  will 
be  caught  as  they  are  going  out. 

There  would  be  no  flies  to  kill  if  there 
were  no  filth  for  them  to  breed  in.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  all  flies  are  bred  in  horse 
manure,  so  keep  the  stable  ti  ghtly  screened. 
With  tly  traps  set  in  the  wmdow  screens. 
Spray  the  floors  around  the  horse  stalls 
with  a  good  disinfectant.  Pyroligneous 
aciii,  a  by-product  of  the  disiiltatinn  of  tur- 
pentine, is  a  very  valuable  spray  because 
it  is  effective  and  non-inflammable.  It 
can  be  bought  in  New  York  for  $4.2$  a 
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barrc!  and  may  be  obtitincd  wherever 
paints  and  oils  are  sold.  Kerosene  is  good, 
but  increases  the  fire  risi<.  Keep  tiie 
stable  refuse  in  a  bin  tightly  covered  with 
a  wire  netting  cover.  This  will  prevent 
the  female  flv  from  getting  access  to  the 
contents  to  lay  her  eggs. 

Clean  up  every  place  where  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  refuse  accumulates. 
Spray  even,'  receptacle  for  refuse  with  one 
of  the  kerosene  or  pyroligneous  acid 
preparations,  or  with  any  good  com- 
mercial disinfectant.  Remember  all  the 
time  that  flies  and  filth  begin  with  the 
same  letter  and  mean  the  same  thinj^. 

Keep  the  flies  away  from  the  sick  room, 
especially  where  there  are  contagious 
diseases. 

Don't  let  waste  paper  or  old  rags  accu- 

mubte  where  they  can  decay.  Flies  will 
breed  in  tiiem  if  exposed  to  moisture. 


After  the  refuse  pile  has  been  removed 
sprinkle  the  ground  thorough!}",  as  the 
fly  maggots  crawl  down  into  the  earth  to 
develop. 

If  the  house  drains  empty  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  pour  kerosene  into  tln  m. 
If  your  sewerage  system  leaks  pour  kero- 
sene into  it. 

If  possible,  bum  all  garbage.  There 
arc  garbage  incinerators  that  may  be 
attached  to  the  stove  pipe  that  reduce 
the  garbage  to  a  combustible  mass  without 
odor. 

If  you  cannot  trace  the  flies  about  your 
premises  to  any  Other  source,  look  in  the 

cuspidor. 

Keep  flies  away  from  food.  Hemis- 
pherical vAn  screens  to  place  over  dishes 

may  be  bought  anywhere  in  all  sizes. 
Any  one  who  will  follow  these  directions 
can  get  rid  flies. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  • 

AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  NORTH  POLE 

BY 

REAR-ADMIRAL  ROBERT  E.  PEARY,  U.  S.  N. 


ON  THE  14th  of  December. 
1911.  Roatd  Amundsen, 
the  first  man  to  navigate 
a  ship  through theNorth west 
Passage,  and  four  compan- 
ions raised  the  Norwegian  Jiag  at  the 
South  Pole. 

This  expedition  left  Christiania  a  year 
and  a  half  before,  in  June,  1910.  in  Nan- 
sen's  ship,  the  Fram,  ostensibly  bound 
for  Behring  Strait  via  Cape  Horn,  to 
attempt  a  three  or  four  year  drift  across 
the  North  Polar  basin  and  over  the  Pole 
itself.  From  Madeira  Amundsen  cabled 
home,  apparently  much  to  the  surprise 
of  his  friends,  that  he  was  going  to  the 
Antarctic  regions  and  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  South  Pole.  He  was  next 
heard  from  at  Buenos  A%  res.  A  few 
months  later  it  was  reported  that  Scott's 


ship  had  found  Amundsen  in  the  Fram 
in  Balloon  Bight  or  the  Bay  of  Whales 
near  the  Eastern  enti  of  the  Ross  Sea  ice 
barrier,  and  not  far  from  King  Edward 
VII  I^nd.  On  the  10th  of  February, 
191 1,  Amundsen's  land  party  commenced 
establishing  advance  depots  for  the  polar 
sledge  journey  which  actually  began 
October,  20th,  and  ended  January  25th, 
with  their  return  to  the  Bay  of  Whales,  one 
year  from  the  time  of  landing. 

Leaving  the  Shackleton  route  to  the 
Scott  expedition,  as  he  was  bound  to  do 
according  to  exploring  ethics,  Amundsen 
set  a  direct  course  for  the  pole  west  of  the 
coast  cS  King  Edward  VI  i  Land,  develop- 
ing his  own  route.  To  my  mind  Amund- 
sen had  one  great  advantage  over  the 
Scott  expedition.  His  tractive  power  was 
do^.   His  experience  with  them  in  the 
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South  proved  their  cfTectiveness  as  my 
experience  did  in  the  iNorlh.  After  land- 
ing Amundsen  and  his  party,  the  Fram 
put  back  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  winter, 
going  south  again  in  time  to  drive  her  way 
farther  south  than  any  ship  had  ever  been 
before  and  to  take  on  board  the  successful 
explorers. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  British  expedi- 
tion, commanded  by  Capt;jin  Robert 
Scott,  R.  N.,  the  most  complete  expedition 
of  tliem  all,  is  unheard  from.  It  may  have 
reached  the  South  Pole  either  before  or 
after  Amundsen,  it  is  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  it  has  reached  it.  for  the  men  on 
this  expedition  have  had  more  Antarctic 
experience  than  those  of  any  other  one. 
(There  is  a  German,  a  Japanese,  and  an 
Australian  expedition  besides  thc  English 
and  Norwegian  expeditions.) 

The  English  ship,  the  Terra  Nova,  was 
not  originally  designed  for  exploration  as 
the  Fram  was,  but  it  was  the  finest  of 
the  New  Foundland  sealing  fleet,  built 
especially  for  ice  work  and  strengthened 
for  exploration.  Captain  Scott's  equip- 
ment includes  twenty  ponies  and  thirty 
dogs,  and  one  or  two  ice  automobiles, 
giving  him  with  his  men  four  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tractive  power  for  drag- 
ging his  sledges.  But  the  number  of  his 
dogs  is  comparatively  few.  Captain 
Amuntlsen  lost  thirty-six  of  his,  or  six 
more  than  Captain  Scott  took  The 
British  seem  to  have  put  their  mam  re- 
liance on  their  ponies  and  motors,  and  in 
this,  though  I  may  be  mistaken,  1  feel,  both 
on  general  principles  and  from  a  study  of 
Shackleton's  experiences,  that  they  may 
be  handicapped. 

This  expedition  is  working  along  a  route 
discovered  and  persistently  exploited  and 
completely  preempted  by  the  British. 
The  navigable  pari  was  developed  by 
James  Ross  in  1841 ;  277  miles  of  the  sledge 
journey  from  winter  quarters  toward  the 
Pole  were  blamed  b\-  rnptnin  Scott  himself 
in  1902;  366  niiies  more  were  added  by 
Shackleton  in  1909.  From  Shackleton's 
farthest  south  to  the  Pole  is  97  miles. 

Three  fundamental  natural  conditions 
stand  to  the  advantage  of  the  seeker  fr)r 
the  South  Pole,  as  compared  with  the 
seeker  for  the  North  Pote. 


First,  a  sledge  expedition  having  for  its 
object  the  South  Pole  has  a  permanent 
fixed  surface  (for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
land)  uninterrupted  by  lams  of  open  water, 
on  which  to  work  and  travel.  On  such  a 
surface  depots  can  be  established  at 
intervals  of  fifty  miles  if  desirable,  all  the 
way  to  the  South  Pole,  thus  greatly  re- 
ducing the  loads  upon  the  sledges,  and 
enabling  the  sledges  on  the  return  journey 
to  travel  almost  without  loads.  A  sledge 
expedition  having  for  its  object  the  North 
Pole  must  traverse  the  surface  of  a  frozen 
ocean  that  breaks  up  completely  every 
summer,  and  that,  under  the  influence  of 
a  severe  storm,  will  crack  into  impassable 
lanes  of  open  water  almost  under  the 
traveler's  feet,  even  in  the  fiercest  cold  of 
midwinter.  On  this  surface  no  depots 
can  be  established.  The  last  depjot  must 
be  on  the  most  northern  point  the  land, 
413  miles  fr<mi  the  North  Pole,  and  that 
entire  distance  out  and  back  must  be 
covered  with  the  provisions  that  can  be 
carried  upon  the  sledges,  with  no  chance 
to  lighten  their  loads. 

Second,  the  sledging  season  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions  is  limited  only  by  the  length 
of  the  long  Antarctic  summer  day,  and  is, 
therefore,  eight  or  nine  months  long,  where- 
as in  the  North,  the  sledging  season,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  returning  light  of 
the  summer  day,  is  ended  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  sea  ice  in  June,  four  months  later 
at  the  best. 

Third,  the  sledging  season  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions  is  late  spring  and  summer, 
the  wannest  part  of  the  year;  while  in  the 
Arctic  regions  it  is  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  though 
this  is  not  of  vital  importance  to  an  oc- 
perienced  party  properly  clothed. 

These  great  advantages  far  more  than 
balance  the  fact  that  the  distance  to  be 
traversed  by  sledge  to  reach  the  South  Pole 
is  700  miles  each  way,  as  compared  v  iili 
450  miles  each  way  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

There  is  the  disadvantage  in  a  South 
Polar  journey  that  the  last  third  of  the 
distance  is  at  an  altitude  of  7.000  to 
1 1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Conditions  at  the  two  Poles  are  as  un- 
like as  the  Poles  are  far  apart.  An  ex- 
plorer at  the  North  Pole  would  be  stand- 
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ing  on  the  frozen  surface  of  an  ocean  two 
miles  or  more  in  depth.  An  explorer  at 
the  South  Pole  would  be  standing  on  the 
surface  of  a  great  snow  cap  two  miles  or 
more  above  sea  level.  The  most  northerly 
Nortfi  Poiar  lands  known  possess  a  conn 
parative  abundance  of  animal  life  — 
musk-ox,  reindeer,  Polar  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
arctic  hare,  ermine,  lemming,  and  land 
birds,  as  well  as  forms  of  insect  Itfe  —  and 
during  a  few  short  weeks  in  summer  num- 
bers of  brilliant  flowers.  Human  life 
ranges  to  within  some  700  miles  of  the 
North  Pole.  On  the  Antarctic  continent, 
there  is  absolutely  no  form  of  animal  or 
vegetable  life,  though  two  or  three  specii  s 
of  sea  birds  breed  during  a  few  weekly  m 
summer  at  several  localities  on  the  coast. 
No  human  life  is  to  be  found  nearer  than 
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Tierra  del  Fuego,  some  3,ooo  miles  from 

the  South  Pole. 

Efforts  to  attain  the  \ort!i  Pole  have 
been  going  on  for  nearly  400  years. 

Efforts  to  reach  the  South  Pole  date 
hack  140  years. 

The  history  of  North  Polar  exploration 
is  studded  with  crushed  and  foundering 
ships,  and  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  brave 
men. 

The  history  of  South  Polar  exploration 
shows  the  loss  of  but  one  ship,  Norden- 
skjold's  Aniarctica  in  1902,  and  the 
loss  of  one  or  two  men  on  some  of  the  other 
expeditions.  In  one  respect,  they  are 
aMker  In  the  stnigj'le  for  the  attain- 
ment of  both,  success  depended  in  the  last 
analysis  on  the  first  primitive  machine,  the 
animal  —  men  and  dogs. 


LAND  A-PLENTY 


BY 


J.  A.  BONSTEEL 


FOURTEEN  of  the  forty-eight 
states  of  the  Union  possess 
sufficient  improved  land  of  the 
proper  kind  of  soil  with  proper 
climate  and  sufficient  rainfall  to 
produce  all  the  staple  crops  now  growing 
in  the  country.  To  make  them  do  so,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  average  yield 
to  come  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  —  a 
standard  which  many  American  farmers 
already  have  achieved,  which  some  whole 
counties  have  achieved,  and  which  Is  still 
below  the  standard  of  European  countries. 
This  could  be  done  and  still  leave  26,000,- 
000  acres  of  improved  land  in  these  four- 
teen states  to  be  devoted  to  minor  crops  or 
to  the  increase  in  production  of  the  staples. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  United  States  could 
be  produced  upon  the  present  improved 
land  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  and 
there  would  be  10,000.000  acres  left  over. 
The  improved  land  of  Texas  could  grow  all 
the  cotton  and  rice  that  this  country  now 
grows,  and  nearly  y.otxj.ooo  acres  would  be 
left  over.   All  the  hay  and  forage  of  the 


United  States  could  come  from  the  present 
improved  land  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee,  and  8,000,000  acres 
would  be  untouched.  North  and  South 
Dakota  could  produce  the  total  wheat 
crop  and  have  an  overplus  of  already  im- 
prcwed  land  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  barley  crop.  All  the  oats  and 
flax  and  rye  and  buckwheat  which  arc  now 
grown  in  the  United  States  could  be  han- 
dled in  Minne^ta  and  Wisconsin.  A 
potato  supply  equal  to  the  great  crop  of 
1909  could  be  raised  in  Maine,  and  leave 
nearly  a  half  million  acres  unused.  .Mas- 
sachusetts might  grow  all  the  American 
tobacco  crop  on  her  own  improved  land 
and  keep  109,000  acres  for  other  crops. 
All  this  could  be  done  if  the  average  yield 
per  acre  were  only  raised  to  a  reasonable 
figure.  If  our  yield  of  corn  was  40  bushels 
instead  of  25,  if  our  cotton  was  half  a  bale 
instead  of  a  third,  if  our  potatoes  were 
2CK1  hi;  hcls  instead  of  106,  etc.,  this  could 
be  done.  Any  one  familiar  with  good  farm- 
ing knows  that  such  yields  are  possible. 
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These  facts  give  any  pntriotic  American 
the  proper  answer  to  the  question  how  shall 
we  be  fed  in  the  generations  to  come.  It 
is  possible  to  produce  the  food  we  need  on 
the  land  that  is  already  improved.  For- 
merly the  requirements  of  increased  a^jri- 
cuttural  production  were  made  through 
the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  farm  land. 
To  some  extent  in  the  future  this  same 
method  will  be  used.  Vet  the  limits  of 
additional  farm  land  area  are  more 
nearly  approached  with  each  succeeding 
year,  and  already  we  are  getting  to  a 
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marks  onlv  the  heginninp;.  In  1870. 
35^  per  cent,  of  the  induslrtal  popuhition 
of  the  country  was  engaged  in  agriculture. 
In  1900,  this  proportion  had  dech'ned  to 
26  per  cent.  In  1870,  every  farm  family 
supported  two  non-agricultural  families 
with  the  fundamental  necessities  of  life, 
and  in  1900  it  was  called  upon  to  support 
three.  An  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
prot'tirTive  effort  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  larmer  within  a  single  generation. 
This  disproportion  between  industrial 
workers  and  farmers,  becoming  reasonably 
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point  where  we  improve  our  already 
fenced  land  rather  than  add  neW  lands 
10  the  farms. 

This  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  marks  the  begin- 
niiig  of  a  new  era  in  American  agriculture 
-—a  new  era  in  which  projtress  is  at- 
tained through  better  methtals  rather  than 
through  the  increase  in  acreage,  and  this 
new  era  has  already  begun;  for  duringthe 
last  decatle  the  average  yields  per  acre 
excelled  those  of  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country.    But  this  progress 


acute,  is  the  fundamental  and  sound  basis 
for  the  Back-to-the-!.and  movement.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  to  tend 
to  the  land  well  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  unimproved  acres  now  included  in 
farms  would  not  onl\  maintain  our  food 
suppiv  but  would  maintain  the  e,\port 
trade  which  we  have  been  losing,  and  might 
even  permit  of  an  increase  of  its  volume. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  is  apparent 
from  a  consideration  of  the  figures  given 
for  the  acreage  of  improved  land,  and  from 
a  statement  of  attainable  crop  yields. 
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Lami  and  Crop  Areai  of  the  United  States  as  shown  in 
tbt  tkirUttM  c*ruut 

I.NtRE  ASK  IN 
Av»r.B  DECABE  —  ACUS 

Total  land  area,  1,903,289,600 

Land  in  farms.      878,798,325  40,206,551 

Improved  land.    478,4$  1,750  6j.933.2O5 

There  are  four  principles  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  the  methods  employed  by 
the  successful  farmers  who  have  so  far 
set  what  standards  we  possess.  The  first 
of  these  is  concerned  with  the  special 
adaptability  of  particular  soils  to  produce 
specific  crops.  For  instance*  there  is  one 
extensive  soil  type,  the  Marshall  silt  loam, 
which  is  the  dominant  soil  in  each  of  the 
premier  counties  of  the  five  great  corn- 
producing  states.  It  covers  an  established 


Marshall  silt  loam  that  are  especially 
well  fitted  corn  growing.  Yet  a  smaller 
acreage  of  com  is  annually  planted  upon 

tliem  than  upon  other  soils.  And  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  farmers  who 
make  this  mistake  of  planting  on  ill- 
adapted  soil  are  three  times  poorer  at  the 
end  <rf  the  year  than  are  the  men  who 
plant  more  wisely.  The  principle  affects 
both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
crop.  In  the  progress  of  soil  survey  work 
in  one  of  the  North-Central  states  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  millers  paid  a  bonus 
of  several  cents  a  bushel  for  the  wheat 
grown  in  one  portion  of  the  county..  The 
soil  survey  revealed  an  almost  unbroken 


OUR  ACTUAL 

AND  OUR 

POTENTIAL 

PRODUCTION 

OF  THE 

TWELVE  STAPLE  CROPS 

Table  showing  the  number  of  acres  actually  used  to  produce 
the  various  total  yidds  of  twelve  suple  crops  in  1909. 

Table  showing  thesmancrnttinber of 
acres  that  would  be  neeesaaiy  to  pro- 
duce thcsameyidd  if  there  were  a  high- 
er standard  of  productivity  per  acre. 

OOP 

rKSSCNT  Yir.LD 
PCR  ACKE 

ASSCnOC  VIJXD 

fsajois 

("orn 

Wheat 

Oats 

Hay  and  fovage 

Potatoes 

1  obacco 

Rice 

Cotton* 

Barley* 

Flax  Seed* 

Rye* 

Buckwheat* 

a;. 9  bu. 
IS.4  bu. 
38.6  bu. 

1.35  tons 
106.1  bu. 
815.0  lbs. 

33.0  bu. 
0.3  bale 

24.3  bu. 
9.4  bu. 

16.1  bu. 
30.9  bu. 

98.383,000 
44,261.000 
35.159.a17 
71.915.457 
3.669.000 

1. 294.91 1 
600.000 
30,938,000 
7,01 1,000 

a.74a,ooo 

834,000 

40.0  bu. 
ao.o  bu. 
40.0  bu. 

2.0  tons 
200.0  bu. 
1,000.0  lbs. 
40.0  bu. 

0. 5  b.ile 
)o.o  bu. 
la.o  Ini. 
ao.o  bu. 
aj.o  bu. 

63,804.750 
34,167.485 

as.  178.236 
48,573.723 
1.945.975 
•.055.765 

51 5.450 
2<),o«o.Si),S 
5,676,133 

1. 6 11.950 
700,000 

"lotal 

29S,8u,>85 

205,394,032 

*  From  the  Year  Book*  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


area  of  60,000.000  acres  in  the  "corn  belt," 
and  nowtiere  in  this  area  except  at  the 
extreme  western  limit  of  precipitation 
does  the  average  acreage  yield  of  corn  sink 
below  40  bushels.  In  many  counties 
where  this  soil  prevails,  the  average  yield 
of  corn  is  maintained  at  43  to  45  bushels 
per  acre,  and  individual  farms  consisting 
of  it  have,  for  a  generation,  yielded  average 
crops.  The  leading  oom-producing  county 
of  the  United  States  which  is  88  per  cent. 
Marshall  silt  loam,  yields  annually  a  crop 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  New  V  ork 
state  and  a  trifie  in  excess  of  the  total 
production  of  all  New  England. 
There  are  three  other  soils  besides  the 


block  of  one  of  the  dominant  ^4ieat  soils 

covering  that  section,  as  contrasted  with 
different  soils  in  other  portions  of  the 
county. 

Rotatbn,  the  second  great  principle, 
has  been  more  thonjughh-  discussed.  Yet 
there  are  sections  within  the  boundaries 
of  ttie  United  States  wiiere  the  "one-crof)" 
system  of  agriculture  is  still  followed. 
And  each  such  section*  no  matter  whether 
the  crop  be  wheat  or  cchu  or  cotton,  is 
marked  by  low  averaj^e  yidds  and  in  some 
cases  by  decreased  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  regions  that  have  adopted 
the  modern  system  of  crop  rotations  to 
supplant  fallowing  have  shown  largely 
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increased  yields  both  per  acre  and  per 
square  mile.  1  he  nuxiern  farmer,  outside 
of  the  semi-arid  region,  can  have  no  valid 
excuse  for  the  practice  of  either  the  one* 
crop  system  or  of  fallowing.  For  it  is  now 
known  that  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  different  kinds  of  crops,  adaptable  to  the 
same  conditicnis  of  sdl  and  cUmate,  to  make 
rot  ation  practicable  on  almost  any  kind  of 
tand. 

A  third  principle  which  must  be  learned 
in  many  regions  is  that  of  better  tillage 
of  the  soil.  Under  pioneer  conditions  the 
prairie  sod  was  laboriously  broken  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches  and  the  grain  was 
frequently  sown  upon  the  raw  edges  of  the 
furrows.  In  other  portions  of  the  United 
States  light-weight  plows  were  used  to 
turn  the  sandy  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches  at  the  most.  It  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  this  system  of  shallow  plowing 
and  incomplete  fitting  of  the  soils  is 
responsible  for  the  poor  crop  jnelds  over  a 
greater  t(  rritnry  than  is  an\'  other  single 
faulty  method  of  n"r:cT:lTurc.  Ihere  are 
many  states  within  which  the  average 
depth  of  plowing  at  the  present  time  does 
not  exceed  three  and  one  half  inches.  The 
surface  of  the  land  is  merely  scratched. 
Such  carelessness  and  ignorance  must  be 
abolished  and  the  careful  lessons  of  the 
Old  World  tilting  nnist  be  learned.  Better 
work-stock  must  be  secured  —  and  more 
adequate  farm  machinery;  improved, 
labor-saving  methods  must  be  instituted, 
and  there  must  be  a  thorough  study  of 
labor  management. 

A  fourtfi  neccssit\'  is  the  knowledge  of 
proper  methods  of  fertiUzation.  An  almost 
incredible  amount  of  material  is  now 
wasted  which  mlf^  be  utilized  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  all  tiie  live  stock 
in  the  United  States  annually  produces 
manure  having  a  commercial  value  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  at  least  one 
half  of  this  amount  is  absolutely  wasted. 
Yet  the  expenditure  for  purchased  fertiliz- 
ers amounted  to  $i3o,(xx).fXK:)  in  the  last 
census  year.  It  might  be  objected  that 
the  waste  of  stable  manure  does  not  occur 
in  the  regions  where  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  purchased  fertilizer  is  used.  That 
may  be  partly  true,  but  the  facts  show  that 


the  great  fertiliz?r-using  section  annually 
permits  the  wa:>tc  of  an  amount  of  stable 
manure  equal  in  value  to  its  cash  expen- 
diture for  fertilizer. 

After  many  years  of  careful  experimenta- 
tion the  best  authorities  who  have  studied 
the  matter  of  fertilization  are  practically 
agreed  that  no  manufactured  compound 
is  equal  to  Stable  manure  for  the  last- 
ing improvement  of  the  croyvprfxlucing 
power  of  the  soil.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  the  great  staple  crops  and  of 
the  most  extensively  developed  areas  of 
general  fanning  soils.  It  is.  therefore, 
incumbent  upon  American  farmers  to 
secure  this  vast  treasure  of  fertility  which 
is  now  lost  to  the  land. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  many  discour^ 
agements  due  to  the  ignorance  or  hard- 
headedness  of  farmers,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  old  forms  of  extensive  agriculture 
are  sbwly  giving  place  to  the  newer  forms 
cS  intensive  farming  and  that  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  in  tlie  Fn  tern  United  States, 
which  were  formerly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  few  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
are  now  3delding  300  and  300  bushels  of 
potatoes.  Southern  lands  which  were 
unoccupied  prairie  or  scattered  pine  forest 
a  generation  ago  are  now  yielding  35 
bushels  of  rice  per  acre.  Grassy  swales 
from  which  a  scanty  yield  of  wild  hay  was 
secured  twenty  years  ago  are  now  yielding 
a  bale  of  cotton  or  50  bushels  of  corn  ])er 
acre  in  many  of  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
great  Mississippi  basin.  Rocky  hillsides 
which  supported  a  sparse  growth  of 
scrubby  oak  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  decade  are  now  occupied  by  vineyard 
and  orchard.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
be  able  to  say  to  the  pesshnists  who  have 
threatened  us  with  starvation  that  the 
American  farmers  have  so  increased  the 
extent  and  the  efficiency  of  their  labors 
that  the  per  capita  production  of  all  the 
great  food  crops  grown  for  human  con- 
sumption has  attained  to  the  highest 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

1  he  important  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  that  the  paramount  need  of  American 
agriculture  at  the  present  time  IS  of 
effectively  tilled  land  and  of  more  men  to 
till  it.  That  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
the  Back-to-thc-Land  Movement. 
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RIVERSIDE'S  TREE  ASSEIT 


RIVERSIDE,  Cal.,  is  a  town 
with  a  good  inheritance.  It 
owes  its  happy  origin  to  the 
enterprise  of  a  handful  of 
Easterners  who  journeyed  Xo 
the  arid  Southwest  forty-one  years  ago 
in  search  of  health  and  a  i^ome.  These 
newcomers  were  not  daunted  by  the 
desolate  appearance  of  the  valley,  but 
chose  their  site  in  the  midst  of  tlie  sage- 
brush. They  brought  in  artesian  water 
from  the  mountains  and  set  out  orange 
groves.  And  they  built  broad  streets 
which,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and 
beauty,  they  planted  with  triple  rows 
of  trees.  Everything  prosp>cred  and 
Riverside  became  an  oasis  in  the  Cali« 
fomia  desert. 

In  the  course  of,  time,  however,  as  the 
little  city  grew  in  numbers  and  in  wealth, 
it  allowed  the  spirit  of  commercialism 
to  creep  into  its  precincts.  This  new  spirit 
straightway  decreed  that  the  big  trees,  on 
which  in  early  days  so  much  care  had  been 
lavished,  were  an  expense  and  a  trouble. 
Business  carried  on  beneath  bowers  of  leaf 
and  bloom  did  not  seem  like  serious  busi- 
ness. Even  on  the  residence  streets  the 
trees  were  considered  a  nuisance.  The 
wood  might  more  advantageously  be  used 
for  fires.  So  right  and  left  the  axes  were 
busy  and  numberless  great  trees  met  their 
end  in  the  kitchen  stove.  Riverside,  for 
all  its  heritage,  was  rapidly  becoming  as 
straggly  and  barren  as  any  other  prosper'* 
ous,  rapidly  growing  Western  town. 

About  thirteen  years  ago,  the  inhabitants 
suddenly  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  committing  Esau's  folly. 
Immediately  they  set  about  repairing  the 
wrong  with  the  same  reckless  abandon 
that  had  characterized  their  former  zeal 
in  despoiling.  They  planted  everywhere, 
they  filled  in  with  anything.  Each 
property  ov-mcr  garnished  his  frontage 
with  his  own  f.ivorite  kind  of  shrub, 
regardless  of  what  his  neighbor  was  doing. 
Trees  of  all  heights  and  varieties  were 


crowded  side  by  side.  Riverside  was  now 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  hodge-podge  of 

spurious  and  unharmonious  growths. 

Then  once  again  the  citizens  took 
thought.  Ihis  time  they  did  so  with 
wisdom.  They  appealed,  forthwith,  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  body 
stnightway  appointed  a  tree  committee 
and  went  deep  into  its  own  pockets  for 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work.  1  here  was 
no  more  hit  or  miss  arrangement.  For 
two  years  this  committee  sorted  and 
planted  trees  and  educated  public  opinion. 
Mas^  meetings  were  held  and  private  sub- 
scriptions enlisted.  I  n  1 907,  a  new  charter 
went  into  effect  providing  for  a  Board  of 
Park  Commissioners,  nnd  .1  Tree  Warden 
who  was  to  have  complete  control  of  all 
the  street  trees  —  of  their  planting,  care, 
and  general  management.  This  officer 
began  by  studying  the  character  of  the 
city  and  of  the  country.  Obviously,  the 
kind  of  trees  in  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  southwestern  land  were  of  a 
semi-tropical  variety.  Palms  he  chose  for 
the  business  sections,  and  quick-growing 
acacias  and  pepper  trees  for  the  residence 
districts.  No  street  was  too  mean  or  too 
unimportant  for  adornment. 

At  present  Riverside,  though  it  has  but 
16,000  inhabitants,  possesses  200  miles 
of  shaded  streets.  Since  the  work  was 
commenced,  more  than  9,464  trees  have 
been  planted,  enough  (with  those  that 
Were  already  there),  if  placed  consecutively 
40  feet  apart,  to  line  two  sides  of  a  street 
for  70  miles. 

That  is  the  story  of  how  Riverside  was 
true  to  its  heritage.  And  the  cheerful 
part  in  it  all  is  that  commercialism,  which 
had  so  insistently  demanded  ugliness  as 
essential  to  its  prosperity,  has  lost  nothing 
by  the  city's  defiance  of  its  dictates;  for 
Riverside  has  increased  steadily  in  riches 
and  in  population.  Nei'^hhnri'^g  cities 
have  lui  >kod  on,  have  envied  and  admired, 
and  six  of  tliem  recently  have  gone  and 
done  likewise. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


SURELY  there  are  a  great  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  share  the  feeling  of  the 
World's  Work,  that  the 
personal  controversy  between 
Mr,  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only  a 
national  misfortune  but  a  national  dis- 
grace. Tu  apportion  blame  accurately 
—  that  would  do  no  good  even  if  it  were 
possible  by  a  detached  commentator. 
But,  in  the  main  matter  of  their  bitter 
accusations,  each  tells  the  truth  about 
the  other:  Mr.  Taft  has  been  a  com- 
plaisant  President:  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  not  squared  himself  with  his  own 
declaration  about  a  third-term  nor  has 
he  fought  frankly  and  fairly.  Dignity 
does  not  always  play  a  high  part  in  our 
democracy;  but  even  our  democratic 
propriety  has  suffered  grave  offence  at 
their  hands.  It  is  a  sorrowful  spectacle 
surely. 

Of  course,  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Taft 

say:  "Well,  what  else  could  he  do? 
Ought  he  to  suffer  misrepresentation  and 
defeat  in  silence?"  Well,  there  are  other 
ways  for  a  President  to  speak  than  in 
personal  controversies  from  rear  plat' 


forms.  And  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt say:  "When  Mr.  Taft  had  shown 
himself  a  disappointment,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
risked  drfeat  and  humiliation  by  trying 
to  bring  the  party  back  to  right  ways." 
Yes.  but  wh>  b\-  a  stump  campaign  and 
personal  C(jntrovers\  ? 

i  hese  explanations  do  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  For  the  Preskient 
and  the  former  President  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  brawl,  accusing  one  another 
of  hypocrisy  and  falsification.  I  heir  "de- 
bate" has  not  been  about  great  principles 
nor  important  policies.  It  has  been  on 
the  low  level  of  personal  attack  and 

personal  defence. 

Inevitably,  when  the  excitement  (rf  the 
combat  is  passed,  sober  and  thoughtful  men 
will  regaid  them  both  with  less  respect 
than  they  regarded  them  before.  Worse 
yet,  the  great  office  of  President  has  been 
degraded  in  men's  eyes.  I  hey  have  seen 
it  handed  over  by  one  man  to  another 
and  then  treated  by  them  as  the  prize  of  a 
personal  combat  to  decide  which  of  them 
shall  nov}  have  it.  This  is  a  deep  and 
lasting  offence  against  the  dignity  of  the 
great  office. 
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BEFORE  THE  CONVENTIONS 

MR.  TAFT — by  tempeiament  not 
suited  for  sturdy  executive  duties, 
bcinR  Too  trustful  of  those  near 
hun  and  too  inaccessible  to  those  who 
speak  plainly  to  him;  "a  good  man  sur- 
rounded by  gentlemen  who  know  exactly 
what  thcN  want."  "meaning  well  feebly:" 
patriotic  but  indecisive  till  driven  to 
anger;  compromising  by  nature  —  hoping 
that  the  Pinchot  and  Wiley  troubles,  for 
examples,  will  blow  over;  intellectTinlly 
lazy  till  spurred  to  action  —  composing 
a  Winona  speech,  for  example,  between 
railway  stations;  an  amiable  and  at- 
tractive man  at  close  range,  but  an  inept 
leader,  not  knov  inj  the  people;  a  man  of 
policies  rather  than  of  fundamental  con- 
victions, with  a  nail  confidence  in  mere 
party  leaders  and  a  sort  of  childlilce  inter- 
pretation of  party  platforms;  as  fierce 
in  anger  as  he  is  amiable  in  repose,  his 
smile  giving  place  to  violent  speech  which 
sounds  as  if  it  were  assumed;  a  man  who 
has  not  reasoned  out  a  fundamental 
economic  creed;  a  formal  minded  man, 
thinking  clearl>  by  statutes  rather  than 
by  principles;  a  President  of  very  con- 
siderable achievement  for  which  he  has 
not  received  due  credit  because  of  his  lack 
of  cnmmandini:  tones;  like  a  quiet  day 
after  a  cyclone,  which  seems  dull  and 
heavy  because  of  the  wind  and  fury  of 
the  day  before;  more  unfortunate  than 
blameworthy,  approved  by  sufferance 
rather  than  with  applause;  a  President  That 
has  many  ^>ersonal  friends  but  tew  active 
partisans  except  under  compulsion;  the 
victim  of  his  own  fundamental  mistake  in 
not  accepting  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Mr.  RtMJsevelt  —  the  foremost  political 
personality  of  his  time,  whose  vigorous 
and  dictatorial  use  of  the  Presidency  gave 
the  office  a  new  meaning  and  gave  the 
nation  a  new  impulse;  whose  prodigious 
success  bred  in  him  a  prodigious  im- 
patience, and  has  misled  him  into  sacri- 
.  ficing  the  dignity  of  his  posttkm;  willing  to 
risk  defeat  for  great  principles  of  "social 
justice"  that  are  somewhat  too  vague  for 
clear  political  formulation,  but  so  fierce 
in  tbeir  hold  on  him  that  they  drive  him 
into  compromising  pugnacities  and  con- 


tradictions and  associations;  the  idoi  ol 
the  impatiently  active;  he  is  an  impulse 
rather  than  a  well  ordered  force;  a  man  of 

the  most  varied  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments, but  stranf^ely  lacking  in  economic 
grasp,  capable  of  mistaking  his  wishes  for 
principles;  the  probable  destroyer  of  his 
party  in  his  zeal  to  lift  it  up;  incapable  of 
retirement  and  lacking  the  patience  to 
harvest  and  to  use  the  great  influence  of 
his  prodigious  activities;  if  he  should  be- 
come Preskknt  again,  why  not  still  again? 
That  is  the  rock  that  he  is  in  danger  of, 
for  he  is  going  recklessly  over  uncharted 
waters.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  he  is  running 
at  all.  It  was  a  great  enough  violence  to 
the  real  rule  dt  the  people  that  he  dictated 
his  own  successor  in  the  Presidency.  It 
would  be  somewhat  too  dictatorial  if  he 
should  become  successor  to  that  successor. 

Mr.  Biyan  — whose  career  is  without 
parallel  in  our  history  (certainly  since 
Henry  Clay  ceased  to  be  a  Presidential 
candidate);  a  man  who  has  lived  to  see 
his  successful  competitors  take  many  of 
his  political  doctrines  and  plans  and 
relabel  them  and  get  credit  f(jr  them; 
yet  observing  this  series  of  events  and  his 
series  of  defeats  with  philosophy  and  even 
with  humor;  an  enduring  campaigner, 
a  friendly  and  kindly  nature  with  a 
philosophy  of  life  that  gives  him  a  sincere 
sympathy  with  the  masses  of  men;  a 
man  who  missed  being  the  foremost 
Democrat  of  his  time  by  his  serious 
intellectual  limitations,  but  a  man  whose 
instinctive  perception  of  the  democratic 
philosophy  has  made  him  a  great  leader 
of  the  masses;  sobered  by  time  and  be- 
come more  tolerant  and  broader,  he  is  the 
loudest  voice  \et  in  expressing  the  crude 
cr\  for  justice  to  the  unprix'ileged  and 
forgotten;  a  shrewd  politician  and  thrifty, 
with  his  belief  yet  unshaken  that  he  was 
bom  to  be  President  —  why  not  at  the 
coming  election  ?  a  party  dictator  with  an 
air  of  humility;  if  his  mind  were  as  good 
an  instrument  for  clear  thinking  as  his 
voice  is  for  clear  speaking,  he  would  long 
ago  have  been  invincible;  and  he  may  be 
invincible  yet,  for  he  can  vet  convince 
himself  of  any  popular  plausibility,  and 
the  Republicans  may  accept  a  candidate 
of  desperation. 
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Governor  Harmon  —  a  man  of  common* 

l^lacc   mind  whose  thinking  was  done 
•E*.    gencratKJii  a^!;n;  old-fashioned  because 
inert  and  temperamentally  "stand-pat;" 
^  bwyer  of  good  practice  chiefly  for 
corporations;  a  man  of  a  kindly  nature, 
SSk  sort  of  old-fashioned  gentleman  fur- 
nished to  order  tor  the  present  occasion, 
"Who  would  not  have  been  thought  of  for 
President  if  he  had  lived  in  a  small  state; 
acceptable  to  those  whose  god  is  named 
Status  Quo  and  who  wish  a  President 
that  will  not  disturb  things;  a  sort  of 
intellectual  and  political  brother  to  Mr. 
Alton      Parker,  who  once  ran  for  the 
Presidenc> . 

Mr.  Champ  Clark  —  a  good-natured 
country  campaigner  and  teller  of  bucolic 
yarns,  welMiked  by  his  fdlows  of  the  same 
calibre  in  Congress,  who  call  him  by  his 
first  name;  without  dignity  of  mind  or 
of  manner;  a  man  To  whom  the  routine 
of  parly  and  of  political  procedure  is  the 
aim  of  things  and  party  loyalty  is  law; 
without  any  vision  of  statesmanship; 
a  common  politician  of  the  per«vonally 
respectable  sort,  lacking  in  prudence  be- 
muse lacking  in  knowledge;  with  a  genius 
ffr  blundering  speech;  without  haidiness 
<jf  mind  or  of  cons  ictions;  in  the  race  as 
a  stalking  honv  or  ilumm> .  as  eve r\  body 
knows  but  himself,  yet  impossible  nominee 
by  a  slip  in  the  game  of  the  managers  of 
the  cf  jn\  ention;  perhaps  the  only  Demo* 
cat  vshosc  nomination  would  make  Re- 
publican success  certain  whoever  be  the 
Republican  nominee. 

Governor  Woodiow  Wilson  —  a  scholar 
in  government,  with  an  historical  and 
p<')liticnl  perspective;  a  man  of  profound 
conviciicjns,  holding  that  there  should 
be  no  class  that  shall  receive  privileges  from 
the  Government;  regarding  boss  rule  and 
the  private  conduct  of  public  business  as 
the  Worst  crimes  against  political  society; 
trustful  of  the  people,  a  Democrat  in  fact; 
.with  brief  but  eminently  successful  exe- 
cutive experience  (the  New  Jersey  of 
t'wfa\  luing  a  wholly  difTerent  political 
conimunit)  frfjm  the  New  Jersey  of  two 
years  ago;;  courageous  because  he  has 
fundamental  convictions  and  a  sturdy 
^  of  character;  a  man  of  high 
■ifaom  politics  has  a  profound 


moral  significance;  a  man  with  a  definite. 

well-reasoned  programme,  to  whom  our 
institutions  and  our  national  life  are 
living  organisms;  his  political  creed,  there- 
fore, a  working  creed  to  fit  present  prob- 
lems and  not  a  set  of  fixed  formulas; 
courageous  for  conscience's  sake  and  not 
from  sheer  love  of  fight;  modest  to  the 
verge  of  timidity  as  regards  hh  personal 
relations  and  fortunes  and,  therefore, 
handicapped  in  a  rough  race  by  a  gentle 
hesitancv ,  having  the  mociest\  of  a  well- 
bred  mind  and  the  humor  of  a  philosopher; 
the  most  convincing  public  speaker  in 
political  life,  master  of  exact  langauge 
without  pedantry;  not  favored  by  those 
who  for  anv  reason  wish  the  Government 
to  be  a  dispenser  of  favors  or  wish  it  to  be 
conducted  by  professional  cliques  or  bosses; 
a  man  of  stern  stufT.  resolute,  genth  bred 
and.  because  of  his  combination  of  force, 
dignity,  and  grace,  in  a  class  by  himself 
among  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency; 
so  dearly  right-minded  and  right-tempered 
that,  if  there  were  a  clear-cut  Presidential 
primary  in  all  the  states,  he  would  prob- 
ably win  the  nommation  with  no  second  in 
the  race.  As  Mr,  Roosevelt  gives  the 
Republican  party  a  chance  to  show  its 
desperation,  so  CiO\ernor  Wilson  gives 
the  Democratic  party  a  chance  to  show  its 
wisdom.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
summer  if  these  two — this  modest  man 
and  this  other— should  be  nominated. 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  ELECTORAL 
POSSIBILITY 

kHE  Constitution  requires  that  the 

President  be  elected  by  a  major! t\' 
of  the  votes  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege. If  no  candidate  have  a  majority, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  a  President  from  among  the  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes.  "  But  in  choosing  the 
l-*resident  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the  representation  from  each  state 
having  one  vote.** 

What  would  be  the  result  of  a  vote  in 
the  i  louse  of  Repre-^cntatives,  "  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  havin  gone  vote?" 
The  House  upon  which  the  election  would 
fall  is.  of  C(}urse,  that  now  in  existence. 
An  inspection  of  its  membership  reveals  an 
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exceedingly  curious  state  of  affairs.  Voting 

by  states,  the  House  would  be  tied  as 
between  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic 
choice. 

The  ddegations  from  four  states,  (Maine, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Rhode  Island) 

are  themselves  ties.  Republicans  control 
the  delegations  of  the  22  states  shown  on  the 
left  in  the  table  following;  Democrats  pre- 
dominate in  the  delegations  of  the  aa  states 
shown  on  the  ri^t  <^  the  table: 


REPUBLICAN 

DEMOCRATIC 

California 

Aianama 

v^Dnnccticui 

An2Dna 

uciaware 

Ariunsas 

Idaho 

vjOioreao 

ininois 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Kentucky 

Michigsn 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Maryland 

Montana 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota 

New  York. 

Oregon 

North  Can»lina 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Oklnhr'ina 

Utah 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

Tcnitessce 

Washington 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia 

Who  would  become  {'resident  in  case 

the  House  of  Kepre^ntatives  failed  to 

elect? 

The  Constitution  provides:  "And  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 

choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following, 
then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President." 

What  does  that  mean?  That  the  old 
Vice-President  shall  go  into  the  new  term 
as  Acting  President?  But  he  ceases  to  be 
Vice-President  on  the  fourth  of  March. 
Does  it  mean  that  the  Vice-President- 
elect shall  becomt-  Acting  President?  But 
if  the  electors  have  failed  to  choose  a 
President  they  have  also  failed  to  choose 
a  Vice-Piesident. 

To  lAeet  that  case,  the  Constitution 


131 

authorizes  the  Senate  to  choose  as  Vice- 
President  one  of  the  two  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes.  At  present  there  is  a  small  Repub- 
lican fnajonty  in  the  Senate,  but  a  num- 
ber of  Republican  Senators  are  growing 
old  and  their  majority  has  been  substan- 
tially decreased  by  deaths  even  within 
the  last  year.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  Senate  might  be  unable  to  choose 
as  Vice-President  one  of  the  two  candi- 
dates receiving  the  hi<^hcst  number  "f 
electoral  votes.  But,  even  if  the  Senate 
could  and  did  elect  a  new  Vice-President, 
would  he  be  tlw  person  designated  by  the 
Constitution  to  "act  as  President?"  It 
would  so  seem  on  the  face  of  it;  and  yet 
there  is  plausible  ground  for  holding  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  dear  enough  to 
warrant  this  assumption.  At  least  one 
eminent  and  famous  legal  authorit\',  who 
has  given  tlie  World's  Work  his  opinion, 
believes  that  under  the  conditions  sug- 
gested there  would  be  no  Vice>President 
competent  to  become  Acting  President  and 
that  the  succession  would  devolve  upon 
the  next  in  line,  namely  the  Secretary  of 
State,  a  continuing  oflicer  whose  term 
extends  across  the  fourth  of  March  line. 

At  best,  the  whole  rabject  is  sur- 
rounded  b\'  grave  doubts. 

Tbts  becomes  oj  very  real  importance 
in  viao  €f  the  possibility  that  a  split  between 
the  Tetft  and  Roosevelt  elements  in  the  Re- 
puhVican  party  nuiy  lead  to  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  a  third  candidate  and  the  tbrovh 
ing  0/  the  election  into  Cimgrcss. 

A  MENACE  TO  PANAMA 

THRFF,  days'  steaming  from 
Panama,  the  nearest  important 
harbor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
South  America,  is  situated  what  is  per- 
haps the  vilest,  the  most  thoroughly 
plague-infected,  the  most  deadlv  danger- 
ous port  in  the  world  —  Guayaquil.  For 
years  it  has  been  a  (hreat  to  the  health  of 
the  hemisphere  and  a  deliberate  insult  to 
other  countries  who  are  striving  to  extir- 
pate disease  Deliberate,  because  its 
authorities  refuse  to  move  a  hand  to 
cleanse  it.  To  all  complaints,  they  retort 
cynically  that  Guayaquil  natives  do  not 
sulfer  from  the  diseases  that  gather  and 
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fprjm  ttMtn,  and  dicy  sie  no  need 

-r  -  ^    'ptrr/ri  rrrx-.e>   for  the  pr>tect»oo  of 
^^-reiiinerv    It  is  the  settied  pot  icy  of 
:usui(A  —  xiua  which  countr>  fe»  others 
mote  inhospitable  or  mote  backwaid 

 to  keep  tttt  foreii^ier  out  by  granting 

f  ret:  !;cer>'t  to  the  pUgues  to  which  native* 
f^avt  bccunifc  immune.  Under  this  policy 
t-^ic  Guayas  Hiver  has  becon>e  a  breeding 
place  of  yellow  fever,  typhoid.  smaHpnoi, 
;and  the  bubonic  plague,  and  althongfi 
Ecuador's  chief  harbor  has  becorre  irv- 
creasingiy  shunned,  there  is  not  a  city 
on  the  ^adBc  Coast  that  has  not  been  in 
S'jme  degree  infected  from  h. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  sore  suf- 
ferer.   Some  of  the  brightest  young  men 
in  our  diplomatic  and  consular  services 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Ecnador,  a 
sacrifice  to  this  benighted  policy.  A 
month  or  two  ago.  when  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of   the   latest   revolution  were 
raging  (to  finish  which  the  populace  of  the 
capitd  ifdl  upon  the  revolutionary  leader 
who  had  been  their  hero  the  day  before  and 
cut  hU  Widy  into  bits  which  they  hung 
up  about  the  city),  our  Yorkknvn,  desiring 
to  do  something  for  civilization,  sailed 
up  the  river  and,  landing,  helped  bury  the 
dead.    The  Yorktowiis  captain  was  one 
of  her  own  dead,  stricken  of  the  plague 
before  she  put  to  sea  and  sent  a  radiogram 
warning  the  Maryland,  which  was  hurry- 
ing over  from  Hawaii*  on  no  account  to 
enter  the  fatal  harbor. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
the  uncleanliness  of  Gua>aquil  will  be  an 
acute  peril  to  wider  circles.  The  port  is 
one  at  which  ships  coming  up  the  West 
Coast  will  naturally  desin*  to  stop.  Steam- 
ing thence  straight  to  Panama,  the  ships 
will  come  into  ctuitact  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  All  that  has  been  done  to 
make  the  (  ii  il  Zone  free  from  disease 
will  have  been  done  in  vain.  From  the 
plague  city  of  Guayaquil  even  known 
contagion  will  find  its  opportunity  to 
spread  about  the  globe. 

"^^  ill."  if  permitted  to.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  Panama  must  he  closed  against 
Guayaquil,  or  Guayaquil  must  be  cleaned 
*P  by  force.  The  more  effective  means 
itter.  Nor  is  there  kicking 
A  country  which  refuses 


to  take  ordinary  ^eps  asvnst  deadly 

pcstiieive  has  forfeited  its  right  to  count 
as  a  civilized  nation.  Ii  is  an  outlaw  an 
taany  dL  mankiod.  and  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  In  the  imeRst  of  aMnmon 
humamt>.  a  concert  of  other  nations 
shoukl  clean  up  and  police  Guayaquil 
if  Ecuador  refuses  to  do  it  herself. 

A  FUOCK  OF  OLD  WAR  BOGIES 

AGAIN  the  countr>  hai  been  faintly 
startled  by  the  Japan  War  scare- 
mongers, wiih  their  cry  of  "wolf" 
—  he  is  getting  to  be  a  ven-'aged,  white- 
haired,  decrepit,  and  toothless  wolf,  i^ain 
Japan  is  about  to  seize  >!a£:v:alena  Bav.  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Japan  has  been  about 
to  seize  Magdalena  Bay  ever>  time  during 
the  last  three  years  that  a  big  battleship 
appropriation  was  wanted,  or  that  in- 
terested bujiness  corporations  thouirht 
they  could  promote  the  idea  of  our  annex- 
ing Mexico,  or  that  John  E.  Henry  .  Esq., 
of  New  Hampshire,  chief  creditor  of  the 
Chartered  Company  of  Lower  California, 
fancied  it  a  gorxJ  time  to  trv  to  frighten  the 
United  States  Government  into  bu>ing 
out  an  unprofitable  concession  around 
Magdalena. 

This  last  time  the  scare  derived  some 
little  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  started  by  United  States*  Senator 
Lodge,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  who  used  to  be 
considered  a  conserv'ativc  and  responsible 
statesman.  Mr.  Lodge  discoursed  in  this 
way : 

Suppose,  for  example,  some  kreat  Eastern 
Power  should  directly  or  indir&tty  take  pos- 
session of  a  harbor  on  the  w*esl  coast  of  .Vtexico 
for  the  purpn<;e  of  making  it  a  na\al  station 
and  a  place  ot  arms.  I  am  using  no  imagination 
in  suggesting  such  a  case.  It  is^not  very  k>ng 
since  an  indirect  movement  was  begun,  and  it  is 
apparently  still  on  foot,  to  obtain  possession 
for  a  foreign  Power  of  Magdalena  Ba>',  so  I 
may  fairly  suppcMe  that  such  a  case  might 
arise. 

Now  the  World's  Work  has  authority 
from  a  source  higher  than  Senator  I  odge 
for  sa\'ing  that  no  foreign  power  has  ever 
been  suspected  of  a  design  on  Magdalena 
Bay.  and  that  there  never  was.  and  is  not 
now,  the  ghost  of  a  reason  for  even  dream- 
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ing,  much  less  uttering,  such  a  statement 

as  Senator  Lodge  allowed  himself  to  make. 
The  su/^i^cstion  that  japan  has  taken  any 
steps  to  acquire  a  naval  base  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Mexico  is  ulterl>  gnjuiidless, 
gratuitous,  and  preposterous.  The  only 
apparent  reason  for  such  a  scare  is  that 
it  would  help  the  big  battieshi})  campaign, 
defeat  the  General  Arbitration  Treaties, 
and  do  a  good  turn  to  some  New 
Englanders  with  a  mortgage  on  Lower 
California  land. 

In  Washington,  it  is  a  favorite  trick  to 
try  to  frighten  the  owner  of  a  tine  house 
into  buying  the  adjoining  lot  at  a  high 
figure  on  the  representation  that  Negroes 
are  bidding  fur  it.  it  is  very  likely  that 
when  Mr.  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
came  to  Washington  and  bought  the 
Childs  house,  which  has  a  vacant  lot  ad- 
joining it,  he  was  beset  by  agents  anxious 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  save  him- 
self (at  a  high  figure)  from  undesirable 
neighbors.  In  the  language  of  a  game 
with  which  diplomatists  are.  of  course, 
unfamiliar,  but  whose  principles  they 
sometimes  practise,  Mr.  Knox  apparently 
did  not  tall  for  the  bluflF."  No  more 
successful  has  been  the  similar  trick 
played  by  the  agents  of  the  thrifty  New 
Hampshire  lumberman  who  wants  to  hold 
up  the  United  States  (i(jvcrnment  for 
two  millions  of , dollars  fur  land  which  cost 
half  a  million  and  for  which  neither  the 
United  States  Government  nor  the  Japan- 
ese Government  has  the  remotest  use 

Again,  St.  Thomas  is  an  unprofitable 
island  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  which  Den- 
mark has  for  years  been  trying  to  get  rid 
of  The  prospective  opening  of  the 
r\iiiama  Ganal  ofTered  an  opportunity 
to  renew  the  effort  to  dump  it  on  us. 
The  other  day,  an  announcement  was 
made  from  Copenhagen  that  six  millions 
of  dcjllars  was  to  be  spent  immediately 
in  improvin'i  the  harbor  of  Charlotte 
Amalie.  1  hat  was  all  that  was  necessary 
to  affright  Senator  Lodge.  He  was  sure 
that  the  work  at  Charlotte  Amalie  was 
simply  preparator\-  to  handing  the  island 
over  to  Germany.  1  he  War-wilh- 
Germany  bugaboo  has  not  been  brought 
out  as  frequently  of  late  as  the  War-with 
Japan  bogey.  Somehow  the  Germans 
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have  lost  their  fright  fulness.   But  any 

old  hobgoblin  will  serve  to  terrify  Mr. 

Lodge,  and  he  instantly  wants  to  buy 

St.  Ihomas: 

So  long  as  these  islnncts  an-  in  the  market 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  some  European 
Power  ma>  tr>  10  purchase  them.  This  would 
be  an  infr  ictioil  of  the  .Monroe  Doctrine  and 
would  at  once  invo!\c  flie  United  States  in  n 
vcr>  serious  ditiicuUv  with  the  European  Power 
which  sought  the  possession  of  the  islands. 
In  the  Interest  of  pence  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  these  islands  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  and  cease  to  be  a  source  of 
possible  complieatkns,  which  might  easily 
lead  to  war. 

It  would  be  folly  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  go  about  the  hemi- 
sphere buying  up  every  piece  of  land 
that  somebody  chooses  to  say  is  being 
bargained  for  by  some  foreign  power. 
It  i';  nn  less  idioc\'  for  the  people  of  the 
United  states  to  lose  their  heads  every 
time  real  estate  speculators,  ship-builders, 
armor-plate  makers,  and  suchlike  enter- 
prising people  trot  out  their  silly  old  war 
bogey. 

A  BUILDER  OF  EMPIRE  GONE 

IN  THE  making  of  Canada,  there  is  no 
bigj!;er  or  grander  Task  to-day  than  the 
pushing  thnjugh  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Huge  valleys  and  plains,  as  great 
as  the  states  of  our  own  West,  have  been 
awakening  to  the  song  of  the  rail.  Cities 
have  sprung  like  magic  in  the  midst  of 
lands  that  yesterday  were  wilderness. 
Thousands  of  pe<iple  from  all  the  lands  of 
the  earth  have  flocked  into  the  last  great 
West. 

The  task  itself,  in  its  physical  aspects, 
paralleled  if  it  did  not  surpass  the  epochal 
tasks  of  Huntington,  Leiand  Stanford. 
James  J.  Hill,  Villard,  Thompson  —  the 
giants  of  our  railroad  hi^torv  .  Back  of 
all  the  plans,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  labor 
of  this  great  undertaking  stood,  until 
\esterday,  a  plain  American  from  the 
.Middle  VVest,  a  blunt,  kint!  wi^e  and 
service-worn  veteran  of  the  railroad  game. 

The  plans  were  laid  for  to-morrow,  as 
well  as  for  to-day.  To-day  the  rails 
push  westward,  the  shops  are  at  work 
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un  engines  and  cars  and  all  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  go  to  make  a  new 
railroad  through  a  new  land.  To-morrow 
comes  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  nation  in 
a  new  land,  the  long,  slow  process  of 
bringing  new  people  from  alien  lands,  the 
laying  of  wise  plans  for  colonization,  the 
nursing  of  infant  industries,  the  shaping 
of  the  destinies  of  cities — the  task  of 
the  great  administrator  of  a  national 
railroad — second  only  in  its  greatness 
and  responsibility  to  the  creation  of  the 
railroad  itself. 

All  this  and  much  more — knighthood, 
a  place  in  the  history  of  a  great  and 
glorious  country,  the  consciousness  of  a 
man's  task  well  done  before  the  world 
—  that  was  the  clear  and  unmistakable 
destiny  of  C.  M.  Hays  when  he  sailed 
from  England  on  the  Titanic. 

A  crash  in  the  dark;  and  then  the  task 
and  its  great  reward  passes  on  to  other 
men.  1  he  destiny  of  Canada  cannot  be 
let  or  hindered:  the  other  men  will  come. 
Yet  one  may  say,  in  passing,  that  no  other 
man  in  all  that  great  Dominion  could  be 
so  ill-spared  at  this  moment  in  the  nation's 
history  as  could  this  brave  and  splendid 
builder  of  the  West. 

THE  NEED  FOR  NEGRlO  DOCTORS 

AMONG  the  9.000,000  Negroes  of 
the  South  only  one  in  4.000  is  a 
physician.  That  can  mean  only 
one  thing  —  that  the  bulk  of  the  colored 
population  has  not  enough  medical  at- 
tention to  keep  well;  for  most  Negroes 
do  not  employ  white  doctors  when  they 
arc  ill.  And  it  means  also  that,  for  lack 
of  teachers,  this  race  is  lagging  behind 
their  neighbors  in  sanitation  and  in  the 
simpler  defenses  of  modern  h\  giene.  For 
this  horde  of  unserved  and  untaught  people 
only  seven  medical  scho(3ls  are  provided, 
of  which  five  are  worthless,  according  to 
the  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion on  Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States.  The  remaining  two  schools,  how- 
ever —  Howard  at  Washington  and 
Meharry  at  Nashville  —  are  commended 
as  "worth  developing."  They  offer  in- 
struction that  equips  their  graduates  for 
useful  and  C'  nl  service.  .Meharry 
open  to  graduates  of  high  schools. 


Howard  sets  considerably  higher  entrance 
requirements — higher,  indeed,  than  the 
requirements  of  many  medical  schools 
for  white  students  —  and  maintains  a 
standard  of  work  that  has  called  forth  the 
praise  even  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  and 
Dr.  I  lenry  S.  Pritchett. 

The  students  of  these  schools  are  in 
deadly  earnest.  Some  of  them  make 
astonishing  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to 
continue  at  their  work.  One  of  them,  for 
example,  has  said:  "For  many  months  I 
lived  on  a  can  of  pork  and  beans  a  day.  I 
would  have  pork  with  beans  for  breakfast, 
beans  and  pork  for  dinner,  and  at  night  I 
would  wash  out  the  can  and  have  bean 
soup."  Another  student,  who  is  now  a 
successful  physician  in  Northern  city, 
said:  "  I  lived  on  three  dollars  a  month  for 
some  time  before  1  graduated.  I  got 
pretty  thin,  but  I  stuck  it  out." 

The  colored  physicians  who  have  come 
out  of  these  schools  have  been  centres  of 
light  and  service  to  their  race.  The  need 
is  for  opportunity  greatly  to  increase  their 
number;  and  it  is  a  crying  and  important 
need. 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  RACE 

THE  State  of  New  York  has  put  into 
force  a  law  providing  for  the 
sterilization  of  such  feeble-minded 
criminals  and  other  defectives  as  are 
adjudged  by  a  board  likely  to  transmit 
a  tendency  to  criminality,  insanity,  or 
feeble-mindedness.  Six  states  now  have 
such  a  law;  Indiana  was  first  on  the  list. 

The  Dean  and  the  clergy  of  the  Episco- 
pal Cathedral  of  Chicago  have  announced 
that  applicants  for  marriage  at  their 
hands  hereafter  must  present,  certificates 
from  a  physician  of  repute  declaring  them 
to  be  in  normal  physical  health. 

The  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  living 
men  for  the  future  character  of  the  race 
is  not  twenty-five  years  old.  The  progress 
it  has  made  is  one  of  the  astonishing  facts 
of  modern  social  history.  To  many  men 
it  has  become  a  religion;  to  many  more 
it  appeals  as  the  most  practical  field  thus 
far  opened  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind and  the  increase  of  human  happiness. 

The  eugenic  movement  is  still  in  its 
beginnings,  still  in  the  stage  of  research. 
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as  yet  only  venturing  to  suggest  a  few  holtzer»af  Philadelphia,  with  the  moral  — 

mild  negative  steps  for  the  eradication  of  and    some    financial — support    of  the 

hereditary  taints  and  only  feeling  its  way  Woman's  Christian  1  eniperance  Union. 

toward  positive  measures  for  improve-  Among  the  beneficial  effects  upon  the 

ment.  Wh^  it  readies  the  positive  stage,  children  that  are  reported  by  teachers  are 

it  will  meet  tremendous  opposition;  it  "weeding  out  the  cigarette  habit"  in  West 

proposes  a  social  revolution.  But  there  is  Chester.  Pa.,  "driving out  the  cheap  candy 

surprisingly  little  opposition  to  its  nega-  venders"  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  "de- 

tive  proposals  —  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  veloping  the  power  of  self-denial,  prudence, 

a  surprisingly  ready  acceptance* of  the  thrift,  and  economy"  in  Augusta.  Me. 

idea  that  the  unfit  should  not  be  per-  It  is  going  directly  at  the  roots  of  our 

mitted  to  be  fathers  and  mothers.  most   characteristic   national    failing  — 

TcA/^uiM/*  ruit  r\DCKf  •ruoicT  wastefulness.   To  teach  children  saving 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  THRIFT  ^^iift  in  this  country  is  a  public 

IN  THE  school  banks  system  begun  by  service  very  worthy  of  the  public  schools. 

Wt^:^n2^J::^^  WE  FARMED  AS  WE  SHOULD 

than  $>,ooo,ooo.   These  savings  are  now  IV  /f^^-    BRADFORD    KNAPP,  in 

coltected  weekly  in  m68  schools  and  in  charge  of  the  Farmers' Codperative 

almost  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  1  Y  X  Demonstration  Work     of  the 

Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Canada.  In  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Long  island  City  the  pupils  of  21  schools  has  just  issued  the  crop  records  made 
have  now  on  deposit  ^23,079;  and  during  by  the  farmers  who  have  followed  the 
the  last  27  years  they  tuive  deposited  al-  directions  of  his  demonstrators  in  the 
together  more  than  ^288,000.  Pupils  of  planting  and  cultivation  of  their  cotton 
40  schools  in  Toledo,  ().,  have  depositee!  and  com.  Side  by  side  with  these  records 
more  than  $230,000  in  twelve  years,  and  he  prints  the  records  of  the  ordinary  rule- 
pupils  of  61  schools  in  Kutsas  Qty  have  of-thumb  farmers  as  shown  by  the  figures 
deposited  $194, 000  in  tlie  same  period,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  wonder- 
In  San  Francisco  the  system  was  cstab-  ful  results  of  well-planned  agrir!i!Ti;re 
lished  in  August  1011,  and  is  now  in  90  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
school  houses,  i  here  are  44.915  scholars  such  tables  as  these: 
on  the  registers;  4412  of  them  deposited  cotton  should  be  gro\vt^ 
$31,140;  ^639  of  this  has  been  with-                    .  . 

J         ^         J                                   •      J      •         ,  AVERAGE  WELDS  (pounds  OF  SEED  COTTON  PER  acre) 

drawn,   and   530,507   remamed    in  the  foi^  ij^,, 

Bank  of  Italy  to  the  credit  of  4,412  scholars  •  cN»ni      vsm  r 

uecemoer  lotn.                              *  iu:TnoDs  cDLnvAiioM 

•    "^"^  o:L^ma.v;;;;.v;;;.v.-v.v.:::;Sl 

simple.    Every    Monday    mommg    the    Louisiana  1063  532 

teacher  calls  the  mil  for  the  collection  of    Arkansas  946  ^$8 

the  money,  records  the  amounts  received,  J^iUS^.::::;::.;;:.:;;:;;;.;^,  % 

and  later  deposits  it  in  a  bank  to  the  credit   Alabama  1443  609 

of  the  several  children.   Fifteen  minutes   «4o  384 

,   .  ^    e  ^-  Georgia  1510  iM 

a  week  is  the  averaj^e  amount  of  time  re-    south  Carolina  1569  ->r. 

quired  for  these  operations.     I  lie  record     North  Carolina  1591  S61 

cardsupon  which  thesums  collected  are 

entered  are  copyrighted,  but  the  use  of  Averagefor  the  United  States....  634 
the  copyright  is  granted  free  and  the  copy- 

right  is  kept  alive  only  as  a  means  to  These  tables  deal  only  with  the  twelve 

secure  \'earl\'  reports  from  the  schools  Southern  states  to  which  .Mr.  Knapp's 

that  are  collecting  savings.  work  is  restricted;  therefore  it  is  all  the 

Mr.  Thiiy  died  last  year,  and  the  general  more  striking  to  note  that  the  average 

direction  of  the  wotk  that  he  began  is  now  yield  of  corn  under  demonstration  methods 

in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Sara  Louisa  Ober>  is  more  than  the  average  yield  for  the 
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United  States,  (23.9  bushels,)  in  which  the  sideration.   It  is  what  caused  me  to  leave  the 

high  averages  of  the  "com  belt"  states  farm  in  the  first  instance,  is  what  makes  my 

are  fiiaiied:  ^'^^             dissatisfied  now,  and  is  the  one 

great  fundamental  reason  that  is  still  driving 

HOW  CX>RN   SHOULD  BE  GROWN  the  young  folks  to  the  city  and  that  will  con- 

AVERACE  YIELDS  (BUSHELS  ptR  ACRi.)  IN  1911  tinue  to  do  SO  Until  it  is  eliminated.    One  word 

tells  it  —  Drudgery.   And  this  means  "hard 

'^utm^J""  cS"JvAru>v  work  for  insufficient  remuneration." 

Texas  22.  J  y  5 

Oklahoma  ij.o              6.5  Oriid^cry  can  be — and  even  in  man\' 

AriianMs ...... 20^8  modern  farms  still  is  —  a  large  share  of 

Tennessee.'.'''  .'.'.!.'.'." ...v.'.'! !46!6          asli  countiy  life.  But  that  farm  life  of  neoes- 

Mississippi  32-4           >9  o  sity  means  drudgery  —  no.   Drudgery  is 

Alabama  46.^               i8  o  .   ^       ^              °  /         i-^      r  ^,  ' 

Florida   ^0.9            14  (3  >n  great  mcasurc  the  quality  of  The  man 

Georgia —   .....39.*            16. o  rather  than  of  the  job.    It  is  like  the  sal- 

Nl>"rth  ciliiii 2"  6  il'J  dependent  on  the  in- 
Virginia                     . .  .41 .9          a4!o  dividual  himself.  As  certain  women  find 

Avengefor  Slates  Represented. 33. a            15.8  ordinary  houscwork  unbearable,  so  certain 

men  fmd  anv  sort  of  continuous  hard  work 
The  averages  under  demonstration  drudgery.  The  use  of  labor  savmg  de- 
methods  were  obtained  from  the  reports  vices  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  es- 
of  the  production  of  109,999  acres  of  p^cially  the  country  home,  convenient 
cotton  and  of  6r).aSo  acres  of  com.  The  ^^^^  power— steam,  water,  gases, 
cash  value  of  themcrcase  above  the  state  electricity  —  cheap  apphances  for 
average  on  these  acres  of  cotton  was  maintaining  sanitation,  improved  methods 
Ji.^3»097»  and  on  these  acres  of  com  was  constructing  and  furnishing  buildings 
^36,597.  When  all  farmers  practice  _  all  these  can  reduce  the  monotonous 
('cmonsTration  mcthrxis  on  all  acres,  tens  phases  of  farm  labor  to  an  inappreciable 
of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  added  an-  minimum. 

niwlly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  J5  there  realh  liarder  work  on  the  farm 

will  bnng  their  measure  of  added  happn  than  in  any  other  business?  A  farm  man- 

ness  and  secunty  to  country  living.  aged  on  good  principles  need  not  teke  more 

ABOUT  DRUDGERY  ****  hours  of  %\oik  a  day.   For  the 

Aright  man — the  real  farmer — ten  hours 

i  *  ^it  .           this  complaint:  „f  plowing,  harvesting,  animal  feeding,  and 

In  all  this  back-lo-the  farm  dis-  ^^e  many  diverse  tasks  are  less  onerous 

cussion  the  man  whohas  tned  it  is  than  eight  hou«  spent  at  a  desk  or  a 

not  represented.  Why  is  this^   Is  he  counter.   In  how  many  successful  busi- 

ashamed  to  speak?   Or  is  he  ignored.'  enterprises,  moreover,  is  the  owner's 

Ihe  writer  tiien  outlines  his  own  ex-  ,,„rk  dav  limited  to  the  ei-ht  hours  he 

periences:hewas  bom  and  brought  up  oil  ^j^^j^      ^is  desk?   Naturally  the  man 

the  farm,  but  grew  tired  of  it.  and  moved  ^^o  enjoys,  or  at  least  "does  not  mind," 

to  the  citv  where  fr,r  fourteen  >ears  he  ^^{5             occupation  in  the  dimly  or 

pracli:.ed  a  trade  with  excellent  success,  artificiallv  lighted  r.M.m  of  a  citv  buildinir. 

Once  more  the  thouglit  ot   the  country  not  ItH.k  to^\ard  the  farm  for  the 

appealed  to  him,  and  in  partnership  with  ^appy  life  he  cannot  find  elsewhere, 

his  brother  he  purchased  a  farm  on  which  As  to  remuneiation.  we  imagine  that 

for  SIX  years  he  has  been,  he  says,  as  ourcorrespondenthasin  his  caseconsWewd 

rich  in  nicce^s.  neighbors,   convenience^  ^^i^.  financial  returns,  which  are  not  and 

and  lacilitic:,  as  he  could  desire.    '  And  probabK  never  will  he  tin- chief  attraction 

my  wife  and  I.  business  and  a  home  combined,  wherein 

And  here  comes  the  point  that  an  you  fellows  the  growth  of  one  means  the  groulh  of 

who  an-  writing  ;ib<>ui  b:Kk-ia-t he-land  are  the  other,  where  the  results  of  one's  efforts 

miiksing  aliogeihvr  ur  nut  giving  proper  con-  accumulate  toward  the  improvement  of 
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one's  own  possessions.  *  There  is  indepen- 
dence in  spite  of  the  necessity  for  do5e, 
continuous  application;  there  are  no  sub- 
way trips,  crowded  cars,  small  flats,  and 
dark,  stuffy  rooms  to  balance  the  lack  of 
"next  door  neighbors,  "smooth  pavements, 
and  such  conveniences  as  are  still  peculiar 
to  the  city,  i  here  are  means  whereby 
men  who  love  farming  do  lessen,  if  not 
eliminate,  the  drudgery  of  farm  life;  and 
there  arc  generous  rewards  awaiting  their 
sincere  work,  intelligent  study,  and  careful 
management. 

But  the  man  who  is  looking  for  the  com- 
plete eliminatwn  of  drudgery  need  not 
look  to  a  farm.  He  will  find  drudgery 
there.  Nor  need  he  look  to  any  town 
occupation  either.  He  will  find  drudgery 
there  too.  The  only  place  where  he  will 
not  find  it  is  the  grave. 

MODERNIZING  ACCIDENT  LAWS 

WHEN  war,  revoltition,  wrecks, 
and  floods  are  doing  their  worst 
against  human  life  it  is  well 
to  tell  of  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  stopping  the  wounds  and 
deaths  that  occur  in  industiy. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  on  January  i. 
if)iT.  there  were  three  states  which  had 
passed  employers'  liability  laws.  The 
New  York  law  was  held  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, but  the  laws  of  Maryland  and 
Montana  are  still  in  force.  In  these  eight- 
een months  ten  other  states  have  passed 
employers'  liability  laws.  California,  Ill- 
inois. Kansas,  Nevada,  New.  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin all  have  such  laws  in  operation  and 
in  a  month  the  Massachusetts  law  will 
go  into  effect.  Besides  these,  ten  other 
states  have  commissions  investigating  the 
subject  preparatory  to  enacting  legislation. 

Suddenly  across  the  whole  country  has 
swept  a  fundamental  change  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  industry.  For  generations, 
backed  by  the  English  common  law,  it  has 
been  held  that  workmen  assumed  the 
risks  of  their  work  when  they  went  into 
it  and  unless  they  could  prove  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  their  employer  they  could 
not  recover  damages  for  accidents.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  that  were 
taken  into  court,  even  if  the  worker  or 
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bis  family  were  awarded  fair  damages, 
the  lawyers'  fees  and  expenses  took  most 
of  it.  if  the  injured  men  or  their  families 
could  not  make  a  living,  the  community 
had  to  take  care  of  them.  The  industry 
in  which  the  injury  occurred  dkl  not  bear 
the  loss. 

In  building  modern  skyscrapers  one 
man  to  a  fkior  is  killed,  on  the  average. 

Yet  this  is  not  figured  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. It  should  be  or  the  cost  of 
prevention  should  be.  In  the  last  ten 
years  30,000  miners  have  been  killed  in  the 
United  States.  This  toss  should  ri^t- 
fully  be  charged  against  the  coal  industry. 

A  good  many  American  industries  have 
not  appeared  in  their  true  light  on  the 
national  ledger.  They  have  not  paid  for 
the  human  breakage  which  they  have 
caused  on  the  one  hand  and  they  have 
received  tariff  subsidies  ?nd  bonuses  on 
the  other —  both  at  the  public  expense. 

Of  course,  when  an  employers'  liabOtty 
law  forces  an  industr>'  to  pay  for  its  human 
breakage,  the  public  in  turn  pays  the 
industry'.  In  the  long  run  the  public  pa\'S 
the  bill  anyway,  but  it  is. well  to  have  the 
books  kept  straight  and  to  know  what 
each  industry  does  cost. 

And  when  this  is  done  there  will  be  less 
to  pay.  Where  the  law  forces  an  employer 
to  pay  his  injured  workmen  compensation 
for  their  injuries,  there  is  a  great  incentive 
for  the  use  of  safety  appliances  and  for 
care  in  supersision  and  management.  !n 
the  long  run  that  means  that  there  will  be 
less  human  breakage  and  less  of  the  long 
line  of  social  evils  which  follow  in  its  train. 

Anion The  manufacturers  several  nf 
the  more  far  seemg  had  already  adopted 
workingmen's  compensation  schemes  be- 
fore the  law  made  it  mandatory,  for  it 
protects  them  from  blackmail  suits  and 
lets  them  know  more  nearly  exactly  how 
much  outlay  they  may  reasonably  expect 
to  have  to  make  to  cover  damages. 

To  the  injured  workman  it  means,  of 
course,  a  certainty  of  compensation  where- 
as, before,  his  chances  of  getting  a  judg- 
ment were  small  and  his  share  of  the  judg- 
ment was  Hkdy  to  be  smaller. 

It  is  a  very  great  advance  toward  a  more 
humane  and  a  more  eoommic  view  of 
industry. 
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THE  LONELY  AMERICAN  with  us.    By  this  simple  process,  since  they 

MERCHANTMAN  ^       build  ships  for  fordgp  trade,  we  shall 

add  to  oar  mewrhant  mvine  and  our  foreign 

THE  following  icmarkable  letter  was  and  domestic  tiade;  sbatt  lay  the  foundation 
signed  by  every  passenger  but  of  a  nazal  orfani^aiion  of  the  greatest  value  in 
five  that  returned  to  New  York    cast  of  war  wttb  a  foreign  nation,  and  wc  shall 


in  April  from  a  20.000-niiIe  pleasure  anrise 
on  which  they  did  not  once  see  a  mer- 
chant vessel  flying  the  American  flag.  It 
is  a  strikingr  eminder  of  a  national  disgrace 
that  may  some  day  become  a  national 
disaster: 

W«-,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  passengers 

on  the  steamship  Bhuchfr  to  the  ntiniber  of 


establish  a  real  bond  between  the  Anieruas 

of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  will  be  of  vast, 
mutual,  and  permanent  benefit. 

The  early  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
makes  this  subject  of  transcendent  importance 

at  this  time. 

On  board  S.  S.  Bluecher,  April,  19 12. 

This  is  also  the  testimony  of 


every 


on  .ne  ^^«^«'"^"'P.- '  ."^  n«.  vJk  American  who  tiavds  almnd  in  any  part 

101,  have  now  sailed  together  from  New  York     ,  .  _  .      .  -j.lJ7«. 


around  South  America  and  return,  covering 
some  twenty  thousand  miles.  We  have  visited 
many  foreign  ports,  including  Buenos  Aires, 
"with  a  commerce  second  only  to  New  York  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  Rk>  de  Janeiro,  the 
beautiful,  Montevideo,  Valparaiso,  Santos  — 
all  great  and  to  be  greater. 

But  at  all  places  and  at  all  times  we  have 
lcx>ked  in  vain  for  a  merchant  steam  vesbcl 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  What 
is  the  reason r    It  appears  to  be  the  provisions 


of  the  earth  —  that  the  loneliest  places  for 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States  are  the  seas 
and  the  ports  of  the  world,  where  our  flag 
rarely  flies. 


HOW  BUSINESS  AND  POLITICS 
WORK  TOGETHER 

CHINA.MAN  in  anv  of  the  Ger- 
man concessions  in  China  ma>'  buy 
goods  by  mail  from  Berlin  and 


A 


of  our  laws,  which  prevent  the  acquisition  of   receive  them  by  parcels  post  by  way  of 

foreign-built  vessels  for  American  registry  in    Siberia  —  an  eleven  pound  package  sent 


foreign  trade.  This  law,  enacted  for  the  up- 
building of  American  shipyards,  has  not  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  American  ships  for 
foreign  trade.  The  cost  of  American-built 
ships,  in  comparison  with  those  of  foreign 
bund,  is  prohibitive.  They  have  not  been 
built,  and  in  consequcnto  our  flag  has  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  high  seas. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  acquaintance 
between  nations  and  intercourse  and  friendship 
betwee  n  th^  ir  citizens,  than  the  constant  sight 
of  their  respective  flags. 

Most  of  the  Latin  American  people  (and  there 
are  5o,fKK),o<:)o  of  thorn)  are  friendly.  They  are 
eager  to  deal  with  us;  but  we  persist  in  remain- 
ing strangers.  At  present,  to  reach  New  York 
comfortahlv,  an  Argentinian  usually  goes  to 
Genoa  or  Liverpool.  Naturally,  he  rarely  con- 
tinues to  New  York.  London  and  Paris, 
England  and  France,  his  acquaintances  and 
friends,  suppiv  all  want 


halfway  round  the  world  for  78  cents. 

A  Philippine  merchant  in  Manila,  who 
lives  under  our  own  jurisdiction  —  may 
send  an  eleven  pound  package  to  Hong- 
Kong,  the  great  market  place  of  the 
East,  for  Si. 47. 

An  American  farmer  in  Canada  may 
send  packages  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world —  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  for  instance — 
for  twelve  cents  a  pound.  The  particular 
place  to  which  he  cannot  send  a  large  pack- 
age so  cheaply  and  from  which  he  can  not 
receive  such  a  package  by  parcels  post  is 
his  native  land,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  real  reasons  are  well-known  and 
have  long  been  known.  The  excuses, 
such  as  "the  mailorder  bugaboo,"  are 

fast  becoming  understood ;  and  the  people 


This  is  the  message  we  would  convey  to  our    are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  in  such  a 


friends  and  especially  to  those  who  shape  the 
policies <rf our  country: 

Remove  this  prohthitinn  upon  the  /fmeriain 
registration  of  foretgn-bmll  ships  jor  Joreign  trade. 

l-ct  us  buy  cheap  ships  abroad,  let  them  be 
officered  by  American  citizens,  and  let  them 
carry  our  flag  to  the  people  who  want  to  see  us. 


convenience  of  civilization  the  alliance 
between  politics  and  business  has  kept  us 
far  behilld  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Chinaman,  the  Filipino,  the  South 
African  has  a  kind  of  service  that  we,  with 
all  our  genius  for  organization,  are  yet 
denied. 
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MR.  ADAMS  AND  HIS  PENSION 
ARTICLES 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Na- 
ttonal  Tribune,  the  chief  organ 
of  the  pension  grafters,  is  dis- 
tressed bec-ause  a  man  who  attained  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  Civil  War 
has  dared  to  sign  his  name  to  articles  con- 
cerning pension  frauds  —  or,  as  the 
National  Trihuve  puts  it.  has  "hired  him- 
self out  to  the  World's  Work"  as  a 
defamer  of  Union  veterans. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  Nalumal 
Tribune's  correspondent,  that  thb  maga- 
zine, in  its  search  for  slanders  and  libels 
against  Union  veterans  and  vituperative 
taJent  willing  to  defame  them,  conducted 
a  long,  arduous  search  in  vain  until  at  last 
ir  discovered  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  b\'  the  offer  of  large  sums  of  money 
induced  him  to  become  its  "hireling"  and 
to  lend  his  name  to  our  vile  campaign. 

It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  an  affecting  story 
with  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  received  no  pay  for  his  World's 
Work  articles  —  declined  to  accept  any. 
There  was  no  reason  in  the  mind  of  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  why  Mr.  Adams 
should  not  accept  pa\-  for  them,  as  every 
writer  does  for  hi^  work.  But  Mr. 
Adams's  notion  of  his  relation  to  the 
pension  question  and  to  the  veterans  (of 
whom  his  three  \  ears"  service  had  made  him 
one)  was  m)  nice  That  he  was  unwilling  to 
lay  himself  open  even  to  the  suspicion  of 
mercenary  motives.  He  wiote  out  of  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  profit  a  penny  by  a  task  so  sad.  His 
only  stipulation  was  that  his  articles  should 
be  put  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
to  members  of  Congress,  press  representa- 
tives in  Washington,  and  a  few  other 
people  whose  knowledge  of  the  real  facts 
about  our  pension  abuses  might  help  toward 
eliminating  them.  It  is  amazing  that 
even  a  correspondent  of  the  Naikmal 
Tribune  should  know  his  war  history  and 
his  count  rys'  history  so  ill  as  not  to  know 
Mr.  Adams's  career. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Adams's  military 
record,  if  it  were  necessary  to  defend  it, 
nothing  could  more  conclusively  show 
the  injustice  of  the  aspersions  which  the 
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ignorant  have  cast  upon  it  than  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Adams,  repl\  ing  to  these  insin- 
uations, put  into  the  Cmtgrt; >sio>:al  Record 
by  Senator  Lodge.  No  shadow  of  blame 
lies,  or  can  lie,  upon  the  career  of  this 
Massachusetts  officer,  whose  only  offence 
is  that  he  refuses  to  join  the  army  of 
pension-grabbers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the  neces- 
sity for  pension  reform  is  being  considered 
by  thoughtful  people  all  over  the  country. 
Ihe  proof  of  its  need  is  overwhelming  and 
the  temper  of  the  country  is  rapidly  be- 
coming such  that  the  politicians  can  no 
longer  resist  it. 

SMALL  STATESMEN  AND  A  BIG 
RIVER 

ALONG  the  Mississippi  River  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, 70,000  people  were  fed 
daily  under  the  direction  of  United  States 
army  officers  while  the  river  floods  de- 
stroyed their  fields,  washed  away  their 
roads  and  bridges,  and  in  man\'  places 
invaded  their  homes.  The  army  engi- 
neers had  iiundrcds  and  hundreds  of  men 
working  on  the  levees,  yet  in  spots  the 
river  managed  to  break  through.  One 
break  at  Beulah,  Miss.,  Hooded  more  than 
a  dozen  towns.  The  loss  entailed  is  many 
millions  in  dollars  and  much  more  than  that 
in  civilization;  for  permanent  imprave- 
mcnts  do  not  nourish  where  they  are 
threatened  b\'  the  anger  of  the  great  river. 
Its  very  much  more  thorough  control  is  a 
great  national  problem. 

If  you  could  call  up  the  dead  and  the 
living  politicians  who  provided  for  our 
public  works  with  picayune  projects 
obtained  for  local  benefit  by  log-rolling 
methods,  and  if  you  could  show  them  the 
incalculable  devastation  made  b>  the 
overflow  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  if  you  could  lay  the 
blame  precisely  where  it  belongs  on  these 
dead  and  living  mongers  of  theories  and 
patronage  — what  chance  for  salvation 
would  they  have' 

The  overflow  of  these  rivers  will  con- 
tinue, the  loss  of  life  and  property  will 
come  again  and  will  increase,  the  fertility 
of  the  great  granary  of  the  continent  will 
continue  to  be  deposited  in  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  the  mighty  river  will  continue  to 

hv  :\n  ungovernable  monster  instead  r,f  a 
beneficent  force,  till  we  rise  to  the  plane 
of  praciical  statesmanship  and  spend 
money  to  prevent  it— l>y  a  wise  and 
systematic  ptan. 


ys  WORK 

The  money  that  has  been  wasted  in 
river  and  harbor  and  public  building  pro- 
jects during  the  last  half  century  would 
save  our  vast  mid-oontinental  wealth  that 
B  now  washed  awav  and  bring  a  new  tD« 
dustrial  cfa  in  the  Jowcr  Mississippi  states. 


THE  TITANIC  AND  ITS  HEROES 


THE  heroism  shown  when  the 
Titanic  went  down  has  be- 
come a  precious  part  of  his- 
tory—unselfish acts  of  cour- 
teous self-sacrifice  which  show 
that  modern  civilization  has  not  weak- 
ened the  fibre  of  our  race. 

Take,  for  example,  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Archibald  Gracie,  of  Washington, 
who  was  a  passenger.  He  worked  during 
the  whole  period  of  filling  the  lifeboats, 
helping  women  aboard  them.  And  the 
simple,  modest  story  that  he  told  is  of  a 
piece  with  his  conduct.  It  follows: 

1  jumped  with  the  wave,  just  as  I  often 

have  jumped  with  the  breakers  at  the  seashore. 
By  great  good  fortune  1  managed  to  grasp  the 
iron  railing  on  the  bridge  deck,  and  I  hung  on 
by  might  and  main.  When  the  ship  plunged 
down  !  W.1S  forced  to  let  ro,  and  !  was  swirled 
around  and  around  for  what  seemed  to  be  an 
tnterminabie  time. 

After  sinking  with  the  ship,  it  appeared  to  me 
a-?  if  I  was  pr(^lled  by  some  great  force 
tiiruugh  the  water.  It  might  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  an  explosion  under  the  water.  I 
recall  I  was  fearful  most  about  bring  boiled 
to  death.  A  similar  feeling  was  described  to 
me  by  the  second  officer,  who  had  nearly  the 
same  experience.  Innumerable  thoughts  of  a 
personal  nature  passed  through  my  brain.^  I 
thought  of  those  at  home  as  if  my  spirit  might 
go  to  them  and  say  good-b>'c  forever. 

I  prayed  for  dcli\  eranre,  though  sure  mv  last 
hour  had  come.  Meantime  I  was  striking  out 
with  all  my  strength,  swimming  under  water. 
Reaching  the  surface,  no  ship  was  in  sight,  hut 
there  was  a  large  field  of  wreckage  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  struggling. 

The  sights  I  saw  and  particularly  the  sounds 
I  heard  were  heart-rending  and  horribli  bi  \  ond 
description.    Dante's  Inferno  was  nu  worse. 
A  gurgle  and  a  groan  —  some  poor  fellow  had 
Tifie  to  his  death.    A  cry  for  help  and  a  moan 
H>tber  had  gone.  A  prayer  cut  short  by 


strangulation  —  another  had  pone.  The  cries 
and  the  moans  and  the  strangling  and  gasping 
of  the  drowning  were  the  most  horrible  sounds 
that  man  ever  heard. 

Luckily,  1  was  unhurt,  and,  castmg  ab(Mit, 
managed  to  seize  a  wooden  crate  floating  near 
hy.  When  I  had  recover»:d  my  breath,  I  dis- 
covered an  upset  collapsible  boat,  struck  out  for 
it,  and  caught  hold  of  the  arm  of  a  member  of 
the  crew  and  pulled  myself  aboard.  We  then 
began  the  work  of  res>;uing  those  who  had 
jumped  into  the  sea  and  were  floundering  in  the 
water. 

After  more  men  had  been  got  on  the  boat 
than  safety  permitted,  several  unfortunates, 
benumbed  and  half-dead,  besought  us  to  save 
them,  and  one  or  two  made  an  effort  to  reach  us ; 
but  the  craft  was  so  full  that  It  seemed  she  would 
sink  beneath  the  sea.  and  for  self-preservation 
the  crew  had  to  dechne  to  take  any  more 
people  aboard. 

1  his  was  the  most  pathetic  and  horrible  of 
stem's,  with  the  air  all  round  us  rent  with 
St  reams  which  the  survivoTS  will  not  forget  to 
their  J}  ing  days. 

"Hold  on  to  what  you  have,  old  boy!"  one 
of  the  crew  would  cry.  "One  more  of  you 
aboard  would  sink  us  all." 

"Good  luck,  and  God  bless  you,"  was  the 
magnificent  reply  of  some  unknown  hero. 

All  the  lime  we  were  buoyed  up  by  the  hope 
of  rescue.  We  saw  lights  in  several  directions, 
but  particularly  m  front,  where  a  green  light 
shone  and  rockets  were  fired  from  what  after 
all  was  only  one  of  the  Titanic's  lifeboats. 

5>o  we  passed  the  night,  with  the  water 
washing  over  us  up  to  our  waists. 

When  dawn  broke  there  were  thirty  of  us 
on  the  upturned  canvas  boat  standing  in  the  icy 
water  and  afraid  to  move  lest  the  cranky  craft 
be  overturned. 

How  We  did  prav  for  the  coming  of  dn\ .  and 
some  of  the  men  of  this  rough  crew  thought  of 
God,  and  all  of  us  repeated  over  and  over  the 
Lofd's  Prayer.  Before  the  break  of  day 
most  of  us  were  standing  on  our  feet,  balancing 
ourselves  and  in  columns  of  twos,  fearful  all 
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the  while  lest  a  sudden  lurch  might  overturn 

the  boat  and  the  air  beneath  it  might  escape. 
The  slightest  wind  would  have  caused  our 
destruction. 

We  saw  the  lights  of  the  Carpathia  in  the 
distaiue.  We  knew  it  to  be  she  from  our 
Marconi  man,  who  happened  to  be  with  us. 

Word  was  passed  that  there  was  also  a  ship 
astern,  and  tlio  second  ofTiicr  bade  lis  all  be 
Still  while  he  looked,  for  the  slipping  of  one 
man  meant  death  for  all. 

But  when  day  broke,  four  of  the  Titanic' s 
lifeboats  appeared  on  our  starboard  side  and  the 
second  officer's  whistle  called  attention  to  our 
precarious  condition,  and  the  head  lifeboat 
towing  another  came  to  our  rescue. 

Then  followed  a  dangerous  but  successful 
•  transfer.  The  second  ofllcer,  waiting  till  the 
last,  helped  to  lift  the  corpse  of  one  of 
the  crew  from  the  upset  boat. 

Our  boat,  however,  now  had  more  than  its 
complement,  sixty-five  persons.  Fortunately, 
the  Carpalhia  was  not  a  great  distance  away; 
otherwise,  so  officers  of  the  Carpathia  said,  we 
would  have  sunk  when  a  moderate  blow  came 
up  one  hour  later. 

We  all  sufTercd  from  cold.  It  seemed  an 
interminable  time  before  we  reached  the  Car- 
patbia,  where  all  were  ready  for  us  with  first 
aid  to  the  injured  and  warm  drinks  to  restore 
us.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  kindness  we  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  ministering  angels 
who  welcomed  us  on  board  the  CarpatHa. 

Such  was  my  persona!  experience,  relating 
only  what  1  myself  saw  and  what  1  did.  I  have 
nothing  but  praue  for  all  concerned. 

I  cannot  say  what  happened  elsewhere  on  the 
Titanic,  but  during  the  whole  desperate  ex- 
perience within  my  range  of  vision  not  a  woman 
whimpered  and  not  a  man  flinched.  It  was  all 
heroically  done. 

1hc  conduct  of  Col.  John  Jacob  Astor  was 
deserving  of  the  hii^cst  praise.  He  devoted 
all  his  energy  to  sa\  ing  his  \oung  bride.  He 
helped  us  m  our  efforts  to  get  her  into  the  ho.it; 
I  lifted  her  in,  and  as  she  took  her  place  Colonel 
Astor  requested  permission  of  the  second 
OfTicer  to  go  with  her  for  her  own  protection. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  officer,  "not  a  man 
shall  go  on  a  boat  until  the  women  are  all  off." 

Colonel  Astor  then  inquired  the  number  of  the 
boat,  which  was  being  lowered  away,  and  turned 
to  ihe  work  of  clearing  the  other  boats  and 
in  reassuring  the  frightened  and  nervous 
women. 

By  this  time  the  ship  began  to  list  frightfully 
to  port.  This  became  so  dangerous  that  the 
second  officer  ordered  every  one  to  rush  to 
starboard.  This  we  did,  and  we  found  the 


crew  trying  to  get  a  boat  off  in  that  quarter. 

Here  1  saw  the  last  of  John  B.  Thayer  and 
George  Widcner,  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  M.  Hays,  President  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  said  to  his  wife  and  she  re- 
lated it  to  me  :  "The  White  Star,  the  Cunard, 
and  the  Hamburg-American  lines  are  devoting 
their  attention  and  ingenuity  to  vying  one  with 
the  other  to  attain  the  supremacy  in  luxurious 
ships  and  in  making  speed  records.  The  time 
will  soon  come  when  this  will  be  checked  by 
some  appalling  disaster." 

Poor  fellow,  little  he  thought  that  he  would 
be  sealing  this  prophecy  with  his  life  a  few 
hours  later! 

I  want  to  say  that  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  Second  Officer  Lightoller.  During  all 
the  time  from  the  striking  of  the  Titanic  on  the 
iceberg  until  we  reached  port  on  the  Carpathia, 
he  showed  himself  to  be  an  able  officer,  a  thor- 
ough seaman,  knowing  how  to  maintain  order 
and  discipline  under  any  circimtstances,  and  as 
brave  and  thoughtful  a  man  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
Lightoller  is  a  man  in  all  the  word  implies. 

All  the  tales  of  heroism  on  board  that  doomed 
steamer  will  never  be  told.  I  have  heard  no 
mention  made  of  James  Clinch  Smith,  of  Smith- 
ville,  L.  1.,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
disaster.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unbn  Qub. 
and  J  friend  of  mine,  and  when  the  women  and 
children  were  being  placed  in  the  lifeboats,  he 
was  there,  helping  with  the  work,  as  calmly  as 
if  he  were  safe  ashore. 

The  same  manly  qualities  were  shown 
by  other  men,  most  of  whom  perished. 

For  instance,  as  the  Titanic  was  sinking,  a 
woman  passcngcr.asked  one  of  the  stewards 
why  he  did  not  put  on  a  life  preserver.  "  i 
don't  think  there  will  lie  enough  to  go 
around,  ma'am,"  was  his  reply. 

'This  was  t\pical  of  m.iny  deeds  of 
chivalry  and  self-sacrifice  and  devotion 
that  were  done  thai  night.  When  it  was 
first  known  that  the  ship  might  possibly 
go  down.  Captain  Smith  ordered  out  the 
band.  They  assembled  on  deck  in  perfect 
order  and  struck  up  the  liveliest  tunes 
they  knew —  "Turkey  in  the  Straw"  and 
"Alexanders  Ragtime  Band"  and  other 
heartening  pieces—  played  on  while 
others  were  saved  or  saved  themselves, 
until,  the  lights  extinguished  and  the  life- 
boats gone,  the  water  swirling  at  their 
knees.  the>  turned  into  the  strains  of 
"  Nearer  .M>  God  to  Thee"  and  went  down 
with  their  ship,  still  playing. 
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The  passengers,  without  the  habits  of 
ship  discipline,  showed  self-control  and 
courage  just  as  striking.  Young  Washing- 
ton Roebhng,  grandson  of  the  builder  of 
the  Brookl\'n  Bridge,  escorted  three  women 
to  a  lifeboat  and  helped  them  in,  wishing 
them  a  pleasant  voyage  and  waving  a 
smiling  good-bye;  then,  stepping  back  into 
the  crowd  of  men,  he  lit  a  cigarette  and 
stood  w.uting  for  the  end.  Benjamin 
Guggcniicim  dressed  himself  cuefuWy  and, 
detaining  a  room  steward  for  a  moment, 
gave  the  man  his  wife's  address  and  this 
message  for  her:  "Tell  her  I  played  the 
game  straight  out  and  to  the  end.  No 
woman  shall  be  left  aboard  this  ship  be- 
cause Ben  Guggenheim  was  a  coward. 
Tell  her  that  my  last  ihou' ht  w  iU  be  of 
her  and  our  girls,  but  that  my  dutv  now 
is  to  these  unfortunate  women  and  children 
on  this  ship.  Tell  her  I  will  meet  what- 
ever fate  is  in  store  for  me,  knowing  she 
will  approve  of  what  I  do." 

Perhaps  as  strikini^  an  evidence  as  was 
ever  given  of  the  disciplinary  effect  of 
civilizatH>n  upon  human  habits  was  the 
little  drama  enacted  in  one  of  the  first 
lifeboats  to  put  off  from  the  Tihmic's 
side  No  oflicer  was  aboard,  and  an  argu- 
ment arose  among  the  passengers  over 
what  they  shouW  do  next.  After  a  few 
moments  all  hands  agreeil  that  they  should 
elect  one  of  their  numbe-r  captain  and 
obey  his  orders.  The'  '•hoice  fell  on  a 
stoker,  who  was  steering*  the  boat,  and  he 
remained  in  command  until  the  party  was 
rescued  h\  the  Carpathla.  Here  was  an 
t-x.'iniplc  t)l  I  he  spontaneous  «^eneration  of 
a  ^;overiuncnt  under  the  pressure  <if  a 
cciinmon  danger. 

White  this  was  going  on  a  mile  from  the 
Titatiic,  two  men  stuck  to  their  po'^t  in  the 
wireless  room.  J.  C>-  Miillips  and  his 
assist.mt,  Harold  Uride,  lliey  had  joked 
with  i»nu  another  about  the  absurdity  of 
i-aliinK  for  aid  for  such  a  ship  as  this  — 
joked  ;is  Phillips  <(nt  the  "C.  O  0." 
and  l.iiij'lx'd  aloud  when  lUide  called  out, 
•'Senil  S.  ().  S."  It  s  the  new  call  and  it 
may  be  your  last  chance  to  send  it,** 
Later,  when  they  knew  that  hope  was 
>r  >  Phillips  worKrd  on  steadily,  an- 
Tto  the  ships  that  he  could  reach 
liiW  the  Titanti  la>'  and  repeating 


her  position  on  the  sea,  worked  in  water 
up  to  his  knees  while  Bride  strapped  his 
life  preserver  over  his  shoulders,  worked 
on  after  the  Captain  had  said,  "  Boys,  you 
have  done  your  full  duty.  You  can  do  no 
more.  Look  out  for  yourselves/'  worked 
while  a  cowardly  stoker  tried  to  steal  his 
life  preserver  from  him  as  he  stood  at  his 
instrument,  worked  until  no  sputtering 
flashes  answered  the  pressure  of  the  key, 
and  then,  knowing  that  there  was  no  more 
he  could  do,  he  made  for  the  deck,  only 
To  Hie  of  exposure  after  he  had  been  picked 
up  from  the  wash  of  the  sea. 

On  deck  among  the  passengers,  deeds 
were  done  of  equal  heroism.  Major 
Archibald  Butt,  aide  to  President  Taft, 
handed  woman  after  woman  into  the  life- 
boats, lifting  his  hat  to  each  as  he  left 
her,  with  a  cheering  word  of  good-bye. 
Henry  B.  Harris,  the  theatrical  manager, 
heard  an  officer  calling  out,  "Women  and 
children  first."  "That's  right!"  he  called 
out  heartily.  Then,  turning  to  his  wife, 
he  kissed  her  and  sakl.  Good-bye,  my 
dear.  I  must  take  my  medicine  with  the 
rest."  He  handled  bcr  to  a  boat  and  the 
last  she  saw  of  hun  he  was  waving  her 
farewell. 

One  of  the  boats  was  loaded  one  pas- 
senger beyond  its  capacity,  and  the  officers 

called  for  some  one  to  step  back  upon  the 
ship.  Miss  1  li/abeth  Evans  of  New  York 
turned  to  the  woman  sitting  next  to  her, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Brown  of  Denver,  and  sakl: 
**You  have  children  that  need  you,  I  have 
none:  I  will  uo  back."  And  she  stepped 
on  the  deck  from  the  boat  and  was  lost 
when  the  ship  went  down. 

Mrs.  Isidor  Straus  of  New  York  had 
been  safely  stowed  in  a  boat  when  she 
called  to  her  maid  to  take  her  place  and 
rushed  back  to  the  deck  where  her  husband 
stood.  She  resisted  all  efforts  to  put  her 
aboard  again.  Clinging  to  him  she  cried 
out,  "We  have  lived  together  a  pood  many 
\  r:\vs.  I  am  not  goint;  to  leas  e  you  now." 
i  Ikv  were  last  seen  arm  in  arm,  watching 
the  lifeboats  pull  away. 

The  great  tragedy  on  the  night  of  April 
14th.  when  1,635  men  and  women  perished 
and  onl\  705  were  saved,  seems  likely  to 
bring  a  new  epoch  in  ocean  travel. 

Ship  owners  and  ship  builders  had  for 
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a  generation  shown  keen  rivalry  in  speed 
and  in  liixurr  Thev  had  likewise  worked 
ceaselesbU  Lipon  improNed  <k'<i''ns  and 
safety  appliances — bulkhead  construc- 
tion* submarine  signals,  wireless,  etc. — 
until  they  had  persuaded  themselves  and 
the  public  that  the  modem  ocean  liner 
was  practically  unsinkable. 

The  public  accepted  this  confidence  and 
very  few  ships  carried  lifeboats  enough 
to  take  off  moK  than  half  the  passengers 
and  crew. 

The  lessons  which  the  terrible  loss  ot 
life  on  the  Titanic  teaches  are  these: 

(1)    During  the  period  of  danger  from 

icebergs  ships  should  not  take  the  ocean 
course  where  they  are  likely  to  be  en- 
countered. 


(2)  Lifeboats  of  improved  pattern  and 
equipment  and  plenty  of  them  must  be 

carried. 

The  rules  about  reduced  speed  and 
greater  care  in  berg-infested  waters  or  in 
fog  will  have  an  added  impetus  to  strict 

enforcement.  Perhaps,  too,  it  would  add 
an  element  of  safety  if  the  liners  crossed 
the  ocean  in  pairs. 

The  companies  have  already  taken  steps 
toward  changing  the  trans-Atlantic  course 
and  adding  to  the  lifeboat  complement  of 
the  steamers.  The  public  demands  these 
improvements  and  probably  laws  pre- 
scribing them  will  be  passed  both  here  and 
in  England.  A  disaster  that  shocked  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  necessary  to 
awaken  us  from  a  false  sense  of  security. 


A  LITTLE  SCHEME  THAT  WORKED 


THIS  is  a  story  for  the  investor 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
public  utiUty  corporations. 
Some  years  ago,  two  young 
men,  brothers,  started  a  man- 
ufacturins  plant  in  a  small  town  in  the 
West.  The  plant  grew  and  was  successful. 
The  town  also  progressed  slowl>  so  tliat  at 
the  present  time  it  has  about  9.000  people. 
Three  years  ago  the  brothers,  having 
reached  a  point  in  their  development 
where  they  needed  more  power,  built  a 
small  water  power  plant  on  a  stream  over 
which  they  had  control.  When  it  was 
finished  they  had  more  power  than  thev 
needed  and,  to  utilize  it,  the\'  found  a  '^mnH 
commercial  demand  in  the  town  for  power 
and  light;  and  it  is  upon  this  element  in 
the  situation  that  the  story  turns. 

1  heir  power  plant  had  cost  them  about 
$100,000.  i  hey  obtained  a  franchise  for 
it  as  a  separate  compan> ,  put  all  the  stock 
of  this  new  company  in  the  treasury  of  the 
old  manufacturing  company,  and  sold 
what  power  and  light  they  could  as  a  by- 
product of  their  business. 

About  a  year  ago  somebody  told  them 
that  they  were  wasting  a  first  class  oppor- 
tunity. The  power  company  was  not 
making  much  money»  because  its  financial 


affairs  were  all  mixed  up  with  the  fmanctal 
affairs  of  the  parent  manufacturing  com- 
pany and  no  clear  account  was  kept  be- 
tween the  two  concerns.  This  friend  sug- 
gested that  they  issue  $300,000  of  6  per 
cent,  bonds  on  the  little  power  and  l-Llit 
company  and  to  sell  them  to  the  public 
at  100. 

They  discovered,  in  the  process  of  doing 
this,  that  if  the  power  company  charged 

the  manufacturing  company  a  fair  rate 
for  its  power  the  result  would  show  earn- 
ings for  the  power  company  not  quite 
sufficient  to  pay  the  6  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  bonds,  or  $i2,ock)  a  year  net. 
Iherefore,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
charges  for  power  up. 

After  a  while,  a  small  broker  in  a  Middle 
Western  city  was  found  who  agreed  to  sell 
these  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  the  public  on 
commission,  the  commission  being  10  per 
cent.  Thus,  fo.  every  ^i.ooo  bond  which 
the  broker  could  sell  at  par  he  was  to 
receive  $iOo.  He  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  statement  of  earnings.  This 
statement  showed  that  the  power  com- 
pany with  its  new  schedule  of  charges 
earned  in  the  previous  year  fi44,ooo,  gross; 
that  it  cost  $8,000  to  operate;  and  that  its 
net  earnings  were  136,000,  or  exactly 
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times  the  interest  charges.  What  the 
broker  did  not  learn,  perhaps  because  he 
did  not  ask  enough  questions  and  perhaps 
because  he  did  not  want  to  know  it,  was 
that,  in  order  to  make  this  showing,  the 
power  company  had  charged  to  the  manu- 
facturing  company,  its  hi^-'c^t  customer, 
nearly  four  times  a  fair  and  normal  rate 
for  the  power  that  it  used. 

The  brokers  circular  emphasized,  of 
course,  the  apfNirently  very  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  power  company,  in  that  it  was 
earning  three  times  its  interest  charges  and 
that  the  relationship  between  it  and  its 
biggest  customer  was  a  very  close  and 
friendly  relationship.  The  circular  failed 
to  say  anything  at  all  about  rates,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  total  earnings  came  from 
this  single  big  cu:»tomer.  It  also  failed 
to  say  that  the  company  Is  now  paying 
dividends  on  its  common  stock  and  that 
these  dividends  use  up  practically  every 
dollar  of  earnings  that  the  company  makes 
above  its  interest  charges.  In  other  words, 
the  money  that  is  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turing company  for  its  power  comes  back 
to  it  in  the  form  of  dividends  —  that  is, 
all  of  it  that  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest  charges. 

These  bonds  have  been  soM  to  investors, 
and  these  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  own  a  sohd  and  substantial 
security  based  on  a  property  that  is  really 
earning  three  times  as  much  as  is  needed 
to  pay  the  interest  and  that  is  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition.  I  believe  that  the 
broker  responsible  for  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
is  perfectly  honest  but  does  not  know  any 
of  the  really  vital  facts  about  the  securities 
he  is  handling. 

This  story  is  told  here  to  illustrate  the 
extreme  foolishness  of  buying  securities 
that  represent  little  business  ventures 
which,  before  they  are  offered  to  the  public, 
have  not  been  thonnifi^ly  investigated 
by  somcbodv  that  is  C(>,.ipctent  toform  a 
judgment  based  upon  a  lull  knowledge  of 
all  the  fundamental  facts.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  business  man 
to  juf^le  figures  of  earnings  and  expense 
between  the  various  departments  of  his 
business;  and  in  the  case  cit».\l  tlu-  power 
company  whose  bonds  were  oil c red  to  the 
^blic  as  a  conservative  investment  was  to 
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all  intents  and  purposes  a  department  of 

the  manufacturing  company. 

A  dozen  other  illustrations,  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  could  be  adduced  to  illustrate 
the  same  kind  of  financing  and  book- 
keeping.  1  know  of  a  Western  railroad, 
a  small,  local  affair.  Three  quarters  of 
its  tonnage  is  lumber.  The  people  who 
own  it  also  own  all  Lht  mills  but  one  that 
cut  this  lumber;  and  the  stock  of  the 
lumber  company,  as  well  as  the  stock  of  the 
railroad,  is  owned  by  three  men  An 
investor  asked  me  to  look  into  tfit  horiils 
of  the  railroad  as  a  possibility  lor  a  con- 
servative investment. 

The  earnings  showed  remarkable  results. 
The  proportion  <'f  expenses  to  gross  earn- 
ings was  <.\i\cdmgl>  small  for  a  lumber 
road,  it  bccmcd  that  the  explanation  of 
this  strange  phenomenon  ou|^t  to  lie  in 
the  rates  charged  by  the  railroad  for  carry- 
ing the  lumber.  The  bankers  who  were 
selling  the  bonds  professed  ignorance  of 
what  these  rates  were  and  I  never  did  find 
out  even  approximately  what  they  are. 
Enough  information  came  to  light,  how- 
ever, to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
railroad  practically  charges  whatever  rates 
are  necessary  to  show  a  handsome  surplus 
over  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  thing  that  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  power  com- 
pany in  the  early  part  of  this  story.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  fiction  that  used  to  be 
so  common  in  railroad  and  industrial 
financing  of  the  larger  class.  In  the  big 
companies  it  usually  manifests  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  big  "sun^us"  which 
looked  exceedingly  good  in  tie  statement 
of  earnings  but  which,  when  you  came  to 
look  into  it,  was  frequently  found  to  con- 
sist mostly  of  bookkeeping  items  rather 
than  of  anything  that  had  re^l  value. 

If  you  take  up,  by  chance,  a  circular 
issued  by  some  strong,  conservative  bond 
house  describing  an  issue  of  bonds  offered 
for  sale,  vou  usually  discover  some  place 
in  the  circular  a  reference  loan  "engineer's 
report."  giving  the  name  of  the  engineers 
who  Ikivc  examined  the  property  for  the 
banker  and  fried  with  the  banker  a  com- 
plete report  on  all  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  bond  ibiue,  including  rates,  franchises, 
real  estate  hoUings,  and  all  the  other 
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fiindamental  physical  things.   You  wiU 

also  find  a  statement  that  some  prominent 
ieg^l  firm  has  looked  into  all  the  legal 
matters  in  connection  with  the  issue  and 
that  some  bookkeeping  experts,  either  rep- 
resenting tfu  1  mking  house  directly  or 
acting  in  their  interest,  has  audited  the 
books  of  the  company  and  reported  upon 
the  financing. 

These  are  essential  steps  in  the  buying 
of  nny  securities  by  a  banking  house  that 
intends  to  offer  them  to  the  public.  The 
investor  has  a  rig^t  to  know,  before  he  buys 
znv  securities,  that  all  the  physical,  finan- 
cial, and  legal  investigations  have  been 
made  by  competent  people.  If  such  an 
examination  had  been  made,  that  |Moo,ooo 
of  unsound  bonds  would  not  now  be  afloat 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  a  Middle 
U  cilern  city  and  its  surrounding  country. 
No  reputable  banking  house  or  dealer 
would  have  handled  these  bonds  if  he  had 
known  the  circumstances:  and  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  perfectly 
transparent  under  any  reasonable  investi- 
gation. 

It  is  well,  at  this  time  when  the  bonds  of 
relatively  new  electnc  light,  street  rail- 
way, power,  and  other  public  utility  com- 
panies are  rapidly  becoming  a  standard 
form  of  investment  security  for  income  in 
this  country,  to  emphasize  these  simple 
and  straightforward  safeguards  that  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  purchase  of 
such  securities.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  here  and  there,  amongst  these  securi- 
ties that  are  now  offered  to  the  public, 
there  will  be  some  that  will  not  Stand  the 
test  of  time.  That  is  true  in  every  class 
of  investment.  It  is  simple  common  sense 
that  the  investor  has  the  right  to  insist 
upon  such  information  as  will  enable  him 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  at  least  that  the 
bonds  or  stocks  that  he  is  buying  have 
passed  througii  a  careful  and  painstaking 
process  of  investigattcm,  appraisal,  and 
expert  judgment  before  they  are  offered 
to  him  as  an  investment. 

in  dealing  with  a  whole  class  of  securi- 
ties, one  can  only  generalize,  blazing  trees, 
as  it  were,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  the 
passinf^  traveler.  Thus,  in  handimg  as  a 
class  the  public  utility  bonds  and  stocks 
that  have  become  so  popular  a  form  of 


investment .  it  is  only  possible  to  lay  down 
a  few  simple  rules:  and  even  to  these  nitei 
there  will  be  exceptions. 

A  company  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be 
dependent  upon  one  industry  or  upon  one 
group  of  industries.  A  power  company 
that  sells  all  its  power  to  half  a  dozen  new 
mines  in  a  new  mining  camp  ib  little  better 
than  a  mining  venture;  and  a  company  ail 
of  whose  power  is  used  under  contract  by 
a  group  of  cotton  mills  in  the  South  cannot 
be  much  more  solid  Uian  the  cotton  mill 
industry  in  that  region. 

A  troIlr\  L  !iipan\-  that  made  nearly  all 
it^  mnni  \  m  Iratfic  to  and  from  a  big 
nianulatiurmg  plant  found  itself  in  serious 
trouble  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  that 
plant  was  destro\ed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  in 
another  city.  1  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
in  the  public  utility  field  physical  defects 
of  this  sort  are  much  more  likely  to  creep 
in  and  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  investor 
than  in  a  railroad  or  even  an  established 
industrial  concern  that  is  manufacturing 
the  necessities  of  life. 

Most  critics,  after  this  question  of  phy- 
sical defect,  lav  emphasis  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  franchises.  It  is  the  lesson  of 
experience  that  companies  whose  franchises 
are  very  short,  or  bonds  that  extend  be- 
yond the  life  of  the  main  franchises  of  a 
system,  are  unsound.  1'herefore,  it  is  as 
.well  at  least  to  look  at  the  dates  upon 
which  these  principal  franchises  mature. 

The  question  of  the  rates  Cf^llected  is  an 
extremely  vital  one,  and  one  upon  which, 
unfortunately,  many  bankers  lay  no  em- 
phasis  whatever.   The    average  bond 
salesman,  when   asked   what   rates  are  j 
charged  by  a  gas  company,  an  electrical  I 
company,  or  a  street  railway  company.  ' 
finds  himself  totally  at  a  loss  to  reply. 
Most  circulars  are  dumb  upon  this  subject. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  long  and 
unwieldy  schedules  of  graded  rates  are 
necessarv  really  to  cover  the  rate  questi(Nl. 
Many  banking  houses  content  themselves 
with  stating  that  "rates  are  satisfactory,'* 
meaning  that  the  rates  are  not  exorbitant. 

In  the  history  of  almost  every  company 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  ten  years  or 
more  there  is  a  record  of  at  least  one  serious 
battle  over  rates.  Sometimes  it  takes 
the  shape  cf  a  pubUc  agitatkm,  frequentb 
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led  by  the  newspapers,  for  lower  prkes 

for  gas,  for  more  free  transfers  on  the 
trolley  sNsteni,  and  occasionally  for  lower 
prices  tor  electric  power  or  for  telephone 
service.  The  investor  who  is  going  to  put 
anv  serious  amount  of  money  into  the 
bond  or,  more  particularly,  into  the  stock 
of  such  companies  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  there  has  been  such  an  episode 
in  the  life  nf  this  company  and,  if  so,  what 
was  the  outcome  of  it. 

Usually,  the  public  utility  company  that 
has  had  its  rate  litigation,  its  public  up- 
r<  ,ir.  and  its  good  sound  beating  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  is  a  sounder,  safer,  and 
more  conservative  company  than  the  com- 
f>any  which  has  not  yet  experienced  it. 
"r»Jovvada\'s.  with  the  growth  of  the  Public 
5>ervice  Commission  idea,  this  question  of 
x'^ites  is  becoming  less  important;  but  it  is 
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still  one  of  the  main  points  to  be  considered 

in  buying  any  public  service  -security. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  soundest 
bond  b  that  issued  by  a  corporation  which 
shows  a  Strang  surplus  of  earnings  based 
on  very  low  rates. 

The  layman,  of  course,  though  he  recog- 
nizes that  these  general  rules  will  help  him 
in  selecting  safe  investments,  does  not 
know  how  to  nppU  them.  In  the  long 
run  the  whole  busmessof  investment  comes 
back  to  the  banker,  just  as  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  law  comes  back  to  the  lawyer.  If 
\'ou  have  a  good  lawyer  \ou  do  not  need 
to  worry  much  about  reading  up  the  law 
on  your  own  account;  similarly,  if  you 
have  a  sound  and  conservative  banking 
house  with  which  you  deal,  you  do  not 
need  to  study  very  deeply  the  technical!' 
ties  of  finance.  - 


THE  SOLID  MILLION  IN  GERMANY 

SECOND  ARTICLE  OF 

THE  WORLDWIDE  SWEEP  OF  SOCIALISM 

THE  MOST  SOCIALIZED  NATION  IN  EUROPE  BREEDING  IOO,CXX)  NEW  SOCIALISTS 
EVERY    YEAR  —  A    MIGHTV    PROTEST  AGAINST  CASTE» 
DOLLAR  SUFFRAGE,  AND  WAR 

BV 

SAMUr  1.  P.  ORTH 

iiA;>  k^<.:u<TLv  wrr.itvTcwru  me  ruNcu>AL  !iticiAUST  leadus  in  rtANCE,  ouuiany,  akd  tNC(.ANi>) 


IN  FRANCE  S<Kialism  means  agita- 
tion. In  Germany  it  means  organi- 
zation. That  is  a  difference  in 
temperament,  and  also  in  economic 
and  political  conditions. 
Germany  is  mediasval.  "  Divine  Rights  " 
is  written  on  tt»e  brow  of  the  Kaiser. 
Militarism  is  rampant,  and  lately  there 
has  been  .idtlcd  th<'  power  of  monew  This 
i»  the  trinity  that  rules  (.(rnian\  :  a 
mcdtieval  king,  a  feudal  aristdcracy,  and 
the  pushing.  i>arvenus  of  coal  dust  and  iron 
fllinj'.'i 

A  iii-uc  depressing  triumvirate  cannot 
A^^incd.    It  embraces  all  that  is 
monarchy,  haughty  in  aris^ 
ibbish  in  riches. 


The  old  Germany  with  its  love  for 
frugality,  fur  learning  and  modesty,  has 
retreated  before  the  rush  of  the  money 
getter.   "Business  has  eaten  the  heart 

out  of  sclinlarNhip."  one  of  her  greatest 
scholars  sorrowfully  complained  to  me  a 
few  months  ago. 

From  the  highest  officials  down  to  the 
lowest  is  a  series  of  cnstes,  like  the  serried 
steps  of  a  pyramid,  the  king  on  the  shin- 
ing iununit.  the  humble  officials  below. 
These  ofTicials  intermarry,  they  breed 
the  spirit  of  stratification. 

All  of  this  extends  into  private  life. 
The  Germans  are  from  the  cradle  educated 
into  a  fixed  system  of  layers.  The  career 
of  a  man  is  foreshortened  before  he  begins 
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it.  There  are  all  sorts  of  schools,  for  all 

sorts  of  children.  These  children  are  not 
judged  1  Their  ability  50  much  as  by 
their  parcntaije. 

Only  one  power  is  capable  of  breaking 
through  these  crusts — the  money  power. 
A  millionaire  can  marn'  a  duclicss.  One 
of  the  keenest  of  German  publicists  said 
to  me,  "  Our  social  lines  are  as  rigid  as  in  the 
Orient,  our  worship  of  money  as  ardent 
as  in  America.  W'c  are  a  contemptible 
cross  between  America  and  China." 

Germany  is,  then,  the  promising  field 
for  the  eruptive  forces  of  Socialism. 
Here  the  arm\'  is  the  most  intrenched  and 
the  most  insolent,  the  Government  the 
most  reactionary,  and  private  wealth  is 
growing  daily  in  influence  and  arrogance. 

And  in  this  fertile  field.  Socialism  has 
grown  in  proportion  to  the  hostility  that 
l<ing,  army,  and  wealth  have  heaped 
upon  it. 

Bismarck's  anti-Socialist  laws  read  like 

a  page  out  of  inquisitorial  Spain.  Two 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  aged  Emperor 
were  the  imtnediate  excuse  for  these  laws, 
that  enforced  every  rigor  known  to 
militarism  against  the  Socialists.  Cities 
were  put  under  a  "minor  state  of  siege," 
a  modified  sort  of  martial  law;  Social- 
Democrats  were  not  allowed  to  organize 
unions,  were  not  permitted  to  have  meet- 
ings without  the  permission  of  the  police, 
and,  at  every  meeting  so  permitted,  police 
were  present  to  dismiss  the  people  as  soon 
as  they  thouglit  the  law  had  been  violated. 
The  most  trivial  excuses  were  given  to 
stop  meetings.  For  instance,  Bebel  said 
in  one  nweting:  "Under  our  economic 
system  the  man  stays  at  home  and  does 
the  cooking,  while  the  wife  goes  To  the 
mill  to  work."  This  mild  arraignment 
of  the  existing  order  was  sufficient  to  end 
the  meeting. 

All  S<:»cialist  papers,  books,  iila\s,  songs, 
and  even  pictures,  were  put  upon  the 
Indix  Expurgaiorms  of  this  new  political 
papacy,  their  importation  was  punished. 
There  was  a  universal  exile  of  Socialist 
leaders  from  the  cities  under  the  ban. 

A  CELLAR  PROPAGANDA 

What  was  forbidden  in  the  open  \\as 
done  in   secret,   the  propaganda  was 


pushed  from  the  stmshine  into  cellars. 
The  police  were  outwitted,  the  Govern- 
ment's commission  made  plaintive  re- 
ports, every  year,  of  their  inability  to 
cope  with  the  determined  multitudes. 

Finally,  after  twelve  years  of  useless 
efforts,  after  1,400  publications  of  all  kinds 
had  been  interdicted,  and  1,500  jK-rsons 
imprisoned  to  serve  an  aggregate  sentence 
of  too  years,  the  anti-Sodalist  laws  were 
repealed.  Not  with  the  consent  of  the 
determined  man  who  forced  them  upon  the 
Empire;  iiismarck's  jaw  never  relaxed. 
He  wanted  to  make  the  punishment 
rxpatrintion.  But  the  Reichstag  balked, 
even  the  con.servati'.es  were  sick  of  the 
business.  Me  prorogued  the  i^ariiament 
and  went  before  the  people. 

bis.makck's  i>kfi-at 

Then  he  learned  what  deep  root  this 
plant,  whose  buds  he  had  been  clipping. 

had  taken  in  the  years  of  darkness.  The 
Social- Democrats  left  the  House  with 
1 1  members,  they  returned  with  35.  Back 
of  these  delegates  of  labor  were  1,437,000 
votes.  Rismarck  resigned.  And  Bebel 
was  justilied  in  his  proud  dictum,  made 
from  the  tribune  whence  the  Chancellor 
had  so  often  flayed  hhn:  "The  Qianodlor 
thought  he  had  us,  but  wc  have  him.** 
And  Ij'ebknecht,  the  scholar  amon^  the 
Socialists,  shoutal:  "Ihe  anti-Socialist 
laws  have  gone  down,  and  our  red  flag 
has  gone  up  to  the  mast  head." 

Bismarck  had  made  three  mistakes: 
First,  he  headed  off  a  true  Liberal  party, 
driving  the  liberal-minded  workingmen 
into  Social-Democracy:  second,  he  tried 
to  kill  Socialism  and  its  democracy  bv 
violence:  third,  he  thought  he  could  win 
the  workman  over  by  giving  him  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  state. 

His  elaborate  scheme  of  paternal  Social- 
ism was  inaugurated  by  an  old  age  pension 
aa,  folbwed  by  sick  benefits  and  accident 
insurance.  Nothing  surprised  the  old 
statesman  so  much  as  the  foll>-  of  his 
logic.  He  had  argued:  the  workman  is 
not  materially  interested  in  the  State;  he 
turns  to  Socialism  because  the  State  in 
the  abstract  does  nsit  reach  liis  intelligence; 
the  State  should  give  him  something 
concrete  to  hold  him,  then  he  would  ha* 
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^  tangible  interest  at  stake  and  Socialism 
<v«rotild  not  lure  him. 

I  n  spite  of  his  syllogism  and  its  resultant 
-g^en«sinn'..  Bt'.marck  *3w  that  the  working- 
aTien  kept  on  flocking  into  the  Social- 
Democtatic  fold  by  tte  tfaoosands. 

What  is  it,  then,  tbat  the  Social- 
Ot-mfKrat  wants? 

Let  me  elaborate  a  iittie  more  on  the 
^'  socialized"  condition  of  the  German  Stale 
•co-day,  then  the  answer  will  be  easier. 

THE  MOST  SOaAUZED  NATION 

• 

Germany  is  the  most  "socialized" 

nation  in  Europe.  The  State  ov.ns  all 
■tW  means  of  communicatifin,  railroads. 
^nais,  post,  telegraph,  parcels  post,  tele- 
phones, wireless  telegraph,  and  Zeppelin 
air-ships.  The  cities  own  the  public 
utilities,  are  landlords  of  vast  estates,  own 
and  manage  markets,  theatres,  electric- 
power  houses,  bake'Shops,  meat  shops, 
and  factories. 

A  German  laborer  may  bt^gin  life  at- 
tended by  a  physician  or  nurse  paid  by 
the  State:  he  is  christened  by  a  State 
dergyman:  is  taught  the  rudiments  cf 
learning  and  his  handicraft  h>-  the  State. 
He  begins  his  apprenticeship  under  the 
^tchful  eye  of  a  State  inspector  who 
sees  that  the  safeguards  to  health  and 
limb  are  faithfully  observed.  He  is 
drafted  by  the  State  into  the  army,  de- 
voting two  of  his  best  years  to  the  drill 
sergeant.  He  returns  to  work  from  the 
rigor  of  this  disciphne;  the  State  gives  htm 
license  to  marry,  registers  his  place  of 
residence,  and  follows  him  from  place  to 
place  wherever  he  moves,  if  lie  falls  ill» 
his  suffering  is  assuaged  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  wife  and  children  are  cared  for, 
and  that  his  expenses  will  be  paid  during 
illness,  and  he  spends  his  convalescence 
in  a  sumptuous  State  hospiT.Tl  if  he 
falls  victim  to  an  accident,  the  ample 
insurance,  even  if  he  be  permanently 
injured,  is  a  balm  to  his  suffering.  If  he 
unfortunately  becomes  that  most  pitiable 
of  all  creatures,  a  man  (^^ut  of  work,  city 
and  State  unite  to  find  or  make  work  for 
him.  If  he  wanden  from  town  to  town 
in  search  of  work,  the  cities  through  which 
»•  "masses  offer  him  free  hospitality.  If 
es  to  move  to  another  part  of  his 
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town,  the  monidpal  bctraaa  mE  be  glad 
to  bdp  lini  find  a  house,  or  even  lend  Inm 

money  to  get  one  of  his  ouu. 

If  be  is  in  dispute  with  his  eoquloy^r,  the 
Government  fnmislies  a  court  of  arbrtra- 
tioo.    If  he  is  sued  by  his  master  or  wishes 

to  "^'-e  h:rT>.  the  State  has  provided  a  ^pecial 
industnaJ  court,  if  he  is  in  trouble  the 
city  places  a  lawyer  at  his  disposal. 

PEN5I0.SS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

And  if  by  rare  chance,  through  the 
grace  of  the  State's  strict  sanitary  regu- 
jations  and  by  careful  living,  he  reaches 
the  age  of  se^cntx .  he  ^ill  find  the  closing 
days  of  his  life  eased  by  a  pension,  very 
sn^aO  to  be  sure,  but  yet  enough  to  make 
him  more  wdcome  to  the  relatives  or 
friends  who  are  charged  with  roinisiermg 
to  his  wants. 

Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  day 
is  the  price  that  Germany  pays  for  this 
system  </  indu-irial  pensions  alone.  More 
than  1 0.000,000  workmen  are  insured 
under  the  accident,  old  age,  and  sickness 
acts.  This  does  not  include  the  vast 
horde  of  (jfTicials  who  are  pensioned  in 
arnn  and  navy,  preachers,  teachers, 
judges,  the  national  and  local  civil  lists 
—  policemen,  firemen,  janitors,  and  all 
the  rest.  There  is  onl>'  one  considerable 
class  of  workers  left  out  —  the  private 
salaried  employees  —  such  as  clerks,  steno- 
graphers, etc.  There  is  a  law  now  in  the 
Reichstag  extending  the  pension  acts  to 
this  class.  I  hen  only  a  minority  of  the 
65,000,000  inhabitants  will  be  without 
the  benefit  of  some  public  stipend.  Ger- 
many is  the  pen  I  n  r's  paradise. 

And  it  is  in  this  land  of  cautious  carc- 
taking  for  the  humbler  folk,  that  Social' 
Democracy  casts  half  the  Socialist  votes 
for  the  world. 

What  does  the  Social- Democrat  want? 

First  of  all,  he  wants  democracy.  He 
wants  property  and  prerogative  subor- 
dinated to  man. 

The  Empire  is  a  political  hodge-podge. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  governments,  from 
Liberal  Bavaria  to  the  crabbed  junkerdom 
(or  landlordism)  of  Mecklenburg  —  there 
are  princii)alities.  dukedoms,  kingdoms, 
and  free  cities,  all  with  ancient  charters, 
privileges,  and  prerogatives.  None  is  demo- 
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ciatk,  and  most  of  them  resort  to  ingenious 
devices  to  make  n  Social-OemQaatk major- 
ity remain  a  minority. 

ONE-VOTE  MEN   VS.   FOUR-VOTE  MEN 

For  instance,  take  Saxony,  an  enlight- 
ened little  kingdom,  with  Dresden,  the 
art  city,  for  its  capital.  Only  two  years 
ago  tlids  kingdom  passed  a  new  election 
law.  The  voters  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  Ail  males  of,  25  years  have  one 
vole:  tluiae  vho  have  an  annual  income 
of  about  1^3$  have  two  votes;  those  with 
about  ?445  income  have  three  votes: 
those  with  |>32$  have  four  votes.  But 
in  every  case  the  income  must  be  either 
from  property  or  from  professional  service. 

There  are  91  members  in  the  Saxon 
diet.  The  new  law  arranged  the  districts 
so  that  only  43  —  less  than  half  —  are 
from  the  dties.  The  country  vote  is 
safely  anti-Socialist.  But  the  cities  of 
Dresden.  Chemnitz,  and  Leipsic  have  a 
large  Social-Democratic  population.  In 
Leipsic  the  vote  stood  as  follows: 

32,576  voters  in  the  one-vote  class  cast 

^,^-6  votes. 

20,323  vutcrs  in  the  two-vutc  class  cast 
40,646  votes. 

8,^38  voters  in  the  three-vole  chss  cast 
25,614  votes. 

18491  voters  in  the  four-voic  class  cast 
73.964  votes. 

The  four-vote  class  cast  double  the  vote 
of  the  one-vote  class,  with  about  half  as 
many  voters. 

With  this  handicap  the  Social-Democrats 
went  into  battle.  They  won  more  than 
one  half  of  the  voters,  but  elected 
only  one  fourth  the  members.  Ihcy 
were  offered  the  vicfr'presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  the  offer  had 
a  string  tied  to  it.  they  must  attend  the 
reception  given  by  the  king  to  the  depu- 
ties. They  had  always  refused  to  recog- 
niie  Royalty  in  this  way,  and  would  not 
surrender  now  for  the  sake  ot  office. 

Or  take  the  ancient  free  cities.  In 
LQbeck  there  are  lao  members  in  the 
legislature,  105  of  whom  are  elected  by  the 
electors  whose  income  is  $420  a  year.  In 
Hamburg  no  one  can  vole  whose  income 
is  less  than  fa ^2  a  year.  In  Bremen  the 
elKtors  are  divided  into  groups,  each 


group  representing  a  certain  kind  of 
property  or  activity,  and  these  groups 
elect  the  legislature. 

But  the  special  grievance  of  the  Sodal> 
Democrat  is  Prussia,  the  predominating 
state  of  the  Empire.  Here  the  three-class 
system  prevails.  Each  electoral  district 
is  divided  into  precincts,  the  tax-payers 
of  each  predna  are  listed  according  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  they  pay,  the  largest 
payers  on  the  top,  the  smallest  on  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  list.  The  total  amount  of 
taxes  paid  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
those  who  pa\-  the  upper  one  third  are 
class  one,  the  middle  one  third  are  class 
two,  the  lower  one  third  are  class  three. 
Each  of  these  groups  elects  the  same 
number  of  electors,  and  these  ekctois 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  REICHSTAG 

SHOWING  THAT  Till   MJCIALISTS,  WITH  3?  PER  CENT. 
OP  THL  stATS,  AHr  TiiV.  STKONGHOT 

BODY  IN  THB  PARLIAMENT 

meet  and  choose  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  Classes  one  and  two  usuallv 
combine  to  control  the  elections.  Some 
.queer  things  happen.  For  instance,  one 
precinct  in  Berlin  has  }  men  in  the  first 
class,  8  in  the  second  class.  204  in  the  third 
class.  1  he  eleven  in  classes  one  and  two 
have  everything  their  own  way.  In  190). 
the  Social-Democrats,  for  the  first  onu 
contested  an  election  for  the  Prussian  diet. 
Ihe  conditions  are  too  hard  for  them  to 
hope  for  success.  They  cast  314.149 
votes,  and  the  Conservatives  cast  324,157: 
the  Social-Democrats  failed  to  elect  any 
representatives,  the  Conservatives  elected 
143.  In  the  last  election,  the  Social- 
Democrats  cast  practically  24  per  cent. 
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of  the  votes  and  elected  seven  members  in  a 
house  of  420.  The  districts  are  so  gerry- 
mandered That  the  rural  population,  com- 
prising 30  per  cent,  of  the  total,  elect  the 
majority  of  the  members. 

The  Social-Democrats  are,  first  of  all, 
demandinfj  the  abolition  of  property 
qualificatiuns  for  elections. 

They  are,  secondly,  demanding  the  same 
freedom  that  is  vouchsafed  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.. 

A  SOCIAUSTS     vacation"   IN  JAIL 

They  are  the  recipient  of  constant 
annoyances.  The  Government  considers 

them  enemies  of  monarchy,  and  excuses 
Its  petty  persecutions  on  the  ground  of 
self-preservation.  Men  are  still  impris- 
oned for  opinion's  sake.  Last  year  Ernest 
Heilman.  the  clever  editor  of  the  Chem- 
nitz P^olksstimm^,  the  leading  Social- 
DemrKratic  orj^an  of  Saxony,  was 
scnLcriLtd  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  writing  and  publishing  a  caustic  but 
brilliant  editorial  on  the  Kaiser  as  landlord 
and  taxpayer.  He  told  me,  some  da\s 
ix'fore  he  began  his  "vacation,"  as  he 
laughingly  called  it,  that  all  liis  assistants 
had  served  time  for  similar  offenses.  And 
wherever  we  went  on  the  day  of  my  visit, 
he  was  greeted  by  the  workingmen  in  a 
jocular  spirit  and  congratulated  upon  his 
opporluniiy  to  spend  the  hot  months  of 
summer  in  a  cool  place.  This  is  the  spirit 
in  which  these  prosecutions  are  received. 
They  engender  no  great  respect  or  love 
for  the  Cjoverniiicnt. 

Police  are  still  present  at  public  meet- 
ings to  remind  the  eager  orators  that 
freedom  of  speech  is  not  a  reality.  And 
the  presiding  magistrate  is  usually  content 
with  the  evidence  of  the  policeman  when 
the  offending  speaker  is  arrested. 

February  13,  191  ov  was  set  aside  as  a 
day  for  demonstrations  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  throughout  the  Fmpire. 
The  following  notice  appeared  on  the 
bulletins  of  Berlin: 

Notice!  'I  he  right  to  the  iUccti  hereby 
proclaimed.  The  streets  serve  primarily  for 
trafiiv.-.  R<,'>istnncc  will  be  met  wiith  force  of 
arms,    i  warn  the  cunom. 

Police  President  I  ago. 

Berlin,  Feb.  t).  1910. 


The  Social-Democratic  papers  called 
attention  to  the  fact  thr^t  the  notices  were 
written  on  the  same  forms  that  the  Police- 
President  so  often  used  to  announce  the 
clearing  of  the  streets  of  all  traffic  on 
account  of  military  parades. 

The  right  to  hold  tl|e  demonstration 
being  denied,  they  planned  another  to  be 
held  in  Treptow  Park.  This  the  police 
also  forbade,  and  placed  sentries  on  every 
street  leading  to  the  park.  One  hundred 
and  hfty  thousand  Socialists  then 
met,  on  the  designated  day,  in  the  I  ier- 
garten,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and 
90  secretly  had  the  word  been  given,  and 
so  quietly  had  it  been  executed,  and  so 
orderly  was  this  vast  throng  of  working- 
men,  that  the  police  knew  nothing  about 
it  until  the  meeting  was  over  and  the 
crowds  were  dispersing. 

T  here  are,  every  \  ear,  collisions  with  the 
police,  followed  by  arrests.  And  every 
year,  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
party,  the  honor  roll  of  the  martyrs  is  read. 

THE  ROAD   K)  SOCIAL  SUICIDE 

Social-DeiiiocracN  is,  of  cour'^^e  un- 
fashionable. It  is  also  politically  suicidal. 
The  Social-Democrat  is  not  only  ostra- 
cized from  "society,"  he  is  disqualified 
from  holding  office.  While  he  may  vote 
for  members  of  the  national  Parliament, 
he  cannot  become  even  a  care-taker  in  a 
public  comfort  station.  This  disquali- 
fication is.  of  course,  not  a  legal  one.  But 
it  is  more  effective  than  any  statute  could 
make  it.  In  Germany  there  has  been  no 
Briand,  no  John  Burns.  Schoolmasters 
with  socialistic  sympathies  leanied  long 
ago  to  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves. 
The  clergy  in  the  State  Church  have  only 
to  recall  the  experience  of  Pastor  Nau- 
mann, until  recently  a  member  of  the  Reich- 
stag as  a  Radical  Liberal,  who  sacrificed  a 
pastorate  to  his  convictions.  And  pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  who  are  not 
content  with  the  "Socialism  of  the  Chair/* 
remember  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Aarons,  a 
Social-Democrat  who  had  declared  in 
public  that  Social-Democracy  was  the 
"  lesser  evil  '*  that  threatened  the  State.  A 
law  was  promptly  passed,  prohibiting 
members  of  the  University  from  meddling 
in  any  way  with  Social-Democrats. 
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So,  if  you  are  a  lawyer,  you  cannot  be   parties  in  the  lobbies  of  the  Reichstag. 


a  judge,  if  a  minister,  you  cannot  get  a 
church,  and  if  a  scholar,  you  cannot  get  a 
chair — if  you  are  a  Social-Democrat. 

"Do  you  enjoy  freedom  from  political 
interference  in  your  position?"  1  asked 
a  high  otficial  in  the  insurance  Office. 
"Absotute  fiPeedom,"  he  replied.  "We 
can  vote;  tallc,  think  as  we  please.  Only 
we  must  not  vote,  talk,  or  think  with  tin 
Social-Democrats.  1  hat  warrants  our  im- 
mediate dismissal,  on  the  ground  that  the 


They  are  enemies.  The  Social-Democrats 
never  attend  a  public  function  where 
they  will  be  expected  to  cheer  the  Kaiser. 
This  year  they  remained  away  from  the 
opening  of  the  new  Berlin  city  Jiall  for 
that  reason 

In  South  Germany  there  is  no  such 
bitterness.  The  King  of  Bavaria  is  not 
afraid  to  shake  hands  with  Von  Voll- 
niar,  the  Prince  of  Socialists  and  the 
bocialisi  among  princes.    But  in  Bavaria 


000 


Social-Democrats  are  bent  on  destroying   it  is  no  morui  crime  to  call  up  a  puMk 

the  prt- ent  Government." 

Ihe  Berlin  daily  Vorwacrts,  the  great 
central  organ  of  the  party,  is  prohibited 
in  the  barracks.  The  poor  recruit  dares 

not  even  wrap  his  sausages  and  buns  in  a 
discardetl  cop\ ,  without  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  the  guard-house. 

IHh  SIlAnow  OF  THE  KAISF-R 

This  sort  of  tyranny  is  only  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  Emperor.  He  said  publicly, 
with  some  want  of  tact,  many  years  ago: 
"The  Social-Democrats  are  a  band  of 
persons  who  arc  unworthy  of  their  father- 
land." And  more  recently  he  said:  "The 
Social-Demociats  are  a  honie  of  father- 
land-!ess  ne'er-do-wells." 

Ihe  Socialists  retaliate.  To  them  the 
"divine  rights"  have  become  human  folly. 
One  of  the  workmen  whose  home  I  was 
visiting  said  to  me:  "If  the  Kaiser  were 
to  come  through  this  part  of  Berlin,  I 
would  draw  the  curtains  to  the  front  win- 
dows and  take  my  chiklren  back  into  the 
kitchen.  So  woiiid  all  my  neighbors." 
You  look  in  vain  for  the  picture  of  a 
Hohen^oUcrn  or  of  Bismarck  in  the  homes 
of  these  people.  Marx,  Bebel,  Liebknecht, 
La  Salle,  are  there. 

They  have  their  own  petty  tyrannies. 
If  you  want  work  you  must  join  the  union. 
If  you  want  to  be  treated  in  a  neighborly 
way,  vote  with  the  Social- Democrats. 
Many  a  small  shop-keeper  has  felt  the 
compelling  force  of  boycotts,  when  he 
votexl  against  the  Social-Democrat  ticket. 

In  Prussia  this  feeling  <tf  personal 
hatred  runs  very  high ;  there  are  no  fricndh* 
good  mornings  between  Social- Democrats 
and  Conservatives.  The  Socialists  do  not 
mingle  joyously  with  groups  from  other 
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A  PARALLEL  THAT  ORIVES  THOUSANDS  OF  THE  POORER 
CLASSES  INTO  THfi  tOUALlSTiC  MOVEMENT 

functionary  on  the  telephone  and  ask  him 
a  question.  Woe  to  the  man  who  dares 
this  in  Prussia!  Ut!icialdom  there  can 
only  be  approached  respectfully,  by  per- 
son or  formal  writing. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  what  tlie  Social- 
Democrats  want.  They  want  the  same 
political  freedom,  the  same  political 
chances  extended  to  the  Social-Democrats 
that  arc  given  by  the  State  to  members 
of  other  parties. 

It  is  not  physical  comfort  that  they  are 
seeking.   In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
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is  the  laboring  man  in  such  snug  circum- 
stances. Let  us  take  a  walk  through  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin  inhabited  b\'  working- 
men.  We  will  ch(X)se  Rixdorf,  a  district 
controlled  by  the  Social-Democratic  vote. 

AN  EMPIltE  WITHOUT  SLUMS 

You  are  surprised  at  the  clean  streets, 

the  trees,  the  lawns  and  (lowers  in  the 
leading  avenue;  at  the  prosperous  appear- 
ance of  the  flats  and  tenements,  with 
their  myriad  balconies  gay  with  fkywers 
and  vines.  Yoo  enter  a  dozen  courts  and 
backyards,  every  one  is  scrupulously  clean. 
You  visit  the  workman  in  his  rooms  — 
there  are  only  three  or  four,  or  maybe  only 
two  rooms.  But  they  are  all  well  lighted 
and  neat.  On  the  streets  are  troops  <rf 
children,  all  comfortably  clothed,  none 
neglected.  You  compare  them  with  the 
listless,  ragged  waifs  of  London. 

We  stop  to  inspect  the  shop  windows, 
to  admire  the  pastries,  meats,  and  vege- 
tables that  these  workers  buy.  Here  is  a 
hatter  with  a  silk  hat  in  his  window.  Who 
will  buy  a  silk  hat  in  this  poor  neighbor- 
hood? Your  guide  tells  you,  "Some  for&- 
inan  or  skilled  mechanic." 

Here  you  find  no  abject  poverty. 
There  is  none.  1  asked  a  score  of  Rix- 
dorfers  to  tell  me  of  povert)'.  Each  one 
knew  a  widow  or  unfortunate  neighbor 
who  ** had  a  pretty  h  i  rd  umc  of  it."  "  But 
can't  you  take  me  to  a  .street  where  ever^• 
home  is  in  misery  and  people  don  t  know 
where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from?" 

"Aeb»  mein  CoU,  no,  we  don't  have 
that  in  all  German) 

And  they  do  not.  There  is  plent\  of 
poverty  —  and  the  charity  reports  show 
a  rapid  increase  —  but  it  is  clean,  systema- 
tized. There  are  no  slums  —  no  stenches. 

And  you  wonder  why  these  men  are 
protestors.  Why  do  they  want  to  vote, 
to  hold  office,  to  help  manage  the  big 
affairs  when  such  comfort  is  their  tot? 

REVOl  I  TIONISTS  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  H:ARN 

I  minified  one  evenin<^  with  a  s^roup  of 
laborers  in  their  gardens.  Lver>  family 
contrives  to  have  a  gjurdtn^garUn'^aubt 
—  outside  the  city.  We  had  t  11  d  long 
into  The  nii'ht  on  Socialism,  p'liius,  and 
social  ideals,  and  ihey  had  asked  me  a 


great  many  questions  about  America, 
especially  about  our  free  schoob.  Finally 
1  tdd  them  I  couldn't  understand  why 

they  were  such  L-rumblers.  After  a  long 
pause,  one  of  them,  a  foreman  in  a  machine 
shop,  said:  "Well,  we  German  workmen 
are  fairly  wdl  off.  And  I  would  be  In- 
clined to  be  content.  But  my  boy  can't 
go  to  the  University." 

There  you  have  the  answer.  It  is  that 
intangible  barrier  interposed  between 
these  intderable  castes  that  make  the 
und«<-man  feel  WKkedly  toward  the  upper. 
Blouse  the  harrier  is  impassable. 

I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  par- 
ticular foreman  had  an  attractive  and 
bright  lad,  and  was  eager  for  him  to  get  on. 
But  he  spurmd  charity^  and  he  could  not 
afford  the  money  required  for  his  college 
education.  Social-Democracy  is  a  protest 
against  political  privilege  and  the  hard- 
ening crusts  of  caste. 

These  workmen  for  fifty  years  have 
learned  that  if  they  want  an)'thinp  done 
they  must  do  it  themselves.  The  Social- 
Democratic  parly  is  the  enginery  of  their 
power. .  And  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
their  party  machine  is  the  most  perfect 
political  organization  in  Furope:  Ameri- 
can party  machines  are  crude  and  ama- 
teurish compared  with  it.  The  only 
rival  is  the  well-oiled,  ball-bearing,  silver- 
plated,  inter-acting,  noiseless  mechanism 
designed  by  the  gentry  of  England  for  the 
running  of  the  great  Empire. 

The  Social-Democratic  party  is  a  labor 
party  and  seeks  the  codperation  of  the 
labor  unions.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
these  unions:  the  "Christians,"  or^ani/ed 
by  the  Centre  party,  to  keep  Catholic 
workmen  within  the  fold;  the  Hirsb- 
Dunker  unions,  organized  under  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Liberal  partv;  and  the  Social- 
Democratic  unions.  I^ach  kind  of  labor 
union  has,  therefore,  some  political  signifi- 
cance. The  "Christians"  number  about 
^oo.ooo;  the  Liberals^  100,000,  and  the 
Social-Democrats  about  2,000,000. 

Hui  the  or,L;amzation  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  unions  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  part  y.  There  are  two  organizations. 
Not  all  members  of  the  union  vole  the 
partv  ticket.  But  all  sympathize  with  the 
party  programme.   This  separateness  of 
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organization  is  in  itself  an  element  of  There  are  lecture,  concert,  and  dance  halls, 

strength.   It  gives  spirit  to  the  unions  and  libraries,  restaurants,  lodgings  for  the  wan- 

an  accommodating  temper  to  the  party.  dering  craftsman,  committee  rooms,  etc. 

In  most  of  the  cities  these  powerful  I  he  cultural  activities  of  the  party  and 
Social-Democratic  unions  own  huge  club  of  the  unions  throw  an  illuminating  side- 
houses  (called  Gnverkscba/ts-bduser).  light  upon  the  character  of  the  people 
Here  you  will  find  all  sorts  of  conveniences,  and  upon  the  quality  of  their  purpose. 
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THE  kaiser's  faith  IN  WAR 


THE  ANNUAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  RECRUITS  BEFORE  THE  CASTLE  IN  BERLIN  —  A  SPECTACLE  THAT  IS  PECU- 
LIARLY HATEFUL  TO  THE  SOCIALISTS,  BOTH  BECAUSE  THEY  DISLIKE  THL  KAISFR  TO  WHOM  THE  SOLDIERS 
SWEAR  ALLEGIANCE  AT  THIS  REVIEW  AND  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  OPPOSED  TO  ALL  WAR 
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There  are  night  schools,  lectures,  educa- 
tional excursions,  a  juvenile  department 
to  bring  up  the  youth  in  the  gospel  of  the 
party,  and  in  Berlin  a  training  school  for 
the  more  gifted  young  men  who  wish  to 
become  editors  and  politicians.  There 
are  art  exhibits.  Some  years  ago,  a  revolt 
took  place  against  the  filthy  literature  some 
German  publishers  were  spreading  among 
the  young.  Now  the  labor  unions  are 
publishing  classics  for  youth  and  selling 
them  at  a  nominal  price  to  workingmen. 

Last  summer,  when  I  was  in  Berlin, 
three  rcxjms  in  the  Club  house  were  fitted 
up  as  a  model  workingman's  home. 
Kitchen,  bedroom,  and  sitting  room, 
furnished  neatly,  cheaply,  durably;  the 
walls  in  subdued  tints,  hung  with  artistic 
prints.  I  have  been  in  many  homes  in 
Charlottenburg  where  less  taste  and  more 
money  were  displayed.  These  nx>ms  were 
crowded  several  times  a  week  with  working- 
men  and  their  wives,  eager  to  learn. 

The  party  is  controlled  by  an  executive 
committee  who  govern  with  the  dignity 
of  a  college  faculty,  the  astuteness  of 
politicians,  and  the  frugality  of  tradesmen. 
There  are  76  daily  papers  in  the  party 


press,  many  weeklies  and  monthlies,  and 
even  juvenile  and  humorous  journals. 
Some  of  the  trade  journals  have  a  wide 
influence.  The  metal  workers'  journal 
has  500,000  subscribers,  and  the  masons' 
journal  300,000. 

Last  year  more  than  44,000  meetings 
were  held,  more  than  23,000,000  circulars 
and  2,500,000  pamphlets  distributed. 

The  keynote  of  all  this  activity  is  party 
solidarity.  "We  have  no  factions,  we 
are  one.  Personally,  any  Social-Democrat 
may  think  as  he  pleases  and  do  as  he 
pleases,  but  when  it  comes  to  political 
activity  we  insist  that  he  act  with  the 
party,"  Dr.  Siidekum,  one  of  the  younger 
party  leaders  and  editor  of  an  influential 
monthly,  told  me. 

Evidences  of  party  discipline  are  not 
wanting.  The  dogmatic  Prussian  element 
is  particularly  paternal  in  its  scoldings  of 
the  S<)Uth  Germans,  when  the  Bavarians 
or  Badensians  slip  through  the  fingers  of 
party  rigor  and  vote  for  the  budgets  in 
their  state  legislatures.  The  annual  party 
convention  is  the  safety  valve  against  this 
party  czardom.  Here  everybody  frees 
his  mind  with  naive  directness.  Every 


IMPRESSIVE  VOTE  FOR  PEACE 

BERLIN,  CASTING  A  UNANIMOUS  BALLOT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 
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FED  THROUGH  STATE  CHARITY 

WOMEN  WAITING  IN  LINE  FOK  TICKETS  THAT  ENTITLE 
THEM  TO  RECEIVE   POTAIOES  SUPPLIED  FREE 
BY  THE  CITY  GOVERNMENT  OF  MUNICH 


one  says  anjthing  he  likes  and  returns  to 
his  home,  satisfied  that  he  has  had  fair  play. 

Solidarity  there  is,  whatever  the  cost. 
And  a  class  consciousness,  a  homogeneity, 
a  brotherhood.  They  call  one  another 
comrades. 

Beneath  this  organization  of  party  and 
of  workmen  is  a  fundamental  wisdom, 


insisted  upon  everywhere:  first  be  a  good 
workman,  then  make  your  demands  and 
vote. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  capable  men 
have  arisen  from  among  the  humble  to 
guide  this  powerful  machine.  The  most 
interesting  man  in  Germany  is  August 
Bebel,  a  woodturner.  To  belong  to  the 
party,  dues  are  required,  and  willing 
service.  The  party  membership  has 
grown  rapidly  the  last  few  years:  in  1906 
it  was  384.527;  in  1907,  530,466;  1908, 
587,336;  1909,  633,309;  1910,  720.038; 
191 1,  850,000. 

Mere  is  a  party  of  nearly  a  million, 
willingly  paying  dues  from  their  frugal 
wages  and  glad  to  be  sent  into  any  party 
service  where  they  can  be  useful. 

The  following  table  shows  the  voting 
strength  of  the  part\': 
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43 
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men's  years  OF  ARMY  SERVICE 
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This  does  not  show  their  present  strength. 
Their  enemies  were  jubilant  in  1907 
when  they  cut  their  representation  in  two. 
The  Kaiser,  with  military  phrase,  said, 
"The  Socialists  have  been  ridden  down" 
—  as  cavalry  rides  down.  They  thought: 
now  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Social- 
ism. I  hey  were  mistaken.  Many  of  the 
lost  seats  have  been  regained.  And  the 
elections  of  191 2  added  another  blow  to 
their  hopes.  The  Socialists  emerged  with 
1 10  members,  or  27  per  cent,  of  all. 

In  city  and  provincial  politics,  the 
party  is  not  so  powerful.  1  have  shown 
how  local  election  laws  discriminate 
against  them.  In  nineteen  provincial 
legislatures  they  have  186  members;  in 
396  city  councils,  1813  members;  in  2,009 
communal  councils,  5,720  members. 

In  the  Reichstag  the  Socialist  group 
is  the  centre  of  daily  commotion  and 
interest.  "Our  entire  public  life  centres 
about  this  party,"  complained  a  National 
Liberal  member,  because  the  ministers 
gave  such  elaborate  replies  to  the  Social- 
Democrats  and  barely  a  word  to  the 
other  groups. 

Of  the  Socialistic  side  of  the  movement 
nothing  very  definite  can  be  said.  The 
party  is  Democratic  first.  Socialistic  sec- 


THE  BURDEN  OF  MILITARISM 

THAT  COSTS  THE  GERMAN  NATION  $)US.OOO,000  A  YEAR.     PARAOF  OF  THE  KAISER'S  GUARD  BbFORE 

IHF  ROVAL  PAL  Art.  AT  l>OTSrtAM 


THE  GOAL  OF  GERMAN  SOCIALISTS 

WHOSE  BITTEREST  COMPLAINT  IS  THAT  THEY  CANNOT 
SEND  THEIR  SONS  TO  COLLEGE.  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEIPSIC 


ond.  I  asked  Herr  Bebel  how  much  of 
the  Utopian  was  left  and  he  replied,  "We 
are  too  busy  doing  things  to  dream. 
When  I  was  converted  to  Socialism,  when  1 
was  Saul  and  became  Paul,  we  were  so  over- 
whelmed with  misery  and  so  persecuted 
that  we  naturally  thought  violent  revo- 
lution was  the  only  way  to  make  things 
belter.    Since  then  I  have  seen  the  most 
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JOHANNES  KAEMPF 

THE  RADICAL  WHO  WAS  RECENTLY  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REICHSTAG 

wonderful  changes  come  over  society. 
We  have  won  victory  after  victory.  New 
problems  have  arisen  that  Marx  never 
dreamed  of.  We  have  accomplished  all 
this  progress  by  meeting  each  problem 
specifically.  So  we  have  learned  to  look 
upon  our  work  as  transforming,  not  over- 
throwing, society.  But  our  ultimate  goal 
of  sfxial  ownership  of  the  great  forces  of 
pnxiuction  and  distribution  is  constantly 
before  us.  And,  believe  me,  some  day  the 
break  will  come,  and  the  flood  will  sweep 


AUGUST  FERDINAND  BEBEL 

THE  WOODTURNER  WHO  IS  THE  LEADER  OF 
THE  GERMAN  SOCIALISTS 

everything  before  it;  then  will  come  the 
end  of  centralized  wealth  and  tyrannical 
government." 

Von  Vollmar,  the  gentlest  and  most 
cultured  of  gentlemen,  who  sacrificed 
social  distinction  and  political  opportunity 
to  his  convictions,  told  me:  "When  I 
was  young,  and  the  State  hounded  us  to 
death,  1  naturally  believed  revolution 
the  only  way  to  general  betterment. 
But  that  has  all  changed.  We  have 
alread)'  revolutionized  Germany.  When 


THE  CEKMAN  KAISER 

WM«*I    HAINm  OF   WKIAI.ISTS  IS  RFFlKt/tEDIN  THE 
kl^VI.Kfc   miMMI^NT   THEY   HKCEIVE  FROM 
t'llllLIC  OFFICIALS 


KARL  LIEBKNECHT 

THE   SOCIALIST  WHO  WAS  RECENTLY  ELECTED  TO  THE 
REICHSTAG  TO  REPRESENT  THE   KAISER'S  HOME 
DISTRICT  OF  POTSDAM 
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I  look  back  thirty  years  I  marvel  at  what 
has  been  done.  We  must  not  be  so  stupid 
as  to  fasten  our  hopes  on  violence.  The 
ferment  works  day  and  night.  Change 
is  constant." 

Of  the  old-fashioned  Marxians,  Kautsky 
is  still  the  orthodox  prophet  and  Rosa 
Luxemburg  the  fiery  evangelist.  But  even 
their  utterances  are  growing  ever  tamer. 

Nobody  is  bothering  very  much  about 
the  "new  social  order."  Every  one  is 
anxious  about  the  troubles  of  to-day. 

The  Social-Democrats  never  vote  for 
the  army  and  navy  appropriations.  They 
are  anti-militarists  but  not  anti-patriots. 
Von  Vollmar  said,  in  the  Bavarian  diet, 
some  years  ago:  "  If  the  necessity  should 
arise  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  against 
foreign  invasion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Social- Democrat  is  as  patriotic  as  his 
neighbor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
foolish  notion  should  ever  arise  to  use  the 
army  for  the  support  of  a  waning  class 
prerogative,  for  the  defence  of  indefensi- 
ble demands,  and  for  the  crushing  of  those 
ambitions  which  are  the  product  of  our 
times  and  the  necessary  result  of  our 
economic  growth,  then  we  are  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
army  will  remember  that  it  has  come  from 
the  people,  and  that  its  awn  interests  are 
those  of  the  masses." 

Last  summer,  at  the  Social-DemtKratic 
convention  at  Jena,  while  the  Mohkco 
trouble  threatened  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  Herr  Bebel  made  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  speech,  that  was  reported 
by  the  column  throughout  Europe  and 
had  a  far-reaching  influence  in  settling 
the  question.  He  vividly  described  the 
horrible  actualities  of  war,  and  scathingly 
denounced  our  "civilization"  for  permit- 
ting the  "killing  of  men  for  the  conquest 
of  land."  He  intimated  that  the  S<xialists 
would  not  refuse  to  fight  in  defense  of 
their  fatherland,  but  that  they  would  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  war. 

German  disarmament  will  be  long  in  corn- 
gin,  but  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  a 
proletarian,  not  a  capitalist,  victory. 

Definitely  it  can  be  said  that  German 
Socialism  has  coerced  the  Government, 
slowly  but  surely,  from  absolutism  into  a 
gradual  recognition  of  democracy;  that 


it  has  compelled  the  wealth  of  the  land  to 
share  some  of  its  profits  with  the  working- 
men,  in  the  form  of  pensions;  and  that 
it  is  working  valiantly  against  the  military 
tyranny  that  costs  the  nation  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day  and  the  young  man  two  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  In  private  property 
it  has  not  made  many  dents. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  this  unique 
party?  It  is  a  laboring  man's  party.  Of 
its  I  ID  members  in  the  Reichstag,  the 
majority  are  laboring  men,  the  others  are 
editors,  lawyers,  etc.  A  large  majority 
of  the  workingmen  are  already  in  the  fold. 


THE  LUXURY  OF  GERMAN  SOCIALISTS 

THR  INNI-R  COURT  OF  THE  CLUB  HOLbfc  FOR  SOCIALIST 
WORKINGMLN  IN  BtRLIN 


There  are  only  two  directions  in  which 
it  can  hope  for  recruits:  among  the 
agricultural  laborers  and  the  small  busi- 
ness men  and  tradespeople.  The  agri- 
cultural laborer  is  almost  hopeless.  He 
is  stolid,  stupid,  without  bl(X)d  or  fire. 
The  Church  and  the  junker  (large  land- 
owner) have  him  between  them. 

But  there  are  many  evidences  that  the 
small  tradesman  and  the  business  man  are 
lotjking  toward  Social-Democracy  for  help 
against  the  trusts  that  are  squeezing  him. 
Von  Vollmar  told  me  that  a  great  many 
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SOCIALISTS  CANVASSING  FOR  VOTES  AT  A  POLLING  PLACE 


business  and  tradesmen  voted  for  him 
in  Munich.  And  my  conversatiorts  .with 
a  number  of  tradespeople  in  South  Ger- 
many bears  out  the  general  opinion  that 
the  barrier  is  breal<ing  down.  A  well 
known  business  man  in  Baden  told  me 
that  he  had  several  times  voted  for  Social- 
Democrats,  and  that  many  of  his  business 
acquaintances  had  done  likewise. 

Dr.  L.  Frank,  of  Mannheim,  the  "New 
I -a  Salle"  of  the  party,  said  to  me:  "There 
are  many  of  the  students  and  younger 


professional  men,  lawyers,  journalists, 
engineers,  etc.,  coming  over  to  us.  They 
see  the  futilit\'  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
movement.  .And  the\'  learn  we  are  not  as 
revolutionary  as  we  are  painted.  I  con- 
sider our  ability  to  attract  the  intellectuals 
the  real  test  of  our  strength,  the  thermom- 
eter that  registers  our  power." 

When  Social-Democracy  becomes  both 
proletarian  and  intellectual  liberalism, 
some  strange  changes  will  be  wrought  in 
the  German  hierarchv. 
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WHEN  WE  GET  THE  PARCELS  POST 

HOW  PACKAGES  WEIGHING  ELEVEN   POUNDS  MAY   BE  SENT  U)NG  DISTANCES  BY 
MAIL  AT  TRIFLING  COST  IN  GERMANY,  FRANCE,   ENGLAND,  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  CHINA,  AND — ^SOME  DAY — IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 

IF  YOU  happen  to  live  in  Phillips- 
town,  U.  S.  A.,  and  want  a  dozen 
fresh-laid  eggs  every  day  direct  from 
a  farmer,  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  to  get  them  is  to  iiave  the 
farmer  send  them  to  you  by  the  newly 
established  "agricultural  parcels  post."  A 
dozen  eggs  weigh  about  a  pound.  If  the 
package  d(x;s  not  weigh  more  than  an  ad- 
ditional quarter-pound,  the  postage  will  be 
six  cents,  in  any  kind  of  postage  stamps. 
Or  if  you  want  a  couple  of  pounds  of  but- 
ter, a  pot  of  jam,  a  jar  of  honey,  a  pair  of 
'  tender  young  "broilers,"  or  a  fat  duck, 
your  farmer  can  wrap  them  up,  put  the 
necessary'  stamps  on  them,  hand  them  to 
the  rural  carrier  the  next  time  that  func- 
tionary passes,  and  the  parcel  will  be  de- 
livered to  you  as  fast  as  the  mails  can 
carr>'  it.    And  if  your  farmer  wants  tea 


or  tobacco,  garden  seeds  or  a  cake  of  yeast, 
he  can  telephone  or  write  to  the  store- 
keeper at  Phillipstown  and  have  the 
articles  mailed  at  the  same  rate  of  postage 

—  six  cents  for  an>lhing  up  to  a  pound 
and  a  quarter,  twelve  cents  from  that  up 
to  three  pounds,  sixteen  cents  for  a  pack- 
age from  three  to  six  pounds  in  weight, 
twenty  cents  if  it  be  more  than  six  and  less 
than  nine  p<junds,  and  twenty-four  cents 
for  any  heavier  package  up  to  eleven 
pounds. 

I  hat  s  what  you  can  do  if  you  live  in 
Phillipstown,  U.  S.  A.  —  Union  of  South 
Africa.  But  if  you  live  in  Phillipstown  in 
our  U.  S.  A.,  —  United  States  of  America 

—  you  can't  do  an\  thing  of  the  kind. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  rural  carriers 

traveling  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  day 
between  most  of  our  post  offices  and  the 
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EXPRESS  PACKAGES  THAT  OUGHT  TO  GO  BY  PARCELS  POST 

BULKY  AND  HEAVY  SMALL  SHIPMENTS  THAT  NOW  PAY  HIGH  RATES  SHOULD  CO  CHEAPLY  BY  MAIL 


outlying  farms  —  42,000  of  them,  cover- 
ing about  a  million  miles  of  roads  every 
day,  in  vehicles  perfectly  able  to  take 
loads  of  from  100  to  200  pounds  over  the 
average  road.  But  they  start  out  from 
their  respective  post  offices  with  average 
loads  of  25  pounds  and  return  with  prac- 
tically no  loads  at  all.    For  in  the  United 


States  of  America  we  haven't  any  kind  of 
parcels  post  at  all,  except  a  service  that 
costs  so  much  nobody  uses  it  for  anything 
weighing  more  than  an  ounce  or  two,  that 
limits  the  weight  of  parcels  carried  to  a 
trifling  maximum,  and  that  bars  from  the 
mails  entirely  the  eggs  and  butter,  honey 
and  jam,  and  broilers  and  ducks  that  the 


EXPRESS  EQUIP.MENT  AND  SERVICE  THAT  DUPLICATES  POSTAL  EQUIPMENT  AND  SERVICE 
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WHERE  A  PARCELS  POST  WOULD  REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING 

AND  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  FOOD  OF  CITY  DWELLERS,  BY  CARRYING  FRESH  PRODUCE 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM  TO  THE  CONSUMER 


people  of  Phillipstown,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  can  have  sent  in  from  the  farm, 
whenever  they  want  them. 

For  the  United  States  Post  Office 
charges  sixteen  cents  a  pound  postage  and 
limits  packages  to  four  pounds.  So  the 
farmer  does  not  use  the  mails  for  his 
packages.  But  he  does  use  the  rural 
mail  carrier  enough  to  show  that  a  parcels 
post  would  be  a  great  service  to  him; 
for  if  he  wants  packages  that  are  unmail- 
able  or  heavier  than  the  four-pound  limit 
delivered  to  him  by  rural  carrier,  he  can 
get  them  —  provided  the  person  who  is 
sending  them  to  him  first  takes  them  to 
the  post  office  for  the  postmaster's  in- 
spection, to  make  sure  there  is  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  charging  postage  on  them 
and  provided  the  postmaster  then  gives 
his  permission  for  the  carrier  to  take  them, 
and  provided  the  carrier  is  willing  to 
perform  the  service  and  does  not  charge 
t(x>  heavy  a  fee  for  it.  But  that  is  the 
nearest  approximation  we  have  to  any 
kind  of  parcels  post.  Even  under  these 
conditions  there  were  138,490  packages 
carried  by  Rural  Free  Deliver>'  carriers 
outside  the  mails,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1910,  of  a  total  weight  of  914,318  pounds 
and  nine  ounces.  Nob<xly  knows  how 
much  the  carriers  charged  for  this  ser\'ice. 
Whatever  profit  there  was  in  it  went  into 
their  pockets.  They  alone  were  respon- 
sible to  the  shippers  and  the  consignees. 


and  the  Government's  only  concern  was 
to  see  that  they  did  not  carry  anything 
on  which,  under  the  postal  laws  and 
regulations,  a  tax  of  16  cents  a  pound 
could  be  levied. 

South  Africa  is  a  long  way  off,  however, 
and  there  are  other  aspects  of  the  parcels 
post  besides  the  agricultural  one.  The 
shipment  of  merchandise,  gifts,  personal 
effects  from  city  to  city  is  as  necessary 
in  modern  civilization  as  is  the  trans- 
portation of  commodities  to  and  from  the 
farm.  England  isn't  as  far  away  as  South 
Africa.  How  do  they  solve  the  problem 
there? 


A  RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  CARRIER 

OF  THAT  SERVICE  WHOSE  INSHIKINC  EFFECT  UPON 
COUNTRY  LIKfc  I  RYSI  \LLIZhI)  THE  StNTI- 
MLNI    FOR  A  PARCELS  POST 
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LETTER  POSTAL  EQUIPMENT  THAT  COULD  BE  UTILIZED  FOR  PARCELS  ALSO 


By  the  general  parcels  post.  Anything 
and  everything,  up  to  eleven  pounds  in 
weight  and  with  some  reasonable  restric- 
tions of  the  methods  of  packing  and  of  the 
bulk  of  the  packages,  is  carried  in  the  mails 
—  collected  from  boxes  or  postal  stations 
and  delivered  at  your  house  just  like 
letters  —  at  rates  that  begin  at  6  cents 
for  a  single  pound  and  end  with  22  cents 


for  1 1  pounds.  But  the  British  Islands  are 
a  small  country,  you  may  say,  and  the  dis- 
tances are  short.  Well,  the  British  Post 
Office  will  carry  an  11 -pound  package 
700  miles  for  22  cents  —  as  far  as  from  New 
York  to  Cincinnati.  An  American  wish- 
ing to  send  the  same  weight  of  merchandise 
700  miles  can  ship  it  bv  express  for  from 
75  cents  up.    Or,  if  it  can  be  divided  into 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  HAS  RE.MOVED  ONE  GREAT  OBJECTION  TO  A  PARCELS  POST 
BY  SOLVING  THF.  PROBLEM  OF  OELIVEKY  OF  HFAVV  AND  BULKY  PACKAGFS 
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GERMAN  POSTAL  OFFICIALS  CHECKING  UP  PARCEL  DELIVERIES 
NOTE  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  PACKACtS 


two  4-pound  packages  and  one  3-p>ound 
package,  he  can  send  it  by  mail  for  ^i.^G, 
whether  it  is  to  go  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  or  from  New  York  to  Jersey 
City.  And  if  you  think  it  is  no  concern 
of  Americans  what  the  British  Post  Office 
does  for  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
ponder  the  fact  that  the  British  shipper 


can  address  a  package  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  drop  it  in  the  British  mails, 
and  have  it  delivered  at  its  destination  in 
the  United  States  whether  that  be  Sitka  or 
Siasconset,  for  6i  cents  for  a  3-pound 
parcel,  85  cents  for  a  7-pound  parcel, 
or  S1.09  for  an  ii-pound  parcel.  From 
the  port  of  New  York,  however,  the  British 
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AS  THEY  DO  IT  IN  GERMANY 
PARCELS  POST  DELIVERY  WAGONS  LOADING  AT  A  GERMAN  POST  OFFICE 


parcels  post  is  handled  in  the  United 
States  by  the  American  Express  Company, 
which  carries  the  packages  for  the  foreign 
Government  for  24  cents,  while  charging 
Americans  up  to  Si  .63  for  the  same  service. 
In  sending  parcels  the  other  way,  however, 
the  charges  are  entirely  different.  If  an 
American  takes  an  11 -pound  parcel  into 
any  American  Post  Office,  he  can  send  it 
to  England  for  $1.32  instead  of  $1.09,  or 
for  12  cents  a  pound,  but  he  cannot  mail 
it  at  any  price  from  one  American  Post 
Office  to  another. 

I*erhaps  they  order  these  things  better 
in  Germany.  In  some  respects  that  is 
true.  A  person  can  go  shopping  in  Berlin 
and  have  his  purchases  sent  home  by 
parcels  post,  eleven  pounds  for  six  cents, 
if  the  distance  is  ten  miles  or  less;  for 
twelve  cents  if  it  is  more  than  ten  miles 
—  and  there  are  air-line  distances  of  850 
miles  in  Germany.  But  the  service  of  the 
Imperial  German  Parcels  Post  dcjcs  not 
stop  there.  You  ma>  add  weight  to  the 
parcel  up  to  a  limit  of  1 10  pounds  — 
actually  ship  live  dogs,  goats,  bicycles, 
baby-carriages  —  anything  that  will  go 


into  a  railroad  car  and  does  not  weigh 
more  than  1 10  pounds,  by  mail.  The 
additional  postage  charges  for  weights 
above  eleven  pounds  are  arranged  on  a 
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cient  institution  against  which  there  is  no 
private  competition  —  stop  there.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  German  shipper  it  carries  his 
parcels  to  America  and  delivers  them  for 
him  to  the  addressees  in  New  York  City,  in 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  or  Hoboken  with 
its  own  wagons,  for  a  maximum  charge 
of  88  cents  for  an  i  i-pound  parcel  from 
any  point  in  Germany.  The  blue-painted 
wagon  of  the  Imperial  German  Parcels 
Post  may  be  seen  an\'  day  in  the  streets 
of  New  ^'ork,  delivering  packages  that 
have  been  carried  possibly  800  miles  by 
rail  and  certainly  3.000  miles  by  water, 
at  a  total  cost  of  eight  cents  a  pound, 
though  the  resident  of  Hoboken  must 
pa\  sixteen  cents  a  pound  to  his  own  post 
office  to  send  a  package  across  the  North 
River,  a  scant  mile.  And  if  the  German 
package  is  destined  for  an  interior  point, 
the  express  company  takes  it  for  an  ad- 
ditional 24  cents  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  is  a  big  country,  and 
it  probably  would  not  be  feasible  to  make 
a  general  parcels  post  rate  on  the  basis 
of  that  of  Belgium,  for  instance,  where 
a  package  of  132  pounds  is  carried  any- 
where by  post  for  22  cents,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  only  6  cents  for  house-to-house 
collection  and  deliverv  and  10  cents  more 
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zone  system,  beginning  with  a  trifle  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  46  miles  and 
running  up  to  about  $J  cents  a  pound  for 
distances  more  than  692  miles,  for  the  ad- 
ditional weight.  Nor  does  the  Imiwrial 
German  Parcels  Post — a  wonderfully  effi- 
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for  fast  train  service.  But  so  is  Australia 
a  big  country  —  not  so  very  much  smaller 
than  the  United  States  of  America  — 
and  there  one  can  said  parcels  of  a  pound 
for  twelve  cents,  with  six  cents  added  for 
each  added  pound.  European  Russia 
is  more  than  two  thirds  as  large  as  the 
United  States  and  a  postage  charge  of 
34  cents  carries  an  11 -pound  package  by 
mail  to  any  part  of  it,  and  95  cents  will 
carrv  the  same  parcel  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Saghalien  Island,  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Siberia,  or  to  any  other  point  in  the 
Russian  Empire.  And  by  paying  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  rate  for  the 
additional  weight  one  may  post  parcels 
up  to  120  pounds  in  the  Russian  Post 
Office  and  they  will  be  delivered.  And  if 
the  area  covered  has  any  bearing  on  the 
question,  consider  China,  half  as  large 
again  as  the  United  States,  with  its  parcels 
post  rate  of  a  dollar  for  twenty-two  pounds 
anywhere  in  the  Republic — or  Empire  — 
whichever  it  may  happen  to  be  when  this 
is  published. 

WHY  WE  haven't  GOT  IT 

The  question  naturally  arises.  If  the 
parcels  post  works  to  the  advantage  of 

the  public  in  these  countries  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  which 
all  have  it,  why  do  we  not  ha\^  it  in  the 
United  States?  JVtr.  Wanamaker,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  answered  that  ques- 
tion He  said,  in  one  of  his  reports  as 
Fosi master  General,  that  there  were  four 
reasons  why  we  did  not  have  the  parcels 
post  —  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
the  American  I  x press  Company,  the 
United  States  Lxpress  Company,  and 
Wells,  Fargo  and  Company's  Express. 
W'itli  ten  express  companies  now  doing 
business,  as  apainst  four  then,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  multiplicity  of  reasons  against 
the  parcels  post.  But  two  things  have 
happened  that  had  not  occurred  in  Mr. 
Wanamaker's  da>  in  olfice.  Rural  free 
delivery  has  been  established  by  the  Post 
Office,  and  the  express  companies  have 
been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  (Commission.  And 
because  of  these  things,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  parcels  post  in  the  HJnited 
States — sometime. 


Believing  in  the  parcels  post.  President 
Taft  has  recommended  it.  In  a  special 
message  to  Congress  last  December  he  pro- 
posed, as  a  preliminary  step,  that  it  should 
be  established  on  certain  selected  rural  free 
deliverv  routes,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which 
it  probably  will  be  started.  That  is  the  way 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  wants  to  try 
it  out.  Mr.  Hitchcock  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  being  a  parcels  post  enthusiast. 
He  sees  obstacles  to  the  collection  and 
delivery  of  parcels  in  the  big  cities  for 
instance.  Likewise,  he  does  not  believe 
in  cheap  postage,  as  a  general  rule.  But  in 
his  last  annual  report  he  advocated  the 
rural  free  ddivery  parcels  post,  and  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  Ofllces  and  Post  Roads,  on  Nov. 
13.  191 1,  he  said: 

1  favor  making  a  beginning  on  the  rural 
routes,  but  that  beginning  should  be  followed 

as  rapidly  as  possible  with  an  extension  of  the 
parcels  post  system  to  other  branches  of  the 
postal  system.  My  plan  was  to  start  with  the 
rural  routes,  follow  that  almost  imnuJiatelv 
with  delivery  in  the  carrier  service  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  after  those  two  branches  of  the 
service  were  organ  ized ,  to  i  a  ke  over  i  he  ra  il way- 
cxpress  business,  thusmakinga  general  system. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  suggested  a  rate  of  twelve 
cents  a  pound,  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  twelve  cents,  as  a  general  parcels-post 
rate,  limited  to  eleven-pound  parcels. 

Congress  wants  the  parcels  post,  the 
public  want  it.  Farmers,  villagers,  city 
dwellers,  business  men  —  excluding  certain 
welMefined  classes  which  will  be  more 
specifically  identified  later  —  want  it.  The 
National  Grange  and  most  of  the  state 
granges  have  indorsed  it.  Labor  organiza- 
tions and  woman  suffrage  associations  and 
consumers'  leagues  and  dozens  of  other 
organizations  composed  of  ordinary,  aver-  1 
age  citizens  have  sent  delegations  to 
Washington  to  demand  the  parcels  post 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,  as  a  means 
toward  keeping  the  cost  of  living  down  and  j 
making  it  possible  for  more  people  to  live 
in  the  country  by  establishing  better  | 
communication  between  country  and  city.  | 

ITS  ENEMIES  I 

Why  do  we  not  have  the  parcels  post,  j 
then?  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the 
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establishing  of  it  is  the  argument  of 
"paternalism."  IndividuaHsts  contend 
that  the  Government  has  no  right  to  take 
over  what  can  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise. This  objection,  however,  is  losing 
much  of  its  force  by  the  mere  passage  of 
time.  Another  potent  stock  argument  is 
that  the  express  companies  are  doing  the 
carrying  business  cheaper  than  the  Govern- 
ment can  possibly  do  it.  The  first  step 
toward  the  explosion  of  this  argument  was 
taken  when  the  express  companies  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  by  the  Hep- 
bum  .  Rate  Law  of  1906.  According  to 
the*r  own  fiiMircs  the  entire  plants  and 
equipments  of  the  ten  express  companies 
doing  business  in  the  Uniied  States,  in- 
cluding all  their  real  estate  holdings,  could 
be  duplicated  for  129.962,373.  That 
sum  represents,  however,  the  investment 
of  earnings  and  not  of  original  capital, 
of  which  it  is  doubtful  if  as  much  as 
$1,000,000  was  ever  invested.  The  ex- 
press companies  collected  among  them  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  191 1,  $141,791,975 
gross  revenues,  of  which  about  half 
went  to  the  railroad  companies,  leaving 
net  earnings  after  paying  the  other  ex- 
penses of  their  badness  of  fii,$9$,043. 
Viewing  these  figures,  it  was  plain  enough 
that  the  Government  or  almost  any  agency 
could  do  the  business  cheaper  than  the 
express  companies  were  doing  it. 

THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUGABOO 

The  method  that  the  express  companies 
and  other  middlemen  have  taken  to  defeat 
the  parcels  post  is  by  endeavoring  to  con- 
vince the  rurnl  merchants  and  retailers 
in  small  communities  that  if  the  s\slem 
is  adopted  it  will  wipe  every  one  of  these 
small  dealers  out  of  business,  cause  rural 
communities  to  disappear,  and  leave  the 
"mail-order"  catalogue  the  only  connect- 
ing link  hi  I  ween  the  isolated  farm  and  the 
congested  city. 

This  appeal  to  the  little  retailers  has  its 
effect.  They  have  seen,  or  think  they 
have  seen,  the  mail-order  houses  getting 
business  and  dollars  which  should  be  theirs 
by  rjghi  of  geographic  location.  Their 
knowledge  of  economic  principles  is  not 
great  enough  to  permit  them  to  see  that 
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the  parcels  post  can  be  of  very  slight 
advantage  to  the  mail-order  houses,  which, 
whether  the  system  is  established  or  not, 
will  depend,  for  the  transportation  of  their 
goods,  on  freight;  because  freight  will 
always  be  the  cheapest  form  of  conve\  ance. 
No  parcels  post  project  ever  suggested  for 
adoption  in  America  takes  the  100-pound 
shipment  into  consideration  at  all.  Tlie 
general  manager  of  a  certain  big  maU 
order  house  testified  before  the  Senate 
Q)mmittee  that  82  per  cent,  of  their  busi- 
ness was  shipped  by  freight,  10  per  cent, 
by  express,  and  only  8  per  cent,  by  mail. 
It  is  surely  only  a  questkm  of  time  until 
the  country  dealer  gets  over  his  fright 
about  the  mail-order  houses  and  becomes 
as  eager  in  his  demands  for  the  parcels 
post  as  the  farmer  now  is. 

HOPEFUL  SIGNS 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  expressed  wants 
the  people  and  by  all  the  signs  of  tiie 
times,  it  is  certain  that  conditions  will  be 
improved  very  shortly,  even  if  we  do  not 
arrive  at  once  at  a  complete  and  genuine 
parcels  post.  The  express  companies  are 
tr>'ing  to  save  their  bao>n  by  a  comprom- 
ise.  This  compromise  is  embodied  in  the 
Adamson  bill,  reported  favorably  in  Con- 
gress by  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
State  and  Foreign  Commerce,  it  provides 
for  the  regulation  of  express  rates  and  co- 
operation  between  the  express  companies 
and  the  Post  Of\\ce  to  the  extent  of  inter- 
changing business  tf>  or  from  rural  free 
delivery  routes.  1  he  provisions  of  the  bill 
apply  to  all  packages  under  deven  pounds 
in  weight  and  $80  in  value.  The  maximum 
rates  provided  in  the  bill  range.  b\  zones, 
from  2  cents  a  pound  between  points  not 
more  than  250  miles  apart  to  12  cents  a 
pound  for  distances  of  3,000  miles  or  moie, 
the  intermediate  steps  being  a  4<ent  rate 
up  to  600  miles,  a  5-vcnt  mTt-  i:p  to  800 
miles,  7  cents  up  to  t  ,2(X)  miles  and  10 cents 
for  a  2,000-mile  haul.  1  he  companies  arc 
required  to  deliver  packages  at  these  rates 
to  rural  free  delivery  carriers,  who  will 
deliver  them  along  their  routes  without 
extra  charge,  and  to  accept  from  R  F  D. 
earners  parcels  prepaid  at  the  same  rates, 
collecled  on  the  rural  routes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
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OUt-and-put  parcels  post  bills  pending. 
Senator  Obadiah  Gardner  of  Maine  has 
introduced  one  that  calls  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Government  of  the  entire  property 
and  equipment  of  the  express  companies 
and  the  assumption  of  all  their  business. 
More  closely  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  those 
who  have  made  a  canful  study  of  the 
parcels  post  is  the  O'Gorman-Sulzer  bill, 
which  increases  the  weight  limit  in  the 
domestic  postal  service  to  1 1  pounds  and 
reduces  the  present  one-cent-an-ounce  rate 
on  fourth-class  mail  matter  to  the  third- 
class  rate  of  one  cent  for  two  ounces.  It 
also  provides  that  on  all  rural  free  delivery 
routes  parcels  up  to  one  pound  in  weight 
are  to  be  carried  for  one  cent  between  any 
points  on  the  route,  up  to  1 1  pounds  for 
5  cents,  and  up  to  23  pounds  for  10  cents. 
These  rates  are  exclusive  of  charges  for 
registration  and  insurance.  Even  such  a 
limited  parcels  post  as  this  would  be  a 
long  step  be\  (>nd  anything  we  now  have 
in  this  country. 

EXPRESS  rOMPANY  SCANDALS 

Why  not  let  the  express  companies  do 
the  business,  then?  The  investigation  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
begun  in  ff)it  and  still  under  way,  has 
brought  out  such  a  mass  of  testimony 
about  the  evil  practices  of  the  express 
cmnpanies  that  many  of  their  supporters 
are  now  advocating  the  parcels  post. 

The  Merchants'  Association,  the  largest 
business  organization  in  New  York  City, 
and  23$  other  business  men's  associations 
acting  with  it,  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  more  than  a  \car 
ago  cliarges  against  the  express  companies, 
which  specified  particularly  complaints 
of  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  extortionate 
charges,  excessive  over-pa\meiit  to  the 
railroads  on  small  parcels,  the  collection 
of  double  terminal  charges  when  the  goods 
arc  handled  b\'  two  express  companies, 
roundabout  nnitim;  h\  a^rcemtnt  between 
the  companies  and  the  ignoring  of  rout- 
ing directions  of  the  shippers,  the  increase 
of  terminal  charges  when  the  length  of 
haul  is  increased,  excessive  charges  for 
insurance,  extra  charges  for  delivery  of 
goods  to  steamship  companies,  failure  to 
piDvide  funds  at  minor  offices  for  the  re- 


demption of  their  own  money  orders, 

engaging  in  the  brokerage  and  commission 
business  in  competition  with  merchants, 
carrying  parcels  for  foreign  shippers  at 
lower  rates  than  domestic  traffic,  combin- 
ing with  the  railroad  companies  to  conceal 
unjust  rates,  delay  in  settling  claims,  the 
common  practice  of  collecting  charges 
from  the  consignee  on  shipments  prepaid 
by  the  consignor,  and  the  establishment  of 
different  rates  for  the  same  distance  from 
different  points. 

One  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
express  companies  handle  their  business 
is  typical  of  much  of  the  evidence  given  at 
the  inquir>'.  A  shipper  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  delivered  a  package  addressed 
to  a  customer  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with 
instructions  to  forward  it  from  New  York 
by  American  Express.  The  Adams  Ex- 
press has  the  exclusive  contract  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad, 
the  only  road  touching  Bridgeport.  The 
American  Express  operates  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  the  direct  line 
from  New  >'ork  to  Syracuse.  But  the 
Adams  Express  also  has  the  contract  for 
operating  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  touches 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  a  point  on  the  New  York 
Central  some  sixt\  miles  west  of  Syracuse. 
So,  instead  of  taking  the  package  fifty 
miles,  from  Bridgeport  to  New  York,  and 
then  turning  it  over  to  the  American  Ex- 
press Compan\  for  the  three  hundred  mile 
carriage  to  S>  racuse,  tlie  Adams  Company 
.carried  the  packai^  from  Bridgeport  to 
New  \c>tI:.  thence  to  Philadelphia,  thence 
to  Harrisburc;,  I\'nn  ,  thence  to  Stanley, 
N.  v  .,  and  thence  to  Newark,  N.  Y.,  neces- 
sitating a  trans-shipment  at  each  point 
named,  and  at  Newark  handed  it  to  the 
American  1  xpress  (lompany,  which  had 
but  sixty  miles  to  carry  it. 

Investigators  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  found  from  the  com- 
pany's own  books,  in  the  year  endinj^  June 
30,  1910,  records  of  over-collections  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company  amounting  to 
$67,197  and  by  the  United  States  Ex- 
press Company,  in  the  same  period,  (jf 
$22,026.  One  day's  waybills  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  showed  over-collections 
of  I367,  and  a  single  day's  over-chanKes  by 
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the  United  States  Express  Company,  as 
reported  b'  the  same  investigators, 
amounted  to  ^471. 

What  is  worrying  the  Post  Office  authori- 
ties, however,  is  the  problem  of  cotlecting 
and  delivering  packages  in  the  cities  with> 
out  losing  moncN'.  The  express  com- 
panies, for  the  cost  of  picking  up  and 
delivering  parcels,  average  on  ail  their 
business  but  17  mills  per  pound.  This 
amounts  to  less  than  the  cost  of  the  labor 
of  clerks  in  ascertaining  the  rate  to  be  paid, 
making  out  waybills,  copying  waybills 
into  records  of  shipments  forwarded  and 
received,  reporting  shipments  sent  and 
received  to  the  aiiditor,  checking  of  way  - 
bills by  auditors  against  the  records  of 
sendini!  and  receiving  agents  and  dividing 
percentages  between  express  company  and 
railroads.  All  these  operations  would  be 
replaced  in  the  parcels  post  by  the  postage 
stamp.  The  railroads  would  be  paid  for 
carrying  the  mails  on  some  uniform  basis 
such  as  now  obtains.  Surely  this  would 
not  be  ruinous  to  the  Government. 

And  the  express  companies  would  not 
perish,  either,  for  careful  estimates  in- 
dicate that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
their  business  would  be  taken  over  by  the 
parcels  post  if  all  packages  weighing  less 
than  1 1  pounds  were  sent  by  mail. 

WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO  WFTH  IT 

Some  advantages  of  a  rural  free  de- 
livery parcels  post  were  indicated  by  wit* 

nes M  V.  ho  appeared  during  the  last  winter 
before  the  Senate  Committee.  J.  H.  Male 
of  Sduth  Glastonbury,  Conn,  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  "the  Peach 
King."  Rural  free  delivery  wagons 
run  from  Hartford  past  his  house. 
"  1  have  a  farm  on  the  other  5i<le  of  the 
slate,  beyond  New  Haven,  possibly  forty 
miles  from  my  own  home/'  said  Mr.  Hale. 
"There  was  a  little  implement  I  wanted 
the  other  day  from  the  other  farm,  so  1 
called  up  the  superinuiiiicnt  on  the  tele- 
phone and  told  him  to  send  it  by  mail.  He 
coukl  not  do  so,  because  it  weighed  five 
pounds,  so  he  had  to  hitch  up  a  horse, 
drive  three  miles  to  the  express  offu-e,  par 
Twcnty-fi\e  cents  to  bring  it  to  an  express 
office  two-and-a-half  miles  from  my  own 
home,  with  the  Connecticut  River  rolling 


between.  I  had  to  hitch  up  a  horse  and 
drive  two-and-a-half  miles  in  each  direc- 
tion, pay  thirt\  cents  for  ferrying  across 
the  river,  and  it  coi^i  me  in  all  more  than  a 
dolhir  to  get  that  small  part,  to  say  nothn^ 
of  the  great  inconvenience  both  to  my 
superintendent  and  myself." 

It  is  easy  to  extend  Mr.  Hale's  sugges- 
tion and  understand  how  the  R.  F.  D. 
parcels  post  wouki  enable  the  farmer  to 
obtain  from  his  nearest  village  such  com- 
modities as  he  requires  by  simply  tele- 
phonii^LZ  for  them  instead  of,  as  now,  hav- 
ing to  Inlch  up  and  drive  to  town  to  get 
them.  Tea  and  coffee  from  the  grocer, 
a  book  from  the  public  library,  a  harrow 
tooth  or  a  bolt  to  repair  a  broken  piece  of 
farm  machinery  from  the  hardware  store, 
a  bottle  of  castor  oil  from  the  druggist,  or 
a  pair  of  rubber  boots  from  the  general 
merchant  —  these  are  but  suggesticMis  of 
articles  which  the  farmer  often  wants  in  a 
hurry,  which  the  rural  merchant  usually 
has  in  stock,  but  which  the  existing 
machinery  of  distributkm  provides  no 
means  of  delivering.  And  since  the  carrier 
has  to  return  to  the  post  office  from  which 
he  started,  what  is  to  prevent  him  hnnL-ing 
in  small  quantities  of  farm  or  garden 
produce  consigned  by  mail  direct  to  the 
consumer  in  the  town  or  to  the  store- 
keeper for  s.tIc? 

And  if  "garden  truck,"  why  not  Christ- 
mas presents  between  cities,  merchandise 
between  states — why  not,  m  short,  a 
genuine  parcels  post?  Even  the  most 
severe  critics  of  the  parcels  post  idea  arimit 
that  it  work  well  on  the  rural  free 
delivery  routes.  The  cost  of  railroad 
transportatkm  is  a  definite,  fixed,  known 
quantity.  The  only  other  element  enter- 
ing into  a  complete  parcels  post  system  is 
a  collection  and  delivery  system  for  the 
cities  and  —  if  we  are  unwilling  to  take 
lessons  from  Germany  or  England  — the 
express  companies  themselves  have  de- 
monstrated that  this  is  the  least  expensive 
and  most  profitable  part  of  their  business. 

The  blue  wagon  of  the  Imperial  German 
Parcels  Post  has  just  rattled  up  Broadway. 
I  low  long  will  it  be  before  the  red  wagon  of 
the  United  States  Parcels  Po-,t  will  become 
as  familiar  an  institution  on  every  Main 
Street  in  America? 
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WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO" 


TO  BRING  ABOUT  TARIFF  REVISION,  BUSINESS  PROSPERITY,  ARBITRATION,  AND 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY 

BY 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

I  mm) 


I WAS  elected  President  of  the  United  them  a  chance  to  live,  or  whether  we  are 

States  on  the  Republican  platform  of  to  act  recklessly  without  information  and 

1908.    i  am  trying  to  keep  faith  with  without  regard  to  a  probable  disastrous 

the  people,  who  elected  me  with  the  effect  upon  an  important  part  of  our 

understanding  that  I  would  carry  business.   We  do  not  ask  for  any  industry 

out  the  principles  of  that  instrument.  a  rate  which  shall  ^ive  it  an  opportunity 

The  Republican  party  declared  in  that  to  enjoy  undue  proHi  in  competition  with 

platform  that  "in  all  tariff  legislation  the  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  which  shall 

true  principle  of  protection  is  best  main-  tempt  our  manufacturers  to  form  a  monop- 

tained  by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  oly  in  order  tn  secure  the  artificial  benefit 

as  will  equal  the  difference  between  cost  of  a  rate  that  is  higher  than  the  difference 

of  production  at  home  and  abroad. "    The  in  productive  conditions.   As  an  evidence 

party  went  before  the  pec^le  on  that  issue  of  our  good  faith,  we  are  ready  and  anxious 

and  was  sustained.  to  abide  by  the  judgment  as  to  the  facts  by 

Our    Dr-mncr.Mtic    hrcfliren    have    de-  a   board  of  scientific  investigators  who 

parted  from  the  laiih  on  a  tariff  board  know  no  party  and  no  party  interest  in 

which  a  majority  of  them  once  embraced,  their  researdves,  and  only  act  as  judges 

and.  in  the  extraordinary  session  of  last  of  the  fact  to  find  the  truth, 
year,  thev  passed  three  tariff  bills  without 

the  aid  of  information  from  a  tariff  board,  PROSPERITY  as  a  HIGH  DUTY 

drawn  in  such  an  unscientific,  unsystem*  It  seems  to  me  that  an  Administration 

atic,  and  reckless  way  that  1  did  not  hesi-  has  no  higher  dut\  and  can  have  no  higher 
tate  to  veto  them,  in  order  that  they  aim  than  to  permit  legitimate  business 
might  await  the  coming  in  of  the  report  to  go  on  undisturbed  and  witii  that  con- 
by  the  Tariff  Board  upon  Schedule  K,  wool  fidence  in  the  Government  which  is 
and  woolens,  vdlich  one  tariff  bill  affected,  essential  to  prosperity.  It  is  assumed 
and  upon  cotton  and  cotton  manufactures,  that  the  employers  of  labor  are  more 
which  another  tariff  bill  affected.  We  interested  in  the  continuance  of  prosperity 
should  be  entirely  willing,  upon  the  issue**  than  others,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
whether  those  bills  ought  to  havc  passed  are  less  seriously  affected  by  lack  of  it. 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  drawn,  As  far  as  the  material  crjmforts  of  life  go, 
with  the  little  information  as  to  their  the  man  of  capital  will  be  provided  whether 
effect  which  Congress  had,  or  was  able  to  we  have  good  times  or  not.  It  is  those 
furnish  the  Executive,  to  go  before  the  who  work  for  daily  wages  whose  welfare 
country  and  invite  a  verdict  of  the  people,  and  happiness  dcfx?nd  chiefly  on  pros- 
1  think  that  this  is  the  issue  upon  which  perity,  and  therefore  it  is  the  business 
we  may  safely  prove  our  good  faith  in  of  Government,  so  far  as  it  may,  to  remove 
regard  to  a  desire  to  lower  duties  as  far  as  all  obstacles  to  prosperity  and  the  going 
possible  consistent  with  the  protective  nn  of  business,  and  to  instil  confidence  into 
principle  already  stated.  It  brings  us  to  those  who  control  capital  so  that  it  may  flow 
the  question,  whether,  in  reducing  duties,  out  freely  and  increase  and  expand  those 
we  are  to  reduce  them  with  a  view  to  the  enterprises  upon  which  the  wam  -cnrner 
preservation  of  our  industries  and  giving  depends  for  his  support  and  his  livelihood. 
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I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  may  not 
have  a  specious  prosperity,  one  which 
^ft-ms  to  be  consistent  with  everybody's 
happiness,  but  which  merely  covers  un- 
fair business,  and  while  there  is  the  hum  of 
the  wheels  of  industry,  still  there  are  evils 
and  defects  that  must  be  eliminated.  But. 
other  things  being  equal,  the  thing  that 
brings  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  great- 
est number  is  general  prosperity  in  busi- 
ness. Everything  that  I  can  do  I  shall 
do  to  bring  about  a  state  of  confidence 
on  tht^  part  of  those  whose  investments 
make  business  go,  m  order  that  they  may 
continue  or  increase  thc^  investments 
so  that  manufactures  and  business  and 
production  of  all  kinds  may  go  on  for  a 
reasonable  profit.  At  the  instance  of 
Secretary  Nagel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  I  have  called  to- 
gether representatives  of  all  the  business 
organizations  of  the  country,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  national  chamber  of 
commerce  which  shall  meet  in  Washington 
and  give  to  the  Governmental  officers  the 
benefit  of  their  ripe  experience  in  business, 
that  we  may  get  from  the  men  who  know, 
tin-  things  that  ought  to  be  done  or  ought 
not  lo  be  done  in  the  interest  of  business. 

THE  STING  OF  '  ANTI-TRUST  "  CRITICISM 

No  charge  has  been  made  against  me 
•   that  went  nearer  to  my  heart  than  the 
charge  that  I,  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
anti-trust  law,  was  injuring  the  business 

of  the  country.  I  enforced  it  so  far  as 
lay  in  my  power  and  duty  because  it  is 
on  the  statute  book.  I  enforced  it  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  law,  and  1^> 
believe  it  when  properiy  construed  to 
make  a  right  guide  for  business.  I  believe 
that  by  the  const ructiun  of  the  courts 
uf  the  laws  that  are  on  the  statute  books, 
and  by  decisions  that  are  yet  to  come,  the 
line  may  dearly  be  drawn  so  that  business 
mav  square  itself  to  those  boundaries 
which  the  law  fixo^  1  hope  that  feehng 
against  me  on  that  account  has  abated 
—  not  that  I  am  afraid  to  enforce  the  law, 
because  i  shall  continue  to  do  so  —  but 
bernuse  I  Ix  heve  in  its  reasfmable  enforce- 
ment, not  with  the  \  icw  of  disturbing  busi- 
ness, but  with  a  view  lu  reconciling  business 

to  the  limitations  contained  in  that  taw. 


D'S  WORK 

I  should  deprecate  the  suggestion  of  any 

so-called  reform  that  involves  consti- 
tutional changes,  without  our  knowing 
exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do  and  what 
the  effect  of  these  changes  will  be.  The 
Constitution  has  served  us  well,  and  we 
cannot  hope,  if  it  is  to  be  amended 
radically,  that  those  who  look  to  the 
security  and  stability  of  this  country 
will  not  be  so  alarmed  that  business  will  be 
interfered  with  on  that  account.  1  am 
n(;t  opposing  amendments,  just  because 
1  W(juld  ha\'e  business  undisturbed,  be- 
cause amendments  may  be  necessary,  but 
what  I  would  deprecate  is  the  sudden 
suggestion  of  amendments  for  this  end, 
and  amendments  f(jr  that,  anii  liaving 
amendments  for  breakfast  the  next  niuni- 
ing  as  if  the  amendment  of  the  lunda- 
mentai  law  were  nothing  but  the  repeal 
of  an  ordinary  statute  or  the  passage  of 
an  ordinary  appropriation  bill. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  PEACE 

There  is  one  other  subject  which  b  a 
rather  tender  one  with  me.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  audiences  I  had 
the  privilege  of  addressing  within  the  last 
year  were  in  favor  of  passing  and  ratify- 
ing the  peace  treaties  just  as  they  were 
presented  to  Congress.  It  was  not  that 
these  treaties  were  going  to  abolish  war; 
nobody  said  they  would;  but  it  was  that 
they  were  a  step  in  the  direction  toward 
that  practical  ideal  under  which  war  might 
have  been  made  almost  impossible.  If 
we  had  a  treaty  like  that  with  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  the  various  countries  might 
have  made  treaties  of  the  same  kind  among 
themselves,  and  we  should  have  had  an 
interlacing  of  treaties  to  sustain  an  arbitral 
Court  into  which  an\'  nation  might  have 
gone  fur  the  purpose  of  vindicating  its 
right  against  any  other  nation,  might 
have  secured  judgment  and  have  that 
other  nation  abide  the  result,  because  of 
public  opinion  of  ail  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or,  if  they  did  not  respond  to  that, 
by  an  international  police  force.  That 
is  the  ideal  toward  which  we  were  reach- 
ing out.  1  he\-  have  amendt>d  the  treaty 
in  the  Senate  and  have  put  in  so  man\ 
exceptions  that  really  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  adoption  of  such  a  treaty  will 
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be  a  step  forward.  Rut  I  give  notice  that 
1  have  nut  lu^t  interest  in  that  point  and 
I  have  no  thought  of  surrendering,  be- 
cause I  intend,  so  far  as  I  can  and  so  long 
as  I  may  raise  my  voice,  to  continue  to 
favor  general  universal  arbitration.  I 
acknowletige  and  admit  the  power  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  part 
of  the  structure  of  our  Government,  and 
1  would  not  have  it  eliminated  for  an>- 
thing.  1  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
exercise  of  that  authority,  but  t!ic  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  authority  in  this  Govern- 
ment is  the  people.  It  is  the  people  who, 
by  deliberate  judgment  —  it  may  be  after 
>ears  and  it  may  he  after  decades  that 
tiie\  are  aroused  and  make  up  their  minds 
can  effect  a  reform  which  commends 
itself  to  their  hearts  and  their  souls  and 
their  minds,  and  it  is  upon  them  that  I 
depend  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  that 
it  will  not  come  to  all  of  us,  but  it  is  com- 
ing, sure  as  fate.  What  abolished  the 
duello?  Was  it  an>'thing  but  a  sense  of 
humor?  Was  it  anything  but  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  man  who  permitted 
himself  to  be  shot  at  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  feeling  about  the  insult  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  him,  merely  made  himself  a 
mark.''  Is  there  anything  more  ridiculous 
than  our  going  to  war  with  some  onintry 
on  some  subject  important,  perhaps,  but 
not  important  enough  to  involve  the  lives 
of  100,000  of  our  citizens,  or  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  treasure?  Does  not  every- 
one know  that  the  better  way  of 
settling  questions  of  honor  and  every 
other  question  is  to  submit  them  to  a 
tribunal  of  honest  men  who  shall  decide 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  right- 
eousness and  law  rather  than  to  lr\'  them 
by  the  rules  of  might,  settling  them  by 
might  and  not  by  right?  I  believe  that 
universal  arbitration  is  coming,  because  I 
believe  in  the  commrin  <ense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  makes  them  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules  and  with  a  sports- 
manlike willingness  to  abide  a  judgment 
against  them  when  it  comes.  This  iclea 
of  statesmanship  that  insists  that  we  shall 
always  have  the  judgment,  whether  we 
are  right  or  wrong,  is  a  short-sighted  idea 
of  statesmanship.  It  does  not  abide  in 


the  permanent  moralit\  of  the  worid  as 
we  should  wish  to  establish  it.  If  we  are 
going  into  the  arbitration  business,  we  must 
go  into  it  all  over,  willing  to  endure  defeat 
in  order  to  sustain  the  court  and  not  insist 
upon  regulating  the  court  every  time  it  fails 
to  come  up  to  our  expectatjons. 

We  have  treaties  pending  also  with 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo 
and  they  ought  to  be  ratified.  The 
responsibility  for  bad  government  in  those 
Central  American  States  and  for  revolu- 
tion and  disturbances  must  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  defeat  the  treaties. 
They  are  pending  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  all  that,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  after  full  discussion,  they  ma\'  receive 
the  approval  of  the  necessary  two  thirds 
of  that  body. 

THE  MENACE  OF-  THE  RECALL 

There  are  other  aims  of  government  to 
which  reference  might  be  made,  such  as 
the  movemait  looking  to  greater  economy 

and  efficiency  in  government  work  and 
expenditures;  penny  postage  through 
postal  economies;  extension  d  practical 
conservation  acts;  parcels  post;  revision 

of  currency  laws  and  prevention  of  panics; 
scientific  study  of  industrial  conditions 
and  international  investigaton  of  the  hi^ 
cost  of  living.  But  there  is  one  subject 
to  which  I  would  refer  in  conclusion. 
Should  the  Republican  party  take  up  the 
judicial  recall  as  one  of  its  tenets,  it  would 
lose  caste  as  a  defender  of  our  civilization, 
a  maintainer  of  the  Constitution,  and  an 
upholder  of  justice.  When  we  depart 
from  the  principles  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary — and  by  independence  I 
mean  not  only  independence  of  indi\  idual 
interests,  but  independtviH.e.v'  majorities  — 
we  shall  lose  tl)^,.v^||iab|^  essence, of  the 
administration  c^. -j^i^  a;^  i  ^ve  ^|^|| 
retrograde  to  the  point  \^here  t^efhistc|ry 
of  the  deca4c^  of  irepul^jicsi  J?egip^.,;gl 
am  not  unfliAi^)dfwiijj{iithf!^nec^ssrtty;for 
judicial  ref^)rt«s^iJ»rtrilihj|t  dpp&f^s  j\Qt  ,9p 
changing  |lw charpclorjp^jrthf;  jgd^s,  ibflt 
upon  the  chwe  «<1  procedure,  )hei  SJJ- 
pedition  of  judjin)^J>,  ^y^difthq^r^iJu^J^^p 

of  the  expei^^uUtm'm-  zxJfePSRj^^ng* 
must  be  lkgitmii^^1md4»s^^9S^ 
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by  men  willing  to  accomplish  reforms  with- 
out spectacular  reward.  The  great  body 
of  our  judges  are  learned,  upright,  patriotic 
men.  It  is  entirely  possibte  to  provide 
for  the  removal  of  those  who  are  not,  by 
proper  procedure  before  a  tribunal  in 
which  the  accused  judge  shall  have  a 
hearing.   It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the 


fTound  of  removal  to  hiqh  crimes  and  mis- 
(Jcmc.mors;  it  can  be  extended  to  incom- 
peicncc,  or  to  neglect  of  any  demonstrated 
departure  from  judicial  duty.  But  let  us 
have  a  hearing,  let  us  have  an  impartial 
tribunal,  and  let  us  not  take  awav  thnt 
priceless  anti  indispensable  quality  in  the 
juiiicury  —  iti  independence. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  FLYLESS  TOWN 

Indianapolis  Board  of  Health  and  ask 
him  to  sign  that.   Here  it  is: 


WITH  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  practically 
tiie  entire  body  of 
citizens,  either  as 
individuals  or  working 
through  their  hired  men  in  the  City  Hall 
or  the  lown  Council,  several  good-sized 
cities  have  practically  abolished  the 
fly;  and  every  city  can  do  the  same 
its  citizens  want  to. 

Ihe  first  and  most  difficult  ^tep  is  to 
convince  the  general  public  that  tlies  are 
an  actual  menace  to  health.  The  next 
Step  is  to  make  the  public  understand  that, 
it  is  possibte  to  get  rid  of  them.  'This 
educational  work  usually  requires  the 
initiative  and  energy  of  some  group  of 
citizens  to  make  it  effective. 

Get  in  touch  with  some  local  otiganiza* 
tion  which  has  the  interests  of  the  town  at 
heart.  Your  local  chamber  of  commerce 
or  business  men's  club  probably  can  be 
interested,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  appoint- 
ing a  committee  with  power  to  raise  funds 
for  this  particular  work.  One  of  the 
most  carefully  planned  and  effective  edu- 
cational campaigns  against  the  fly  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Women's  Munic- 
ipal League  of  Boston.  Or,  form  a 
fly-fighting  committee  of  citizens  yourself 
or  join  the  American  Cuic  Association 
and  organize  a  local  branch  of  it. 

Now  you  can  interest  your  focal  news- 
papers and  \()ur  municipal  government. 
Ask  the  cit\  health  oHiccr  to  indorse  the 
anii-llv  campaign.  He  will  do  it  Get 
him  to  do  it  in  writing,  if  he  has  no 
original  ideas  on  the  subject  give  him  a 
copy  of  the  "Ry  Catechism''  of  the 


1.  Where  is  the  Ry  bom?  In  muiwe  and 

fUth. 

2.  Where  does  the  Fly  liver  In  every  kind 
of  filth. 

3.  Is  anything  too  filthy  for  the  Hy  to  cat? 

No. 

4-  (a)  Where  does  he  go  when  he  leaves  the 

vault  and  the  manure  pile  and  the  spittoon? 
Into  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  (h)  What 
docs  he  do  therei"  He  walks  on  the  bread, 
fruit,  and  vegetables;  he  wipes  his  feet  00  the 
gutter  and  bathes  in  the  buttermilk. 
■•  5.  Does  the  Fly  visit  the  patient  sick  with 
consumption,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera  in- 
fantum?  He  does  —  and  may  call  on  you  next. 

6.  Is  the  Flv  dangerous?  He  is  man's 
worst  pest  and  more  dangerous  than  wild 
beasts  or  rattlesnakes. 

7.  What  diseases  does  the  Fly  carry?  He 
carries  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  .in. I  summer 
complaint.  How?  On  his  wings  and  hairy 
feet.  What  is  his  comet  name?  Typhoid 
Fly.  . 

8.  Did  he  ever  kill  any  one?  Me  killed  more 
American  soldiers  in  the  Spamsh-American 
War  than  the  bullets  of  the  Spaniards. 

o.  Where  are  the  greatest  nomber  of  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  consumption,  and  summo* 
complaint?  Where  there  are  the  most  flies. 

10.  Where  are  the  most  flies?  Where  there 
is  the  most  tihh. 

11.  Why  should  wc  kill  the  Fly?  Because 
he  may  kill  us. 

12.  How  shall  we  kill  tho  Fly?  (a)  Destroy 
all  the  filth  about  the  house  and  yard;  (b)  pour 
lime  into  the  vault  and  on  the  manure;  (c)  kill 
th<-  riy  with  a  wire-screen  paddle,  or  Sticky 
paper,  or  kerosene  oil. 

13.  Kill  the  Fly  in  any  way,  but  KILL 
THE  FLY. 
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14.    If  there  is  filth  anywhere  that  yen  can  well  under  way  go  after  results  vigorously, 

not  remove,  call  on  the  Board  of  Health,  and  Start  a  "FIv  Swatting"  contest.  Get 

ask  for  relief  belm  you  are  stricken  with  dts-  your  local  merchants  and  health  board  to 

ease  and.  perhaps^  deatk.  co5perate  in  offering  prizes  to  children 

When  you  get  your  statement  from  the  for  the  largest  number  of  flies  cau^t 

heiilth  ofTlccr.  take  it  to  the  newspapers,  before  a  given  date.    One  of  your  news- 

Your  local  editors  will  see  the  news  value  papers  probably  will  be  glad  to  undertake 

of  your  fly  campaign  and  will  be  glad  to  such  a  contest  in  its  own  name,  especially 

co(^rate  with  you.   Get  the  physicians  if  your  organization  will  do  most  of  the 

of  your  town  to  state  their  candid  opinions  work.    Charitable  organizations  will  help, 

of  the  fly  and  its  habits,  and  see  that  the  Canvass  your  business  section  thoroughly 

newspapers  get  those  statements,  too.  and  get  the  merchants  toagree  to  keep  doors 

Send  to  the  United  States  Department  of  and  windows  tightly  screened  and  to  set  fly 

Agriculture  at  Washington  for  Farmers'  traps.    Publish  in  the  papers,  daily  or 

Bulletin  No.  459,  and  to  the  American  weekly,  the  names  of  merchants  who  are 

Gvic  Association,   156  Fifth  Avenue,  thus  cooperating  in  the  war  on  the  fly. 

New  York,  for  some  of  its  "literature"  on  Pay  particular  attention  to  meat  markets, 

the  fly,  and  ask  your  State  Board  of  Health  bakeries,  groceries,  fruit  stands,  delica- 

for  information.    You  will  get  a  great  tessen  shops,  and  restaurants  —  everyplace 

deal  ctf  material  which  your  local  papers  of  business  where  food  is  exposed.  Make 

will  be  glad  to  print.   Ask  the  editor  if  a  roll  of  honor  of  places  that  agree  to  keep 

he  ever  noticed  the  "Swat  the  Fly"  all  food  tightly  screenrc!    The  wnse  mer- 

cotumn  that  the  Chicago  Tribum  runs  chant  will  quickly  grasp  the  advertising 

every  cu.y  during  the  warm  weather,  and  value  to  himself  of  being  included  in  this 

that  Is  gradually  educating  the  peopfe  of  list.   If  your  town  is  a  small  one  you  can 

all  that  section  to  the  menace  of  the  fly.  easily   place    in   the   business  districts 

If  \'ou  ha\'e  funds,  get  a  local  artist  to  enough  baited  fly  traps  near  the  curb 

draw  some  cartoons  illustrating  the  prog-  to  draw  Hies  away  from  the  stores  and  so 

ress  of  the  fly  frem  the  manure  pile  by  reduce  the  danger.   If  farmers  and  others 

way  of  the  garbage  can,  the  cuspidor,  and  coming  to  town  are  accustomed  to  hitching 

the  sick  room,  to  the  sugar  bowl,  the  cream  their  horses  in  the  principal  street,  see 

pitcher,  and  the  baby's  nursing  bottle,  that   the   street   around   the  hitching 

Have  cuts  made  from  these  and  use  them  grounds  is  kept  cleaned  up  and  disinfected, 

to  illustrate  posters  and  circulars  that  so  the  flies  cannot  breed  there, 

you  can  place  in  conspicuous  positions.  See  that  ever\'  householder  h  supplied 

Many  people  will  say  they  are  "disgust-  with  information  about  the  fly  and  how 

ing/*  That  is  what  they  are  for.  to  get  rid  of  it.  Very  full  and  practical 

Get  the  school  children  interested,  instructions  for  the  individual  house- 
Arrange  for  lectures  in  the  public  schools  holder  who  wishes  to  make  war  on  the  fly 
to  impress  on  the  children  the  danger  ol  were  given  in  the  May  number  of  the 
the  fly.  Get  your  Health  Commissioner  World's  Wokk.  Ask  your  city  or  village 
or  a  local  physician  to  lecture.  Or  the  council  to  adopt  the  model  fl>  ordinance 
American  Civic  Association  can  put  you  prepared  by  the  Indiana  and  Kansas 
in  touch  with  some  lecturer  who  will  give  State  Boardis  of  Health.  It  has  been 
a  talk  on  the  fly,  illustrated  with  lantern  adopted  in  many  municipalities  in  those 
slides,  for  a  small  fee.  Get  your  local  states  and  its  phraseology  can  easily  be 
moving  picture  theatre  to  order  the  "Fly  altered  to  fit  conditions  in  any  community. 
Pest  Film"  through  their  regular  film  Keep  your  organization  alive,  to  see  that 
exchange,  and  show  it  on  some  occasbn  the  town  is  kept  clean.  If  it  is  possible, 
a r rammed  for  in  advance  and  well  adver-  arran^  for  a  complete  disunfection  with 
tiset.!  through  your  organization.  This  pyroligneous  acid  or  some  other  disin- 
film  can  be  rented  from  the  General  Fihn  fectant.  How  effective  such  disinfectwn 
Company,  at  a  very  low  rate.  can  be  made  is  illustrated  by  the  folkiiwing 

When  your  campaign  of  education  is  description  of  the  experience  of  Wilmmg- 
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ton.  N.  C.  told  by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Nesbttt 
who  directed  the  work  there. 

One  of  the  social  fixtures  in  Wilmington,  for 
one  or  more  centuries,  has  been  the  annual 
epidemic  of  typliuid.  The  sick  rate  is  high 
enough  to  be  gratifying  to  the  medical  pro- 
f<»$bn,  but  the  death  rate  is  discouraging  to 
the  undertakers.  The  average  is  about  4I 
per  cent.  Last  May  the  epidemic  started 
business  a  little  earlier  than  usual»  and  with 
a  little  more  evidence  of  activity.  The  local 
and  state  health  authorities  got  busy  very 
promptly,  and  had  no  trouble  in  finding  colon 
bacilli  in  the  municipal  svatcr  suppl>.  The 
people  generally  responded  to  the  advice  tn 
boil  all  water  used  for  domestic  purposes 
irrespective  of  its  source,  and  the  majority  of 
ihem  carried  out  the  other  usual  precautionary 
measures.  The  progress  of  the  epidemic  was 
in  no  wise  alTe^tcd.  and  strange  to  say  the 
victims  were  almost  without  exception  members 
of  families  who  lived  in  the  best  residential 
section  of  the  city. 

Our  new  commission  form  of  city  govern- 
ment was  then  in  its  extreme  infancy,  and  it 
decided  among  other  pood  things  to  create 
a  health  department  along  new  lines.  The 
change  was  made  on  June  6th,  and  we  of  the 
now  organization  found  the  job  cut  out  for 
us  in  petting  rid  of  the  typhoid.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  we  must  fmd  the  source  of  infection, 
for  it  was  also  obvious  by  this  time  that  the 
water  w.t;  not  the  infection-producing  element. 

There  were  flics,  and  flies,  and  flics.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  (lies,  and  in  countless 
mtHions.  There  were  most  excellent  reasons 
for  this  plapue;  more  than  five  thousand  open 
surface  privies,  six  hundred  city-kept  cows,  real 
Colonial  horse  stables  everywhere,  and  hogs. 
There  was  n  scrtHrn  ordinance  somewhere,  but 
it  had  gotten  mislaid  when  there  were  two 
grocers  on  the  old  board  of  aldermen. 

It  just  had  to  be  war  on  the  flics.  They  were 
cfTl.iinl\  tfie  pi  xi  h<  <t  Wl,  and  the  m w  luahh 
department  was  considerably  impressed  with 
the  necessity  for  justifying  its  establishment. 
And  we  had  to  prmiuce  a  wallop  that  would  get 
a  million  a  minute  to  get  within  sight  of  the 
rate  of  reproduction  so  discouragingly  figured 
out  by  Doctor  Howard. 

It  reasoned  out  Iik*  thi^  Putrefaction  and 
fly  production  are  indissotubly  associated. 
Slop  the  putrefaction,  and  there  might  be 
some  chance  of  stopping  some  one  of  the  vital 
prn:v<<^v*,  thr  f\v  With  tlir  .ihnve  described 
conditions  it  was  certain  th.it  there  were 
several  tons  of  fikh  too  many  to  be  gathered 
up  and  destroyed.  The  filth  had  to  be  de- 


stroyed for  fly  feeding  and  breeding  purposes 

where  it  lay, 

I  stated  the  situation  to  my  friend  lom 
Pritchard.  who  is  a  chemist,  and  demanded 
that  he  tell  me  at  once  what  would  kill  fly 
eggs  and  larvae,  stop  putrefaction,  at  least 
smell  like  a  disinfectant,  and  be  immediately 
available  in  large  quantities  at  about  one 
cent  per  gallon,  delivered.  He  hmupht  me  a 
bottle  of  something  in  less  than  an  hour  which 
he  said  might  possibly  do.  He  explamed  that 
once  upon  a  time,  before  the  era  of  Doctor 
Wiley,  the  pork  packers  everywhere  used  this 
stuff  in  Hie  mural  decoration  of  hams  and 
bacon.  They  called  it  "Liquid  Smoke. "  and 
that  is  exactly  what  it  smelled  and  looked  like. 
Chemists  call  it  pyrotigncous  acid.  It  is  a  by- 
product tn  the  manufacture  of  turpentine  when 
the  woc)d  is  directly  distilled.  Thanks  to 
Doctor  Wiley,  this  acid  was  a  drug  on  the  local 
market. 

We  ordered  the  visible  supply,  and  at  six 

A.  M.  nn  June  Flh  the  flv-killing  campaign 
began.  A  cart  bearing  two  barrels  of  acid 
was  sent  to  each  of  four  street  mtersections, 
two  blocks  apart  each  way.  H  side  the 
driver,  four  men  accompanied  each  cart,  and 
each  man  carried  a  twenty-quart  iron  sprink- 
ling can.  Each  man  was  instructed  to  enter 
one  of  the  blocks  facing  his  station,  and  to 
soak  thoroughly  every  spot  that  he  could  find 
which  looked  like  a  good  place  for  flies.  It 
took  five  days  to  cover  the  entire  city  in  this 
way,  and  as  we  had  enough  acid  and  flie?  left 
over  we  repeated  the  operation  at  once,  much 
more  effectively  than  the  first  time.  This 
work  was  done  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  chief  of  the  Sanitary  Police. 

We  repeated  this  process  four  more  times 
between  June  20th  and  August  ist,  when  the 
available  funds  were  exhausted.  'Vhr  flics 
left  town.  1  he  eliect  was  very  perceptible  by 
the  time  the  second  sprinkling  was  completed, 
and  when  the  third  w  is  done  there  were  so 
few  left  that  the  old  inhabitants  began  tn 
search  their  memories  lor  like  instances  in  the 
past. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Carrol,  our  meat  and  milk  inspector, 
who  has  done  more  to  save  baby  life  than  any 
other  man  of  my  acquaintance,  shared  the 
curiosity  of  the  department  as  to  the  rationale 
of  the  Hn  i  xodus  \\\'  started  some  lahoratorv' 
tests  to  tind  out,  while  the  first  round  was 
being  made.  We  secured  a  quantity  of  manure 
which  contained  fly  eggs  and  larva?  and  put  it 
in  tightly  screened  boxes.  At  the  end  of  the 
normal  periods  of  incubation  and  transition  we 
had  as  fine  a  crop  of  flies  as  could  be  desired. 

We  are  glad  that  we  did  not  make  the  labora^ 
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tory  tests  first.  If  we  had,  we  piobaMv  would 
not  have  learned  that  pyroligneous  acid  makes 
the  feeding  and  breeding  places  of  Ihes  so 
disagreeable  that  they  eitlier  starve,  emigrate^ 
or  £ajl  to  breed. 
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The  foregoing  chart  of  the  epidemic  and 
Its  relation  to  the  sprinkling  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  cfTicacy  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
typhoid  carrying  power  of  the  <ly. 

The  investigations  were  based  on  a  careful 
asalysis  of  174  cases  in  which  wemed  the  form 


of  questioning  and  procedure  suggested  by  Mr. 
C  C.  Whipple  in  his  work  on  the  epidemiology 
of  typhoid.  The  sprinkling,  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  process,  usually  occupied  a  period 
of  four  or  five  days.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  excluded  both  water  and  milk 
as  the  source  of  infection.  Since  that  tnne. 
our  study  of  the  cases  which  appeared 
after  the  fly  extermination  work  was  discon- 
tinued and  after  the  (Kes  came  back  leaves  little 
doubt  that  soil  pollution  from  the  surface 
privies  carried  to  shalk>w  driven  weils,  and  the 
fly  as  carrier  direct  flora  the  privy  to  the  fiood, 
were  the  sources  of  infiection  of  the  greatest 
importance  here. 

To  make  itself  clean,  Wilmington  has  doae 
more  than  sprinkle  itself  with  pyroljgneous  acid. 
It  has  made  almost  universal  the  use  of  the 
sanitary  privy.  It  has  driscn  the  hogs  out 
of  town,  has  practically  abolished  the  city-kept 
cows,  and  has  compelled  the  sanitation  of  horse 
stables.  And,  most  important  of  all,  it  has 
Stirred  its  citizens  up  to  a  realization  of  the 
value  and  necessity  of  mnnictpal  cicudincss. 


WITH  THE  KNOX  MISSION  TO 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

FIRST  ARTICLE 

PEACEFUL  AND  PROSPEEOUS  COSTA  RICA— TRAVBUNG  IN  ARMED  TRAINS 
IN  NICARAGUA^  THE  LAND  OF  THE  HOPELESS 

EY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 
■  {iUuUfoUi  ebUfly  hy  photographs  from  Ai  Pan  Amtriam  Uniom,) 


TO  THE  boom  of  nineteen  guns, 
the  roll  of  "four  ruffles  and 
flourishes,"  and  the  strains 
of  the  band,  between  the  due 
apportionment  of  side-boys, 
paraded  marines,  and  the  ship's  oflkeis 
in  full  dress,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  on  Special  Mission  to  the 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  re- 
publics, boarded  the  cnitser  }Vashmffon 
ofT  Key  West.  There  was  to  be  nothing 
lacking  of  the  formal  etiquette  which 
prevails  between  nations  and  on  which 
Latin  races  partkularly  set  much  slofe. 
Tlie  object  of  the  jouniey  thus  begun 


was  to  carry  a  message  of  good-will  to  the 
countries  which  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  about  to  bring  into  new  relations 
with  the  United  States.  President  Taft 
was  sending  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  to 
ioumey  from  capitail  to  capital  to  avow 
in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  tlie  hope 
of  the  United  States  that  those  relations 
should  be  closer  and  more  intimately 
friendly,  as  well  as  to  dissipate  any  sus- 
picion that  we  coveted  any  foot  of  their 
land  or  desired  anything  but  their  own 
prosperity.  The  very  serious  fact  behind 
this  series  of  elaborate  amenities  was,  of 
course,  the  absolute  necessity  of  establish* 
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tng  suMe  guxMBumtls  ai  tbe  turfecknt 
reeioos  scovnd  the  Caribfaan,  ncMT  tint 

they  are  2cq'j.ir.nz  ne*'  interest  for  the 
mt  d'  ihe  «orki  and  that  the  Mooroe 
Doctrine  is  beoonung  so  vitaL 

The  if^asiimgtom 
r/  15.000  tons.  »-iih  four  lo-inch  guns 
for  her  principal  batter)  ,  her  officers  and 
crew  numbering  a  thousand:  the  Mary-' 
larj  '  J  which  we  transferred  for  the 
Pacific  Ports,  is  practically  a  sister  ship. 
Both  had  been  specially  arranged  and 
provisioned  for  the  party  and  for  the 
courtesies  to  be  extended  to  the  statesmen 
who  would  be  received  on  btjard. 

A  lively  passage  brought  us  in  four  da\  s 
to  Colon,  and  introduced  us  to  the 
prognmine  which  was  to  be  followed,  with 
ver>  slight  variation  in  t^ch  one  of  the 
dfizen  counfrie?  of  the  it:r:erdr.--  A  \isit 
on  board  by  our  Minister  and  a  com- 
mttMc;  a  reception  ai  tiie  port,  reception 
meaning  shaking  hands  with  scores  of  pol- 
itical leaders,  their  wivc<  and  dau raters. 
Cabinet  Ministers.  Generais,  and  news- 
paper editoffs;  standing  bareheaded  in  the 
stin  while  the  band  ptays  its  otm  national 
air  and  v.b.3ii  in  mi>a:ided  zeal  it  intends 
to  be  The  Star  Spangled  Banner"; 
iisuall>  adjournment  to  the  house  nearby 
for  a  glass  of  champagne  and  an  exchange 
of  speeches:  and  then  the  boarding  of  a 
special  train  for  the  capital,  where  occur 
the  chief  fornialitie5»a  banquet  and  a 
ball. 

The  train  at  O!on.  a<  in  the  other 
better  countries,  earned  two  parlor  cars 
with  broad  observation  platforms  and 
were  libetally  stocked  with  refreshments. 

It  requires  Throe  hour?  To  cross  the 
Isthmus  on  the  ne%s  tracks  ot  the  Panama 
Railroad.  1  his  lime  we  did  not  stop  to 
see  much  of  the  canal.  A  big  crowd 
around  the  station  at  Panama  -  flowers  for 
the  ladies,  more  music,  a  swift  procession 
of  aut^Mnobjles  between  files  of  police  to 
the  Tivoli  Hotel:  another  "reception*'  in  a 
big  cool  room  from  whose  w  indow  s  we  saw 
the  P.i^-''-;::  exchange  of  calls  between 
Secretar.N  Knox  and  the  Acting  President; 
then  difiner  and  a  reception  at  the  Le- 
gation—  a  deliiihtful  house  of  pure  Span> 
'<-h  tvpo  in  the  h.i.irt  of  the  old  town  — 
vcr>  charmmg  bdies  m  i'aris  gowns,  the 


Quttn  d  tbe  Carnival  amc^g  them,  root- 
antic  bakny  all  around  overhanging  tiie 
narrow  street,  moonlight  above  and  a 
band  bekmr — that  was  a  pleasant  rnemorv' 
in  succeeding da>'5.  At  the  state  i2ar«quet. 
the  following  ntgfat.  the  fiashligfat  for  a 
photograph  set  fire  to  the  paptr  decora- 
tions, and  for  a  minutt:  there  was  grave 
danger.  The  diners  were  on  a  giouiKi 
floor  but  the  galleries  in  wfaidi  the  hdies 
were  seated  deSruched  on  a  single  smaO 
landing  which  a  panic  wtxifd  inevitably 
have  made  the  scene  erf  a  tragedy. 

ONE  Of   IHh  OREAT  MEtTi.NC  PLACES 

Vanama  is  a  much  more  suHtantial 
city  than  its  fame  gives  it  credit  lor.  It 
is  t>-picaDy  Spanish,  ancient  of  aspect, 
with  two  pleasant  plazai.  richly  decorated 
and  imposing  churches,  wmdinp  streets 
faced  with  good  shops,  werli  paved,  and,  in 
a  way.  metropolitan.  Around  it  aie 
growirz  up  suburbs  in  which  are  located 
the  oftices  and  refidences  of  the  Canal 
offjciab.  The  whole  place  is  lively  and 
jubilant,  as  migbt  be  expected  from  its 
bright  prospects.  Real  estate  values  are 
5k'r-h:rh.  T/uiri-ts  throne  the  street5, 
and  will  \ei  more  abound.  The  piazzas  of 
the  Hotd  Tivoli  have  already  become  one 
of  the  great  meeting  points  in  the  wx>rld: 
you  hear  there  the  French  of  the 
boulevards  and  the  English  of  .Mayfair, 
mingling  with  the  accent  of  Frmldbrt 
and  Hambuig.  All  tbe  \\  rid  appreciates, 
before  the  creators  of  the  Canal  have 
begun  to  appreciate,  what  its  opening 
wiU  mean  to  the  world.  With  its  his- 
torical background  —  one  feels  among 
the  still  sTateh  ruin*  of  the  old  Gty  of 
Panama,  eight  miles  away  from  its  present 
site,  that  no  spot  in  the  hemisphere  is 
more  romantic  —  and  its  important  future, 
Panama  is  fortunate  and  interesting 
indeed. 

The  political  state  of  affairs  about  the 
Canal  is  too  mixed  to  be  touched  upon, 

especially  as  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
here  no  particuhr  errand  except  to  em- 
phasize the  political  importance  of  the 
new  geographic  fact.  ElfcMts  to  induce  him 
to  hint  the  preference  of  the  United  States 
among  the  various  candidates  were  un- 
successful; he  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
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now  no  part  of  our  policy  to  interfere  in 
Panama's  internal  affairs.  It  was,  and 
will  Continue  to  be.  hard  to  convince  the 
people  of  Panama  that  they  must  govern 
themselves.  They  are  pretty  well  dazed 
at  their  sudden  importance,  and  thus  far 
have  got  httle  farther  than  the  realization 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  lots  of  lucrative 
offices  to  fill,  and  a  belief  that  the  way  to 
get  office  is  to  curry  fawMr  with  the  United 
States. 

Some  thoughtful  men  in  Panama  doubt 
the  stability  of  the  Republic;  they  ask 
how  a  nation  can  etist,  half  in  either  of 


tcrriton,-;  wanted  no  voice  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs;  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
rendering  assistance  wherever  it  was 
needed  to  put  fiscal  'affairs  on  a  sounder 
basis  or  to  compose  disputes  fatal  to  that 
peaceful  and  orderly  government  which 
the  interests  of  civilization  require  should 
obtain  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  learned  instant l>  that  Central 
America  is  suspicious  of  us  and  our  in- 
tentions to  a  degree  incomprehensible 
to  any  one  but  a  Central  American.  There 
is  no  room  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
the  very  important  fact  that  Central 
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two  continents  and  divided  imo  two  by  a 
strip  of  territory  belonging  to  a  power- 
ful nation.  However,  there  is  no 
immediate  problem   in   Panama.  The 

government  of  the  C^nal  Zone  is  magnifi- 
cently efficient  and  that  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  is  on  its  good  behavior. 

THE   TIDY   LITTLE   LAND  OF  OOSTA  RfCA 

Reaching  Costa  Rica,  Secretary  Knox 
came  face  to  face  with  his  work  —  that  of 
persuading  the  people  of  Central  America 
that  the  United  States  had  for  them  noth- 
ing but  good  will;  that  it  desired  no  new 


Americans  get  no  news,  and  have  no 

newspapers,  as  we  know  newspapers. 
Miscellaneous  and  misleading  items,  al- 
most always  of  sensational  character, 
picked  up  from  the  Lord  knows  where, 
and  wild  rumors  presented  as  facts,  do 
duty  for  the  carefully  gathered  daily 
news  report  which  we  read  in  our  papers. 
That  is  one  cause  dt  misunderstanding 
that  has  perhaps  not  been  mentioned 
before.  Liberty  and  enlightenment  re- 
quire a  press. 

Besides,  of  course,  the  Central  American 
is  a  Spaniard  or  an  Indian  or  a  mixture 
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of  the  two,  with  some  touches  of  Negro 
blood;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  proud,  jealous, 
and  sentimental.  The  North  Anierican  is 
of  a  different  cast  of  character.  We  are 
not  fitted  to  understand  each  other,  and 
we  do  not.  The  Central  American,  for 
instance,  does  not  see  how  we  can  help 
wanting  to  acquire  his  lands.  Me  cannot 
understand,  for  in«t<'^nce,  why  we  should 
wznl  to  lend  him  money  except  for  our 
own  advantage,  or  want  to  officer  his 
custom-iiouses  except  to  humiliate  him. 
He  can  see  clearly  that  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  him 
from  foreign  invasion,  but  it  is  very  much 
more  diflRcuh  for  his  somewhat  diildlike 
reason  tn  understand  that  we  have  any 
corresponding  duty  in  the  direction  of 
preventing  his  provoking  and  justifying 
foroffi  invasion. 

GOLD  HOSPITALmr 

Costa  Rica,  which  wp  were  Iticky  to 

visit  first,  because  of  the  comparative 
happiness  of  our  relations  with  her  and 
because  of  the  influence  of  her  people, 
confessedly  of  the  purest  blood  in  all  the 
Republics  —  Costa  Rica,  without  a  griev- 
ance, imagined  one.  Her  chief  fear 
being  lest  she  be  swallowed  up  in  a  Central 
American  Union,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
come  to  force  her  into  such  a  Union.  He 
had,  in  fact,  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
it  was  delightful  to  watch  the  effect  upon 
Costa  Ricans  of  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

Port  l.imon  is  now  a  busy  place,  visited 
by  a  thousand  steamers  every  year.  The 
trip  to  San  Jo.s6  over  the  rails  of  tiie  United 
Fruit  Compan/s  road  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenic  rides  in  the  world.  The  port  was 
hot  almost  beyond  endurance,  .ind  the 
honors,  lasting  througli  the  holiest  half 
of  the  day.  exhausting.  Very  delightful 
was  the  climb  from  the  banana  plantations 
to  the  coffee-groves  and  then  on  up  into 
the  coolness  of  the  mountains,  where  we 
followed  the  gorge  of  the  Reventuzon  with 
wonderful  summits  far  above  and  cascades 
far  below. 

Sail  Jo^e.  in  its  lofty  nest  among  the 
peaks,  IS  a  health  resort  for  this  part  oif  the 
world;  Panama  officials  often  come  up 
for  respite  from  the  heat.   It  is  a  tidy  little 


capital  for  a  tidy  little  land  —  with  clean, 
paved  streets,  running  water  everywhere, 
electric  cars  in  the  street,  and  an  open 

house  far  more  splendid  than  any  house 

of  entertainment  in  the  United  States 

—  the  city's  population  numbers  perhaps 
40,000. 

Costa  Rica  is  the  most  volcanic  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  ecologically, 
and  the  most  stable  politically.  The 
Costa  Ricans  are  yAiite.  In  San  Jos£ 
not  a  Negro  is  to  be  seen  —  though  there 
are  some  Jamaican  blacks  on  the  banana 
farms  on  the  eastern  slope  and  a  good 
many  Indians  in  the  country  everywhere. 
But  the  statement  stands:  in  Costa  Rica 
we  have  tn  do  with  white  people —  of 
remarkable  gentility  and  good  looks,  too. 
In  Costa  Rica,  they  have  settled  govern- 
ment; elections  occur  as  with  us;  the 
debt  is  small  and  the  country's  money  is 
at  par;  property  is  as  safe,  titles  are  as 
carefully  recorded,  and  courts  as  con- 
scientious as  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  proudly  reminded  me  that 
Costa  Rica  has  more  teachers  than 
soldiers. 

And  yet  this  most  advanced  of  Central 

American  countries  received  us  with  sus- 
picion. She  owed  at  least  one  particular 
debt  to  Mr.  Knox:  some  time  ago  Costa 
Rica  had  a  boundary  dispute  with  Cok>m- 
bia  that  was  before  the  Republic  of 
Panama  was  born.  It  was  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  President  Loubet  of 
France,  whose  award  was  dearly  unjust; 
it  gave  Colombia  more  than  Colombia 
claimed.  To  Mr.  Knox's  good  offices  was 
due  the  reopening  of  the  case  when  the 
Painama  Republic  came — or  was  helped 

—  into  being;  and  it  is  now  before  a  new 
arbiter,  tlie  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Remembrance  of  this  favor  was 
lost  in  apprehension  over  fear  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  mysterious  visit. 

The  ball  was  the  first  big  event.  Be- 
fore that  there  had  been  only  exchanges  of 
calls,  a  band  concert,  and  a  reception  by 
the  President.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
had  yet  to  be  announced.  A  more 
beautiful  scene  is  not  often  witnessed  than 
that  ball.  No  city  in  the  United  States 
could  equal  it  in  the  magnificenoe'of  the 
ball-room— 'the  Opera  House— or  much 
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excel  it  in  the  splendor  of  dress.  But  it 
would  be  untruthful  to  say  that  it  was  a 
social  success.  A  large  number  of  the 
''first  families"  were  not  represented. 
We  were  told  that  this  was  because  an 
earthquake  had  been  predicted.  The 
earthquake  never  came,  but  it  served 
its  purpose,  nevertheless. 

THE  SUSPICION  OF  THF.  MISSION 

i  lound  President  Jiminez  eager  to  talk 
about  the  plan  for  the  Central  American 
Union,  to  give  the  argumems  against  it. 

"Think  what  it  would  mean  for  us," 
he  said.  "W'c  should  surrender  peace 
for  disorder;  prosperous  tranquillity  for 
constant  revolutions.  We  should  be  lost 
in  merp[!ng  with  four  other  states.  If  we 
feel  that  we  have  some  naval  superjonty, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  be  able 
to  exercise  any  preponderance  as  Prussia 
did  in  the  German  Empire  or  Piedmont 
in  united  Italy.  We  are  too  small;  we 
number  less  than  half  a  million.  The 
wine  would  become  water. 

"Let  us  content  ourselves  with  h  rlinfr 
*  up  an  example,  it  is  due  to  settled  order 
that  our  imports  and  exports  are  equal 
to  some  of  our  neighbors  with  four  times 
our  population.  We  should  be  foolish  to 
exchange  our  present  fortunate  and  pros- 
perous conditions  for  the  worse  than 
uncertainties,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  a  Central 
American  Union.  There  is  no  physical 
unity  here;  we  have  no  uniting  telegraphs 
and  railroads;  we  are  not  all  the  same 
blood;  there  is  no  demand  for  political 

Uni'in." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few — I  do  not 
believe  a  great  many  —  even  in  Costa 
Rica  favor  the  idea.  The  most  prominent 
and  able  amonf,'  its  advocates  is  Dr.  1  uis 
Anderson,  ex-Minister  at  Washington. 
He  said  to  me: 

"The  Panama  Canal  will  force  union 
among  the  Republics  of  Central  America. 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  anything  but  a 
strong  and  responsible  government,  such 
as  we  can  obtain  only  by  union,  to  face 
the  problems  that  must  now  confront  us. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  a  phrase 
up  to  this  moment,  but  it  is  about  to  be- 
come a  fact  and  an  object  of  attack  from 
eveiy  side  in  the  woiid  of  international 
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affairs.  We  cannot  avoid  the  hundreds 
of  complications  likely  to  arise,  or  deal 
with  those  that  do  arise,  without  prestige. 
Who  will  pay  any  heed  to  the  wishes  of  a 
country  with  350,000  population  and  an 
army  of  500  men?  We  must  erect  our- 
selves, united,  into  a  nation  worthy  of 
respect.  Presklent  Jiminez  fears  that  we  of 
Costa  Rica  would  lose  our  superiority  in 
mern'ng  with  our  less  happy  neighbors. 
Why,  we  should  lose  nothing;  we  would 
not  merge.  We  would  federate — just 
as  you  did  in  North  America.  Ma$sa-< 
chusetts  loses  nothing  by  belonging  to  a 
federated  nation  that  includes  less  cul- 
tured states;  New  York. sacrifices  nothing 
by  being  part  of  a  nation  that  includes 
Arkansas  and  Arizona." 
.  It  is  a  pretty  argument  —  in  which  Mr. 
Knox's  Mission  had  not  the  faintest  in- 
tention of  taking  a  side. 

It  was  the  second  night,  in  the  foyer  of 
the  Opera,  at  the  State  banquet  that  the 
Secretary  made  his  speech.  The  silence 
which  fell  on  the  company  when  he  rose 
was  magical;  the  quiet  in  which  they 
listened  was  intense;  the  relief  that  showed 
itself  in  one  long  breath  and  the  approval 
took  the  form  of  smiling  hand-clapping  and 
hand-shaking;  and  the  raising  of  glasses 
was  —  let  me  say  only  —  an  intense  satis- 
faction to  those  of  us  who  had  met  the 
suspicions  of  the  capital  and  understood 
how  groundless  they  were. 

It  was  with  a  spirit  very  different  from 
that  of  the  formal  welcome  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  been  given  at  the 
eastern  gate  of  San  Jos^  three  days  before 
that  he  and  his  part\'  were  bidden  God- 
speed on  tlieir  errand,  as  we  took  the 
special  train  for  the  headlong  slide  down 
the  western  slopes  of  the  G)rdillt'ras;  it 
was  with  a  rising  confidence  of  success 
that  we  boarded  the  MaryUind,  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  PuntarenaSi  and  steamed 
off  to  Corinto,  The  port  for  Managua,  the 
capital  of  Nicaragua. 

Perhaps  the  most  abject  failure  among 
American  governments  is  Nicaragua.  It 
has  never  known  constitutional  peace. 
Its  population  to-dav  is  only  one  half 
what  it  was  seventy-jive  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1909  it 
had  been  under  the  dictatorship  oif  the 
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infamous  Zelaya.  In  that  year  the  execu- 
tion of  two  American  soldiers  of  fortune, 
Grocc  and  Cannon,  gave  the  United 
Stales  (government  an  opportunity  to 
interfere  morally,  and  its  tacit  support 
put  the  revolutionist  Estrada  in  power. 
He  was  not  man  enough  to  stay  there, 
and  a  conference  of  the  leaders,  arranged 
under  the  friendly  oflTiccs  of  the  United 
States,  entered  into  a  compact  according 
to  which  a  certain  Diaz  was  to  take  the 
Presidency  until  the  close  of  1913,  by 
which  time  a  popular  election  should  have 
been  held.  B^ind  Diaz  stands  the  for- 
midable figure,  of  L4iis  Mena,  a  general 
of  the  Revolution,  who,  as  Diaz's  War 
Minister,  became  the  real  nilcr  of  the 
nation.  Without  waiting  for  the  popular 
election,  Mena  induced  the  National 
Assembly  to  elect  him  Presid«nt,  to  take 
seat  January  first,  next.  This  act  is.  of 
course,  in  defiance  of  the  "  Dawson  Com- 
pact." I  he  choice  of  the  people  is  un- 
doubtedly Emiliano  Chamorro,  the  most 
dashing  of  the  revolutionary  generals,  as 
Mena  was  the  most  implacable.  One  of 
the  facts  which  made  Mr.  Knox's  visit 
delicate  was  the  expectation  that  he  would 
announce  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  reference  to  the 
validity  of  Mena's  election. 

AMERICAN  MANAGED  CUSTOMS 

Other  elements  oC  a  pretty  situation 
Vtm  furnished  by  the  divbion  of  Nicara- 
•  guan  sentiment  on  the  question  of  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Slates,  under  which 
the  national  debt  is  to  be  taken  over  by 
New  York  bankers  and  the  custom  house 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  This  pl.in  has  been  fully  explained 
in  the  IVorld's  H'ork;  it  is  similar  to  that  un- 
der which  the  turbulent  Republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  has  found  peace  and  is  swiftly 
attaining  prosperity.  The  treaty  had  not 
(at  the  time  of  Mr.  Knox's  visit)  been 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  it  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Nkar- 
aguan  Assembly,  and  the  Government 
was  fully  commitied  to  it.  hnk-vJ.  pend- 
ing the  rin;il  raiilk-alion  of  ihe  trcal\, 
Brown  Brothers,  who  liad  agreed  to  make 
the  loan,  $1  $,000,000.  had  advanced 
$1  ,$00,000,  and  an  American,  Gifford  D. 
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Ham.  had  been  nominated  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  appointed  by  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  Collector-General  of 
Customs  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
custom  houses.  A  Qaims  Omimission, 
consisting  of  one  Nicaraguan  and  two 
Americans,  Mr.  A.  R.  Thompson  and  Judge 
Schoenrich,  was  examining  claims  against 
the  Government  arising  out  of  the  recent 
wars.  Finally,  two  experts,  M  r.  Charles  A. 
Conant,  an  American,  and  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Harrison,  an  Englishman,  after  a  stiKh-  of 
the  currency,  had  laid  before  the  Assembly 
a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  fi^l 
system,  the  rate  of  exchange  having  fallen  to 
about  1800  -  that  is,  the  peso  being  worth 
about  six  cents  inst(  :Kl  of  a  dollar.  Some 
other  complications  need  not  be  explained 
here.  It  is  sufTiciently  clear  how  the  influ> 
ence  of  the  United  States  had  come  to 
dominate  in  Nicarapua. 

Our  Government's  attitude,  it  shfiuld  be 
clearly  comprehended,  was  not  only 
technically  correct  in  every  particular, 
but  was  morally  praiseworthy.  In  an 
hou.  of  utter  internal  chaos,  it  had  per- 
suaded the  factional  leaders  to  a^^ree  on  a 
patriotic  pr()<;ramme,  and  it  was  now 
(at  ever)  >tep  by  invitation  of  the  estab- 
lished Government)  assisting  in  the 
car^^'ing  nut  of  that  programme  it  had 
reconnnended  expert  advisors  and  adminis- 
trators and  had  secured  a  loan  sutiicient 
to  settle  the  national  debt,  external  and 
internal,  on  easy  terms,  to  establish  a 
stable  money  s\'stem.  and  to  open  vistas 
of  internal  improvement  and  commercial 
opportunity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
how  dee|dy  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Nicaraguan  with  more  sentiment  than 
practical  common  sense  must  be  outraged 
by  all  this  —  particularly,  perhaps,  by 
the  surrender  of  the  custom  houses  to  the 
control  of  the  United  States.  To  obtain 
this,  legitimateh  ,  is.  of  course,  the  j^rand 
end  and  aim  ol  tiie  United  States  —  lor 
the  purely  humane  reason  that  the  cus- 
tom houses  once  secured  from  capture  by 
revolutionists,  revolutions  will  have  no 
object  and  will  cease.  The  simple  fact 
is,  Nicaraguans  have  shown  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  order  them- 
selves, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
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United  States  to  maintain  it  for  them.  A  reception  committee,  which  included 

But  this  is  an  admission  which  it  is  too  practically  the  entire  Ministry,  and  all 

much  to  expect  all  Nicaraguans  to  agree  the  more  important  figures  of  the  ruling 

in  making.  party  of  the  nation,  except  the  President, 

To  narrate  exactly  what  befell  the  Knox  came  to  Corinto  and  boarded  the  Mary- 

mission  in  Nicaragua  can  do  no  harm.  land,  being  received  with  full  honors.  On 
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landing,  Mr.  Knox  and  his  party  pro- 
ceeded along  the  pier  between  a  double 
file  of  soldiers  whose  rifle-belts  were  filled 
with  ball  cartridges,  to  the  principal  house 
of  the  town,  where  they  were  offered 
refreshment.  The  party  then  boarded  a 
train  for  the  capital.  The  train  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  pilot-engine  and  an  armored 
car  carrying  two  Colt's  automatic  guns, 
and  was  trailed  by  another  engine  and 
cars  containing  a  company  of  soldiers. 

All  along  the  way  the  population  was 
gathered  by  the  side  of  the  track.  At  the 
first  stop  there  was  cheering,  but  the 


from  a  parched  land  of  cane  and  cactus. 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  came 
within  view  of  the  perfect  cone  of  Momo- 
tombo,  which  did  us  the  honor  of  being 
in  eruption  and  whose  plume  of  smoke 
waved  over  us  for  the  remaining  four 
hours  of  the  journey. 

The  railroad  is  of  narrow  gauge,  the 
engines  burn  wood,  and  the  cars  are 
primitive.  When  the  swift  twilight  fell, 
the  light  of  a  stable  lantern,  hung  at  one 
end  of  the  car,  was  all  we  had.  1  shared  a 
narrow  seat  with  the  dreaded  Mena  and 
listened  to  the  story  of  his  battles  —  a 
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distinguishable  words  were  "Viva   Cha-  splendid  Indian  he  is.  three  inches  over  six 

morro!"    At  other  stations  considerable  feet  tall,  despite  the  stcxjp  of  his  enormous 

numbers  were  congregated  and  watched  shoulders:  a  more  vigorous  Boies  Penrose, 

us  apathetically —the  Nicaraguan  is  an  with  thirty-two  perfect  teeth  shining  in  a 

apathetic  person.    At  one  of  the  stations,  constant  smile,  made  a  little  sinister  by  a 

hand-bills  denouncing  the  United  States  scar  on  his  forehead  and  bv  half-shut  eyes, 

and  .Mr.  Knox's  visit  were  thrown  into  the  A  body  servant  kept  him  well  supplied 

car  windows.    Leon,  the  centre  of  Liberal .  with  whiskey  and  water  out  of  a  thermal 

and  anti-American  sentiment,  was  passed  bottle. 

at    full   speed,   through    large   crowds.  We  pulled  into  Managua  to  find  a 

Mere    inhospitable   epithets    were   seen  great  crowd  assembled  in  the  plaza  by 

painted  or  chalked  on  walls.    The  Cf)untry  the   station,   the   municipal  authorities 

through  which  the  railroad  passes  skirts  on  a  platform  with  an  address  which  the 

Ihe  Cordilleras,  rising  in  splendid  peaks  alcalde  read  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp. 
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An  arch  had  been  erected  at  the  city  gate 
and  another  before  the  President's  \  louse, 
and  all  the  way  between,  a  mile  or  more, 
was  lined  with  soldiers  and  arched  over 
with  palms  and  streamers  of  the  national 
colors,  white  and  blue.  It  was  tawdry 
enough,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sophis- 
ticated civilization;  for  the  streamers 
were  paper  and  hung  so  low  that  the  first 
carriage  pulled  them  down,  and  the  palms 
were  on  poles  stuck  in  the  sand  and 
fell  easily,  so  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
pathetic  failure  in  a  few  minutes.  But 
it  was  by  far  the  most  pretentious  welcome 
the  capital  had  ever  given  a  visitor,  and 
no  one  in  the  party  felt  otherwise  than 
touched  and  grateful  for  the  sentiment 
which  it  expressed.    With  Spanish  cour- 


tes\'  the  President  had  vacated  his  roomy 
residence  for  the  Secretary  and  his  family, 
and  it  had  been  specially  repainted  and 
plenished  with  pictures,  luxurious  furni- 
ture, and  elegancies  from  the  houses  of  the 
wealthier  inhabitants. 

The  rest  of  us  went  to  the  Legation; 
Mr.  Weitzel  occupies  the  best  house  in  the 
town,  the  house  of  the  exiled  Dr.  Gamez, 
a  Moorish  palace  of  noble  dimensions  in  a 
city  of  one-story  stucco  half-buried  in 
sand.  There  we  learned  that  the  rumor 
was  afloat  that  our  train  had  been  d>na- 
mited  and  our  party  annihilated  and  that 
a  hundred  conspirators  had  been  arrested. 
Having  reason  to  believe  that  one  part  of 
this  story  was  exaggerated,  we  went  to 
bed  little  worried  over  the  rest  of  it. 
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SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


Morning  brought  the  round  of  func- 
tions: the  exchange  of  official  calls,  a 
"solemn  session"  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly; ditto  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
would  be  easy  to  ridicule  the  shabbiness 
of  the  tiny  rooms  in  which  these  meetings 
were  held,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
doubt  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the 
friendliness  and  gratitude  which  was  ex- 
pressed, or  the  eloquence  of  the  words 
in  which  they  were  expressed.  Mr.  Knox's 
replies  were  happy  and  tactful  in  the 
extreme.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was 
speaking  always  in  general  terms  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  its 
Southern  neighbors;  bringing  assurance 
of  his  Government's  pure  good-will;  dis- 
avowing in  the  strongest  language  any 


desire  on  our  part  to  possess  a  foot  of  land 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  making  it 
clear  that  we  have  no  wish  to  do  more  than 
render  friendly  assistance  in  the  task  of 
establishing  external  tranquillity  and  pro- 
moting internal  prosperity  in  the  Central 
American  republics. 

Mr.  Knox  does  this  to  perfection;  he 
is  happy  in  phrase,  wise  in  utterance  and 
in  reservation,  forceful,  and  unquestion- 
ably convincing.  At  a  public  reception 
given  by  the  President  in  the  afternoon 
and  at  a  banquet  at  night  the  Secretary  ex- 
changed sentiments  with  the  heads  of  the 
Government.  In  Nicaragua's  capital  he 
spoke  five  times,  each  time  most  effec- 
tively, in  public;  and  he  saw  privately, 
though   always   openl>,    many  leading 
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THE  PIER  AT  CORINTO 


I  Ihc  ftn  AiucTicui  Union 


citizens,  to  all  of  whom  he  reiterated  the 
unequivocal  statement  of  our  i>osition. 
He  refused  to  discuss  particular  problems 
and  carefully  refrained  from  recognizing 
or  giving  any  hint  of  approval  to  local 
factions  or  measures. 

About  noon  of  the  day  of  the  visit  to 
Managua,  a  committee  of  journalists 
called  at  the  Legation  and  informed  me 
that  their  papers  had  been  suspended 
during  our  visit  and  a  number  of  their 
colleagues  thrown  into  prison,  together 
with  other  citizens  of  Liberal  views,  chiefly 
the  signers  of  a  lengthy  pronunciamento 
opposing  the  Government.  The  state- 
ment of  this  committee  we  ascertained 
to  be  true.    It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 


great  error  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
calculated  to  do  injustice  and  harm  both 
to  Mr.  Knox  and  his  mission  and  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  It  is  true  that  Latin- 
America  has  yet  to  learn  to  distinguish 
between  liberty  and  license,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  visit  of  a  special  envoy 
bringing  the  friendly  greetings  of  the 
freest  of  Republics  should  have  been 
signalized  in  Nicaragua  by  the  suspension 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  a  round-up 
of  the  Government's  opponents.  From 
what  I  was  able  to  observe,  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  the  mission  did  not  make 
necessary  either  these  steps  or  the  re- 
markable armed  protection  by  which  we 
were  constantiv  surrounded.    It  is  true 
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THE  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  LEON 

AN  OCEAN-TO-OCEAN  RAILROAD  ACROSS  NICARAGUA  IS  PROPOSED  BY  AMERICAN  CAPITALISTS 


that  word  was  received  on  the  ship,  from 
the  Acting  American  Consul  at  Port 
Limon,  that  dynamite  had  been  dis- 
covered under  the  railroad  tracks  over 
which  we  passed,  and  that  Captain 
Ellicott,  finding  the  wires  to  the  Capital 
cut,  hurried  up  to  Managua  with  several 
of  his  officers;  true  that  the  Consul 
assured  me  that  his  information  was  first- 
hand and  certain.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  immediately  arrested  fifty 
men  on  the  positive  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  Secretary's  life.  It  is  true  that 
threatening  letters  were  received  by 
members  of  our  party  and  that  a  black 
flag  was  waved  before  us.  But  we  saw 
no  dynamite. 


The  journey  back  to  the  port  was  made 
under  even  increased  military  protection. 
A  machine  gun  commanded  the  plaza 
about  the  Managua  station.  Two  rapid- 
fire  automatics  behind  a  pilot-engine 
commanded  both  sides  of  the  line  as  we 
traveled,  a  company  of  infantry  with 
loaded  rifles  in  their  hands  and  filled 
ammunition  belts  about  their  waists 
followed  us,  and  men  with  revolvers  hung 
for  instant  action  stood  throughout  the 
journey  on  the  platforms  of  the  special 
car.    Nothing  happened. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  judg- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  Nicaraguan 
visit.  Except  for  the  blunder  of  the 
Government,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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that  the  happiest  influence  would  have 
flowed  from  the  presence  and  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  State;  in  spite  of  that 
blunder  it  is  likely  that  the  ideas  and  aims 
of  the  United  States  will  now  be  more 
clearly  understood  and  the  bogie  of 
annexation  laid.  The  failure  of  the  Mena 
party  to  obtain  any  assurance  from  Mr. 
Knox  that  we  would  recognize  the  validity 
of  the  election  of  the  military  chief  —  to 
do  them  justice  they  did  not  ask  for  any 
such  assurance  —  is  immensely  gratifying 
to  the  better  element  of  the  country, 
though  naturally  the  supporters  of 
Chamorro  are  sorry  the  Secretary  did  not 
say  that  the  popular  election  must  be 
held.  "God  pity  the  country  if  the 
Secretary  goes  away  without  saying  that." 
was  an  exclamation  I  heard  on  several 
lips.  His  opponents  will  tell  you  that 
Mena  is  at  heart  a  Nero,  a  Zelaya,  and 
that  the  land  is  powerless  before  him  and 
his  army. 

Chamorro's  is  the  more  pleasing  per- 
sonality; a  finer  specimen  of  his  type  it 
would  be  hard  to  find;  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world  than  Mena.  more  balanced, 
though  less  exuberant  of  expression.  1  he 
two  favorites  agree  in  their  rosy  dreams 
of  the  future. 

"In  five  years,"  Chamorro  said  to  me, 
"  it  will  be  possible  to  take  a  through  train 
from  this  city  in  which  we  are  sitting  to 
New  York.  By  that  time  all  Central 
America  will  be  united.  Yes.  we  all 
believe  in  that  Union,  but  for  my  part,  I 
don't  want  to  see  it  forced.  I  want 
physical  drawing  together  to  bring  political 


union.  We  shall  have  internal  peace  now 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  our  possibilities. 
But  we  must  do  ever>'thing  with  pure 
patriotism,  with  calmness  and  reason, 
showing  that  we  deserve  that  high  place 
to  which  we  aspire  and  for  which  nature 
has  so  abundantly  equipped  us." 

Mena  said  to  me:  "A  railroad  to  New 
York  in  five  years?    Yes.  in  three!" 

In  fact  the  possibilities  for  prosperity 
in  Nicaragua  are  great.  Here  is  rubber, 
and  here  can  be  grown  two  crops  of  sugar 
a  year.  Many  representatives  of  foreign 
capital,  having  looked  the  country  over, 
are  ready  to  invest,  if  only  stable  govern- 
ment can  be  established.  The  treaty  now 
awaiting  approval  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  plan  that 
promises  Nicaragua  stable  government. 
If  it  fails,  God  help  this  people,  these  sad- 
faced,  dull-witted  Indians,  living  pathet- 
ically in  their  wilderness  under  their 
ragged  thatches,  robbed  and  driven  for  cen- 
turies by  insane  raiders  till  not  one  family 
in  a  score  has  a  cow  or  a  crock  or  a  stitch 
besides  the  calico  or  jeans  they  wear — or 
has  the  ambition  to  possess  what  they 
would  only  expect  to  be  robbed  of  to- 
morrow. For  these  people  and  for  this 
country  as  much  can  be  done  as  we  did 
for  Cuba,  and  done  without  the  firing  of  a 
shot.   Zelaya  was  worse  than  Weyler; 
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we  did  not  have  to  go  to  war  to  throw  his 
yoke  off  of  the  neck  of  a  persecuted  land; 
and  to  keep  off  of  it  some  other  equally 
intolerable  tyranny,  to  light  it  up  to  real 
civilization,  we  have  only  to  give  our 
assurance  that  the  custom  houses  shall 
no  longer  be  prizes  of  constant  revolutions, 
it  would  be  a  woeful  failure  in  humane 
duty  for  the  Senate  to  refuse  to  extend 
that  small  and  inexpensive  assistance. 

It  was  not  quite  all  hard  work.  There 
were  wonderful  nights  in  the  moon-lit 
Caribbean,  and  still  more  wonderful  ones 
in  the  Pacific  after  the  copper  sun  had 
dropped  into  the  sea  and  left  the  sky  to  the 


tween  the  western  ports  of  the  capitals  of 
Central  America,  and  the  spectacle  of 
mountain  grandeur  that  unfolds  as  the 
steamer  lies  off  Puntarenas  or  makes  her 
way  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  crowded 
with  volcanoes  rising  sheer  out  of  the 
water,  would  be  hard  to  excel.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  see,  of  a  fresh  morning,  a  little 
fort,  half-hid  among  the  palms,  blossom 
out  with  the  white  smoke  of  a  salute. 

There  is  fun  a-plenty,  too.  A  ship's 
ward-room  is  about  the  liveliest  place  in 
the  world,  and  no  party  of  fifteen,  even 
with  a  Prime  Minister  at  the  head  of  it, 
is  likely  to  be  long  aboard  without  fmding 
out  how  fond  the  sailor-man  of  everv 
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stars  and  our  search-lights.  In  this  zone 
and  season  the  constellations  of  the  early 
evening  are  more  brilliant  than  on  the 
clearest  winter's  night  at  home;  toward 
morning  they  grow  fainter,  and  the 
Southern  Cross  swims  into  the  empty 
region  whose  darkness  it  is  that  lends  its 
special  brilliance  to  the  famous  stellar 
group.  But  of  all  wonderful  visions  at 
sea,  surely  the  most  wonderful  is  the  scene 
when  a  warship  stretches  out  over  the 
waters  her  eight  fairy  wands  of  light, 
touching  the  waves  into  enormous  liquid 
emeralds,  turning  the  smoke  into  clouds 
of  white  fire,  or  lighting  up  the  Cordilleran 
peaks  two  miles  away.  For  the  lofty  coast 
is  nearly  always  in  sight  on  a  cruise  be- 


degree  is  of  "kidding"  and  skylarking 
—  whether  it  be  the  boat's  crew  ashore 
who,  asked  to  teach  the  natives  our 
national  hymn,  solemnly  sing  "Nix  on 
the  Glow-worm,  Lena,"  while  the  "Spig- 
goties"  stand  uncovered;  or  the  wheels- 
man of  the  pinnace  who,  bringing  a  dark- 
skinned,  "plug "-hatted  cabinet  minister 
aboard,  when  the  gun-salute  begins  and 
the  minister  stands  up  in  the  boat,  wick- 
edly lies  to  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  while 
the  captain  of  marines  has  the  band  play 
the  "Oceana  Roll." 

[Nexi  month  Mr.  Hale  will  ccmtinut  his 
account  of  Secretary  Knox's  visit  to  Central 
/America. — The  Editors.] 
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FORTY-THREE  years  ago,  when 
this  country  was  trying  to  ad- 
vance from  the  shadow  of  Civil 
War,  there  came  hither  from 
Hamburg  a  German  youth, 
Hermann  Sielcken.  His  fortune  was  all 
before  him.  He  got  a  job  as  a  clerk 
in  a  Western  railroad  office.  He  clerked 
it  again  in  San  Francisco.  He  experi- 
enced hardship  and  adventure  on  the 
sheep  ranges.  Then,  with  his  fortune  still 
to  seek,  he  came  to  New  ^ork.  In  1876 
he  made  his  first  trip  to  S<juth  America. 
Subsequent  trips  were  tinctured  with  ex- 
citement —  shipwreck  and  the  dangers  of 
travel  through  the  wilderness.  It  all 
required  a  certain  amftunt  of  courage. 

The  purpose  of  these  trips  was  not 
adventure  but  trade.  Hermann  Sielcken 
began  them  as  traveling  salesman  for  an 


old  and  reputable  firm  of  merchants, 
Henry  Grossman  &  Bro.  They  dealt  in 
hardware  mostly  and  Hermann  Sielcken 
disposed  of  it,  from  hammers  to  bridges,  so 
successfully  in  South  America  that  he  was 
soon  taken  into  partnership.  He  had  a 
business  head,  superb  tact,  and  he  acquired 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  Latin  tempera- 
ment. No  one  understands  better  than 
he  the  exigencies  of  South  American  trade. 
So  say  those  that  heard  him  lecture  on 
that  subject  at  Harvard  University,  some 
years  ago. 

Among  other  things  in  South  America, 
Hermann  Sielcken  studied  the  Brazilian 
coffee  crop  carefully.  In  1880  the  firm  of 
Grossman  &  Sielcken  began  to  enter  the 
New  York  wholesale  coffee  market.  About 
1887,  a  few  firms  led  by  Arbuckle  Bros, 
attempted  to  comer  that  market.  Her- 
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UNLOADING  COFFEE  AT  NEW  YORK 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  THE  FOREMOST  COUNTRY  IN 
THE  CONSUMPTION  OF  COFFEE 


mann  Sielcken  knew  more  about  the  coffee 
crop  than  they  did.  He  flooded  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange  with  coffee  till  the 
Arbuckle  combine  had  enough.  Then  he 
kept  on  selling  till  the  market  began  to 
fall,  and  the  Arbuckle  crowd  were  forced 
to  sell  to  save  their  skin.  It  required  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  for  he  almost  broke 
his  own  firm  in  the  process. 

Thereafter  he  was  regarded  on  the 
market  as  "a  good  bear."  About  1900 
his  firm  was  retained  by  the  scxalled 
Sugar  Trust  to  manage  a  retail  price- 
cutting  coffee  fight  against  Arbuckle  Bros., 
in  retaliation  for  their  activities  in  sugar. 
Amid  all  this  perilous  speculation  and  keen 
competition  these  rivals  in  business  seem 
to  have  prospered  measurably,  for  by 
IQ06  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  Grossman  & 
Sielcken  stcxxl  out  as  the  most  powerful 
coffee  traders  in  America,  with  the  latter 
somewhat  in  the  lead. 

Meanwhile.  Hermann  Sielcken  had  found 
some  of  that  fortune  he  came  to  America 
to  seek.  At  least  he  was  possessed  of  the 
most  beautiful  estate  in  South  Germany. 
Villa  Maria  Halden,  near  Baden  Baden. 


I  lere  he  had  grown  fond  of  resting  beneath 
the  tall  pines  from  Oregon  that  grace  the 
front  of  his  villa  —  gratifying  his  fondness 
for  flowers  by  gazing  down  upon  his  thous- 
ands of  rose  trees  that  stretch  away  toward 
the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest  —  gratifying 
his  fondness  for  children  by  arranging  with 
the  Duchess  of  Baden  for  the  building  of  a 
hospital  for  poor  mothers  —  gratifying  his 
fondness  for  friends  by  showing  them  his 
orchids,  his  pigeons,  his  trout,  and,  most 
prized  of  all,  the  two  coffee  trees  from 
Brazil,  carefully  nurtured  in  his  green- 
houses; or  by  dining  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  them  on  his  garden  terrace,  "as  the 
moon  comes  up  through  the  tall  hemlocks 
of  the  mountains,  while  a  full  military 
band  from  Heidelberg,  adown  the  hillside 
among  the  rose  trees,  mingles  its  refrains 
in  the  dinner  discussions." 

During  the  thirty  years  that  it  had  taken 
Hermann  Sielcken  to  earn  the  right  thus 
to  lay  aside  somewhat  the  cares  of  business, 
a  great  change  in  coffee  conditions  had 
taken  place  down  in  Brazil.  When  he  was 
a  traveling  salesman  there,  the  Brazilians 
raised  less  than  half  the  world's  coffee, 


A  COFFEE  TREE  IN  FULL  BLOOM 

FROM  THRFE  TO  FIVE  YFARS  IS  NECrSSARY  FOR  A 
COI^FEE  TREE  TO  COME  INTO  FULL  BEARING 
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A  NURSERY  FOR  COFFEE  TREES 

AN  INDUSTRY  THAT   HAS    BEEN    KILLED   BECAUSE   THE    BRAZILIAN   GOVERNMENT,    UNDER  THE 
VALORIZATION  PLAN.  AGREED  TO  RESTRICT  PRODUCTION  BY  PROHIBITING  NEW  PLANTINGS 


mostly  in  the  stale  of  Rio,  almost  none  in 
the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Q)fTee  drinking 
be^^an  to  increase  apace,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  By  1890,  the  wholesale 
price  of  coffee  was  more  than  17  cents  a 
pound,  and  still  only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  world's  supply  came  from  Brazil.  For 
the  next  six  years  her  planters  enjoyed 
an  intoxicating  prosp>erity.  During  that 
period  nearly  all  the  three  million  in- 
habitants of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo  "en- 
tirely gave  up  planting  com,  rice,  beans, 
everything  they  needed.  They  bought 
them,  because  coffee  was  so  immensely 
profitable  that  they  put  all  their  labor  in 
coffee." 

It  takes  from  three  to  five  years  for  a 
new  coffee  tree  to  come  into  bearing,  but 
by  1897  Sao  Paulo's  sudden  rush  into  the 
field  began  to  tell.  That  year  the  whole- 
sale price  of  coffee  was  only  a  trifle  above 
7  cents  a  pound,  it  declined  year  by  year, 
till  between  1901  and  190?  it  hung  around 
S  cents  a  pound.  Hard  times  for  the 
planters  set  in.  The  Sao  Paulo  Govern- 
ment declared  a  tax  on  any  new  coffee 
plantations,  hoping  to  drive  the  inhabi- 
tants back  to  raising  corn  and  rice  and 
beans,  but  it  was  a  vain  hope.  1  hey 
mortgaged  their  plantations  and  went  right 
on  raising  larger  coffee  crops  than  all  the 


rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Hard 
times  grew  harder.  Mortgages  began  to 
be  foreclosed  right  and  left.  Plantations 
were  falling  into  foreign  hands.  1"he  Sao 
Paulo  planters  were  in  ugly  mood,  and 
they  demanded  that  the  state  Govern- 
ment restore  prosperity.  There  was  grave 
danger  of  a  revolution.  In  the  face  of  it, 
the  Government  promised  that  it  would 
itself  bu>'  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  next 
coffee  crop  at  a  price  above  the  market. 

The  scheme  was  not  new.  in  1890, 
when  the  silver  miners  in  our  own  West 
were  suffering  from  overproduction.  Secre- 
tary Windom  had  suggested  that  our  Gov- 
ernment "help  the  price  of  silver"  by 
buying  it  and  holding  it  in  the  Treasury 
till  there  should  be  a  shortage.  The  idea 
was  laughed  down  in  the  United  States. 
But  in  1906  the  Sao  Paulo  Government  was 
determined  to  try  it  on  coffee.  The  only 
thing  lacking  was  the  ready  cash.  So  the 
Government  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sioner to  find  it. 

He  went  first  to  Paris,  to  the  Roths- 
childs, who  had  been  the  bankers  of  Brazil 
for  sixty  years.  He  was  "flatly  and  at 
once  refused."  So  was  he  by  all  the  other 
bankers  of  F.urope.  Then  the  Com- 
missioner bethought  him  of  the  coffee 
merchants.   Who  of  them  all  could  under- 
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WHERE  "  VALORIZATION  "  COFFEE  IS  CURED 

THE  DRYING  GROUND  ON  A  PLANTATION  IN  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL 


Stand  conditions  in  Brazil  so  well  as  Her- 
mann Sielcken?  —  and  he  was  conveniently 
resting  at  his  place  near  Baden  Baden. 
1  hither  the  Commissioner  repaired  in 
August.  1906,  and  explained  the  situation. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  us  to  do?" 
asked  Hermann  Sielcken. 

"We  want  you  to  finance  for  us  five  to 
eight  million  bags  of  coffee,"  said  the 
Commissioner,  blandly. 

Here  was  an  adventure.  Here  was  a 
proposition  to  lift  bodily  out  of  the  market 
half  as  much  coffee  as  the  world's  total 
production  had  averaged  for  the  ten  pre- 
ceding years  when  prices  had  been  so  low. 
Presumably,  if  this  were  done,  prices  would 
be  doubled.  But  Hermann  Sielcken  shook 
his  head. 

•  No,"  he  said.  "  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  for  it.  not  the  slightest."  And  he 
pointed  out  that  there  would  be  "no 
financial  assistance  coming  from  any- 
where" if  the  Sao  Paulo  planters  kept  on 
raising  such  ridiculously  large  crops  of 
coffee. 

The  Commissioner  assured  him  that  the 
prospect  was  for  smaller  crops  in  future. 
Hermann  Sielcken  was  not  so  sure  ab<jut 
it. 

"At  a  price  low  enough — ,"  he  mused. 
"  1  might  be  able  to  raise  funds  to  pay  Ho 
per  cent,  on  a  value  of  7  cents  a  pound." 


I  he  Commissioner  was  dismayed.  His 
Government  had  already  promised  to  take 
coffee  from  the  planters  at  about  a  cent 
a  pound  above  the  market,  and  the  market 
then  stood  at  nearl\  8  cents.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  dig  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Hermann  Sielcken 's  terms  were 
the  best  that  could  be  got.  however,  and 
the  O)mmissioner  accepted  them. 

Thus  was  launched  the  famous  "Valori- 
zation Coffee  Plan."  From  that  time  forth 
Hermann  Sielcken's  part  in  it  became  "a 
very  active  one."  He  approached  a  few 
large  coffee  merchants.  Arbuckle  Bros., 
his  former  business  rivals,  were  the  first 
to  join  him  in  this  new  kind  of  speculation. 
Two  or  three  other  firms  followed.  "We 
are  going  to  finance  it  downward,"  Her- 
mann Sielcken  told  them.  He  explained 
that  if  the  Brazilians  knew  they  could 
get  enough  money  to  buy  six  or  eight  mil- 
lion bags  of  coffee  there  would  be  no  hold- 
ing them,  and  that  the  merchants  would 
simply  be  lending  money  to  have  the 
market  put  up  suddenl\'  on  themselves. 

So  Hermann  Sielcken  drew  up  a  con- 
tract. In  it  the  merchants  agreed  to 
advance  80  per  cent,  of  the  sum  required 
to  buy  two  million  bags  of  coffee  at  7  cents 
a  pound.  If  the  market  went  above  7 
cents  the  Government  was  to  make  no 
purchases.    If  it  fell  below  7  cents  the 
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Government  was  to  make  good  the  dif- 
ference to  the  merchants  by  cable.  The 
Government  further  agreed  not  to  buy  in 
any  event  more  than  500,000  bags  of  cof- 
fee per  month  from  October  i,  1906,  to 
Februar>'  i,  1907.  the  principal  crop  season. 

Before  that  season  was  well  advanced 
the  unexpected  was  happening.  The  Bra- 
zilians were  harvesting  the  biggest  coffee 
crop  in  the  world's  history.  The  market 
quickly  dropped  below  7  cents  and  went 
on  falling.  By  the  end  of  January.  1907, 
the  Sao  Paulo  Government  had  purchased 


Baden  Baden  that  there  was  "not  the 
slightest  chance  for  it,"  Hermann  Sielcken, 
with  the  aid  of  some  forty  merchants,  had 
financed  for  Sao  Paulo  the  purchase  of 
8,357,500  bags  of  coffee. 

But  Sao  Paulo  wasn't  satisfied.  During 
this  first  year  of  "Valorization,"  the  Bra- 
zilian coffee  crop  had  run  to  almost  20 
million  bags.  Those  planters  who  had 
been  able  to  sell  to  the  Government  had 
received  about  a  cent  a  pound  above  the 
market,  but  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
half  of  that  back  in  the  form  of  an  export 


MR.  HERMANN  SIELCKEN 
(sixth  ficl're  from  the  right  at  the  long  table)  the  genids  of  the  valorization  agreement 


BY  which  the    price  OF  COFFEE   HAS    BEEN    FORCED  I'P;  AT  A   DINNER  OF 
COFFEE  roasters'  TRAFFIC  AND  PURE  FOOD  ASSOCIATION  IN  CHICAGO 


THE 


the  2,000.000  bags  of  coffee.  But  that 
was  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  the 
Ciovernment  was  clamoring  for  more  money 
with  which  to  stem  the  tide. 

Hermann  Sielcken  and  the  merchants 
with  him  saw  the  wisdom  of  that.  If  the 
tide  were  not  stemmed,  it  would  spread 
abroad  in  the  world  so  much  coffee  that 
the  two  million  bags,  the  security  of  the 
merchants,  would  be  worthless.  I  lermann 
Sielcken  became  very  active,  and  "all 
over  France  and  Germany  and  Belgium 
brought  in  every  one  who  could  help  carry 
the  load."  And  in  little  more  than  a  year 
since  he  had  told  the  Commissioner  at 


tax  on  coffee  to  enable  the  Government  to 
carr>'  its  loans.  Toward  the  end  of  1907, 
although  Sao  Paulo  had  lifted  half  the 
worid's  visible  supply  of  coffee,  the  market 
stood  only  a  trifle  above  6  cents  a  pound. 
That  was  not  at  all  the  Brazilian  planter's 
idea  of  prosperity. 

Things  grew  no  better  during  1908. 
Although  the  next  coffee  crop  turned  out 
much  smaller,  the  world's  supply  was  still 
so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  the 
market  remained  down.  The  Sao  Paulo 
planters  continued  grumblingly  to  pay 
the  export  tax,  but  that  all  went  as  in- 
terest to  the  merchants.    ITie  Govern- 
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ment  of  Sao  Paulo  had  spent  not  only  the 

merchants'  money  but  also  all  its  own 
,  funds  on  Valorization,  and  was  rapidly 
going  bankrupt.  In  desperation  it  sold, 
sub  rota,  1,300,000  bag*  <^  the  coffee  that 
Wa^"  the  merchants'  security. 

1  he  merchants  be^an  to  have  misgiv- 
ings. Ihere  was  not  tlie  slightest  pros- 
pect of  STo  Paulo's  being  able  to  pay  off 
their  loans.  If  it  came  to  throwing  the 
purchased  coffee  on  the  low  market,  their 
securities  would  go  lor  a  mere  song.  Where 
ivas  the  profitable  speculation  into  which 
Hermann  Sielcken  had  led  them?  They 
made  it  plain  that  thev  didn't  want  to 
help  carry  the  loan  any  longer.  There 
were  signs  of  mutiny  aboard  the  good  ship 
VtilimttAum  in  1906. 

GETTING  THE  ROTHSCHILDS  IN 

It  was  a  year  of  especial  activity  for 

Hermann  Sielcken.  He  went  straif!;ht  to 
the  Rothschilds  and  proved  to  them  what 
a  profitable  speculation  it  would  be  if 
only  they  and  a  few  big  bankers  would  take 
the  places  of  the  merchants  in  the  Valoriza- 
tion Coffee  Plan.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  still  remained  more  than  7  million 
bags  of  coffee  as  security  after  the  surrep> 
titious  sales  of  the  Sao  Paulo  G<»vernment. 
Valued  at  61  cents  ;i  p"und,  the  market 
price  at  that  time,  it  would  more  than  pay 
off  the  loans  which  stood  against  it.  None 
of  the  merchants  had  advanced  more  than 
five  and  six  tenths  cents  a  pound  on  it,  most 
of  them  much  less;  on  a  great  deal  of  it  only 
4  cents  a  pound  had  been  advanced.  Of 
course,  the  coffee  would  not  bring  6|  cents 
if  thrown  on  the  market  now.  But  if  it 
could  be  heki,  it  could  be  gradually  and 
profitably  disposed  of  during  a  period  of, 
say,  ten  years  —  especially  if  something 
could  really  he  done  meanwhile  to  help 

the  price  of  coffee  

The  Rothschilds  had  some  suggestbns; 
they  knew  Brazil.  They  replied  that  such 
a  loan  could  not  be  considered  unless  the 
coffee  as  security  for  it  be  shipped  from 
Brazil  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  bankers 
for  safe-keeping  and  subsequent  disposal. 
That  would  involve  carrying  charge  co  t'; 
of  management,  etc.,  etc.  Then  there 
would  be  nearly  $4,000,000  in  interest  to 
pay  the  first  year.  The  present  eatport 


tax  on  coffee  in  Sao  Paulo,  less  than  one 

half  a  cent  a  pound,  was  too  kfW.  S3u> 
Paulo  must  about  double  it. 

But,  Hermann  Sielcken  pointed  out, 
taxes  are  just  what  the  planters  were  ob- 
jecting to  down  there. 

Then,  the  Rothschilds  felt,  they  must 
be  taught  how  to  get  rid  ot  taxes.  1  hey 
are  growing  at  present  85  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  coffee.  If,  instead  of  constantl\ 
offering  more  coffee  than  was  wanted,  they 
saw  to  it  that  the  world  got  somewhat 
less  than  it  needed,  other  nations  would 
pay  all  the  taxes  on  coffee.  The  Federal 
Government  of  Brazil  should  interest  itself 
in  this  matter,  it  collected  a  tax  on  coffee, 
called  the  ptmja,  9  per  oent..of  the  market 
price  in  Brazilian  ports.  By  doing  some- 
thing to  help  the  price  of  coffee,  Brazil 
would  relieve  her  citizens  of  that  burden 
and  increase  her  own  revenues  at  the  same 
time.  Let  her  pass  a  national  law  imposing 
a  heavy  penaltv  on  any  one  that  planted 
a  new  coffee  tree  in  Brazil,  and  let  it  be 
made  effective  by  the  appointment  of 
Federal  inspectors  to  go  stlktly  about  the 
count r\  ■\r\i\  \ik\x  up  any  new  trees.  The 
result  would  take  a  little  time,  of  course. 
But  meanwhile  Sao  Paulo  could  do  some> 
thing  at  cmce  to  help  the  price  of  coffee. 
The  state  Government  could  guarantee  that 
not  more  than  9  million  bags  of  her  next 
coffee  crop  should  be  exported,  nor  more 
than  10  million  of  an\  succeeding  crop. 

Mr.  Sielcken  thought  that  these  condi- 
tions would  be  agreed  to,  because  the 
Government  was  in  such  a^bad  way  down  in 
Brazil  that  the\  would  do  almost  anything. 

Well,  then,  if  Sao  Paulo  would  issue 
bonds,  and  it  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  would  guarantee  them,  the  Roths- 
childs would  take  a  portion,  proviifed  other 
bankers  would  take  the  rest. 

Hermann  Sielcken  hurried  around  to 
other  bankers.  In  December.  1908.  every- 
thing was  settled.  The  Sao  Pau  lo  Govern- 
mcnt  got  575,000,000.  promptly  paid  off 
the  original  loans  of  the  merchants,  and 
had  a  tidy  little  sum  left  to  go  on  with. 

INHFR  NEW  MANAOb.MEST 

So  the  coffee  merchants  were  eliminated 
from  Valorizatkm  —  all  but  Hermann 
Siekken.  When  the  six  bankers  ckned^ 
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the  deal,  they  each  appointed  a  represen- 
tative, who.  with  one  from  the  Sao 
Paulo  Government,  comprised  a  commit- 
tee charged  with  the  future  management 
of  the  affair.  On  this  committee  the  only 
American  was  Hermann  Sielcken,  repre- 
senting the  American  underwnters  of  the 
loan,  a  minor  interest  (A  but  ^^lo.ooo.ooo. 

ihui  completely  refitted,  yahrifatioH 
put  to  sea  again  to  sail  in  shoal  waters  no 
more.  And  Hermann  Sielcken's  part  in  it 
remained  a  verv  active  function  on  the 
Bankers'  Committee.  The  future  of  Val- 
orization depended  upon  being  able  to 
dispose  favorably  of  the  Valorization 
coffee.  Such  of  it  as  might  be  allotted 
to  America  was  to  be  dispo'^ed  of  under 
the  sole  management  of  Hermann  Siei- 
cken.  America  drinks  more  than  half  of 
the  world's  coffee.  The  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  fixed  b>'  the  world's  best  market 
for  it.  and  the  price  of  coffix  in  Havre, 
Hamburg,  London,  and  even  in  Brazil 
follows  closely  the  price  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.  To  offer  any  considerable 
quantitv  of  coffee  on  that  txchange  would 
naturally  c-ause  the  market  to  break  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  would  be  bad  for 
Valorizatk>n.  Hermann  Sielcken's  task  was 
a  delicate  one. 

THE  STEADY  RISE  IN  PRICE 

No  sooner  had  the  Bankers'  Ominutiee 
taken  hokl  of  Valorizatkm  than  the  price 
of  coffee  on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange 
began  to  go  up  It  was  6^  cents  all 
through  December,  1908,  when  the  deal 
was  closed.  By  the  middle  of  January, 
190Q,  it  had  jumped  to  7  cents;  by  the  end 
of  February  it  was  8  cents  —  although  a 
larger  crop  than  the  preceding  \ear  was 
being  harvested  down  in  Brazil.  Sao 
Paulo  was  worried  about  restricting  ex- 
ports, and  proposed  instead  that  she  should 
make  assurance  sure  by  collecting  a  tenth 
of  her  coffee  crop  every  year  and  dumpin«? 
it  mto  the  sea.  This  the  Bankers  Com- 
mittee solemnly  approved.  A  similar 
intentbn  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  long 
ago  had  been  branded  by  Adam  Smith  in 
his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  as  "a  -^avas^e 
policy."  The  press  of  the  world  so 
branded  this,  and  it  was  abandoned. 
Nevertheless,  the  price  of  coffee  on  the 


New  York  Coffee  Exchange  ruled  higher 

for  1909  and  the  Bankers"  Committee 
offered  for  sale  500,000  bags  of  Valoriza- 
tion coffee,  half  of  which  was  sold  by  Her- 
mann Sielcken  in  New  York* 

The  year  1910  opened  in  the  midst  of  a 
season  when  a  still  larger  coffee  crop  was 
being  harvested  in  Brazil,  and  yet  the 
market  on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange 
stood  at  8|  cents.  Again  the  annual 
sale  of  the  Bankers'  Committee  was  an- 
nounce<!,  6oo,ooo  bags,  half  of  which  were 
disposed  <rf  in  New  York  by  Hermann 
Sielcken.  Hien  in  the  middle  of  May  he 
sailed  for  Europe  and  repaired  to  his 
country  estate  at  Baden  Baden 

I  fe  was  no  more  than  comfortably  settled 
there  than  the  price  of  coffee  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange  began  to  jump  up, 
till  on  the  last  day  of  1910  it  stood  at 
cents.  It  had  stiMxi  at  6^  cents  in  Decem- 
ber. 1908,  when  the  bankers  aj^reed  to 
come  into  Vaiurization.  Here  was  a  rise 
of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  two  years  — 
a  rise  of  60  per  cent,  in  six  months. 

During  those  six  months.  Hermann 
Sielcken.  thoiii;h  at  his  countr\'  seat  in 
Germany,  was  active,  harly  in  191 1,  when 
the  coffee  market  stood  well  above  13 
cents,  Hermann  Sielcken  made  a  Hying 
trip  to  attend  the  meet  in  '  the  Banker'^' 
Committee  in  Paris,  i  here  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  sell  double  ttie  usual 
quantity  of  coffee  that  year,  i,300»ooo 
bags.  Word  came  by  cable  that  600,000 
bags  had  !>ecn  sold  by  Hermann  Sielcken 
in  New  ^  ork.  And  we  have  his  own  word 
for  it  that  those  sales  of  1911  cleaned  up 
1^2 9, 000,000, "or  one  third  of  the  loan  from 
less  than  one  sixth  of  the  cofTee." 

HviJentK  \'al<»ri/ati( m  coffee  in  the 
hands  ut  the  Banker^  Gmimittee  had 
become  gilt  edge  security.  But  how? 
During  the  five  crop  years  since  the  "  Plan" 
was  launched  on  the  heights  above  Baden, 
nearlx-  00000000  bags  of  coffee  had  been 
raised  m  the  world.  The  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee still  held  5,100.000  bags  of  this.  At 
the  highest  estimate,  consumption  had 
exceeded  production  by  only  5,200,000 
bags.  Here  was  a  shortape  of  nn!v  a  little 
more  than  10  per  cent,  in  supply  as  against 
demand,  so  far  as  crops  go.  \ct  there  had 
been  a  rise  of  more  than  lOO  per  cent  in 
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two  years  in  the  price  of  coffee  on  the  New 
York  Q)tTee  txchange. 

On  public  exchanges,  commodities  like 
coffee  are  dealt  in,  to  a  great  extent,  "on 
option,"  that  is,  for  future  delivery.  On 
the  exchange  the  relations  of  traders  are 
interlaced  with  obligations  to  bu\'  and 
sell  coffee  at  some  later  time.  Many  of 
these  obligations  may  be  discharged  with- 
out the  actual  passage  of  coffee  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  when  the  buyer  demands  it 
the  seller  must  produce  the  goods.  Mer- 
chants may  provide  against  sudi  con- 
tingencies by  carrying  a  considerable  stock 
of  coffee,  but,  as  that  requires  capital,  it 
is  more  common  to  buy  an  option  every 
time  you  sell  one.  To  fail  in  a  delivery 
means  exclusion  from  the  exchange.  When 
coffee  is  plentiful  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  making  deliveries  on  the  exchange. 
When  coffee  is  scarce,  the  necessity  of 
merchants  to  obtain  it  for  the  purpose  of 
making  delivery  caufie*;  the  price  to  rise 
on  the  exchange,  i  hus,  upon  the  mer- 
chant's ability  to  deliver  coffee  on  the 
New  York  Coffee  Exchange  depends  the 
price  of  coffee  in  the  world. 

NO  COFFEE  ON  THE  PUBUC  EXCHANGES 

That  explains  why  the  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee from  the  beginning  refused  abso- 
lutely to  sell  Valorization  coffee  on  the 
public  exchanges  of  the  world.  In  Europe 
they  put  it  up  at  auction,  and  when  it 
didn't  go,  it  was  bought  in  for  them  In 
America,  they  announced  in  a  pnnted 
circular  that  Valorization  coffee  would  be 
sold  only  on  condition  that  the  purchaser 
would  not  deliver  it  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange. 

Delicate  indeed  was  Hermann  Sidcken's 
task  in  selling  coffee  thus  at  New  York. 
He  took  no  chances.  At  the  first  official 
offerings  of  Valorization  coffee,  many  old- 
fashtoned  merchants,  with  certified  check 

Sielcken's 


II  n 


in  hand,  came  to  Herma 

office  to  buv.  The\'  were  told  that  they 
could  not  have  any.  They  might  use  it 
in  a  speculative  way  on  the  Exchange. 
Valorization  coffee  must  go  as  directly  as 
possible  to  the  consumer. 

The  merchants  were  puzzled  by  this 
idea,  and  they  were  surprised  during  the 
latter  half  of  1910  to  find  that  the  klea 


ac3 

had  a  still  broader  applicatbn.   That  was 

the  period  when  the  price  of  coffee  on  the 
New  York  Coffee  Fxchange  rose  suddenly 
60  per  cent.  Arbuckle  Bros,  were  buying 
heavily  as  if  they  would  comer  the  market. 

'fhcrc  were  no  "go<xl  bears'*  now  to  inter- 
fere. Hermann  Sielcken  was  resting  at 
his  villa  at  Baden  Baden. 

FORCING  THE  MARKET  UP 

The  merchants  waited  till  the  time 
should  come  for  Arbuckle  Bros,  to  sell. 
It  never  came  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
Fxchange.  The  merchants  wondered  how 
Arbuckle  Bros,  could  keep  on  buying  in- 
definitely. Then  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  selling  coffee  at  the  same  time. 
The\  had  adopted  the  Valorization  method 
of  private  sale,  and  the>  exacted  of  the 
buyer  a  written  contract  that  he  would  not 
deliver  the  coffee  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange,  nor  resell  it  to  any  one  that 
would  so  deliver  it. 

One  concern  that  thus  bought  a  lot  of 
coffee  from  Arbuckle  Bros.,  resold  it  to 
some  merchants  who  held  to  the  old- 
fashioned  theory  that  one  may  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own.  When  these  mer- 
chants attempted  to  deliver  thb  coffee 
on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange,  they 
found  that  their  coffee  was  still  in  the 
Arbuckle  warehouse.  Arbuckle  Bros,  re- 
fused to  relinquish  it.  They  pointed  to 
the  original  agreement.  Then  the  mer- 
chants that  had  bought  and  pnid  tor  this 
coffee  appealed  to  the  New  York  Collee 
Exchange.  An  investigating  committee 
was  appointed.  When  the  committee 
assembled  to  hear  the  complaint,  there 
was  none  to  hear.  The  aggrieved  mer- 
chants had  withdrawn  it. 

But  the  committee  investigated.  Before 
lliem  the  mana^^er  nf  ArHtickle  Bros', 
coffee  department  frankly  testrtied  that 
not  only  hfs  firm  but  several  others  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  coffee  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  delivered  on  the 
Exchange.  He  seemed  anxious  to  show 
that  it  was  a  trade  custom  to  keep  coffee 
off  the  Fxchange.  But  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange,  the  coffee  market  of 
America  —  where  the  price  of  coffee  is 
determined  for  the  entire  world  —  did  not 
seem  to  feel  itself  discriminated  against. 
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although  a  majority  of  the  coffee  merchants 
of  America  were  badly  in  need  of  coffee. 
The  Exchange  laid  the  report  of  its  com- 
mittee on  the  table,  where,  perhaps,  it 
still  awaits  future  students  of  speculation. 

SELLING  ALL  AROUND  A  CIRCLE 

Again  a  Southern  firm  was  offered  a  lot 
of  coffee  by  Arbuckle  Bros,  at  a  price 
slightly  below  the  market.  These  con- 
venient sales  of  theirs  have  ht'cn  made 
chiefly  in  the  West  and  South  where  the 
purciuser  can  be  trusted  to  keep  away 
ffom  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  and 
put  the  coffee  "directly  into  consumption." 
But  this  Southern  firm  secretly  sold  the 
cotTee  to  a  New  York  wholesaler,  who 
gleefully  paid  them  an  advance  and  then 
delivered  the  coffee  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Exchange  at  a  further  advance  — 
to  Arbuckle  Bros.  Obviously  you  cannot 
keep  the  price  up  on  an  exchange  by  buy- 
ing everything  in  sight  if  you  are  made  to 
swallow  again  at  a  higher  price  coffee  you 
thought  you  had  disposed  of  at  private  sale. 

Thus  the  new  method  of  "selling  coffee 
with  a  string  to  it  "  had  its  little  dilliculties. 
It  even  had  its  dangers.  Some  people 
tried  the  same  scheme,  about  this  time,  on 
the  New  York  Cotton  F.xchan;^c  The 
Depannfent  of  justice  sw(x»p(.'d  down  on 
them  and  indicted  nine  American  citizens 
for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
began  trying  to  put  them  in  jail. 

Shortly  after  the  Valorization  sales  cf 
191 1  had  cleaned  up  i>25.cKM>,(Kxj.  the 
Bankers'  Committee  suddenly  announced 
that  the  restriction  as  to  the  delivery  of 
Valorization  coffee  on  the  New  York 
Coffee  Hxchanf^e  was  remf»\  ed.  Arbuckle 
Bros,  made  no  more  \sritten  contr.ict*;  at 
their  private  sales.  Yet,  during  the  latter 
half  li  191 1 ,  the  price  of  coffee  on  the  New 
York  0>ffee  Exchange  began  to  jump  up 
again,  with  Arbuckle  Bros,  again  buying 
evervthiiif.'  in  sight.  In  November,  iqii- 
the  market  almost  touched  16  cents  a 
pound. 

In  that  month  Hermann  Siclcken  made 
a  vi^it  to  America.  "I  do  not  own  a  bag 
oi  colfec'.'  he  said;  "and  I  believe  Arbuckle 
has  the  only  substantial  stock  of  coffee 
now  in  existence  outskle  of  the  Govem* 
ment  of  Brazil/'  Yet  neither  from  Ar- 


buckle Bros,  nor  from  Hermann  Sielcken 
could  anybfxly  buy  any  coffee  to  de- 
liver on  the  New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 
The  following  January,  Hermann  Sielcken 
sailed  away  again,  for  London,  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee. Shortly  thereafter  came  the  cable 
announcemeiiL  tiiat  700,000  bags  of  VaW 
orization  coffee  had  been  sokl  this  year, 
400,000  of  them  in  New  York. 

iiAr«  OF  A  CENT  A  CUP 

Thus  a  total  of  3,000.000  bags  of  Valor- 
ization coffee  has  gone  "directly  into  con- 
sumption" in  three  years.  For  the  past 
two  years  Arbuckle  Bros,  have  bought 
most  o(  the  coffee  offered  on  the  New  York 
Odftt  Exchange,  and  what  they  have  sold 
of  it  at  private  sale  has  also  gone  directly 
into  consumption.  And  yet  during  191 1 
Americans  have  had  to  pay  25  centsa  jioiind 
retail  for  the  cheapest  coffee  fit  to  drmk  — 
whfeh  cost  1 5  cents  a  pound  in  1910.  That 
is  an  advance  of  only  of  a  cent  a  cup 
on  the  coffee  drunk  in  America.  But  it 
cleaned  up  last  \  ear  more  than  Si 00,000,000 
from  American  breakfast  tables. 

And  this  has  been  accomplished  because 
the  Valorization  restrictions  on  coffee 
trees  and  on  coffee  exports  down  in  Brazil, 
plus  the  Valorization  method  of  private 
sale  up  in  New  York,  have  compelled  the 
American  coffee  merchants  to  stand  and 
deliver  all  their  surplus  stocks  of  coffee 
upon  the  New  \ Ork  (x)fTi'e  Exchange. 

Ihose  merchants  cannot  replace  those 
stocks;  they  have  to  buy  now  from  hand 
to  mouth  at  whatever  price  the  Exchange 
affords.  They  find  that  in  two  years  their 
cost  of  doint;  business  has  been  doubled, 
ihes'  are  darini;  each  other  to  pass  it  all  on 
to  the  breakfaNt  table  by  adding  another  10 
cents  a  pound  to  the  retail  price  of  coffee 
as  "the  only  means  of  rousing  public 
opinidii,"  If  tlie\-  do  this  an  additional 
S2oo.mM).o<K)  will  he  cleaned  up  from  the 
American  breaklasl  table  this  year.  Then 
the  net  result  of  Valorizatk>n  will  be 
entirely  "up  to"  the  consumer. 

$100,000,000  IN  PROFITS 

The  good  ship  yahri^ation  will  make 
port  in  1912.  She  was  chartered  in  1908 
for  a  cruise  of  ten  years.  She  has  acoom* 
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plished  it  in  little  more  than  three.  In 
that  time  she  has  picked  up  not  only  all 
of  the  $75,000,000  advanrtvi  by  the 
banlcers,  but  about  $io,ouo,ooo  or  more 
necessary  to  retire  the  Sao  Paulo  bonds  at 
par;  also  another  odd  $10,000,000  to  pay 
interest  on  the  bonds;  also  all  carrvinp 
^  charges  on  the  purchased  coffee  and  all 
salaries  and  expenses  of  management  by 
the  Bankers'  Committee.  In  this  brief 
adventure  Valorization  has  quioth-  feath- 
ered from  the  American  breaktast  table 
half  the  export  tax  on  coffee,  imposed  in 
Brazil  to  make  possible  a  loan  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  put  up  the  price  of  cofTee 
on  the  world.  From  the  same  American 
breakfast  table  Valorization  has  gathered 
half  the  pcmla,  the  federal  tax  on  coffee 
in  Brazil,  from  which  the  Government 
buys  battleships  and  pays  for  campaigns 
in  tea-drinking  countries  —  especially  Eng- 
land— to  increase  the  use  of  coffee,  while  in 
Rra/il  everything  i-  I'^'ing  done  to  decrease 
production  and  exports. 


To  the  Brazilian  planter.  Vakmzatkjn 

brings,  at  present  market  prices,  a  profit 
of  nearly  200  per  cent,  on  his  cofTee  crop, 
over  and  above  all  costs  of  production, 
taxes,  exchange,  and  transportation  from 
the  interk>r  of  Brazil  to  the  coffee  ports  of 
the  world. 

Above  ail,  Valortiaiion  has  now,  safely 
stowed  away  between  decks,  4,400.000 
bags  of  coffee,  which,  if  the  present  market 
is  maintained,  and  the  stock  is  carefully 
sold  away  from  the  exchanges,  is  worth, 
to  be  exact  —  at  14^  cents  a  pound  (to- 
day's quotation  on  the  New  York  Coffee 
Exchange)  just  $8,485, 400,000. 

Will  the  good  ship  put  to  sea  again, 
either  under  her  old  name  or  with  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint,  and  will  the  American  break* 
fa^t  taMe  continue  to  furnish  half  the 
expenses  of  the  argosy? 

Ask  our  fellow  citizen.  Captain  Sielcken«  . 
as,  on  his  garden  terrace  on  the  heights 
above  Baden,  he  rests  from  the  stormy  seas 
Q^  speculation. 
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DOES    NOT    PAY,  AND  HENCE  THE  ROTHSCHILDS,  WHO  HAVE  THE 
NATIONS  IN  PAWN,  WILL  NOT  LET  THEM  FIGHT 
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WAR  is  dying.  It  dies 
because  it  cannot  pay 
its  way.  It  dies  be- 
cause, through  the 
spread  of  education 
and  the  demands  of  commerce,  no 
part  of  the  civilized  world  can  be  suffered 
to  engage  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
any  other  part.  1  he  nations  are  no  longer 
separate  entities,  but  each  is  a  part  in  a 
unified  whole  to  which  international  war 
is  mischievous  nnd  hateful. 

In  his  clever  fKK-m,  "The  Peace  of 
Dives,"  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  tells  us  the 
Story  of  the  passing  of  war  It  seems  thai 


Dives,  wicked,  rich,  and  in  Torment, 
asked  for  release,  offering  in  exchange  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world.  So  he  went  out 

among  the  nations  selling  "sea-power" 
and  land-power,  and  "the  dry  decreeing 
blade."  The  nattons  bou^t  freely,  pledg- 
ing the  future  for  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
hut  were  so  tied  up  at  last  in  the  bonds  of 
debt  that  none  of  them  could  fight.  Thus 
Dives  brought  peace  to  the  world,  and  such 
peace  we  have  with  us  to-day. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  Kipling's 
story  is  but  a  parable.  The  rich  man  was 
not  wicked,  but  sturdy,  honest,  and  long- 
headed. His  name  was  not  Dives,  and 
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he  «as  not  in  Torment.  He  bvied  lo  4 
namm,  scvaHstor>%  fakb-e&bled  bone  m 

Frankiort-on-tbe-Miin.    Frc-n  ihe  5»inf- 
jng  red  shkll  •    h  <  pjm^  broker  >  sScr 
got  the  name  oi     Kottisciuid."  and  toe 
stoiy  of  his  rise  10  pamer  and  that  of  Us 
>ucce$5ors  is  the  stofvafibe  passinc  <  v.  ar. 

It  »25  a  ^t-a-noe  wriod  in  utitch  he 
lived,  the  ena  or  ine  ei^nteenth  mitur>. 
In  that  period  we  have  the  effective  rise 
of  popular  goN^mmefit.  \^'!tli  this  came 
pence  t\  iihin  the  natK)nx  the  extension  of 
education,  the  me  U  soeoce  and  ol  lU 
double,  imechankal  iDvenaon.  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  peopieL 

When  representative  iwemment  ^:-> 
estabitshed.  a  nation  as  such  could  borruw 
money.  Kings  had  been  por>r  pay.  The 
picdjjes  of  parliaments,  h«jwe\er.  were 
safe  invesTrrents.  The  chief  business  of 
nations  was  still  w-ar,  and  diplomacy  was  its 
handmaid.  By  means  of  secret  deals, 
artificial  friendships,  and  artificial  cmni- 
lies,  diplomacy  couM  spv  out  the  land. 
It  could  find  places  where  %v?.r  would  be 
safe  and  profitabic  ana  ii  couia  imd  pre- 
texts to  begin  war  with  good  grace.  Wars 
have  been  rarel)  fought  for  causes.  Mostly 
dipiomacy  has  offered  only  pretexts. 

"the  ltcseen  empire  of  finamce" 

Meanwhile   science   made  war  more 
and  more  eiTectivc  and  vastly  more  costl\ . 
Warships   changed   from   nvxxxkn  tubs 
costing  perhaps  $13,000  to  gigantic  float- 
ing fortresses  worth  Si 2.000.000,  with  all 
else  in  proportion.    I  he  people  could  not 
pa>  for  these  things,  and  ran  into  debt 
for  them,  England  first,  and  after  her  all 
the  other  nations,  each  in  its  degree. 
Mi'rv  ^^'as  r>ive^  <  v^pp»rtuniT\ .    The  rrcat 
House  of  Rothschild,  us  live  branches 
knowing  no  countr>'.  was  prvpared  to  take 
•  nation  intt>  pawn,  all  for  a  moderate  per- 
^"ont.i  o  '■  abM»rbinL: "  its  K>nds  and  plac- 
••'K   thvm  where   the\    would    "do  the 
'^^^st  giKxl."   ;\\lt%xi  wah  this  house  as 
partners  or  as  rivals  tn  the  same  business 

Riant  "pawnbrokinji."  were  a  dozen 
'*tluv  Nitril.ff  eNtahiishmcn!^    anJ  little 

luUc,  mli»  the  lumis \^  this  j;n>up  c^m- 
^'»tiiting  the  s«»-called  "I'nsivn  Empire 

I'inamv.**  fell  ihe  cimtrol  of  Kuiope. 
vMnin»l  a  railway  it  is  not  nccessar>' 


10  awn  It,  only  to  administer  its  debts. 
Thtt  sane  is  tne  of  nations.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  in  all  matters  of  war, 

peace,  and  finance,  the  international 
bamfcrn  had  the  last  word.  At  first,  the 
cttHtral  was  noie  or  less  a  matter  of 
dommating  personality,  but  in  time, 
*ith  the  \-ast  increase  in  the  complexity 
fjt  business  ranufications.  it  has  naturally 
beoome  noie  and  more  impersonal  aiMl 
automatic  Laid  Rosebery  has  said  tiiat 
*  Ro>ahy  is  no  Ion  err  a  political  but  a 
socal  function."  ihis  is  another  way  of 
saving  that  the  will  01  no  individual  is 
nonr  snpnrae  as  opposed  to  the  oommoa 
-'crests  oi  the  people.  With  the  economic 
t:ro*ih  of  the  la-t  thim  \ears  has  come 
a  parallel  chance  in  t  nancial  duminaiioQ, 

N  ;    ^.  >Kt  fcLROPEAN  WARS 

As  war  i>  now  n^a!n!\'  a  matter  of  finam^ 
armies  ana  navies  beuig  mere  incidents 
as  compared  with  financial  reserves,  tlie 
b;r'^c'>    !  !;  have  the  last  word.  No 
inter-..:        -'rvzdc-.  accident  aside,  can 
breaiv  emi  uniu  ihe\  give  the  signal.  In 
our  bdief.  whate^-er  the  apparent  provo- 
cati^  »n  of  nois>  speech  or  hectcfing  diplo- 
niac>.  we  shall  never  see  another  war 
among  the  great  lutions  of  Europe. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake.  War  is  a 
disturbance  of  all  normal  relations.  It 
i«  a         of  world  sickness,  local  in  its 
inception,  but  hkd>  to  spread  to  other 
IMirts  of  the  social  organism.  A  great 
war  is  a  great  defeat.   It  means  ruin  to  the 
victor  as  vkvl!        to  the  loser.  Lnder 
present  conditions  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  victor>-.  and  neutrals  must  share 
with  the  others  in  the  settlement  of  loss. 

Banking  .irc  rding  to  Norman  An  cell,  is 
■  providing  the  economic  and  social  organ- 
ism with  sen.sorx  nerves,  by  which  damage 
to  any  part,  or  to  any  function,  can  be 
felt  and.  thanks  to  such  f(.vlint'.  avoided." 
The  influence  of  found  banking  is  there- 
fore everyvviiere  and  automatically  op- 
posed to  war.  To  the  modem  banker, 
as  to  Benjamin  Franklin  "there  never 
was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace." 

THE  ENDLESS  CX>ST  OF  WAR 

In  the  last  hundred  years  every  nation 
has  had  its  statesmen,  represenutive  of 
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the  people,  ready  to  pledge  all  futuies 
for  the  sake  of  present  advantage,  real 
or  apparent.  Especially  have  they  been 
willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  of  debt  or 
taxation  in  the  interest  of  standing  armies 
and  of  naval  greatness.  And  the  net 
result  is  that  the  war  debt  of  the  world 
for  borrowed  money,  practically  all  used 
for  war  purposes,  amounts  to  nearly 
$37,000,000,000.  This  sum  is  expressed 
in  the  "Endless  Caravan  of  Ciphers." 
which  carries  no  meaning  to  the  average 
taxpayer  until  he  feels  its  pressure  in  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  in  his  own  diffi- 
cult i;--  in  making  both  ends  meet.  The 
interest  charges  of  the  world  on  its  national 
bonded  debt  are  about  ^1,300,000,000  a 
year,  and  about  $2*^.000,000  are  ex- 
pended yearly  on  standing  armies  and  on 
battleships.  If  we  were  to  sell  out  the 
entire  holdings  of  the  United  States, 
capitalize  the  returns,  and  put  the  whole 
sum  at  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  it  would 
just  about  keep  up  the  military  expenses 
of  the  world  in  time  of  peace. 

Through  our  attempts  to  keep  war 
going,  after  its  prosecution  had  ceased 
tf)  be  financiall\  profitable  to  anybody 
(to  say  nothing  of  moral  or  social  values), 
we  have  carried  civilization  wdl  toward 
bankruptcy.  "  We  have  long  since,"  says 
the  editor  of  Life,  "passed  the  simple  or 
kindergarten  stage  of  living  beyond  our 
means;  we  are  now  engaged  in  living  beyond 
the  means  of  generations  to  come." 

LIVING  BEYOND  THE  MEANS  OP  POSTERITY 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  suppositious 

example.  A  nation  has,  let  us  say,  an 
income  and  expenditure  of  $100,000,000. 
It  raises  this  sum  by  taxation  of  some  sort 
and  thus  lives  within  its  means.  But 
this  hundred  millions  is  equal  to  the  in* 
terest  on  a  much  larger  sum,  $2,500,000,000. 
Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  paying  a 
hundred  millions  year  by  year  for  expenses, 
we  use  this  as  the  interest  on  a  laige 
capital.  Bv  borrowing  we  have  imme- 
diately at  hand  a  sum  twenty-five  times 
as  great.  The  interest  on  this  sum  is  the 
same  as  the  annual  expense  account.  We 
have  then  borrowed  52,500,000,000.  pay- 
ing the  interest  ctiarges  of  $100,000,000  a 
year.   While  paying  these  charges  we 


have  the  principal  to  live  on  for  a  genera- 
tion.   Half  of  it  will  meet  current  cx^>enses 

for  a  do/en  years.  The  other  half  is  at 
once  available  for  national  purposes,  for 
dockyards,  wharves,  fortresses,  public 
buildings,  and  above  all  for  army  and  navy 
expansion.  .Meanwhile  in  our  century 
no  nation  stands  quite  still.  Iweive 
years  of  invention  and  commerce  have 
doubled  the  national  income.  This  gives 
us  another  hundred  million  which  may  be 
capitalized  in  the  same  way,  another 
twenty-five  hundred  million  borrowed. 
And  all  borrowings  become  war  debt, 
because  the  standing  arm^  nnc!  the  navy 
take  the  iiun's  share.  Were  it  not  for  war 
and  war  preparations,  the  other  expenses 
of  government  would  have  been  everywhere 
met  without  permanent  indebtedness. 

In  the  fashion  here  indicated  France  has 
built  up  her  war  debt  of  ^,ooo,ooo,ooo« 
and  most  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
followed  the  same  example.  The  system 
of  borrowing  then  extends  through  the 
body  politic;  individuals,  corporations, 
municipalities,  all  live  on  their  principal, 
leaving  debt  and  interest  for  future  gen- 
erations to  paw  And  by  this  means 
one  and  all  finally  pass  into  the  control 
of  their  credited.  The  nations  of  Europe 
have  no  independent  existence,  they  are 
all  "provinces  of  the  Unseen  Empire  of 
Finance."  What  will  be  the  end.  no 
one  can  say.  There  is  a  steady  growth 
of  "unrest"  among  the  taxpayers  of  the 
world.  There  would  be  a  still  more  violent 
"unrest"  could  posterity  be  heard  from. 
And  in  its  time  posterity  can  save  itself 
from  utter  ruin  only  by  n^  inventions 
and  new  exploitations  or  by  a  frugality 
of  administration  of  which  no  nation  gives 
an  example  to-day. 

WAR  IS  DYING 

The  present  complex  condition,  in- 
congruous as  well  as  disconcerting,  is 
apparently  a  necessary  phase  of  the 

passing  of  war,  a  world-process  involved 
in  the  change  from  the  rule  of  force  to 
that  <A  law.  The  power  of  old  tradition 
keeps  alive  the  sinuous  dipkmiacy  of 
Europe,  with  its  use  of  warships  as  counters 
in  its  games,  and  its  use  of  war  scares  as 
means  to  force  the  people  to  build  the 
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warships.  We  still  have  the  Deferred 
Payment  and  the  Indirect  Tax,  the  means 

by  which  an  outworn  statecraft  extorts 
money  from  the  people.  We  have  all 
interests  of  commerce  totally  and  openly 
opposed  to  war,  and  all  interests  of  finance 
quietly  opposed  to  all  war  which  does  not 
pay.  N\'e  have  tlio  murderous  cost  of  the 
whole  thing  at  all  times,  with  the  final 
certainty  that  the  perfection  of  our  mon- 
strous implements  will  never  allow  any 
sort  of  war  to  pay,  while  the  alternative 
of  "Armed  Peace"  is  equally  impossibly 
expensive.  We  ha\  e  also  the  growth  of 
international  relations,  of  the  spirit  of 
mutual  understanding,  the  development 
of  international  law,  the  extension  of 
arbitration  and  our  own  emergence  from 
the  me<li:»^\':i!  darkness  when  war  was 
deemed  natural  and  good,  an  institution 
to  be  cherished  for  its  own  sake.  Lastly, 
the  bankers  have  given  ample  evidence 
of  their  power,  for  example,  in  the  Moroccf> 
afTair.  They  have  long  since  skimmed 
o<r  the  cream  ol  the  international  loan 
business.  There  is  little  gain  to  them  in 
further  extension  of  the  policy.  And  so 
war  is  dvinfi,  self-slain  b\  the  cnstiv 
weapons  science  has  forged  for  it.  anil  it 
now  remains  for  finance  to  give  it  a  decent 
and  fitting  burial. 

The  way  out  of  war  will  open,  the  world 
over,  with  the  enli::,hlcnnunt  of  public 
opinion,  with  the  extension  ni  mternationai 
law,  and  the  perfection  of  the  international 
courts  at  The  Hague.  The  machinery  of 
conciliation  is  created  by  puMic  opinion; 
and  with  its  more  perfect  adjustment, 
the  force  of  public  opmion  behind  it  will 
grow  steadily  more  and  more  insistent. 
Little  by  little  war  will  be  erased  from  the 
possibilities.  As  the  years  go  by  its  crude 
and  costlv  conclusions  become  less  and 
less  acceptable  and  the  victories  of  peace 
become  more  and  more  welcome  as  well  as 
more  stable. 

ARBITRATION  THE  WAY  OUT 

The  fact  that  a  better  wa>  of  composing 
differences  exists  is.  of  itself,  a  guarantee 
that  no  serious  differences  shall  arise: 
for  as  a  rule,  wars  do  not  ari-e  from  the 
alleged  "causes  of  war  "  I  he  '  caust  >  ' 
assigned  are  almost  wholly  mere  pretexts 


after  war  has  been  determined  on. 
"Affairs  of  honor"  between  nations  are 

worth\'  of  no  more  respect  than  "affairs 
of  honor"  amorv'  men.  In  either  case, 
an  adequate  rcnu  l  is  found  in  a  few 
days  or  months  of  patience  and  in  the 
adjustments  of  disinterested  friends  whose 
judgments  arc  unbiased  by  the  passion  of 
the  moment.  This  we  call  arbitration,  and 
its  supreme  virtue  with  nations  as  with 
individuals  lies  in  its  being  unlimited. 

In  our  own  country  at  present,  there 
opens  a  door  of  escape  from  the  waste  of 
war  preparation.  Taking  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  a  model,  wc  should  have  a  High 
Commissk>n  of  civilian  statesmen  to  de- 
termine exactly  how  we  stand  .in  regard 
to  war.  Let  these  men  ascertain  what 
our  possible  enemies  are  antl  uhat  is  our 
actual  need  in  the  way  of  national  dctense. 
We  need  not  go  very  far  afield  to  find  out 
what  men  should  be  chosen  to  serve  in  this 
capacity.  The  Peace  Commission  al«^ady 
provided  by  Conj^rcss,  hut  thus  far  left  in 
abeyance,  could  be  used  to  this  end.  It  is 
unworthy  of  our  ideals  and  of  our  best  his- 
tory that  we  should  go  on  blindly  spending . 
?8oo,oooevervdavon  arm\  ind  nrivy,  with 
nearly  half  as  much  more  m  pensions  and 
on  interest,  simply  to  follow  the  confessedly 
evil  examples  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  unreasonable  to  seek  for 
ideal  perfection  of  national  defense,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  our  condition  de- 
mands such  perfection.  And  it  is  criminal 
that  we  should  expend  vast  sums  on 
warships  and  armament  on  the  advice 
of  interested  parties  alone.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fact  at  our  national  capital 
we  have  abundant  evidence  that  there 
exists  in  the  world  no  lobby  more  power- 
ful than  the  il()ck\ ard-armament  lobbies 
of  Creat  llrit^un  and  of  (jermanv.  The 
naval  and  military  appropriations  of 
Europe  represent  the  demands  of  these 
syndicates,  not  the  actual  needs  of  the 
people  or  the  nations. 

A  High  Commi'ision,  such  as  is  su£»- 
gested,  could  lind  out  the  truth,  could 
indicate  the  path  of  safety  and  the  path 
of  economy.  To  reduce  our  military 
expenses  to  our  actual  needs  in  America 
would  go  far  to  settle  for  ail  lime  the  war 
problem  of  debt-cursed  Europe. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE 

ETHICS  MITIGATING  THE  OLD  BRUTALITIES 

HOW  BUSINESS  MEN,  COURTS,  LEC.ISI  atURES,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  ARE  PEELING 

THEIR  WAY  TOWARD  HARMONY 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.  EDDY 


IN  A  recent  speech  Senator  l-a  Follette 
said:  "An  example  of  unfair  and 
discriminatory  prices  is  the  practice 
so  brutally  employed  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  cutting  prices  in 
local  markets  invaded  by  small  competi- 
tors while  keeping  up  prices  in  other 
markets  not  50  invaded.  Another  ex- 
ample is  tlial  ol  making  a  lt>wer  price  to 
the  purchaser  who  does  not  bay  of  a  com- 
petitor than  the  price  demanded  if  he 
buys  also  of  a  competitor." 

Never  mind  the  "Standard  Oil  G>m- 
pany*'  for  the  moment;  in  thb  connection 
it  is  only  an  epithet,  and  epithets  lead 
nowhere.  The  practices  complained  of 
are  right  or  wrong,  irrespective  of  the 
people  who  resort  to  them.  Now,  what 
are  those  practices  in  plain,  un-Senatorial 
English? 

1.  That  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale 
dealer  who  finds  a  new  competitor  in  a 
locality  quoting  low  prices  meets  the  local 
competition  without  reducing  his  prices 
in  other  places. 

This  practice  was  hoary  with  age  be- 
fore "  trusts  "  or  corporations  were  dreamed 
of;  it  began  with  the  beginninji  of  trade 
and  prevails  in  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  gbbe. 

2.  That  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale 
dealer  makes  special  terms  to  the  cii<;tomer 
who  will  agree  to  buy  exclusively  from 
him. 

This,  too,  has  been  done  from  time 
immemorial  and  is  the  practice  of  every 
ordinarily  keen  manufacturer  and  jobber. 

In  short,  the  practices  complained  of 
are  the  very  A  B  C  of  the  old  competition, 
of  that  "free  and  unfettered"  competi- 


tion that  the  Sherman  and  the  state  anti- 
trust laws  are  popularly  supposed  to 
protect  and  foster. 

The  smallest  country  dealer  is  quick 
to  cut  his  prices  on  the  appearance  of  a 
competitor  and  if  he  can  afFoid  it  he  will 
cut  until  he  has  driven  the  competitor 
from  the  field. 

The  peddler  who  tramps  half  a  dozen 
villages  will  sell  at  cost  or  less  than  cost 
in  one  village  to  drive  out  a  rival  and 
recoup  his  loss  b>  charging  more  for  his 
wares  in  the  places  where  he  has  no  com- 
petition. 

The  most  insignificant  jobber  or  manu- 
facturer in  Senator  l  a  Follette's  own  state 
ol  W  isconsin  will  gladly  rriake  a  specially 
low  price  to  the  customer  who  will  agree 
not  to  bu>'  of  a  competitor,  for  that  is  the 
simplest  way  of  securing  a  man's  entire 
trade. 

These  things,  which  have  been  done 
the  world  over  from  the  beginning  of 
trade,  strike  the  popular  orator  as  "vic- 
ious" and  "brutal"  only  when  done  by 
some  -  very  unpopular  corporation. 

To  the  small  competitor  wlio  is  ruined 
it  does  not  matter  much  whether  he  is 
ruined  by  the  Standard  Oil  Compan>, 
or  by  a  mail-order  house,  or  by  a  depart- 
ment store.  And  more  small  dealers  are 
driven  out  of  business  evcr\-  \ear  by 
mail-order  houses  and  department  stores 
than  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
ruined  in  its  entire  existence. 

BRUTAL  BUT  UNIVERSAL  METHODS 

But  the  fact  that  practices  condemned 

by  Senator  La  Follette  are  both  old  and 
universal  does  not  make  them  fair  and 
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just.  When  he  calls  them  "brutal"  he 
is  right,  but  they  are  brutal  whether 
f>ractised  by  the  small  dealer  in  a  fight 
for  custom  or  by  the  large  corporation 
in  a  fight  for  trade;  thev  are  brutal  be- 
cause they  are  the  methods  ot  the  fighter 
who  is  mercilessly  tr\'ing  to  down  his 
opponent;  they  are*  brutal  because  they 
are  natural,  instinctive,  elemental;  they 
are  brutal  because  the\'  are  human,  and 
humanity  in  its  struggle  for  existence  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  brutal. 

Big  corporations  have  not  made  these 
practices  one  whit  more  brutal;  they  have 
Simply  niade  them  more  conspicuous, 
thrown  them  into  high  relief,  so  that  the 
people  sec  and  understand  them  belter. 
What  the  individual  has  al\va\s  done 
instinctively  and  viciously,  the  large  cor- 
poration does  systematically  and  indif- 
ferently. 

A  blacksmith  borrows  a  little  mone>' 
and  opens  a  shop  in  a  country  village. 
&it  z  start  he  shoes  horses  for  a  little 

less  than  the  shop  across  the  stieet.  The 
established  smith  meets  the  new  com- 
petition and  goes  it  one  better  by  cutting 
prices  to  cost,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
thriving  out  the  new  man.  Inafewmonths 
tile  new  man  is  done  1' r  closes  up  shop, 
and  goes  away  "dead  broke, "  whereupon 
the  successful  smith  gets  even  by  asking 
•1  little  more  than  he  did  before,  his  charges 
being  limited  only  by  fear  of  inviting. more 
new  competition. 

That  is  the  old,  familiar  "cut-throat" 
competition  in  a  nutshell. 

When  the  intiiv  idual  crushes  his  rival  by 
"brutal"  methods,  the  cry  of  the  insignifi- 
cant rival  is  too  weak  to  be  heard  in  Con- 
gress, but  when  the  large  corporation 
crushes  rivals  in  every  state  by  precisely 
the  same  methods,  the  united  cry  is 
heard,  ihere  is  no  difference  in  the 
"brutality,"  but  simply  in  the  number 
alTectcd.  and  numbers  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  —  about  election  time. 

liut  the  question  is  bigger  and  broader 
than  one  of  mere  political  or  legislative, 
*>•■  even  cconomk.  expediency.  It  is  a 
MUeMi,,n  of  progress  toward  hiqhcr  ideals 
•n  ih,.  industrial  and  commercial  world, 
*»f  the  Huppression  of  unfair,  oppressive, 
"  brutil"  methods,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in 


the  nature  of  man  tn  suppress  them.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  substitutioo  of  a  new 
competition  for  the  old. 

PRCXiRESS  IN   BUSINESS  IDEAIS 

When  one  looks  back  with  dispassion- 
ate eye  over  the  last  fifteen  years  —  fifteen 
years  of  unparalleled  financial,  commerdal, 
and  industrial  turmoil  and  upheaval,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that,  whatever 
there  has  been  of  progress  m  the  world  of 
trade  ajid  industry  toward  higher  ideals, 
toward  franker  and  more  straight-forwaid" 
meth<xls.  has  been  due  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  development  and  operation 
of    large    corporations,    the  so<aIIed 
"Tr  ists."   Thc\  devised  nothing  new  in 
'  brutal"'  trade  methods,  but  they  have 
done  things  on  such  a  large  scale  that  the 
public  for  the  first  time  begins  to  see  and 
understand  the  unfairness,  the  oppresave- 
ness,  of  common,  everv-day  trade  cus- 
toms.  The  large  corporation  has  been  a 
wonderful  magnifying  mirror  in  which  the 
people  for  the  first  time  see  —  themselves; 
it  has  set  the  entire  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  world  groping  for  remedies 
for  economic  ills  that  have  their  roots  in 
the  selfishness  of  the  individual.  Senator 
La  Follette  thinks  he  is  after  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  Steel  Corporation,  the 
large — and  friendless  —  combination.  He 
will  find  in  the  end  that  he  is  prodding  the 
small  manufacturer  and  jobber  in  his  own 
state,  for  they  are  guilty  of  the  same 
*' brutal"  practices,  only  on  a  lesser  scale. 

A  distinguished  and  scholarly  senator 
in  an  interesting  b<M>k  ("Corporations  and 
the  State,"  by  Senator  I'heodore  £.  Burton, 
of  Ohio),  says: 

"  If  a  large  cmnbination  can  produce  and 
sell  articles  at  a  less  price  than  its  com- 
petitors, and  employs  no  unfair  methods 
against  them,  is  not  the  public  benefited 
rather  than  injured?" 

The  question,  of  course,  implies  the 
assumption  that  the  large  combination 
does  undersell  its  competitors,  and  that 
assumption  necessarily  involves  the  dim- 
ination  of  some  or  ail  of  the  competi- 
tors. 

What  consolation  is  it  to  the  bankrupt 
competitor  to  be  assured  that  he  was  dis- 
posed cS  gracefully  and  honorably,  that  no 
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unfair  means  woe  used  to  effect  his  sup- 
pression?  Might  he  not  reply: 

"What  do  I  care  about  your  motives' 
You  undersold  me  and  put  me  out  of 
business — thafs  all  there  is  to  it." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  publtc  may  be  a 
very  great  loser  in  the  lonj»  run  by  getting 
goods  for  a  time  so  cheap  from  one  or  a 
few  large  producers  that  snuUi  ones  cannot 
exist  and,  though  the  elimination  of  com- 
petition by  unfair  and  nppre5«;ive  means 
is  wrong  —  mainly  as  between  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  —  the  eoononric 
effect  on  tht  community  is  very  much  the 
same  when  competition  is  suppressed  by 
fair  means;  the  net  result  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  small  competitor. 

No,  it  will  not  do  to  repeat  the  ancient 
academic  projx)sition,  "Competition  must 
be  allowed  free  plav,"  or  as  one  professor 
puts  it,  "  i  he  big  company  has  a  right 
to  beat  the  little  one  in  an  honest  race  for 
chcnpness  in  making  and  sel!in<^  goods; 
but  It  has  no  right  to  f"V)l  the  competitor 
and  disable  it  by  an  underiianded  blow." 

UNFTHICAL  MEANS  UNECONOMIC 

The  big  individual,  the  big  jobber,  the 
big  manufacturer,  now  does  aii  things, 
fair  and  unfanr,  to  gain  and  hold  trade,' 
to  down  competitors,  and  he  ma>'  have  the 
leild!  ritjht  to  do  all  of  them:  but  whether 
It  is  rigiu,  eihtcaiiy  or  economiuiily ,  io 
encourage  or  permit  competition  UhU 
results  in  the  ruin  of  any  one.  is  a  bigger 
and  finer  question,  nnd  it  is  a  question 
that  is  in  process  of  soiuiion. 

How  far  and  how  rapidly  the  country 
has  drifted  from  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions of  the  old  competition  is  indicated 
in  the  terms  of  a  decree  entered  last  Octo- 
ber in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  Cleveland,  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  General  Fleet ric  Company, 
and  other  makers  of  electric  lamps. 

COL'Ris'   AirilLriE  CHANGING 

An  important  point  in  the  decree  is  that 
it  was  not  simply  the  decision  of  the  judge 
interposed  between  contending  parties, 
but  the  defendants  withdrew  all  opposition 
and  agreed  to  a  decree  satisfactory  to  the 
Government  and  the  Court.  It  marks  a 
meeting  of  minds  upon  certain  propositions 


that  are  as  vital  to  the  new  compcticion 

as  they  are  fatal  tO  the  old. 

The  crucial  propositions  are  as  follows: 
I .  The  defendants  and  eacb  of  tbem  are 
mftntud  fnom  making  any  amirads  mtt 
parties  from  whom  they  purchase  supptus 
and  machinery  used  in  the  lamp  business, 
whereby  such  parties  shall  bind  tbemsehes 
not  to  sdL  swA  supplies  and  machinery  to 
other  parties,  or  whereby  sutb  parties 
o'^hfafe  themselves  io  sell  to  defendants  at 
dillerent  prices  than  ibey  seU  io  other  cus- 
liMwrs. 

It  will  be  obser%ed  that  the  injunction 
runs  not  only  against  the  cnmhu.ntion  of 
defendants,  but  against  the  liberty  of  each 
to  do  things  that  have  been  done  from 
time  immemorial  under  the  old  competi- 
ti  n.  In  fact,  until  within  recent  years 
no  one  has  thought  of  questioning  the 
right,  moral  and  legal,  of  a  group  of  manu- 
facturers to  take  the  output  of  a  given 
maker  of  fit  her  the  machinery  they  need 
or  the  raw  material  they  use.  But  'Ahat- 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  right  of  a  combuia- 
tion  to  do  this,  no  one  has  dreamed  of 
denN-inp  the  right  of  the  individual  — 
person  or  cor|"*oration  —  to  make  a  bar«jain 
with  a  manufacturer  for  his  entire  output, 
or  for  a  brg^  percentage  of  it.  at  a  certain 
figure,  providing  the  manufacturer  would 
■<isjcc  to  sell  to  no  other  at  so  low  a  price. 
That  is  the  very  essence  of  innumerable 
contracts  entered  into  daily  between 
jobbers  aiul  manufacturers. 

SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  ENFORCED 

It  is  a  part  of  the  old  creed  that  a  man 

has  the  right  to  sell  his  goods  to  whom  he 
pleases,  at  the  prices  he  pleases,  on  the 
terms  he  pleases;  that  he  can  sell  the 
bulk  of  his  output  to  one  customer  at  a 
special  price  and  agree  not  to  sell  the 
balance  at  loss  than  a  certain  per  cent, 
higher;  that  he  can  sell  a  part  of  his 
output  to  one  purchaser  and  agree  to 
sell  to  no  other  purchaser  in  the  same 
localitv;  that  he  can  build  up  the  business 
of  a  customer  one  year  by  giving  him  low 
prices,  and  ruin  him  the  next  by  refusing 
to  sell  to  him  at  any  price;  in  short,  that 
he  can  use  his  own  judgment  or  whim  in 
makmg  prices  and  in  disposing  of  his 
pruduct.  j 
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Such  are  some  of  the  sacred  tenets  of 

the  old  competition.  The  decree  referred 
to  makes  sad  hav(K  of  these  nntirm'^ 

2.  Dejtndants  and  each  /  than  are 
enjoined  jrom  entering  into  any  contract 
wM  dealers  or  consumers  who  buy  certain 
improoed  ^lament  lamps  whereby  such 
diciffrs  or  consumrr--  must  purchase  all  the 
ordmarv  filament  lamps  they  need  as  a 
condition  to  oblatmng  the  improved:  nor 
can  amy  one  of  the  defendants  discriminate 
against  any  dealer  or  consumer  who  wishes 
to  purchase  improved  filament  lamps  he- 
cause  such  dealer  or  consumer  buys  either 
ordinary  lamps  or  other  improved  Jdament 
lamps  from  other  dealers. 

What  has  become  of  the  good,  dd- 
fashioned  belief  that  a  man  who  has  an 
improved  or  patented  article  ma\'  use 
it  ab  a  lever  to  force  the  sale  of  his  line? 

If  an  electric  hunp  manufacturer  has  an 
improved  filament  lamp,  either  patented 
or  of  secret  process,  why  ma\  he  not  say 
to  a  dealer  or  a  consumer,  "  1  am  under  no 
obligation  to  sell  you  my  improved  lamp, 
if  I  do  sell  to  you  it  will  be  at  my  price 
and  on  my  terms,  and  the  first  condition 
is  that  you  buy  of  me  all  the  lamps  of  all 
kinds  that  you  sell?" 

Up  to  the  entering  of  the  decree  who 
would  have  believed  it  possible  that  any 
court  would  intervene  and  say  the  manu- 
factirrer  could  not  make  such  a  contract? 

The  decree  does  not  say  that  the  in- 
dividual may  not  refuse  to  sell  at  all:  it 
says  that  he  may  not  refuse  on  the  ground 
that  the  dealer  or  consumer  is  also  pur- 
chasint;  el-^ewhcre.  The  loop-hole  for 
evasion  may  be  large,  but  the  intent  of 
the  Court  is  plain  —  it  is  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer the  widest  possible  latitude  in 
purchasing  and  to  take  from  the  seller 
the  rif^ht  to  lav  down  conditions  that  will 
tend  to  hold  the  customer. 

DEMOLISHING  OLD  BUSINESS  AXIOMS 

If  there  were  an\'  possible  doubt  about 
the  intention  of  the  Court  it  is  dissipated 
by  the  following  language;  "  The  defen- 
dants and  each  of  them  are  perpetually 
enjoined  from  utilizing  any  patents  which 
they  have  or  claim  to  have  or  which  they 
may  hereafter  acquire  or  claim  to  have 
acquired,  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 


manufacture  or  sale  of  any  type  or  types 
of  lamps  not  protected  by  lawful  patents." 

Apply  that,  ^n\'.  to  the  maker  of-  a  razor 
that  is  patented,  who  also  makes  a  line 
of  razors  that  are  not  patented;  accordmg 
to  old-time  notions  he  could  sell  all  or  any 
of  his  goods  to  any  one  willing  to  buy, 
or  he  could  refuse  to  se!!,  or  he  could  say, 
"1  won't  sell  you  my  patented  razors  unless 
you  buy  from  me  all  the  barber's  supplies 
you  heed/* 

Uncicr  the  new  theory  he  may  be  en- 
joined from  "utilizing"  his  patented 
razor  as  a  means  to  fttrce  the  sale  of  his 
supplies  and  unpatented  articles. 

To  be  sure,  this  particular  decree  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  corollary 
of  its  proposition,  namely:  that  any 
party  desiring  the  patented  article  shall 
have  the  right  to  come  into  court  and 
compel  the  maker  to  sell  it  to  him  at  a 
reasonable  price;  but  logically  that  right 
is  implied  in  the  proposition  that  no  maker 
shall  refuse  to  sell  for  a  particular  reason, 
since,  as  already  suggested,  he  may  refuse 
and  give  no  reason.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  the  aggrieved  buyer  of  electric 
lamps  can  bring  these  particular  defen- 
dants into  court  only  when  they  refuse  to 
sell  and  give  a  bad  reason  for  so  refusing 
to  sell,  to  wit:  the  reason  the  court  holds 
objectionable. 

3.  The  defendants  and  each  of  them 
are  enjoined  from  offering  or  making  more 
favorcMe  prius  or  terms  o§  sale  for  incau' 
descent  eledric  lamps  to  the  customers  of 
any  rival  manufacturer  or  manufacturers 
than  it  at  the  same  time  offers  or  makes  to 
its  established  trade  where  the  purpose  is 
to  drive  out  ef  business  such  rived  mamu' 
facturer  or  manufacturers  .  .  .  pro- 
vided that  no  defendant  is  enjoined  or  re- 
strained from  makint:  any  prices  for  incan- 
descent electric  lamps  to  meet,  or  compete 
mtb,  prices  previously  made  by  any  other 
defendant,  or  by  rival  manufacturers. 

The  veryessenci  f  the  old  competition, 
the  competition  that  the  pubhc  thinks  the 
law  is  trying  to  protect,  is  the  freedom  to 
•undersell,  freedom  to  sell  at  cost,  at  less 
than  cost,  at  any  price  at  all,  or  to  give 
away  gfxxls,  to  down  a  competitor.  That 
ha*;  been  the  one  resource  of  the  old 
established  house  to  protect  itself  against 
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the  aggressive  newcomer;  it  has  been  the 
ri^t  of  the  newcomer  in  hi$  fig^t  for  a 
share  of  the  trade. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  old  competition 
that  the  consumer,  and  inferentially  the 
public,  profit  from  this  warfare. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  new  competition 
that  in  the  long  run  neither  the  customer 
nor  the  public  profits  from  conditions  that 
mean  disaster  to  individuals.  In  a  sense, 
therefore/ the  very  unusual  provisions  of 
the  decree  are  along  the  new  lines,  but  they 
are  unconsciously  so,  and  therefore  un- 
certain in  their  general  application  how- 
ever pertinent  in  that  particular  case. 

In  it-  general  ;i;  ]ilication  the  decree 
overturns  the  entire  theory  of  the  old 
competition;  it  li.Tiits  a  man's  right  to 
sell  what  he  owns  to  whom  he  pleases  on 
such  terms  as  he  pleases,  it  sa\s  that 
he  must  consider  his  rival  —  that  is  the 
striking  novelty  of  the  decision. 

The  theory  of  the  decree  is  that,  whereas 
under  the  old  competition  A  was  free  to 
sell  to  B  on  such  terms  as  B  was  willinf^ 
to  accept,  under  the  new,  the  interests 
of  C  most  be  considered;  if  the  bargain 
between  A  and  B  injures  C  it  is  no  longer 
legal,  even  though  C  has  in  the  transaction 
only  the  indirect  interest  of  a  competitor. 

This  regard  for  the  interest  of  C  is  a 
legitimate  economic  interest.  It  is  more, 
it  is  an  ethical  interest  that  the  old  com 
petition  ignored.  In  a  crude  way,  courts 
are  coming  to  realize  this  broader  interest; 
coming  to  understand  that  commercial 
fights,  like  cock  fights  and  prize  fights, 
are  far  behind  present  day  standards; 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  encouraging 
two  manufacturers  to  fi^t  one  another 
until  both  are  bankrupt. 

OOURTS  AND  tECISLATURES  DISAGREE 

Legislatures  still  cry  out:  "Go  to  it! 
Hands  off!  Let  'cm  fight  it  out!"  and  if 
the  two  combatants  show  signs  of  making 
up  their  quarrels,  of  getting  together  in  a 
friendly  way,  a  large  majority  of  legislators, 
state  and  national,  raise  a  crv  of  angry 
protest  —  the  fight  must  be  to  a  finish. 

What  will  the  radical  upholders  of  the 
Sherman  law  say  to  a  court  decree  which 
commands  a  manufacturer  nnt  to  compete 
with  a  rival  by  underselling  him? 


The  decree  is  crude  in  that  it  attempts 
too  mudi  and  ao»mptishes  too  little. 

For  instance,  eacfi  t  !^  the  defendants  is 
ordered  not  to  undersell  a  rival  "where 
the  purpose  is  to  drive  out  of  business 
such  rival."  Who  is  to  determine  the 
seller's  purpose?  By  the  terms  of  the 
decree  he  may  undersell  a  rival  until  the 
latter  has  no  customers  and  necessarily 
goes  out  of  business,  and  each  transaction 
will  be  right  and  proper  providing  at  no 
lime  can  it  be  proved  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  eliminate  the  unfortunate 
competitor.  On  its  face  the  decree  does 
not  pretend  to  restrain  a  man  from  going 
after  all  the  business  he  can  get,  even  to 
the  getting  of  all  there  is,  but  he  must  do 
it  politely  and  with  no  provable  intent  to 
injure  those  he  gently  elbows  off  the  earth. 

Furthermore,  suppose  the  rival — who, 
bv  the  wa\ ,  is  not  restrained  in  his  actions 
by  the  decree  —  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
competition  "goes  after  the  business" 
and.  to  get  a  foothold,  makes  "any  old 
prir.  "  what  arc  the  defendants  to  do? 
Assume  that  this  particular  rival  is  mak- 
ing serious  inroads,  that  he  is  quoting  cost 
and  below  cost,  or  that  he  has  an  improved 
lamp  that  he  can  sell  for  less  than  the  cost 
ui  otiier  lamps  and  yet  make  money. 

There  are  but  two  things  for  an  older 
company  to  do;  either  make  terms  with 
the  rival  or  fight.  To  make  terms  whereby 
prices  arc  fixed  or  territory  apportioned 
is  a  suppression  of  competition  and 
illegal;  to  fight  by  engaging  in  a  trade 
war,  by  going  out  and  underselling  in  the 
rival's  territory,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  suppressing  htm,  is  contrary  to  the  de- 
cree, though  such  a  course  is  instinctive 
and  natural  and  is  the  old  competition 
in  its  most  familiar  form. 

A  number  of  Western  states  have 
statutes — aimed  at  the  Standard  Oil 
0)mpanv  —  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to 
sell  a  commodity  at  a  lower  price  in  one 
sectbn  than  is  charged  in  another. 

INOrVIDUALISM  LOSING  GRuLND 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  very  theory 
of  the  old  competition,  free  and  unfettered 

individualism,  has  received  its  severest 
blows  at  The  hantls  of  its  professed  friends. 
In  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the  "trust," 
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the  liberty  of  the  lesser  corporation  and 
of  the  partnership  and  of  the  individual, 
disappears;  what  is  brutal  and  uncon- 
scionable for  one  is  brutal  nnc?  uncon- 
scionable for  another.  The  I  rutality" 
of  a  given  act  does  not  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  trust  that  does  it:  it  depends 
upon  conditions  as  they  exist  between  the 
parties  to  thr  net:  and  there  may  be  — 
usually  is  —  far  iiv)re  of  viciousness  in  the 
conduct  of  an  individual  toward  his  com- 
petitor. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  courts 
cannot  inter\'ene  and  regul  .te  all  the  large 
corporations  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing 
ul  large  manuiaciurers  and  dealers  that 
are  not  corporations.  That  being  true, 
why  should  not  competitors  be  permitted 
to  get  together  voluntariI>'  and  adopt 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  competition 
along  the  hues  laid  down  in  the  case 
and  in  the  'Statutes  referred  to? 

Prior  to  tlie  entry  of  that  decree  it  would 
have  been  ar-'nt-f!  bv  man\'  that  the  rules 
regulating conipctition.  therein  formuhited, 
would  be  illegal  if  adopted  by  tiic  same 
parties  voluntarily.  But  now  the  matter 
is  dcfmitely  settled  with  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  justice:  competition 
not  only  may  be,  but  must  be  controlled; 
the  large  producer  will  not  be  permitted 
to  slau^ter  prices  to  ruin  a  small  producer; 
one  producer  will  not  be  permitted  to 
quote  exceptionally  low  prices  in  one 
locality  to  secure  the  cubiomers  of  a  com- 
petitor while  charging  higher  elsewhere, 
and  so  on.  All  this  is  in  the  direction  of 
StaUKty  of  prices  maintained  by  agree- 
ment or  by  decree  of  court  —  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  —  as  distinguished 
from  the  wide  and  ruinous  fluctuations  of 
the  old  ''cut-throat"  competition. 

VARYING  INTF.RPRETATIONS  OF  LAW 

Voluntary  cooperation  with  a  minimum 
of  state  supervision  is  far  better  than  com- 
pulsory action  with  a  maximum  of  super- 
vision. In  the  present  uncertain  state 
of  the  law  the  attitude  of  the  State  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  furbiUaing  the  volun- 
tary association  that  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  those  "brutal"  features 
of  competition  that  the  court  and  Senator 
La  FoLlette  agree  must  be  elimmated. 


Massachusetts  has  a  statute  which 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  for  any  person 
or  corporation  to  "make  it  a  condition 

of  the  sale  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
that  the  purchaser  shall  not  deal  in  the 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  other 
person,  firm  or  corporation/' 

The  agent  of  a  tobacco  company  sold 
goods  to  a  dealer  with  the  agreement  that 
if  he  bought  only  the  tobacco  company's 
goods  a  rebate  of  6  per  cent,  would  be 
refunded. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 

held  the  statute  constitutional  and  -sus- 
tained the  conviction  of  the  agent  of  the 
company,  saying,  "//  is  iniauied  io  make 
H  impossthU  for  a  setter  to  say  to  an  ordiih 
aty  purchaser  who  buys  io  sell  again,  '  You 
cannot  buy  my  goodi  except  on  condit'vm 
that  you  vnll  not  sett  ^ooJs  olAaived  Jram 
other i.  IJ  you  sell  like  goods  manujadured 
by  ethers,  ym  eamot  have  mine.*" 

And  the  court  very  rightly  remarks* 
"There  i-^  no  doubt  that  the  statute  puts 
a  limitation  upon  the  general  right  to 
make  contracts,"  but  justifies  it  as  an 
attempt  to  meet  modem  conditions. 

When  a  similar  contract  made  by  the 
same  tobacco  company  was  presentefl  to 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St. 
Louis  the  three  judges  — one  of  whom. 
Judge  Van  Devanter,  is  now  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  —  held  in  an  able 
opinion  that  the  right  of  the  tobacco 
company  to  dictate  the  terms  u|x)n  which 
it  will  dispose  of  its  products  "is  indis- 
pensable to  the  very  exisienee  competition. 
Strike  down,  or  stipulate  away  that  right, 
and  competition  is  not  otdy  restricted  btU 
destroyed," 

That  which  is  forbklden  by  decree  of 
court  in  Ohio,  and  is  a  crime  in  Massa- 
chusetts, is  legitimate  business  practice 
in  Missouri. 

What  is  the  trouble? 

Nothing  but  the  conflict  that  is  now  on 

between  the  Old  competition  and  the  New; 

the  old  finds  expression  in  the  judgment 
and  opinion  of  the  (.ourt  in  St,  Louis; 
the  new  finds  uuerance — not  as  clear 
and  logical  as  might  be— in  the  decree  of 
the  Court  in  Cleveland  and  in  the  jud^ 
ment  and  opinion  nf  Th<^  Supreme  Giurt  of 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  law  of  that  state. 
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THE   WORK    OF    FAIHI  R    BANDINI    AT   TONTITOWN — A    NEW   HOPE  FOR  OUR 
N£W£$T  CIT12£NS  AND  FOR  THE  SMALL  SEEKERS  FOR  LAND 

BY 

ANITA  MOORE 


IN  THE  midst  of  a  crowd  of  noisy, 
eager  peasant  immigrants  that  were 
disgorged  upon  the  Battery  Pier  from 
an  Italian  steamer  some  twenty-one 
years  ago,  walked  a  man  in  the 
garb  of  a  priest.  His  face  was  very 
thoughtful  and  earnest  as  he  watched  the 
bewilderment  of  these  newcomers  at  their 
journey's  end.  Now  and  then  he  ad- 
dressed one  of  them  with  a  low-spoken 
Itah'an  phrase,  or  quieted  the  wails  of 
some  frightened,  straying  child.  He 
stood  on  the  pier  until  the  last 
fantasticatly  dad  stranger  with  the 
last  bit  of  preposterous  luggage  had  van- 
ished into  the  m\'<;tery  of  streets  that 
stretched  away  from  the  other  side  of 
Battery  Park,  and  then  he  too  turned  and 
left  the  water-fnHit.  The  priest  was 
Father  Bandini,  and  he  had  come  to 
America  on  a  mission  —  to  investigate  and 
to  better  the  conditions  of  his  countrymen 
who  drift  untutored  to  these  shores. 

A  DOUBLE  EDGED  SOLUTION 

What  Father  Bandini  found  out  is  a 
familiar  tale  to  us  now  —  the  helplessness 
of  the  alien  in  the  hands  of  glib  porters 
and  hotel-keepers,  the  loss  of  his  small 
store  of  savings  to  the  pretended  friend 
who  offers  to  find  him  a  job  in  return 
for  a  competence,  the  inevitable  drift- 
ing toward  slum-life,  and  the  daily 
round  of  hard  street-labor  to  ward  off 
starvation  —  all  this  is  a  scandal  too  old 
to  hear  repeating.  Father  Bandini  went 
to  work  at  once  to  lind  a  remedy.  The 
fact  that  seemed  to  him  important 
was  that  the  large  majority  of  his  country- 
men had  come  from  small  farms  at  home. 
For  that  reason  the  priest  felt  that  the  only 
hope  for  them  was  to  get  them  cm  the  land 
and  let  them  earn  their  bread  in  their 
accustomed  way.    The  big  obstacle  that 


confronted  this  theory,  however,  was  the 
social,  pleasure-toving  nature  of  the  Italians 

which  would  make  the  isolated  life  of  the 
ordinary  American  farmer  intolerable  to 
them. 

Father  Bandini's  solution  was  to  put  a 

whole  colon>  of  these  Italians  on  the 
land  in  one  place,  thus  restoring  the  com- 
munity life  and  the  hopefulness  of 
their  former  homes.  The  success  of  his 
experiment  puts  before  social  workers  a 
new  solution  of  the  whole  immigration 
problem.  It  also  offers  "a  way  out"  to 
the  man  of  small  means  who  wants  to  get 
back  to  the  land  —  be  he  Italian*  or  Ger- 
man, or  just  plain  American.  Here  are 
the  facts  of  this  interesting  experiment: 

THE   STORY  OF  TONTITOWN 

Father  Bandini,  once  having  decided 
on  a  plan  of  colonization,  plunged  im- 
mediately into  a  study  of  government 
bulletins  about  climatic  and  agricultural 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  at  last  decided  upon  the  region 
of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Arkansas, 
where  the  i.^rxi  fmt  elevation  insures  a 
healthful  climate  and  where  the  seasons 
are  long  and  open.  The  land  had  no  very 
encouraging  crop-record,  but  a  test  of  the 
soil  gave  promise  of  fair  productivity  under 
the  proper  cultural  conditions. 

To  this  country  in  March,  1898,  Father 
Bandini  came  with  a  band  of  twenty-six 
hardy  and  all  but  penniless  families.  They 
picked  out  a  tract  (»f  300  acres  in  Washing- 
ton Count}',  within  six  miles  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Franscico  Railroad,  and 
they  purchased  the  land  at  $15  an  acre. 
The  scheme  was  not  cooperati\e.  The 
land  was  divided  into  lots  varying  in  size 
from  $  to  2oacre$,'and  each  man  paid  what 
he  a>uld  for  his  share  —  $to,  $1$,  525  — 
and  gave  his  note  and  a  mortgage  on  the 
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land  for  the  balance.  Father  Bandini  per- 
sonally endorsing  each  note.  They  called 
their  settlement  Tontitown  in  honor  of 
an  early  Italian  immigrant,  Enrico  Tonti, 
who  had  served  as  Lieutenant  to  La  Salle 
and  had  established  a  small  military  post 
near  the  Arkansas  River. 

THE  LEAN  YEARS 

This  was  the  beginning,  but  the  way  was 

not  yet  by  any  means  plain.  The  Italians, 
cultivators  though  they  were,  knew  noth~ 
ing  of  the  adaptation  of  their  methods  to 
American  climatic  conditions.  They  had 
to  be  taught.  So  Father  Bandini  studied 
the  reports  of  the  experiment  stations  and 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  not  onl\  translated  these  into 
Italian,  but  took  ofT  his  clerical  uniform 
and  went  to  work  with  his  hands  to  show 
the  people  how  to  put  thjrir  teachings  into 
practice.  The  first  duty  was  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  pressing  needs.  With 
their  old-world  implements,  the  hoe,  the 
rake,  and  the  spading  fork,  the  colonists 
set  about  planting  such  crops  as  would 
yield  them  first  returns.  Then  they' 
planted  for  the  future  — vineyards,  fruit 
trees,  and  small  fruits.  After  two  months 
<rf  toil  a  cyctone  swept  the  section,  de- 
stroyed all  the  growing  crops,  and  kilk-d 
one  of  their  number,  f'tit  the  colonists 
replanted  their  fields,  rebuilt  their  shacks, 
and  were  of  good  heart.  When  the  shadow 
of  the  first  winter  loomed  ahead  and  the 
barns  and  the  cupboards  alike  were  cnipt\', 
the  priest  summoned  all  the  men  and  boys 
and  sent  them  to  work  in  the  coal-mines 
in  Oklahoma,  to  supply  the  colony  with 
money  until  the  return  of  sprinj^, 

1  he  next  year  the  entire  Southwest  was 
withered  by  a  drought,  and  only  half  a 
crop  was  harvested  in  the  colony.  Star- 
vation threatened.  Eight  of  the  twenty- 
six  families  gave  up  and  went  away  in 
despair.  But  the  other  eighteen  had  faith . 
They  lived  on  corn-meal  until  spring,  then 
they  started  planting;  again.  This  time 
their  efforts  were  rewarded.  They  gath- 
ened  a  bountiful  harvest  and  ever  since 
then  their  labors  have  prospered 

In  a  few  years  all  their  land  was  paid 
for  and  they  were  buying  more.  Their 
fruit  trees  came  into  bearing  and  their 


vineyards  yielded  richly.  The  settlers 

kept  pace  with  their  prosperity  by  sup- 
plementing their  hoe  and  spade  with  the 
best  and  most  improved  farm  machinery, 
and  by  adding  conveniences  and  beauties 
to  their  houses  and  gardens.  The  story 
of  their  success  and  happiness  spread 
abroad  and,  year  by  year,  new  bands  of 
immigrants  were  diverted  from  the  slums 
and  sent  to  win  prosperity  in  Tontitown. 

THE  FAT  YEARS 

The  colony  is  now  fourteen  years  old. 
It  numbers  700  inhabitants,  and  owns 
4,760  acres  of  good  productive  land,  all 
clear  of  encumbrance,  the  value  of  which 
has  increased  from  the  original  $15  paid 
for  it  to  $30,  $100,  and  even  $i$o  an  acre. 
In  the  village  there  are  a  modern  hotel, 
three  stores,  a  post-otfice,  a  land  oftice,  or 
town  hall,  and  a  school  —  St.  Mary's 
Academy — which  contains  five  large,  well- 
equipped  class  rooms,  several  living  rooms 
ffir  the  three  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  the 
two  young  women  teachers,  and  a  gym- 
nasium.  Here  i)o  children  are  enrolled. 

The  good  priest  who  caused  all  this 
prosperity  has  kept  constantly  before  his 
people  the  secret  of  tijeir  success.  "One 
of  the  great  dangers  which  threaten  the 
farmers  in  America,"  he  sa\-s  to  them  "is 
that  thev  w/av  become  land  poor.  Forty 
acres  is  all  that  one  man  can  profitably  till. 
With  twenty  acres  he  can  support  a  large 
family  in  comfort  and  save  a  little  money. 
With  forty  acres  he  can  become  a  man  of 
means  if  he  is  industrious." 

The  Tontitown  «>lonists  follow  this 
teaching.  They  build  up  their  land  by 
rotation  of  crops  and  fertilization.  With 
the  long  open  seasons  they  grow  two  or 
three  crops  of  the  same  ve^tables  In  the 
same  season.  Thus,  for  instance,  they 
plant  earlv  spring  onions  for  the  market 
between  rows  of  young  peach  trees  or 
grapevines.  After  the  onions  have  been 
harvested  for  the  market,  string  beans  are 
planted  on  the  same  ground.  W  hen  the 
siring  beans  have  been  marketed,  the  same 
ground  is  planted  with  some  nitrogen  pro- 
ducing crop such  as  cow  peas.  The 
cow  peas  are  used  as  fodder  for  the  cattle, 
thus  providing  a  fertilizer  directly  and 
indirectly — the  productivity  of  the  soil 
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is  increased,  yet  it  has  yielded  three  crops 
and  nourished  an  orchard  or  vineyard. 

The  first  year  that  the  young  apple 
orchards  produced  a  full  crop,  fruit  in  the 
Ozark  mountain  region  was  most  abund- 
ant. Commission  men  bought  apples  in  the 
orchards  from  the  native  farmers  at  bocents 
a  barrel  —  20  cents  a  bushel.  The  Tonti- 
town  people  bought  and  installed  two  fairly 
large  fruit  evaporators  and  established 
canneries  and  cider  and  vinegar  factories. 
They  fancy-packed  their  choicest  apples 
and  sold  them  at  good  prices.  The 
seconds  they  canned  or  evaporated;  the 
culls  and  parings  they  used  for  cider,  then 
ran  the  pulp  through  the  presses  again 
with  water  and  made  vinegar;  and  at  last 
the  pulp  was  put  back  on  the  land  for 
fertilizer.  In  all  they  received  at  the  rate 
of  $6  a  barrel  for  their  fruit  as  against  the 
60  cents  received  by  the  American  farmers. 

They  ship  their  choice  peaches,  and  the 
seconds  are  canned  or  evaporated.  Every 
farmer  has  a  vineyard  of  from  four  to  eight 
acres  which  yields  him  returns  from  $500 
to  $600  per  acre.  The  grapes  are  made 
into  wine.  One  man  alone  makes  1.500 
gallons  of  wine  every  season.  The  Tonti- 
lown  wine  is  a  fine  domestic  vintage  that 
finds  a  ready  market  at  $1  a  gallon. 

By  his  energy  and  initiative  Father 
Bandini  has  promoted  the  establishing 
of  other  industries  besides  agriculture. 
Tonitown  now  possesses  brickyards  and 
limekilns.     Three  creameries  profitably 


FATHER  BANDINI 

THE    ITALIAN    PRIEST  WHO  DIRECTED  TWENTY-SIX 
FAMILIES  OF   IMMIGRANTS   FROM  THE  NEW  YORK 
SLUMS   TO  ARKANSAS  AND  MOULDED  TMEM 
INTO  A  PROSPEROUS  AMERICAN  COLONY 


handle  the  milk;  one  of  these  creameries 
is  devoted  to  butter  making  and  the  other 
two  to  cheese  manufacturing.  There  are 
also  a  broom  factory,  a  brickyard,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  a  cobbler's  shop. 

The  best  prof)f  of  the  triumph  of  Father 
Bandini's  theory,  however,  lies  probably 
not  so  much  in  a  record  of  material  achieve- 
ment as  in  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  of 
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crops  I  get  from  my  farm,  on  which  I  raised 
almost  everything  I  tried  to. 

Last  year  we  had  an  exceptional  dry  season 
for  a  few  months;  had  not  a  drop  of  rain  for 
four  months;  yet  from  my  little  vineyard  of 
70  vines  I  got  6,200  pounds  of  first  class  grapes. 

On  a  surface  of  three-fourth  of  an  acre  I  had 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay,  12  bushels  of  beans. 

On  another  acre  I  raised  sweet  potatoes,  on 
an  average  of  488  bushels  an  acre,  extremely 
large;  40  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes;  $00  pounds 
of  beans  and  half  a  ton  of  hay. 

In  consequence  of  the  drought,  as  said  above, 
the  crop  of  strawberries  and  oats  was  light, 
but  com  we  had  in  abundance. 

(Signed)   Adriano  Morsani. 
Tontitown,  Ark.,  February  8,  1912. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  the  com- 
munity is  in  the  development  of  its  chil- 
dren. They  are  healthy  physically, 
morally,  and  intellectually.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  original  families  who  first 
settled  in  Tontitown,  nine  girls  —  now 
grown  to  young  women  —  are  estab- 
lished as  school  teachers,  holding  Univer- 
sity, State,  or  second  grade  certificates. 
Three  sisters,  who  lost  their  father 
during  the  first  year  of  the  colony, 
have  just  built  and  furnished  a  little  cottage 
for  their  mother,  besides  which  they  have 
finished  paying  for  the  farm  which  their 
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A  MUD  HUT  BUILT  BY  THE  COLONISTS  ON  THEIR 
ARRIVAL  FOURTEEN  YEARS  ACO 

the  inhabitants.  One  formal  statement  of 
this  satisfaction,  because  of  its  quaint 
phraseology,  is  too  good  to  omit: 

I,  the  undersigned,  a  resident  of  Tontitown 
from  its  very  beginning,  about  fourteen  (14) 
years  ago,  was  not  formerly  a  farmer,  neither 
am  I  an  expert  farmer  at  present;  yet  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied  and 
pleased  of  my  position  and  pleased  with  the 
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father  had  bought  before  his  death. 
Two  of  the  first  boys  —  now  quite  grown 
up  —  purchased  eighty  acres  of  land 
in  1910  and  that  spring  planted  twenty 
acres  in  strawberries.  From  the  berries  in 
the  spring  of  1911  and  their  fall  crops  of 
potatoes,  hay,  and  corn  they  realized 
enough  to  pay  for  their  farm. 

The  best  part  of  the  story  of  Tontitown 
is  that  it  is  only  an  introduction  to  a  great 
extension  of  the  colonization  plan.  In 
1911,  Father  Bandini  went  back  to  Italy 
and  there  he  told  his  story  to  all  who  would 
listen.  He  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the 
Pope,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Queen 
Mother,  and  of  several  societies  and  organi- 
zations, all  of  which  are  pledged  to  do  what 
they  can  to  direct  the  flux  of  emigration 
away  from  the  old  channels  and  into  the 
safe  and  pleasant  outlet  of  our  Western 
country.  As  an  evidence  of  their  earnest- 
ness a  new  little  colony  has  already  sprung 
up  in  Arkansas  which  the  good  priest  is 
now  fostering  with  the  same  devotion  that 
he  lavished  on  Tontitown. 

That  is  what  Father  Bandini  has  done 
for  his  countrymen.  What  he  has  done 
to  help  sf)Ive  some  of  the  most  momen- 
tous problems  that  confront  us  can  be 
stated  almost  as  definitely. 


TONTITOWN  SETTLERS  A  FEW  YEARS  LATER 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THF.  COLONY  GATHERED  TO  DO  HONOR  TO  BARON  OES  PLANCHES,   THE  ITALIAN 
AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WHO  VISITED  THE  VILLAGE  IN  190$ 


WHEN  THE  COLONISTS  FIRST  CAME 

SHOWING  THEIR  OLD  WORLD  TOOLS,  NOW  REPLACED 
BY  MODERN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


He  has  again  illustrated  the  value  of 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  His 
success  also  suggests  that  farm  colonies 
may  be  the  simplest  means  by  which  the 
poor  man  can  get  on  the  land,  and  that 
colonization  on  a  large  scale  may  yet  empty 
the  city  slums  by  putting  the  agricultural 
immigrant  at  once  in  touch  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  the  only  kind  of  produc- 
tive industry  for  which  he  is  fitted. 


HUNTING  WILDE- 
BEEST FROM  A 
BUCKBOARD 

AT  JUJA,  AN   AMERICAN   ESTATE   IN  THE 
MIDST  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
WILDERNESS 

BY 

STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

AUTHOB  ur  "  TUX  •LAZBO  ntAO."  "  THK  KULXS  OF  TUC  CAMI."  ETC. 


OST  people  have  heard  of 
Juja.  the  modern  dwelHng 
in  the  heart  of  an  African 
wilderness,  belonging  to  our 
own  countryman,  Mr.  W.  N. 
McMillan.  If  most  people  are  as  1  was 
lufore  I  saw  the  place,  they  have  con- 
Mili'rable  curiosity  and  no  knowledge  of 
what  it  is  and  how  it  looks. 

|uja  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high 
hluff  ovcrkxjking  a  river.  In  all  direc- 
tions are  tremendous  grass  plains.  Donya 
Sahuk  —  the  Mountain  of  Buffaloes  — 
i%  the  only  landmark  nearer  than  the  dim 
mountains  beyond  the  edge  of  the  world; 
and  tliat  is  a  day's  journey  away.  A 
rrctangle  of  pc)ssibly  forty  acres  has  been 
«'Hclos«-d  on  three  sides  by  animal-pr(X)f 
wire  (cnte.  The  fourth  side  is  the  edge 
o(  the  bluff.  Within  this  enclosure  have 
Im  i'ii  planted  many  trees,  now  of  good  size; 
a  prrtty  garden  with  abundance  of  flowers, 
oriMim-ntal  shrubs,  a  sundial,  and  lawns. 
In  tin-  river  b<jltom  land  below  the  bluff 
i%  »  very  extensive  vegetable  and  fruit 
|/;ir<lrn,  with  cornfields  and  experimental 
pl.iiififU^s  of  rubber  and  the  like.  For 
llir  ij,r  of  the  people  of  Juja  here  are 
r;iiM'<l  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of 
vrj/ilahirs,  fruits,  and  grains. 

iu  fnn-  leaving  London  we  had  received 
from  McMillan  earnest  assurances  that 
h«'  k<  pt  o|MM  h«)use,  and  that  we  must 
tiiUi'  advantage  of  his  hospitality  should 
wi-  liapfM-n  his  way.  I  herefore,  when  one 
of  hr.  wfiite-robed  Somalis  appnjached  us 
t>,  rni|inre  res|K*ctfully  as  to  what  we 


wanted  for  dinner,  we  yielded  weakly  to 
the  temptation  and  told  him.  Then  we 
marched  to  the  house  and  tO(jk  possession. 

And  inside — mind  you,  we  were  fresh 
from  three  months  in  the  wilderness  — 
we  found  rugs,  pictures,  wallpaper,  a 
pianola,  many  books,  baths,  beautiful 
white  bedroi^ms  with  snowy  mosquito 
curtains,  electric  lights,  running  water, 
and  above  all  an  atmosphere  of  homelike 
comfort.  We  fell  into  easy  chairs,  and 
seized  bcxjks  and  magazines.  The  Somalis 
brought  us  trays  with  iced  and  fizzy  drinks 
in  thin  glasses.  When  the  time  came  we 
crossed  the  veranda  in  the  rear  to  enter 
a  spacious  separate  dining  room.  The 
table  was  white  with  napery,  glittering 
with  silver  and  glass,  bright  with  flowers. 
We  ate  leisurely  of  a  well-served  course 
dinner,  ending  with  black  coffee,  shelled 
nuts,  and  candied  fruit. 

Next  day  we  left  all  this  and  continued 
our  march.  About  a  month  later,  how- 
ever, we  encountered  McMillan  himself 
at  Nairobi.  He  insisted  on  our  going 
back  with  him.  and  very  soon  my  com- 
panions and  1  tucked  ourselves  into  a 
buckbtjard  behind  four  white  Abyssinian 
mules.  McMillan,  some  Somalis,  and 
Captain  Duirs  came  along  in  a  similar  rig. 
Our  driver  was  a  Hottentot  half  caste 
from  South  Africa.  He  had  a  flat  face, 
a  yellow  skin,  a  quiet  manner,  and  a  com- 
petent hand.  His  name  was  Michael. 
At  his  feet  crouched  a  small  Kiku\  u  savage, 
in  blanket,  ear  ornaments,  and  all  the 
fixings,  armed  with  a  long  lashed  whip 
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and  a  raucous  voice.  At  any  given 
moment  he  was  likely  to  hop  out  over  the 
moving  wheel,  run  forward,  bat  the  oflF 
leading  mule,  and  hop  back  again,  all 
with  the  most  extraordinary  agility.  He 
likewise  hurled  what  sounded  like  very 
opprobrious  epithets  at  such  natives  as 
did  not  get  out  the  way  quickly  enough 
to  suit  him.  The  expression  of  his  face, 
which  was  that  of  a  person  steeped  in  woe, 
never  changed. 

We  rattled  out  of  Nairobi  at  a  great  pace, 
and  swung  into  the  Fort  I  iail  Road.  This 
famous  thoroughfare,  one  of  the  three  or 
four  made  roads  in  all  East  Africa,  is  about 
sixty  miles  long.     It  is  a  strategic  ne- 


their  ears,  their  jewelry  brought  to  a  high 
polish,  a  fatuous  expression  of  self- 
satisfaction  on  their  faces,  carrying  each 
a  section  of  sugar-cane  which  they  now 
used  as  a  staff  but  would  later  devour  for 
lunch;  bearers,  under  convoy  of  straight, 
soldierly,  red-sashed  Sudanese,  transport- 
ing Government  goods ;  wild-eyed,  staring 
Shenzis  from  the  forest,  with  matted  hair 
and  goat  skin  garments,  looking  ready  to 
bolt  aside  at  the  slightest  alarm;  coveys 
of  marvelous  and  giggling  damsels,  their 
fine  grained  skin  anointed  and  shining 
with  red  oil,  strung  with  beads  and  shells, 
very  coquettish  and  sure  of  their  femi- 
nine charm;  naked  small  boys  marching 
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cessity ;  but  is  used  by  thousands  of  natives 
on  their  way  to  see  the  sights  of  the  great 
metropolis.  As  during  the  season  there 
is  no  water  for  much  of  the  distance,  a 
great  many  pay  for  their  curiosity  with 
their  lives.  I  he  Road  skirts  the  base  of 
the  hills,  winding  in  and  out  of  shallow 
cafions  and  about  the  edges  of  rounded 
hills.  To  the  right  one  can  see  far  out 
across  the  Athi  Plains. 

We  met  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  people.  There  were  long  pack  trains 
of  women,  quite  cheerful,  bent  over  under 
the  weight  of  firewood  or  vegetables,  many 
with  babies  tucked  away  in  the  folds  of 
their  garments;  mincing,  dandified  war- 
riors with  pfK)dle-dog  hair,  skewers  in 


solemnK  like  their  elders;  camel  trains 
from  far  off  Abyssinia  or  Somaliland  under 
convoy  of  white  clad,  turbanned,  grave 
men  of  beautiful  features;  donkey  safaris 
in  charge  of  dirty,  degenerate  looking  East 
Indians  carr\ing  trade  goods  to  some  dis- 
tant post  —  all  these  and  many  more,  go- 
ing one  way  or  the  other,  drew  one  side,  at 
the  sight  of  our  white  faces,  to  let  us  pass. 

At  about  two  o'clock  we  suddenly 
turned  off  from  the  road,  apparently  quite 
at  random,  down  the  long,  grassy,  inter- 
minable incline  that  dipped  slowly  down 
and  slowly  up  again  over  great  dis- 
tances to  form  the  Athi  Plains.  Along 
the  road,  with  its  endless  swarm  of 
humanit).  we  had  seen  no  game;  bu 
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after  a  half  mile  it  began  to  appear.  \V'e 
encountered  herds  of  zebra,  kongoni,  wilde- 
beest, and  "Tommies"  standing  about  or 
grazing,  sometimes  almost  within  range 
from  the  moving  buckboard.  After  a 
time  we  made  out  the  trees  and  water 
tower  of  Juja  ahead;  and  by  four  o'clock 
had  turned  into  the  avenue  of  trees.  Our 
approach  had  been  seen.  Tea  was  ready, 
and  a  great  and  hospitable  table  of  bottles, 
ice,  and  siphons. 

The  next  morning  we  inspected  the 
stables,  built  of  stone  in  a  hollow  space, 
like  a  fort,  with  box  stalls  opening  directly 
into  the  courtyard  and  screened  carefully 
against  the  deadly  flies.   The  horses, 


Just  outside  the  courtyard  of  the  stables 
a  little  barred  window  had  been  cut 
through.  Near  this  were  congregated  a 
number  of  Kiku\^  savages  v^Tapped  in 
their  blankets,  receiving  each  in  turn  a 
portion  of  cracked  com  from  a  dusty 
white  man  behind  the  bars.  They  were 
a  solemn,  unsmiling,  strange  type  of  savage; 
and  they  performed  all  the  manual  work 
within  the  enclosure  —  squatting  on  their 
heels  arKl  pulling  methodically  but  slowly 
at  the  weeds;  digging  with  their  pangas; 
carrying  loads  to  and  fro;  or  solemnly 
pushing  a  lawn  mower,  their  blankets 
wrapped  shamelessly  about  their  necks. 

Before   the   store   building  squatted 
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beautiful  creatures,  were  led  forth  each  by 
his  proud  and  anxious  syce.  We  tried 
them  all,  and  selected  our  mounts  for  the 
time  of  our  stay.  The  syces  were  small 
black  men,  lean  and  well  formed,  accus- 
tomed to  running  afoot  wherever  their 
charges  went,  at  walk,  lope,  or  gallop. 
Thus  in  a  day  they  covered  incredible 
distances  over  all  sorts  of  country;  but 
were  alwa\s  at  hand  to  seize  the  bridle 
rein  when  the  master  wished  to  dismount. 
Like  the  rickshaw  runners  in  Nairobi, 
they  wore  their  hair  clipped  close  around 
their  bullet  heads  and  seemed  to  have 
developed  into  a  small,  compact,  hard  type 
of  their  own.  They  ate  and  slept  with 
their  horses. 


another  group  of  savages.  Perhaps  in 
time  one  of  the  lot  expected  to  buy  some- 
thing; or  possibly  they  just  sat.  Such 
is  the  native  way. 

We  went  to  mail  a  letter,  and  found 
the  postmaster  to  be  a  gentle  voiced, 
polite  little  Hindu,  who  greeted  us  smil- 
ingly. Three  times  a  week  such  mail  as 
Juja  gets  comes  in  via  native  runner. 
We  saw  the  latter,  a  splendid  figure,  al- 
most naked,  loping  easily  down  past  the 
comfortable,  airy  white  man's  club  house, 
his  little  bundle  held  before  him. 

The  next  afternoon  the  various  members 
of  the  party  decided  to  do  various  things. 
I  elected  to  go  out  with  McMillan  while 
he  killed  a  wildebeest;  and  1  am  very 
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glad  I  did.  It  was  a  most  astonishing 
performance. 

You  must  imagine  us  driving  out  the 
gate  in  a  buckboard  behind  four  small 
but  lively  white  Abyssinian  mules.  In 
the  front  seat  were  Michael,  the  Hotten- 
tot driver,  and  McMillan's  Somali  gun- 
bearer.  In  the  rear  seat  were  McMillan 
and  myself ;  while  a  small  black  iyce 
perched  precariously  behind.  Our  rifles 
rested  in  a  sling  before  us.  So  we  jogged 
out  on  the  road  to  Long  Juja.  examining 
with  a  critical  eye  the  herds  of  game  to 
right  and  left  of  us.  The  latter  examined 
us.  apparently,  with  an  eye  as  critical. 
Finally,  in  a  herd  of  zebras,  we  espied  a 
lone  wildebeest. 

The  wildebeest  is  the  Jekyll  and  Hyde 


light-headed  capers  goes  far  to  destroy 
one's  faith  in  the  stability  of  institutions. 

Also  the  wildebeest  is  not  misnamed. 
He  is  a  conservative;  and  he  sees  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  allowing  his  curiosity  to 
interfere  with  his  preconceived  beliefs. 
The  latter  are  distrustful.  Therefore  he 
and  his  females  and  his  young  —  I  should 
say  small  —  depart  when  one  is  far  away. 
I  say  imall,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  wildebeest  is  ever  young.  They  do  not 
resemble  calves,  but  are  exact  replicas  of 
the  big  ones;  just  as  Niobe's  daughters  are 
not  childlike,  but  merely  smaller  women. 

When  we  caught  sight  of  this  lone  wilde- 
beest among  the  zebra,  I  naturally  ex- 
pected that  we  would  pull  up  the  buck- 
board,  descend,  and  approach  to  within 
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of  the  animal  kingdom.  His  usual  and 
familiar  habit  is  that  of  a  heavy,  sluggish 
animal,  like  our  vanished  bison.  He 
stands  s<jlid  and  inert,  his  head  down;  he 
plods  slowly  forward  in  single  file,  his 
horns  swinging,  each  fix)t  planted  deliber- 
ately. In  short,  he  is  the  personification 
of  dignity,  solid  respectability,  gravity  of 
demeanor.  But  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  at 
any  small  interruption,  he  becomes  the 
giddiest  of  created  beings.  Up  goes  his 
head  and  tail;  he  buck-jumps,  cavorts, 
gambols,  kicks  up  his  heels,  bounds  stiff- 
legged,  and  generally  performs  like  an 
irresponsible  infant.  To  see  a  whole  herd 
at  once  of  these  grave  and  reverend 
seigneurs  suddenly  blow  up  into  such 


some  sort  of  long  range.  Then  we  would 
open  fire.  Barring  luck,  the  wildebeest 
would  thereupon  depart,  "  wilder  and  bees- 
tier  than  ever. "  as  John  McCutcheon  has 
it.  Not  at  all.  Michael,  the  Hottentot, 
turned  the  buckboard  off  the  road,  headed 
toward  the  distant  quarry,  and  charged 
at  full  speed!  Over  stones  we  went  that 
sent  us  feet  into  the  air,  down  and  out  of 
shallow  gullies  that  seemed  as  though 
they  would  jerk  the  pole  from  the  vehicle, 
with  a  grand  rattlety-bang.  everyone 
hanging  on  for  his  life.  I  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  state  of  my  spinal  col- 
umn and  the  retention  of  my  teeth,  but 
McMillan  must  have  been  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  game.   One  peculiarity  of  the 
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wiidefoe«t  15  that  he  cannot  see  behind 
him.  and  another  is  that  he  is  cunous. 
It  would  not  require  a  ver>  large  bump 
of  curiosity,  however,  to  cause  an>  animal 
to  wonder  what  all  the  row  was  about. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  animal 
would  sooner  or  later  stop  for  an  instant 
to  look  back  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  was  up  in  jungle-land;  and  just 
before  doing  so  he  wouW.  for  a  few  steps. 
sUm  down  from  a  gallop  to  a  trot.  Mc- 
Millan was  watching  for  this  s>Tnptom. 

"Now!"  he  yelled,  when  he  saw  it. 

Instantly  Michael  threw  his  weight  into 
the  right  rein  and  against  the  brake.  Wc 


lirniediatei>-  the  beast  was  off  again  at  a 
tearing  run,  porsoed  b>-  a  rapid  fusillade 
from  the  remaining  shots.  Then.  %ixh  a 
violent  jerk  and  a  >^  we  were  oB  again. 

This  time,  since  the  animal  was 
wounded,  he  made  for  rougher  countr>-. 
And  ev-erv where  that  wHdebcest  «-ent  we 
too  were  sure  to  go.  U'e  hit  or  shaved 
boulders  that  ought  to  have  smashed  a 
wiied.  wie  tore  through  thick  brush  re- 
gardless. Twice  »Te  charged  unhesitat- 
ingi)  over  apparent  precipices.  I  do  not 
kno«  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
buckboard.  If  I  did.  I  should  certainly 
recommend  it  here.     Tuice  more  ue 
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swerved  so  violently  to  the  right  and 
stopped  so  suddenly  that  I  nearly  landed 
on  the  broad  prairies.    The  manoeuvre 
fetched    us   up   broadside.    The  small 
black  svce  —  and  heavens  knows  how  be 
had  managed  to  hang  on  —  darted  to  the 
heads  of  the  leading  mules.   At  the  same 
moment    the    wildebeest    turned,  and 
stoppetl   but  even  before  he  had  swung 
his  head.  McMillan  had  fired.    It  was 
exiraorLlinarv  good  quick  work,  the  way 
kfe  DK-ki-vl  up  the  loim  range  from  the 
dust  where  the  bullets  hit.  At 
he  thwd  or  <^"urth  shot  he  landed  one. 


swerved  to  our  broadside  and  cut  loose 
the  port  batteries.  Once  more  McMillan 
hit.  Then,  on  the  fourth  "run."  we 
gained  perceptiblx .  The  beast  was  weak- 
ening. When  he  came  to  a  stumbling 
halt  we  were  not  over  a  hundred  yards 
from  him,  and  .McMillan  easily  brought 
him  down.  W  e  had  chased  him  four  or 
five  miles,  and  McMillan  had  fired  nine- 
teen shots,  of  which  two  had  hit.  The 
rifle  practice  throughout  had  been  re- 
markably good,  and  a  treat  to  watch. 
Personally,  besides  the  fun  of  attending 
the  show.  I  got  some  mighty  good  exercise. 
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WIRELESS"  AND  THE  "TITANIC" 


AN  AUTHORIZED  INTERVIEW  WITH 

GUGLIELMO  MARCONI 


IF  THERE  is  one  lesson,  above  all 
others,  to  bediawn  from  the  Titanic' s 
loss"  saidStgnor  Marconi,  it  is  the 
necessity,  or,  at  least,  the desirahility, 
of  having  two  wireless  operators  on 
every  ship  equipped  with  wireless  appa- 
ratus —  as  almost  all  passenger  ships  and 
many  frci^-htcrs  are  now  equipped.  That 
statement  should  not  require  any  explana- 
tion. The  Titanic  carried  two  operators, 
but  that  was  because  she  carried  a  large 
number  of  first  and  second  cabin  passengers 
and  was  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
wireless  business  of  a  personal  and  com- 
mercial nature  to  atteiid  to  on  that  ac- 
count. So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  whether 
she  had  two  operators  or  only  one,  after 
she  struck  the  iceberg  that  wrecked  her. 
A  single  operator,  even  if  asleep  in  his 
berth,  could  have  been  aroused  and  have 
sent  out  the  'C  Q.  D.'  signal  practically 
as  quickly  as  it  actually  was  sent.  But  on 
board  the  Carpathia,  there  was  but  one 
operator,  and  it  was  b\-  the  merest  accident 
that  he  received  the  Titanic  s  signal  at  all. 
If  he  had  not  lingned  at  his  work  long 
after  he  was  officially  off  duty,  the  Titanic  s 
boats  would  not  have  been  picked  up  for 
several  more  hours,  for  the  other  ships 
that  got  the  signal  did  not  reach  the  scene 
of  the  accident  as  quickly  as  the  Car- 
paibia. 

"Of  course,  owners  of  vessels  object  to 
the  expense  of  a  second  operator  wlwn  one 
is  sufficient  to  send  out  all  the  calls  likely 
to  originate  on  a  given  ship.  But  as  a 
matter,  not  merely  of  humanitarianism, 
but  of  tte  mutual  protection  of  all  ships, 
there  shoukl  be,  by  some  sort  of  enforce- 
able international  ai^reement,  compulsory 
provision  of  two  operators  on  every  ship 
having  wireless  equipment. 

"We  already  have  an  international 
agreement  governing  wireless  at  sea — the 


Berlin  convention — to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  yet  a  party  —  under  which 
every  ship  is  bound  to  receive  and  lespond 
to  the  'C.  Q.  n;  or  'S.  O.  S."  signals  of 
any  other  ship  of  any  nation.  This  con- 
vention also  governs  the  transmission  of 
messages  between  ships  and  shore  stations. 
Be>'ond  such  regulations  and  those  bearing 
upon  possible  loss  of  vessels  or  of  lives,  I 
hardly  think  it  feasible  for  international 
agreements  to  go.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
inrpose  and  difficult  to  enforce,  for  instance, 
an  mternational  agreement  requiring  ships 
to  receive  and  relay  commercial  or  press 
messages. 

CONTROL  OF  AMATEURS 

"Another  necessity,  if  wireless  tele- 
graphy is  to  reach  its  highest  possibilities 
of  usefulness,  is  some  sort  of  governmental 
regulation  and  control  of  amateur  ex- 
perimenters. 1  do  not  know  how  tar  the 
Ufrited  States  Government  can  legally  go 
in  that  direction,  but  the  system  adopted 
in  England  and  Continental  Furope  works 
admirably.  There  nobody  may  erect  a 
wireless  pole  or  conduct  experiments  in 
wireless  without  a  permit  issued  by  the " 
(government.  By  the  terms  of  such  per- 
mits, severe  penalti^  are  inflicted  for 
failure  to  observe  all  the  rules  laid  down 
for  the  government  of  wheles,  for  inter- 
fering with  official  or  commercial  communi- 
cation or  for  sending  false  information. 
The  penalty  in  England  for  disclosing  the 
contents  of  any  intercepted  message  b 
two  years'  imprisonment.  All  my  own 
experimental  work  is  conducted  under 
these  licenses,  one  for  each  experiment 
station,  and  1  am  bound  by  the  regulatrans 
as  much  as  any  amateur. 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  to  limit 
amateurs  to  a  given  wave-length,  that 
would  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial or  Government  instruments.  Such 
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regulations  should  also  provide  against  the 
sending  of  unauthorized  messages  by 
atnaieurs  to  the  press.  Tiie  jumble  of 
message,  originating  no  one  knows  where, 
and  possibly  pieced  together  by  some  ama- 
teur experimenter  out  of  fragments  of 
authentic  messages  caught  in  transmission, 
which  lulled  the  whole  world  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  after  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  accidentto  the  Titanic,  should 
never  be  repeated.  Yet,  of  course,  any 
regulations  that  it  may  be  feasible  to  adopt 
should  be  administered  with  a  liberal  hand 
and  not  made  onerous  or  restrictive  to  rt 
degree  that  might  hamper  the  progress  ui 
scimce  by  stifling  inventive  activity. 

"  1*he  whole  field  of  wireless  telegraphy 
lias  been  sn  greatly  enlarged  in  recent  years 
and  so  greatly  has  its  efficiency  been  in- 
creascxl,  that  one  is  justified  to<day  in  tak- 
ing the  broadest  possible  view  of  its  prob- 
able future  development  and  importance 
as  a  means  of  communication.  And  it 
must  inevitably  come  at  some  time  under 
such  reasonable  regulation  as  will  insure 
its  most  beneficial  use. 

ADVANCE  IN  NUMBER  OF  STATIONS 

"  Recent  progress  in  wireless  has  not 
been  by  any  single  great  step  forward,  but 
by  a  succession  of  comparatively  minute 
advances.  The  one  great  forward  step 
was  taken  ten  years  ago.  when  wireless 
communication  across  the  Atlantic  ocean 
was  established.  Since  then  the  advances 
have  been  mainly  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  instruments  and  the 
continual  increase  in  the  number  of  sta- 
tions, both  afloat  and  ashore.  The  most 
modh^m  wireless  equipment  for  ships,  such 
as  that  on  the  Titamc,  now  has  a  range, 
under  e\rf'pti()nall\  favorable  conditions, 
of  2,000  miles.  In  fact,  messages  from 
ships  lying  in  New  York  harbor  have  been 
received  in  Europe.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions such  an  equipment  as  thi-  Tliavu' < 
has  a  range  of  about  400  miles,  whereas  the 
average  range  of  theCar^Aw's  equipment, 
for  example,  is  only  about  100  miles.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  stand- 
ard equipment  for  all  important  ships  will 
equal  or  exceed  in  range  and  power  that 
of  the  best  and  largest  ships  to-day. 
I   "  One  of  the  important  developments  of 
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the  future  will  be  the  protection  of  private 
messages,  within  certain  limitations.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  that  ships  at  sea 
shall  be  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other  and  with  all  shore  stations  freely, 
at  all  times.  Between  purelv  commercial 
stations,  however,  it  is  becoming  possible 
to  guard  against  the  stealing  of  messages 
by  unauthorized  persons.  Even  if  some 
enterprising  individual  were  to  succeed 
in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  and  were  to  erect  a  wireless 
station  where  the  trans-Atlantic  press 
mcysnges  nightly  transmitted  in  almost 
unlimited  volume  for  the  American  papers 
could  be  picked  up,  they  would  have  their 
labor  for  their  pains. 

"  It  is  safe,  in  view  of  recent  develop- 
ments, to  predict  a  very  widely  extended 
use  of  wireless  over  land  in  the  not  far 
distant  future.  Already  the  wireless  is 
being  used  successfully  for  overland  com- 
munication in  East  Africa.  Brazil,  Canada, 
Italy.  India,  and  Spain.  Madrid  is  in 
communication  with  many  other  cities  in 
Spain  by  wireless  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
are  centres  of  extensive  inland  wireless 
communication.  I  eiqiect  to  see  this  over- 
land wireless  service  greatly  increased  in 
the  next  few  years,  with  the  result  of 
greatly  reducing  the  cost  of  communica- 
tion between  distant  points;  for  the  instal- 
lation of  wireless  systems  is  va  i  Ik  aper 
than  the  cost  of  erecting  poles  and  string- 
ing wires,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  latter. 

"  But  far  more  important  than  any  com- 
mercial or  utilitarian  considerations  is  the 
value  of  the  wireless,  as  demonstrated  in 
the  cases  of  the  RefnMte  and  the  Titame, 
as  a  means  of  saving  lives  at  sea.  To 
have  contributed,  in  anv  degree,  to  this 
possibility,  is  a  source  of  profound  grati- 
fication. Of  course,  the  wireless  cannot 
bring  aid  if  there  are  no  ships  v^thtn  range 
that  arc  able  to  arrive  in  time  to  rescue 
those  in  danger,  but  in  both  the  cases  ! 
have  mentioned,  aid  was  at  hand,  and  the 
fri^tful  loss  of  life  in  the  Titanic  disaster 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  wireless. 

"The  need  for  more  powerful  equip- 
ment and  two  operators  for  every  ship  are 
the  principal  wireless  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Titanic  disaster." 
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AH  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  PROFESSIOH  — THE  HUMILIATION  OP  CHURCH  FINANaNG- 
CRITICISM  THAT  TAKES  AWAY  SELP-RESFECT 

BY 

A  CLERGYMAN 


NO  PREACHER  for  mine." 
He  was  a  high-school  boy  who 
spoke  $o  fashionably  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question.  "  What 
are  \()U  going  to  Lx*?"  which 
all  boys  and  some  girls  have  put  to  them 
by  inquiring  and  perhaps  disinterested 
friends.  "No  preacher  for  mine."  He 
was  m\  son  —  the  son  of  a  preacher.  And 
he  said  it  witii  an  emphasis  which  be- 
trayed an  earnest,  if  not  a  deep  rooted, 
dislike  of  the  profession.  The  mother 
sxmpalhized  with  the  hoy's  attitude. 
I  do  not  blame  her.  I  he  minister's  wife 
has  about  as  hard  a  lot  as  any  woman  — 
her  story  deserves  to  be  told.  I  felt 
myself  a  svmpat!ii?er  too,  though  I  would 
not  openly  acknowledge  it  before  the  lad, 
and  do  not  even  now. 

Questioning  failed  to  elicit  any  reasons 
for  this  antagonism  to  the  profession  that 
his  father  has  followed  lor  about  twenty 
years.  But  1  suspect  that  the  boy  felt 
most  of  all  that  the  financial  returns  were 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
labor  involved  or  with  the  needs  of  life. 
There  may  have  been  other  facts  which 
stirred  in  the  boy  this  feeling  of  revolt 
and  made  him  determined  to  fight  out 
life's  battles  on  other  lines.  1  cannot 
answer  for  his  decision.  But  I  think 
1  know  some  of  the  reasons,  or  rather 
the  features,  which  make  the  preaching 
profession  so  very  unattractive. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT 

I  have  small  patience  with  much  that 
has  been  said  by  men  who  have  left  the 
ministry  as  to  their  reasons  for  so  doing. 
Least  of  all  have  I  patience  with  those 
who  say  they  have  given  up  the  profession 
because  it  is  so  poorly  paid.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  these  have  not  met 
with  any  noticeable  financial  success  at 


anything  else.  But  surei\-  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  minister  should  not  be 
as  regularly  and  well  paid  as  anybody  else 
and  it  is  humiliating  when  it  is  not 
so.  The  element  of  super-naturalism 
which  formerly  put  a  clergyman  uii  a  level 
which,  if  it  was  not  above,  was  at  least 
quite  dilTerent  from  that  of  other  men, 
no  longer  exists  to  any  great  extent.  The 
thought  of  the  minister  as  priest  is  passing 
and  perhaps  we  have  here  a  su^^ted 
explanation.  We  ministers  are  constantly 
reminded  —  just  as  if  we  could  ever 
forget  it  —  that  a  minister  is  only  a  man. 
And  yet,  willy-nilly,  we  are  thou^t  of 
as  being  in  a  separate  class.  The  satiric 
division  of  the  human  race  into  men, 
women,  and  ministers  is  not  without  its 
point  and  significance,  distasteful  thou^ 
it  be.  It  seems  to  come  natural  to  people, 
to  a  great  many  people  if  not  to  all.  to 
think  and  act  toward  us  as  though  we 
were  different.  To  me  this  is  offensive, 
but  the  fact  is  there. 

It  seems  to  be  expected  of  a  minister 
that  he  is  not  in  the  work  for  any  money 
consideration.  "We  don't  like  to  think 
of  our  minister  as  a  money  maker."  "  1 
hate  a  business  minister."  "I  don't 
want  our  minister  to  be  mixed  up  in  busi- 
ness." 

These  are  sentiments  that  I  Inve  often 
heard  expressed  by  men  who  were  not  of 
the  over-godly  type.  When  it  turns  out 
that  ministers  have  been  caught  in  the 
ruin  caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
bucket-shop  or  stock-brokerafre  concern 
there  at  once  goes  up  a  chorus  of  disap- 
proval of  the  clergy  who  risked  their 'few 
hard-saved  dollars  in  an  attempt  to  make 
a  little  extra  and  much  needed  money. 
There  is  no  sympathy  for  these  unfortun- 
ates, of  the  doth  but  much  condernnatkm. 
The  high-salaried  minister'— and  there 
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are  only  a  few  such  —  is  looked  upon 

with  ill-concealed  scorn.  We  may  talk 
about  our  s.Tlaries  being  insufficient  prop- 
erly to  mainuiu  ihe  self-respecl  ot  our 
families,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  against  a  money- 
making  ministry.  The  reasons  for  this, 
it  not  many,  are  too  subtle  and  deep  for 
portra>al.  Possibly  it  is  nothing  more 
than  ancient  custom.  So.  under  the  cir- 
stances,  the  damning  of  the  ministry  as 
financially  degrading  and  repellant  is  not 
the  point.  1  take  it  that  any  man  enter- 
ing the  ministry  must,  of  necessit>^ 
sacrifice  any  financial  aspirations  he  may 
have,  and  he  is  not  a  real  man  if  he  cannot 
do  it  graciously.  I  notice  that  some  have 
said  that  they  will  have  no  more  of  the 
ministry  because  the  prospect  of  getting 
ahead  in  it  is  so  hopeless.  The  minister 
is  sure  of  ending  his  da>;s  in  poverty. 
The  same  amount  of  intelligence  and 
energy  put  into  any  other  work  would  be 
more  remunerative.  The  chances  for  ad- 
vancement and  success  are  so  wretchedly 
slim  and  tin  .i mount  of  senseless,  incon- 
siderate, and  unmerited  criticism  is  so  great 
—  these  are  some  other  frequently  given 
reasons  as  to  why  men  do  not  bc«ome 
preachers,  and  why  many  cease  to  be. 

None  of  these  reasons  seem  to  me  to  be 
in  aiiv  way  creditable.  I  know  what  it 
is  to  tiave  a  small  salary,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  unremitting  toil  I  cannot  make 
both  ends  meet  without  trying  to  pick  up 
a  few  extra  dollars  with  my  pen,  and  my 
wife  must  sometimes  turn  her  scholastic 
abilities  to  tiaanciai  account  also.  1 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  salary  not  only 
small  but  desperately  irregular.  1  under- 
stand, i  think,  as  well  as  anv  man  can. 
that  the  future  in  the  mmistry  holds  no 
financial  promise.  I  know,  too,  what 
ignorant  and  bitter  criticism  is.  These 
things  and  mom  of  like  nature  I  under- 
stand from  persona!  experience.  And 
I  have  chafed  under  these  tacts  until  1 
am,  not  calloused,  but  positively  sore. 
Still.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
pretty  much  all  these  same  disagreeable 
things  could  be  said  about  every  other 
profession  and  occupation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  What  man  is  not  criticised  and 
complained  against  by  ignorant,  selfish. 


bigoted  persons?  How  many  in  distinctly 

secular  occupations  —  the  business  man, 
the  profi  ional  man— are  not  forced 
to  swailusv  in  silence  and  with  pleasant 
faces  many  an  indignity?  Have  1  not 
seen  storekeepers  and  others  boil  with 
rage  and  \et  "for  business  reasons"  keep 
a  silent  tongue  and  act  agreeably?  And 
as  to  smallness  of  income,  are  there  not 
many,  not  only  among  the  hand-workers 
but  among  the  brain-Workers  as  well, 
who  do  not  more  than  make  ends  meet? 
And  do  not  these  also  hope  and  strive  m 
vain  to  attain  even  a  reasonable  degree 
of  success?  Irregular  and  uncertain  sal- 
ary?—  do  I  not  know  many  outside  of 
my  profession  who  are  driven  almost  to 
distraction  because  the  money  which  is 
theirs  by  right  does  not  cottu  in  and  they 
can't  gfi  it  in? 

STRUGGLING  FOR  A  DC  AD  ISSUE 

But  there  are  some  features  of  the 
ministry  wliich,  if  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
it,  as  I  have  intimated,  at  least  take  on  a 
different  aspect.  Our  experience  of  these 
things  pinches  at  a  little  different  spot. 
A  shoe  IS  uncomfortable,  becomes  un- 
wearable.  not  because  it  pinches  but  be- 
cause it  pinches  the  tenderest  spot. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world  the 
ministry  is  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  as 
a  decaying  insiiiuiion.  Few,  I  know, 
are  willing  to  admit  that  they  believe 
the  church  and  religious  organizations 
are  on  the  down-grade  which  leads  ulti- 
mately to  extinction.  Vet  if.  as  is  true, 
the  number  of  men  who  enter  the  ministry 
is  growing  smaller  each  year;  if  vacant 
churches  are  increasing  and  vacant  pews 
grow  in  number:  if  the  proportion  of 
church-mcmbcrs  to  the  total  population 
is  an  ever-declining  proportion — and  that 
seems  to  be  the  fact;  if  the  intellectual 
standing  of  the  ministry  is  becoming  lower 
and  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  less  and 
less;  if  these  facts  are  true  —  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  escaf>e  from  them  —  then 
verily  we  must  confess,  however  unwill* 
ingly.  that  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  church 
is  not  many  generations  away.  That 
leads  to  a  complicated  question.  But 
the  facts  being  in  the  air  —  and  quite 
real  —  the  preacher  cannot  well  escape 
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feeling  that  his  profession  is  a  decadent 
one.  And  no  live,  hopeful,  ambitious 
man  really  cares  to  be  a  representative 
of  an  institution  that  has  ran  its  course. 
He  may  argue  with  himself  very  earnestly 
and  honestly,  and  really  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  church  is  the  one  institu- 
tion which  the  world  cannot  afford  to  let 
die;  that  the  ministry  is  the  noblest  and 
most  blessed  work  this  side  of  heaven; 
but  he  cannot  prevent  these  unfavorable 
facts  from  haunting  htm.  a^ieep  andawake. 

It  doesn't  solve  the  problem  to  say  that 
we  ministers  should  be  willing  martvr*;  to 
a  noble  cause;  that  it  is  noble  and  brave 
to  go  down  with  the  ship.  For,  after  all, 
"a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion/' 
There  is  in  man  to-<la\  just  as  Strong  a 
spirit  to  live  and  sacrifice  for  a  cause  as 
there  ever  was  —  when  the  cause  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  has  a  future.  But 
when  we  are  met  at  cver>  turn  by  facts 
which  indicate  that  ours  is  a  "slowly 
dying  cause."  that  it  plainly  has  had  its 
day  and  soon  will  "  cease  to  be."  well  — 
then  it  is  different.  We  mini'^tcrs  may 
talk  and  write  about  the  church  just 
"waking  up  to  its  mission,"  that  '  the 
opportunity  of  the  church  was  never 
greater,"  that  "the  spiritual  power  of  the 
church  was  nt-MT  so  strong,  "  and  the 
"call  to  the  clmrch  to  be  the  moral  leader 
never  so  loud  and  insistent";  we  may 
assure  ourselves  and  one  another  that  we 
are  the  most  needed  workers  in  the  divine 
vineyard.  Yet  we  cannot  gel  away  from 
the  wietdwd,  discouraging  feeling  that 
the  world  —  and  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
world,  either — has  repudiated  us  and 
the  institution  we  are  trying  to  hold  to- 
gether. We  may  fool  ourselves  a  part  of 
the  time  but  we  cannot  fool  ourselves  all 
the  time.  And  I  cannot  see  how  ar\v 
minister  can  escape  being  extremely  pessi- 
mistic as  to  the  worth  of  his  work  when 
he  feds  it  necessary,  as  he  often  does,  to 
advertise  conspicuously  that  the  "service 
to-night  will  be  entirely  musical,  "  with 
perhaps  something  smaller  than  a  ser- 
monette  thrown  in;  or  when  he  must  give 
up  preachint^  on  a  Sunday  evening  and 
have,  instead,  an  "at  home"  function  in 
the  church,  serving  lefreshments  and 
adding  aest  to  the  occasion  by  something 
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approaching  theatricals.  There  must 
come  into  the  minister's  heart  a  deep  sense 
of  hopelessness  when  he  feels  driven  to 
"moving-pictures'*  to  get  the  people  to 
church,  or  to  have  a  Sunday  evening 
smoker  to  get  the  men  tof^^ether  under 
the  sacred  roof.  A  preacher  positively 
cannot  feel  inspired,  or  even  happy  in  his 
work,  when  driven  by  the  ccmsciousness 
that  the  people  are  getting  away  from 
him.  and  therefore  he  must  resort  to  the 
heart-aching,  the  back-aching  job  of  or- 
ganizing "men's  clubs,"  ">oung  people's 
societies"  "institutional  churches"  —  all 
of  them  perhaps  good  things,  but  which 
surely  get  nowhere.  The  dqwrtments 
for  "social  welfare"  which  some  of  the 
denominations  have  recently  organized 
and  the  setting  up  of  a  "labor  temple" 
in  the  metropolis  reflect  not  so  much  the 
Church's  passion  for  social  service  as  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  the  Church 
finds  itself.  The  so-called  "  social  awaken- 
ing" of  the  Church  is  not  a  sign  of  hope- 
fulness but  at  bottom  a  desperate  attempt 
to  revivif)'  an  institution  that  seems  to  be 
decaying  at  both  ends  of  the  age  line. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  it  should 
be  so,  yet  so  it  is.  The  Church's 
entrance  into  "social  work"  adds  to  the 
hopelessness  of  the  ministerial  profc  sinn. 
For  the  minister  soon  discovers  that  ail 
these  devices  do  not  lead  to  the  prosperity 
and  success,  do  not  produce  the  results 
which  every  man  worth  his  salt  wishes 
to  achieve.  Through  it  all  a  man  may 
carry  a  bright  face  and  be  bright  of  speech, 
but  deep  down  is  the  wish  that  he  could 
escape  from  it  all. 

UNHAPPINESS  IN  THC  MINISTRY 

After  twenty  years  !  am  still  in  the 
ministr)  ;  but,  like  so  man\-  more  of  my 
brethren,  not  happily  so.  Ihe  minister 
who  feels  happy  in  his  work  is  a  very 
unambitious  being  and  he  is  capable  of 
eating  a  great  amount  of  humble  pie 
more  graciously  than  is  consistent  with 
self-respecting  manhood. 

1  think  I  know  some  other  places  where 
the  shoe  has  pinched  me  hardest.  And 
though  1  do  not  speak  for  others  1  suspect 
their  feelings  are  tenderest  in  much  the 
same  spots,  if  they  would  only  own  up  to 
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the  truth.  And,  be  it  understomi,  mv 
ministerial  career,  while  not  marked  with 
an\  noticeable  success,  has  not  been 
unusually  thorny. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  financial  side 
of  the  ministry  is  seldom  referred  to.  It 
is  the  habit  which  many  have  of  regarding 
us  as  objects  of  charity,  though  perhaps 
having  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
respectability.  Gifts  are  often  sent  not 
out  of  love  fear  us,  nor  out  of  appreciation 
ffvr  the  work  we  are  doing  or  tryinj^to  do. 
but  out  of  the  general  belief  that  we  are 
so  poorly  paid  as  to  be  almost  if  not 
actually  in  need.  Though  gifts  of  money 
and  supplies  do  come  in  mighty  handy,  it 
hurts  when  \'ou  know  these  gifts  are  piven 
in  the  spirit  of  charity  —  just  to  help  the 
poor  parson  along  —  and  this  when  we 
know  we  have  earned  every  penny  we 
get  ten  times  over. 

Another  distressing  element  in  minis- 
terial finances  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  is  gotten  together.  Not  only 
does  the  minister  earn  several  times  more 
than  his  salary,  but  the  minister's  wife 
and  the  wives  of  other  men  have  to  work 
like  slaves  at  all  sorts  of  fairs,  suppers, 
sewing-bees,  before  the  salary  is  in  the 
church  treasury.  Now,  I  submit,  it  makes 
a  man  feel  prett\  cheap  to  take  the  monev 
which  women  have  earned.  I  hat  is  what 
church  fairs  mean  —  hard  work,  lots  of 
it,  by  women,  and  all  to  get  money  for  the 
minister.  Living  on  the  proceeds  of 
women  —  clistinctl\  that  is  not  creditable; 
it  is  humiliatmg,  it  stirs  a  man  to  revolt. 

And  then  these  good  women  have  to  go 
out  and  solicit  contributicms  in  several 
kinds,  be^.  in  fact,  for  what? — for  the 
minister's  salary,  forsooth.  Nor  is  that  the 
end.  Money  is  often  raised  m  ways  that  do 
not  bring  comfort  to  the  soul  of  an  idealist ; 
and  the  minister  who  is  not  an  idealist  at 
heart  is  neither  a  help  nor  a  credit  to  the 
profession,  tuchre  parties  are  held  that 
money  may  be  made,  and  mnumerablc 
kittery  devices  used  which  are  in  spirit 
if  not  in  fact  —  usually  both  —  violations 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  The  skill  mani- 
fested in  dcvisin^'  some  gambling  or 
lottery  scheme  which  will  miss  the  letter 
of  the  anti-gambling  and  anti^ottery 
laws  is  appalling  and  disgusting  when  you 


recall  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  done. 
Tainted  money  is  what  they  bring.  How 
can  a  man  who  is  paid  with  tainted  money 
feel  much  self-respect?  It  makes  one 
wish  he  couM  get  away  from  it  once  and 
for  all. 

It  is  hateful  and  huniiliatinj.^  for  a  man 
who  aspires  to  be  a  moral  and  spiritual 
leader  to  be  financed  with  funds  gained 
in  such  corrupting  ways.  And  it  is  like- 
wise humiliating  to  be  forced  by  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  spend  hours, 
days,  helping  to  think  up  and  work  out 
some  new-fangled  sort  of  sociable,  some- 
thing odd,  something  striking,  that  will 
get  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  into  the 
church  treasury.  I  beheve  it  would  be 
decidedly  for  the  better  and  that  the 
church  would  become  what  it  certainly  is 
not  now,  a  fearless  and  aggressive  leader 
for  moral  and  spiritual  betterment,  if 
the  minister's  income  were  assured  from 
some  permanent,  perhaps  public,  source. 
I  know  that  the  present  system  of  getting 
church  funds  is  demoralizing  all  around. 

HUMILIATING  KINDS  OF  CRITICISM 

All  this  is  bad  enough,  but  there  are 
other  things  which  hurt  and  humiliate 
a  man  fully  as  much.  His  position  is 
often  at  the  mercy  of  chits  of  girls.  A  man 
of  culture  and  experience,  and  of  high 
worth,  must  come  or  go  at  the  bidding  of 
men,  women,  and  chiMren  who  may  be 
in  all  respects  his  inferiors.  It  was  on  a 
train  one  da\  tliat  I  he:jrd  .i  turnup  of 
girls,  in  a^e  about  lourteen  or  si.xteen, 
discussing  tiie  call  of  a  minister  to  the 
church  they  happened  to  be  connected 
with  by  birth  or  some  other  accident,  and 
after  much  earnest  talk  back  and  forth 
one  little  miss  said,  with  great  wagging  of 
the  head.  "  I  sha'n't  vote  for  him.  "Think 
of  it!  Well  do  I  recall  instances  where  a 
group  of  disgruntled  children  —  nothing 
more  —  have  forced  the  resignation  of 
vejy  worthy  ministers.  What  man  cares 
to  submit  himself  to  such  indignity? 
What  man  of  self-respect  will  consent  to 
have  his  fitness  or  unfitness  judged  by  a. 
lot  of  silly,  lightheaded  children? 

A  man  —  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  minister  I  persist  in  regarding  my- 
self as  a  man  —  expects  to  be  criticised. 
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He  can  stand  criticism.  He  ought  to 
stand  it.  It  is  good  for  a  healthy  man; 
it  is  better  for  an  unhealthy  one.  If  he 
doesn't  arouse  criticism  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  he  is  studiously  playing  to  the  preju- 
dices and  vanities  of  his  people.  When 
criticism  becomes  rife  it  is  certain  that  he 
has  jolted  the  people  out  of  their  self- 
complacency  and  is  administering  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  predigested 
food,  all  which  is  more  than  well.  Crili- 
dsm  of  this  sort  a  man  can  stand  and 
rejoice  in.  But  I  am  thinking  of  the  lot 
of  petty  criticism  which  is  beneath  notice 
and  yet  hurts  —  perhaps  its  very  in- 
significance hurts,  and  eventually  it  stirs 
the  soul  to  rebellion.  The  tone  of  the 
minister's  voice,  the  fashion  of  his  hair, 
the  gestures  he  makes,  and  even  the 
creasing  of  his  trousers,  are  matters  which 
bring  favor  or  disfavor,  usually  the  latter. 
1  Vnnw  a  man  whose  chances  in  a  certain 
prominent  church  were  rumed  because  he 
crossed  his  legs  when  in  the  pulpit;  and 
another  had  his  career,  cut  short  because 
some  one  in  the  congregation  thought 
that  his  shirts  weren't  laundered  prop- 
erly or  frequently  enough.  Then  we 
are  condemned  if  we  do  not  call  on  this 
person  before  we  call  on  that;  and  if  we 
find  one  family  more  companionable 
than  another  then  there  is  all  sorts  of 
underground  trouble.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  minister  does  not  usually 
suiter  much  interference  or  criticism  from 
the  great  or  wealthy  members  of  the 
church,  it  is  usually  the  members  who 
seldom  help  in  money  or  in  work  who  have 
the  most  criticisms  to  offer,  and  their 
criticisms  are  invariably  as  small  and 
malicious  as  they  are.  They  are  small 
enough  to  be  if^nored.  it  would  seem,  but 
it  is  their  very  persistency  and  littleness 
that  makes  them  so  unbearable.  And 
eventually  the  poison  spreads  to  others. 
The  worst  is  that  these  people  are  pleas- 
ant to  your  face  but  pour  out  their  criti- 
cisms behind  your  back.  They  arc  the 
black-hands  of  the  church,  the  people 
who  try  to  destroy  a  man  when  and  where 
he  has  no  chance  of  self-defence.  I  re- 
member once  visiting  a  former  parish. 
Walking  along  the  streets  saluting  those 
I  knew,  I  saw  a  young  woman  approach- 
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inp.  The  face  was  familiar,  I  thought, 
but  was  not  at  all  sure  until  she  had 
passed  me.  1  had  gone  by  but  a  few 
steps  when  I  suddenly  recalled  who  she 
was.  I  turned  about  quickly  and  hastened 
to  catch  up  with  her.  I  apologized  for 
not  noticing  her  before  and  suggested 
that  she  should  have  spoken  to  me.  "  I 
saw  you  didn't  notice  me,"  she  answered 
with  some  asperity  in  her  voice,  "but  I 
thought  I'd  just  see  whether  you  would 
pass  a  poor  person  without  speaking." 
Had  I  not  turned  back  just  as  1  did  I 
should  have  been  published  among  her 
many  friends  as  a  snob.  Less  than  that 
has  sufficed  to  destroy  a  minister's  work. 
The  pett\ ,  unintentional,  honest-purposed 
things  in  a  minister's  conduct  are  often 
taken  up  and  made  over  into  serious 
faults  and  in  some  instances  into  evib. 

In  another  instance  I  had  just  gone 
to  a  new  field.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
parish  worked  in  a  grocery  store  and  he 
also  drove  around  the  txiwn  delivering 
goods.  I  jumped  on  the  Wagon  one 
morning  and  went  along,  mainly,  I  think, 
because  I  wished  to  see  the  town,  learn  as 
much  of  it  as  I  could.  It  wasn't  long 
before  1  heard  in  a  roundabout  way  that 
some  of  the  good  church  people  were 
afraid  1  wasn't  dignified  enough,  i  re- 
plied by  riding  around  on  the  ddiveiy 
wagon  oftener  perhaps  than  I  would  have 
done.  Still,  the  criticism  rankled.  Ob- 
jection has  been  made  because  my  wife 
taught  school  occasionally  to  earn  a  little 
of  the  money  we  needed.  "  It  reflects  on 
the  church,"  we  were  told,  "gives  the 
impression  that  the  church  can't  pay  a 
living  salary"  —  and  it  coukln't.  In 
looking  for  a  house  in  a  new  parish  .we 
were  warned  against  taking  a  house  any- 
where except  in  a  certain  section  of  the 
city.  To  live  elsewhere  would  probably 
hurt  the  church;  all  of  which  meant  we 
must  pay  more  rent  than  we  could  at  all 
afford.  ■ 

The  man  who  quits  the  ministry  for 
any  or  all  these  reasons  never  ought  to 
have  gone  into  it.  In  his  heart  he  knows 
such  excuses  are  really  fraudulent.  Any 
one  who  refrains  from  going  into  the 
ministry  for  such  reasons  is  not  the  man 
for  that  or  any  profession  or  occupation. 
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I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  interest- 

ing,  illuminating,  if  we  could  hear  why  this 
man  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  for  some- 
thing else;  why  that  one  gave  up  the 
medical  profession;  why  another  swung 
from  this  business  to  that.  Just  why  so 
nnich  should  be  made  of  men  leaving  the 
ministry,  and  so  little  made  of  the  giving 
up  of  other  professions,  is  beyond  me. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  viciousness  about 
pett>  fault  finding  of  the  5ort  described 
that  hurts  not  only  the  dignity  of  the 
preacher  but  the  dignity  of  the  church 
as  well. 

Criticism  of  a  still  more  galling  kind, 
and  that  must  be  endured  in  silence,  is 
found  in  the  reasons  sometimes  given 
why  people  leave  the  church     One  person 
decided  to  leave  the  church,  or  at  least 
not  to  come  again,  because  1  hurt  her 
feelings  in  speaking  disapprovingly  of  a 
well  known  hymn  which  happened  to  be 
a  "dear  favorite."    Another  tamiK'  de- 
cided not  to  '  step  inside  the  church  again" 
because  I  ventured  to  criticise  the  literary 
productions  of  their  political  idol.  Another 
took  me  to  task  because  my  sermons  made 
him    feel    uncomfortable.     "What  we 
want/'  he  said,  "is  a  gospel  that  soothes, 
and  rests,  and  comforts  us."   I  replied  that 
they  had  better  get  somebody  else.  Still, 
the  criticism  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  1 
always  felt  it,  too.  as  a  gag  in  my  mouth. 
"I  can't  come  here  and  l^ar  other  persons' 
ideas  criticized,"  was  another  reason  given. 
I  have  known  a  whole  family  to  quit 
the  church  because,  in  distributing  hymn- 
books  at  a  special  service,  I  was  so  intent 
f^rt  seeing  that  the  strangers  present  were 
supplied,  that  I  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  family  in  question  was  without 
hymnals.    The  oversight  —  for  such  it 
Avas  —  was   construed    as   a  deliberate 
slight  and  to  get  that  family  back  meant 
profuse  apologies  and  expressions  of  regret 
^vithout  end  and  a  thousand  eloquent 
i»>sur.inccs  that  the  church  couldn't  very 
noi  along  without  them.  Another 
/^'l  »he  church  because  I  didn't  buy 
tnv  cf..fh,n,:  at  his  store. 

;5ov  .  I!  "^'^'^^^-^v  on  one  occasion  to  em- 

wd^  lorX'chu'Mr-  J'^ 

^  cnurch,  but  after  nean y  twenty 


years  one  of  us  still  suffers  from  that  experi- 
ence. Persons  have  a  right  to  take  excep- 
tions to  a  minister's  preaching  and  to  his 
conduct.  I  have  enjoyed  the  criticisms 
which  some  havemade---but  when  a  minis- 
ter must  eternally  ask,  not  whether  what 
he  plans  to  say  is  true  and  needs  to  be  said, 
but  whether  Miss  This  and  Mrs.  That 
and  Mr.  So-and-So  will  be  offended  or 
hurt  or  discomforted,  it  becomes  too 
humiliating  for  a  man  of  honor  and  self- 
respect.  To  be  told,  not  in  so  many  words 
of  course,  but  in  a  fashion  more  ekiquent, 
that  unless  >  on  please  so-and-so  and  favor 
so-and-so  with  your  trade  vour  salary 
will  run  short  —  that  does  not  tend  to 
make  the  ministry  attractive. 

W  ho  is  there  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
minister  if  he  loses  heart  for  remaining 
at  his  post?  Even  rats  will  flee  when 
aware  that  the  ship's  career  is  nearing 
the  end.  And  it  would  be  strange  if 
man  were  not  prompted  by  an  impulse 
to  get  from  under  a  structure  that  is 
tottering  to  its  fall.  There  is  nothing 
safe,  nothing  glorious  n  r  vorth  while, 
in  being  buried  under  the  ruins  even  of  a 
sacred  building.  When  the  passengers 
have  all  departed  has  not  the  captain  a 
right  to  leap? 

ENFORCED  BOOT-LICKING 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  work 

which  in  my  judgment  is  most  humilia- 
ting of  all  And  in  this  I  give  first  place  to 
the  deceitful,  the  low-motived,  the  des- 
picable, the  under-handed  forms  com- 
petition between  the  churches.  If  the 
Church  ever  was  a  soul-saving  institution 
it  certainly  is  not  that  now.  it  is  busy 
body-snatching.  All  the  churches'  care 
for  is  numbers,  numbers,  and  more  num- 
bers. Ministers  will  (shall  I  say  must) 
go  to  an\'  length  of  perfidy  and  dishonesty 
to  secure  members.  They  wJI  urgently, 
persistently  press  into  the  membership 
of  their  churches  persons  who  publicly 
deny  the  doctrines  and  openly  tlout  every 
provision  of  the  church's  discipline,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  such  persons  are  socially 
and  financially  de>iraMe.  let  a  new 
famil\  of  some  standing  move  into  a 
community  and  there  is  at  once  a  grand 
scramble  among  the  clergy  to  "get"  the 
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newcomer.    Each  is  afraid  the  other  will 
"get"  the  prize.  And  each  tries  to  win 
by  methods  which,  morally  and  spiritually 
considered  —  which  even  from  a  straight 
business    standpoint  —  are  abject  and 
disgraceful.     "  You    will   come    to  our 
church  if  you  wish  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  best  society."  says  one.    "The  most 
intellectual  people  in  the  city  go  to  our 
church,  "  IS  another's  ground  of  approach. 
If  the  newcomer  happens  to  have  a  pref- 
erence it  i>  often  brushed  aside  by  these 
clerical  drummers  with   "O,   \(»u  don't 
want  to  go  there,   I'm  sure.  Nobody 
worth  considering  ever  thinks  of  going 
to  that  place.    You  belong  with  us." 
"Our  church  is  the  olde«;t  in  the  place. 
All  the  leading  tamtlies  belong  to  it.  It 
is  interesting,  it  gives  a  certain  dignity 
to  belong  to  such  an  institution."  is  the 
talking-point  of  another,    "O  \  es,  (  know 
we  have  a  creed.    But  no  one  has  to 
believe  it  unless  he  wants  to.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  1  don't  believe  it  myself 
any  more  than  you  do.    When  I  repeat 
the  creed  on  Sunday  1  just  put  my  own 
interpretation  on  it.   You  can  do  the 
same.    You  know  1  am  something  of  a 
liberal  myself  and  avoid  all  controversial 
matters.    I  believe  in  letting  ever)'body 
believe  just  as  little  or  just  as  much  as 
he  likes."   That  is  the  scheme  of  another 
fellow-minister  who.  on  the  same  da\ , 
called  on  another  possible  "prize"  and 
who.  having  scented  the  theological  aitrnia, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  believing  rhv  creed  in  all  its 
literalness.    It  is  "good-Citxi"  or  "good- 
devil"  as  seems  most  likely  to  catch. 
This  competition  obtains  not  only  between 
the  clergy  of  different  denominations  but 
also  between  the  clergy  of  the  .same  faith. 
Each  minister  is  striving  not  to  make 
truth  and  grace  abound,  but  to  catch  some- 
hods  tn  add  tn  his  church,  fill  a  pew,  and 
add  to  the  income. 

And  what  could  not  be  said  of  the  de- 
vices used  to  get  children  away  from 
one  Sunila\ -school  to  anrither'  What 
minister  does  not  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  hate  being  forced  to  try  to  outdo 
other  Sunday-schools  in  giving  Christmas- 
trees,  Christmas-gifts,  picnics,  parties, 
and  other  schemes  which  appeal  to  the 


cupidity,  the  pride,  the  thoughtlessness 
of  children  in  order  to  keep  the  children 
from  being  enticed  ebewhereP  What 
minister  has  not  in  the  secret  of  his  heart 
become  disgusted  with  the  whole  business 
when  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  give  first 
place  to  social  fads  instead  of  moral 
instruction  —  and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  his  voung  folk  from  bein^  lured 
away  by  competing  church  societies?  All 
this  is  unbearably  <^ensive  to  the  man  who 
believes  that  the  churches  should  stand 
for  reli^icjus  values.  Such  cut-throat 
competition  makes  the  whole  heart  sick. 
A  decent,  self-respecting  minister  becomes 
ashamed  to  look  himself  in  the  face. 

What  other  profession  is  quite  so  sub- 
ject to  the  stings  and  rebuffs  of  the  petty 
selfishnesses  of  petty  human  nature.  That 
children  and  young  people  should  be  lured 
from  one  church  to  another  by  social 
functions  and  worthless  amusements  and 
jittering  gew^gaws  can  be  passably 
endured.  But  that  adults  should  leave  the 
church  of  their  faith  in  the  lurch  on 
purely  S(Kial  grounds  is,  to  say  the  least, 
disgusting.  1  have  known  parents  with 
growing  daughters  to  leave  a  small  church 
and  go  to  a  l.irger  one  of  quite  different 
faith  because  they  believed  it  to  be  to  the 
social  and  marital  advantage  of  their 
daughters.  I  have  known  also  persons  of 
standing,  of  repute,  I  have  thought,  men 
and  women  of  whom  one  would  expect 
better  things,  to  leave  the  church  in  which 
they  had  b^n  brought  up  and  go  to  an- 
other of  the  same  faith,  and  onlv  a  few 
short  blocks  distant,  for  the  simple  and 
sole  reason  that  the  church  they  have 
moved  into  is  the  home  of  a  more  fashion- 
able and  exclusive  set  in  which  they  wish 
to  move. 

1  am  not  saying  that  the  ministry  is  the 
only  profession  subject  to  such  humiliating 

experiences.  I  do  not  wish  to  he  imder- 
stood  as  saying  that  these  features  which  I 
have  tried  to  enumerate  and  illustrate  jus- 
tify a  man  in  leaving  the  ministry  or  that 

they  warrant  an\'  man  staying  out  of  it. 
1  have  tried  to  tell  what,  in  my  judgment, 
are  the  experiences  of  my  profession  whkh 
are  most  unbi  arable.  most  intensely  hu- 
miliatin;;,  anil  which  more  than  anything 
else  drive  men  out  into  other  professions. 
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HOW  THE  DARK  HORSE  CANDIDATE  WINS —  CANDIDATES  MADE  BY  A  SINGLE 
SPEECH  ~  HISTORIC  INCIDENTS  AND  PRECEDENTS 

BY 

CHARLES  M.  HARVEY 


NATIONAL  nominating  con- 
ventions sometimes  do  aston- 
ishing thin^.  such  as  choosing 
candidates  of  whom  the  peo- 
ple know  little  orthinklii^htlv  ; 
a  spark,  in  the  electrically  charged  air  ot  a 
great  crowd  of  men  under  racking  tension, 
may  presage  a  thunderbolt  that  strikes  in 
most  unexpected  places  Presidential  can- 
didates have  been  made  by  a  phrase;  elec- 
tions have  been  lost  by  a  rival's  dramatic 
c«»up.  Who  will  leave  the  convention  doors 
nt  l>.itiinn)re  and  Chicago,  this  month,  to 
KMore  the  people  ?  Here  are  some  of 
the  Strang^  mischances  that  have  upset 
the  calculations  of  shrewd  poiitkians  of 
the  past: 

AN  ANNEXATION  INTRIGUE 

"Now  we'll  blow  Van  out  of  the  water," 
rxclainuHl  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Missis- 
sippi, after  he,  Cave  Johnson,  and  other 
Siuthrrn  opponents  of  Van  Bureti  had.  in 
iKii,  obtained  a  letter  from  Jackson  (then 
in  retirement  at  the  llermitape,  and  who 
w.is  iKonrant  of  the  plot  against  his  friend) 
uigiuK  annexatimi.  They  planned 

to  publish  this  letter  just  before  the  Demo- 
K\M\s:  national  convention  of  1844.  in 
wluih  Van  lUiren  was  to  have  a  long  lead 
t*M  llu'  nomination  at  the  outset.  While 
in  the  presidency.  Van  Buren  opposed 
I'm*  annexation,  partly  because  he  was 
o»millinn  Ut  extend  the  area  of  slavery, 
bMl  duellv  iH'cause  it  would  bring  war  with 
Mexiio,  He  still  opposed  it.  and  his 
iVuuviJitic  enemies  knew  it. 

vVwol  the  i'fmspirators,  \\  illiam  H  Ham- 
\»vct  A  Mis>(!>Mppi  C^jngiessinan,  backed  by 
(if  the  friends  of  Buchanan  and 
^-^^^  ^1)1)  also  sought  The  noniination, 
a  Mtcr  from  Van  Buren  a  month 


"before  the  convention,  in  which  his  posi- 
tion was  outlined.  Hammet  gave  this 
to  the  newspapers.  As  annexatkm  by  that 
time  had  become  the  paramount  issue  in 
the  South,  his  enemies  rallied  against  him 
all  the  uninstructed  Southern  delegates, 
and  some  of  the  instructed. 

The  next  step  in  the  conspiracy  came 
in  the  convention  when  one  of  Van  Buren's 
enemies  moved  that  "the  rules  of  1832" 
should  govern  nominatkms.  This  meant 
the  two  thirds  vote  requirement,  which 
had  prevailed  from  1832  onward,  but  which 
did  not  affect  the  result,  as  Jackson  m  1852 
and  Van  Buren  in  1836  and  18^  had  no 
oppositk>n  for  the  candidacy.  In  1844 
that  rule  was  brought  forward  to  defeat 
Van  Buren.  In  an  impassioned  speech 
the  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  forces  in  the 
convention,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Jack- 
^TM  s  old  attorney  general,  asked  the  dele- 
gates if  they  were  aware  that  this  rule 
would  "place  the  majority  at  the  mercy 
of  the  minority?"  Marcus  Morton,  another 
of  the  ex-president's  supporters,  denounced 
it  as  "  unfair  and  undemocratic."  Never- 
theless, by  the  aid  of  many  delegates  com- 
mitted to  Buchanan  and  Cass,  the  two 
thirds  rule  carried. 

"You  have  voted  on  Van  Buren  instead 
of  on  the  rules  of  1832,"  shouted  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson  of  New  York.  He  was  ri^t. 
While  Van  Buren  obtained  a  majority  on 
the  tirst  ballot,  and  thu-^  would  have  been 
nominated  had  that  been  a  Whig  or  a 
Republican  conventkm,  he  fell  back  sbau^ 
ily  until  ddieat  became  inevitable. 

THE  FIRST  DARK  HORSB  NOMINATION 

Another  sensation  came  when  a  Virginia 

delegate  proposed  James  K.  Polk  as  a 
"pure,  wbole-hogg<^  Democrat/'  and  a 
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"friend  of  annexation,"  and  he  received 
44  votes.  That  was  the  eighth  ballot. 
Confronted  with  this  new  portent,  Butler 
withdrew  Van  Buren's  name,  all  the  other 
aspirants  subsided,  and  the  first  presiden- 
tial dark  horse  made  his  advent. 

"  Polk!  Great  God,  what  a  nomination!" 
wrote  Governor  Robert  P.  Letcher  to 
Buchanan. 

The  issue  which  defeated  Van  Buren 
for  the  candidacy  overthrew  Henry  Clay  at 
the  polls.  Receiving  a  unanimous  nomina- 
tion  in  the  Whig  convention  in  compensa- 
tion for  his  betra>al  four  \cars  earlier,  he 
was  baited  by  j>ome  Southern  Whigs  into 
making  con^sbns  to  slavery  on  the  Texas 
question  in  letters  which  were  intended  for 
Southern  circulation,  but  which  quickly 
found  their  way  into  Northern  papers. 

"This  makes  our  work  here  useless. 
Our  cause  is  lost!"  exclaimed  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  to  Cassius  M.  Clay,  as  a  paper 
containing  the  candidate's  latest  surrender 
was  placed  in  his  hands.  This  was  in 
Qeveland  on  the  mcHTiing  of  the  day  in 
which  the  greatest  Whip  mass  meeting  of 
the  campaign  was  to  take  place  in  that 
social  capital  of  the  Western  Reserve,  a 
radiating  centre  of  abolition  sentimmt, 
and  these  twn  were  to  be  the  star  orators 
of  ttie  occasion.  Giddmgs's  forecast  was 
fiCMrrect.  Enough  anti-slavery  Whigs  in  the 
decisive  state  of  New  York  went  over  to 
Birney.  the  abolition  candidate,  to  give 
that  state  and  the  presidency  to  Polk. 

*  A  BIG  FIELD  AND  A  DARK  HOR'iE 

When,  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot  in  the 
Democratic  convention  in  1852,  North 
Carolina  started  the  drift  toward  Pierce» 
who  had  not  been  brought  into  the  list  of 
aspirants  until  Virginia  gave  him  a  few 
votes  on  the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  and  who 
was  not  thought  of  as  a  serious  possibility, 
consternatkm  setied  the  friends  of  Marcy. 
Polk's  old  secretary  of  war,  who  was 
leading  in  the  vote,  with  Cass,  Buchanan, 
and  Douglas  distanced.  Horatio  Seymour, 
Marcy's  manager,  made  vain  efforts  to 
stay  the  tide  which  suddenly  surged  to- 
ward the  New  Hampshire  man,  and  he, 
the  second  dark  horse,  carried  off  the  prize. 

It  was  a  tense  murnent  in  the  bngest  and 
most  convulsive  national  convention  that 
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ever  met  the  Democratic  assemblage 
which  opened  in  Charleston  on  Monday, 
April  23,  i860 — when,  after  several  days 
of  vain  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
declaration  of  principles  for  the  campaign, 
two  platforms,  widely  divergent  on  the 
dominant  issue  of  the  da) ,  were  reported, 
between  which  the  convention  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  choice.  That  which  was 
put  forward  b\  the  Sf)uthern  element 
aided  by  California  and  Oregon,  which 
were  swung  to  the  Southern  side  by 
Buchanan's  Federal  officeholders,  declared 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  territorial 
Legislature  had  the  power  to  prevent 
slavery  from  entering  a  territory,  or  to 
abolish  it  while  there.  That  of  the  North- 
ern section  of  the  party,  which  had  Douglas 
for  its  presidential  favorite,  proposed  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
pledging  itself  to  abide  by  that  tribunal's 
decision.  But  even  with  Buchanan,  who 
hated  Douglas,  against  them,  the  North- 
em  delegates  had  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, and  the  South  knew  it. 

Amid  thunderous  cheers  b\  the  men  in 
the  galleries  and  the  wild  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs by  the  women,  the  South's  most 
accomplished  orator,  William  L.  Yancey 
of  Alabama,  stepped  forward  to  state  that 
section's  demands. 

"We  of  the  South  are  in  the  minority  in 
the  convention,  as  we  have  been  taunted 
to-day.  In  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try the  Northwest  has  grown  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  giant  people.  You  men  of 
the  North  My  that  slavery  does  not  exist 
by  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  God. 
but  only  by  the  law  of  the  State,  and  that 
it  is  wicked,  but  that  you  are  not  to  bUune 
for  it.  That's  your  position,  but  I  tell 
you  that  your  position  is  wrong.  If  you 
had  said  that  slavery  is  right,  and  ought 
to  live  and  spread,  you  woukl  have  tri- 
umphed, and  abolition  would  have  died 
in  N'our  midst.  But  you  have  gone  down 
before  the  enemy  in  your  own  home. 
He  has  his  foot  upon  your  neck.  When 
1  was  a  schoolboy  in  the  North  abolition- 
ists were  pelted  with  rotten  eggs.  To-day 
the  abolitionists  have  spread  out  into  three 
bands — the  Black  Republicans,  the  Free 
Soileis,  and  Douglas's  Squatter  Sover- 
eignty men  —  all  united  in  declaring  that 
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slavery  ts  wicked.  That's  the  cause  of  all 

the  discord  which  afflicts  the  country 
to<lay.  And  you.  Northern  Oemociats. 
are  responsible  for  it." 

Springing  from  his  seat  George  E.  Pugh 
of  Ohio,  Douglas's  lieutenant  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  leader  of  the  Douglas 
forces  in  the  convention,  exclaimed: 
"Thank  God,  a  bold  and  honest  man  has 
at  last  told  us  what  the  South  demands. 
You  want  us  to  say  that  slaverv  is  right, 
and  ought  to  be  extended.  But  you 
mistake  us.  We  will  never  do  that.  We 
raise  no  hand  against  it,  for  it  was  here 
before  any  of  us  wns  born,  but  I  warn  yoa, 
men  of  the  South,  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
wickedly  and  eternally  wrong." 

Uproar  ensued,  which  lasted  to  and 
through  Saturday,  and  the  vote  on  the 
platforms  did  not  take  place  till  Monday, 
the  )oth  —  the  second  Monday  of  the  con- 
ventionwhen  the  Douglas  declaration 
was  adopted. 

Then  came  the  climax.  Voicing  a  pro- 
test against  the  action  of  the  conventions 
and  declaring  that  their  constituents  in- 
structed them  To  refuse  recognition  of 
squatter  sovereign! \  ,  Walker  of  Alabama 
and  the  rest  of  the  delegates  of  his  state 
left  the  hall.  Most  of  the  other  Southern 
delegations  followetl,  one  member  from 
each  sf.itc  making  a  short  speech  telling 
why  they  went  out.  I  hat  of  Glenn. 
Mississippi's  representative,  was  thrilling. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  North."  said  Glenn, 
in  a  V(jice  trembling  with  emotion,  speak- 
ing for  the  Mississippi  delegation,  "as  you 
refuse  us  the  protection  which  we  ask,  it 
i&  right  that  we  should  part.  Go  your  way 
and  wr  will  go  ours  The  South  leaves 
>(iu,  not  like  liagar.  friendless  and  alone, 
hut  I  tell  you  here  that  jn  less  than  sixty 
d.iN  s  v<»u  will  find  a  united  South  standing 
slioiildrr  io  shoulder  in  defence  of  its 
iigjiis  uiuier  the  constitution." 

I  he  irrepressible  conflict  had  struck  the 
Democratic  party.  That  the  first 
Act  ill  till  (iraina  of  secession.  With  its 
(itvitlini:  liiK  .(long  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
iHuiiuliiiy,  e.ich  element  of  the  party  at 
lUltimore  a  few  weeks  later  set  up  a 
irpSiate  ticket,  the  Nortlurn  fieadeii  b\' 
Wmnlas  and  the  Southern  by  Breckinridge. 

"  In  less  than  twelve  months."  said 


Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  "we 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  war. 
What  is  to  become  of  us  then,  God  only 
knows." 

LINCOLN  AGAINST  SEWARD 

Before  the  fragments  of  the  Democracy 
met  in  Baltimore,  the  Republicans,  now 
confident  of  victory,  gathered  in  the  Wig- 
wam at  Chicago  in  the  first  national  con- 
vention ever  held  in  that  cit\-. 

"Sir,  1  take  the  liberty  to  name  as  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  William  H.  Seward,"  sakl  William 
M.  Evarts  of  New  York. 

"On  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  llli- 
nofe  1  put  in  nomination,  for  president  of 
the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln."  It 
was  Ncmnan  B.  Judd  of  Illinois  who  saiid 
this. 

This  formula  was  repeated  on  behalf  of 
Chase,  Cameron,  Bates,  and  the  other 

aspirants.  The  issue — the  determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  territories  for  freedom, 
and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  any  more 
slave  states  —  was  the  most  momentous 
which  ever  confronted  the  country,  and 
the  delegates  were  in  no  mood  to  use  supei^ 
iluuus  words. 

With  Seward  leading,  but  with  Lincoln 
rapidly  closing  the  gap,  the  avalanche 
came  on  the  third  baikit.  I  he  thundering 
ol  tlie  cannon  on  the  roof  of  the  Wigwam 
proclaiming  the  victory  of  the  favorite  son 
of  Illinois  and  the  West  was  drowned  by 
the  tumultuous  applause  in  the  hall  and 
by  the  yells  of  the  populace  in  the  streets. 

At  that  moment,  800  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, there  was  a  widely  different  scene. 
Cayuga  County  had  poured  itself  into 
Auburn,  Seward's  home  town,  and  an 
immense  throng  gathered  in  his  grounds 
and  on  the  streets  near  by  to  acclaim  their 
distinguished  fellow  citizen.  Democrats 
were  there  as  well  as  Republicans.  On 
the  porch  of  his  house,  surrounded  by  many 
of  his  immediate  friends,  sat  Seward,  calm 
and  conHdent.  At  their  hal\ards  flags 
tugged  for  permission  to  rise.  Cannon, 
loaded,  awaited  the  word  from  Thuriow 
Weed.  Seward's  manager  at  Chicago, 
which  would  permit  them  to  proclaim 
the  expected  glad  tidings. 

Dashing  down  the  street,  a  horseman 
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pulled  up  at  Seward's  house  and  handed 
him  a  telegram  of  the  first  ballot  — 
*' Seward  173,  Lincoln  103."  Tumultuous 
dwers  greeted  it  as  it  was  read  to  the  gieat 

concourse.  Carried  hy  the  same  messenger 
a  little  later  was  the  second  ballot  — 
"Seward  184.  Lincoln  181/' 

"I  shall  be  nominated  on  the  next 
ballot,"  said  Seward. 

Intense  emotion  swayed  the  throng  as 
it  awaited  the  final  word  from  Weed.  A 
vast  silence  seized  it  as  the  messenger 
galloped  down  with  the  fateful  missive. 
"  Lincoln  nominated.  T.  W." 

The  man  who.  during  every  waking 
hour  since  Fremont's  defeat  in  i8$6,  had 
been  expcctin;';  The  candidacy  of  i860, 
and  who,  in  the  minds  of  Democratic  as 
well  as  Republican  leaders,  figured  in  the 
r&le  of  his  party's  standard  bearer  in 
that  year,  passed  into  The  house.  Flags 
were  furled.  The  cannon,  voiceless,  rolled 
away,  Cayuga  County  silently  dispersed, 
and  the  curtain  fell  on  as  notable  a  tragedy 
as  American  politics  has  seen. 

A  OONaUATION  THAT  DEFEATED  BLAINE 

"This  is  a  grand  year;  a  year  filled  with 
recollections  of  the  Revolution;  a  year  in 
which  the  people  call  for  a  man  who  has 
preserved  in  Congress  what  our  soldiers 
won  upon  the  field ;  a  year  in  which  they 
call  for  a  man  who  has  Tom  from  the  throat 
of  treason  the  tongue  of  slander;  for  the 
man  who  has  snatched  the  mask  of  Demo- 
cracy from  the  hideous  face  of  rebellion; 
for  the  man  who,  like  an  intellectual  ath- 
lete, has  stood  in  the  arena  of  debate  and 
challenged  all  comers,  and  who  is  still  a 
total  stranger  to  defeat.  Like  an  armed 
warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  C 
Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of  the 
American  Congress  and  threw  his  shining 
lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen  fore* 
heads  of  the  defamers  of  his  country  and 
the  maligncrs  of  his  honor," 

The  convention  hall  in  Cincinnati  on 
that  June  day  of  1876.  rocked  with  the 
applause  which  greeted  Col.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll's  tribute  to  Blaine.  Far  in  the 
lead  on  several  ballots,  Blaine  was  beaten 
when  all  his  rivals —  Morton  of  Indiana, 
Bristow  of  Kentucky,  Conkling  of  New 
York,  and  others — concentrated  on  Hayes. 


Standing  on  a  reporters'  table,  and 
quoting  a  verse  from  "Miles  O'Reilly/' 
Roscoe  Conkling  made  this  appeal  to  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1880: 

"If  you  ask  what  state  he  hails  from 

Our  sole  reply  shall  be 
He  hails  from  Appomattox 
And  its  famous  apple  tree." 

"1  rise  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  New 
York  to  propose  a  nomination  with  which 
the  country  and  the  Republican  party 

can  prandly  win.  The  election  before  us 
will  be  the  Austerlitz  of  American  politics, 
it  will  decide  for  3^is  to  come  wdiether 
the  country  will  be  Republican  or  Cossack. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  candidate  who 
can  carry  doubtful  states,  North  and 
South;  and  believing  that  he,  more  surely 
than  any  other  man  can  do  this.  New  York 
presents  the  name  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant." 

Wild  enthusiasm,  manifesting  itself  in 
yells,  cheers,  song,  lasting  many  minutes, 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and 
brought  all  the  proceedings  to  a  halt. 
When  he  had  finished,  a  calmer  note 
sounded  throo^  tiw  convoitkm  hall 

"  I  hj\e  seen  the  sea  lashed  into  a  fury, 
and  tossed  into  a  spray,  and  its  grandeur 
nioves  the  soul  of  the  dullest  man.  But 
it  is  not  the  billows  but  the  calm  levd  of 
the  sea  from  which  all  heights  and  depths 
are  measured  Nnt  here  in  this  brilliant 
circle,  where  13,000  men  and  women  are 
assembled,  is  the  destiny  of  the  republic 
to  be  decreed;  not  here  where  1  see  the 
enthusiastic  faces  of  756  delegates  waiting 
to  cast  their  votes  into  the  urn  and  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  their  party;  but  by 
4,000.000  Republican  firesides,  with  the 
calm  thoughts  inspired  by  the  love  of  home 
and  country,  with  the  history  of  the  past 
and  the  hopes  of  the  future  with  them  — 
there  God  prepares  the  verdict  that  shall 
determine  the  wisdom  of  our  work  to- 
night. Not  here  in  Chicago  in  the  heat 
uf  June,  but  in  the  sober  quiet  that  comes 
between  now  and  the  melancholy  days  of 
November,  in  the  silence  of  deliberate 
judgment,  wil!  this  great  question  be 
settled.    Let  us  aid  liiem  to-night." 

This  was  Garfiekl  presenting  John 
Sherman  for  the  candidacy  in  the  same 
convention,  but  in  the  dead-lock  between 
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Grant  and  Blaine,  in  wiiich  Gonkting  and 
his  Tenth  Legiaii,  the  306,  went  down  to 
defeat.  The  speech  nominated  Gaxfield 
instead  of  Sherman. 

"They  have  nominated  Garfield.  Now 
let  them  elect  him/'  was  GonldiniCs  sullen 
remark,  as  he  left  Chicago  without  Waiting 
for  the  close  of  the  proceedings. 

Dismay  seized  Garfidd  when  the  Re» 
publicans  were  beaten  in  the  state  election 
in  Maine  earlv  in  September,  indicating 
that  the  tide  was  running  against  them 
throughout  the  country.  Then  Arthur, 
Garfield's  running  mate  on  the  ticket,  atp- 
pealed  to  his  personal  friends  Grant  and 
Conkling,  who  had  remained  out  of  the 
canvass  imtil  then,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
their  party.  Grant's  consent  was  easily 
obtained  hut  Conkling's  came  only  after 
tiard  persuasion  by  both  Grant  and 
Arthur.  At  a  few  big  meetings  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  then  October  states,  Grant 
presided  and  made  short  but  effective  talks 
and  Conkling  made  long  and  eloquent 
addresses.  The  tide  was  turned,  those 
States  were  carried  by  tlic  Republicans, 
and  Garfield  was  elected  in  November, 
though  by  a  perilously  narrow  margin. 

"  Conkling,  you  have  saved  me.  What- 
ever man  can  do  for  man,  that  will  I  do 
for  you." 

This  was  Garfield's  greeting,  at  his  home 
in  Mentor,  O.,  to  Conkling,  just  alter 
Gonkling  and  Grant  had  entered  the  can- 
vass in  Ohio.  Garfield  kept  this  pledge 
hy  appointing  William  H.  Robertson, 
Conkling's  personal  enemy,  to  the  col- 
lectorship  of  the  port  of  New  York»  the 
most  important  Federal  post  in  Conkling's 
state. 

T  hen  came  the  deluge.  Conkling  and 
Piatt  resigned  from  the  Senate;  they  were 
defeated  when  seeking  reelection  and 
"vindication";  Garfield  was  assassinated 
by  the  lunatic  Guiteau;  the  Republican 
party  was  split,  Qeveland  carrkd  New 
York  for  governor  in  1882  by  a  plurality 
of  10^.000  votes  over  Folger,  the  personal 
friend  of  Conkling  and  Arthur's  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  and  Blaine  was  defeated 
by  Qeveland  for  the  presidency  in  1884 
—  the  first  Democrat  who  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  since  1836. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  1896  was 


startfed  into  electing  a  candidate  at  the 
first  sound  of  his  ringing  voice.  His  ad- 
vent was  unheralded. 

A  SPEECH  IHAT  MADE  A  CANDIDATE 

"I  would  be  presumptuous,  indeed,  to 

present  myself  against  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  (Senator  David  B.  Hill  of  New 
York,  Senator  William  F.  Vilas  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Ex-Gov.  William  E.  Russell 
of  Massachusetts)  to  whom  you  ha\'e  lis- 
tened, if  this  were  a  measuring  of  abilities; 
but  this  is  not  a  contest  between  persons. 
The  humblest  person  in  all  the  land,  wiicn 
clad  in  the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause,  is 
stronger  than  all  the  hosts  of  error.  I 
come  to  speak  to  you  in  defence  of  a  cause 
as  holy  as  the  cause  of  liberty  —  the  cause 
of  humanity.  It  is  \hc  i u  ■  of  1776  over 
again.  If  they  (the  opponents  of  free 
silver  coinage)  dare  to  come  in  the  open 
field  and  defend  the  gpkt  standard,  we  will 
fight  Thrm  to  the  uttermost.  Having 
behind  us  the  producing  masses  ot  this 
nation  and  of  the  world,  supported  by  the 
commercial  interests,  the  laboring  interests, 
and  the  toilers  ever\'where,  we  will  answer 
their  demand  for  a  gold  standard  by  saying 
to  them:  'You  shall  not  press  down  upon 
the  blow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thonis; 
You  shall  not  cnidfy  mankind  upon  a 
cross  of  gold.' " 

The  man  who  went  to  that  convention  as 
a  member  of  a  contesting  ddegation  (which 
was  shut  out  b\  the  national  committee  but 
which  was  seated  hv  the  convention),  and 
who  had  never  beep  heard  of  by  a  fifth  of 
the  delegates  up  to  that  time,  saw,  in 
the  next  twent\-four  hours,  his  name 
spread  by  thousands  of  newspapers  be- 
fore 70,000,000  people.  With  what  his 
hearers  thought  was  the  eloquence  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  and  the  daring  of 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  William  J.  Bryan 
flung  his  challenge  to  the  enemies  of  silver, 
swept  the  conventbn  on  the  fifth  baftot  — 
and  would  have  swept  it  on  the  first  if  the 
ballotting  had  taken  place  immediately 
after  he  spoke —  led  the  most  tumultuous 
campaign  since  that  of  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  too,"  in  1840,  and  made  the  fight 
so  hot  for  the  Republicans  and  their  Gold 
Democratic  supporters  that  the  result  was 
doubtful  until  the  last  balbt  was  coonted. 
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WHY  BACK  TO  THE  LAND? 


{The  H^orld's  Work  publnhes  every  month 
Licmi  DiparimeiU  will  put  any  its  readers 
aboia  land  anywhere  in  the  United  States,) 

THE  farm  Journals  have  records 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  move,  usually  short 
distances.  Much,  it  not  most 
of  the  farmer's  profits  during 
the  last  decade  or  two  have  been  made  in 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  his  land,  and  to 
'■ca^h  this  in"  he  has  to  move  to  cheaper 
land.  But  this  moving  is  not '  back-to-the- 
land."  The  back-to-the-land  movement  is 
a  movement  of  people  out  of  the  cities.  Ask 
the  farmer  about  it  and  he  will  shake 
his  head.  But  even  the  most  pessimistic 
farmer  realizes  that  it  is  a  better  time  to 
go  on  the  land  now  than  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  time.  And  in  return  for  small 
income  and  hard  labor  the  man  who  goes 
back  to  the  land  recovers  his  independence 
and  secures  a  chance  to  work  irrespective 
of  hard  times  and  strikes. 

Those  young  men  who  go  out  of  the 
cities  to  the  land  as  their  first  job  are  no 
worse  handicapped  in  farming  than  they 
would  have  been  in  any  other  vocation. 
They  know  little  of  any  occupation. 

Those  who  have  done  other  things  and 
who  later  in  life  go  back  to  the  farm  are 
at  a  disadvantage,  but  many  of  them  make 
good  —  more  of  them  in  the  fruit  business, 
on  Irrigated  lands,  or  by  truck  gardening, 
perhaps,  than  on  the  farms  that  grow 
staple  crops  And  there  is  a  vast  volume 
of  testimony  from  American  men  who  have 
gone  back  from  the  cities  to  the  country, 
of  independence  and  prosperity  found  on 
the  land.  Besides  these,  the  Suedes  still 
go  to  the  Northwest  and  till  the  soil 
and  grow  prosperous.  In  a  little  town  in 
New  York  it  is  a  habit  of  the  bankers  to 
lend  a  newly  arrived  ilollander  money 
enough  to  buy  land;  because  for  years 
every  1  lollander  that  has  come  has  made 
money;  and  in  various  places  Italian  cok^ 
nies  have  been  successfulh'  founded. 

There  is  a  ver\  rtal  economic  reason 
for  the  return  to  the  land.    Farm  products 


an  article  about  getting  on  the  land,  and  the 
in  touch  with  reliable  scnrees  of  n^ormatioH 


fetch  more  than  ever  before.  In  1899  an 
average  acre  of  com  would  buy  164  yards 
of  calico  and  in  iqio  it  would  purchase 
196  yards;  it  would  buy  25  rods  of  wire 
fence  in  1899  and  38  in  1910:  it  would  buy 
13  pair  of  overalls  in  1899  and  16  pair  in 
1910.  An  acre  of  wheat  and  an  acre  of 
cotton  have  a  similarly  increased  purchas- 
ing power.  * 

The  increasing  cost  of  living  bears 
harder  on  town  folk  than  on  country 
folk  The  salaried  class  feel  it  more 
keenly  than  the  farmers.  The  farmer  is 
getting  better  off  —  the  city  man  is  merely 
holding  his  own,  if  he  is  doing  that. 

In  the  preat  ex(xlus  from  the  farm  to  the 
city  were  many  who  faileti  in  the  city  and 
had  to  go  back  where  the\'  came  from. 
In  the  exodus  frun  the  cit>  to  the  farm* 
there  will  be  many  who  will  fai!  aik\  Irifr 
back  to  the  city.  But  there  is  a  sounder 
basts  for  the  back-to-the-land  movement  for 
cit  v  men  with  money,  for  city  men  without 
cash  who  are  willing  to  work  (jn  others* 
farms,  and  for  immigrants  who  are  willing 
to  work  than  there  ever  was  before. 

So  long  as  there  was  free  land,  farming 
was  abnormally  stimulated.  It  was  over- 
done. We  fed  Europe.  Farm  products 
brought  bw  prices.  The  farmer  was  not 
praspeious.  When  the  free  land  gave  out . 
the  pressure  of  population  began  to  bring 
higher  prices  for  farm  products.  Our 
agricultural  products  fell  off.  The  price 
of  land  went  up.  The  farmer  not  only 
made  this  increase  in  land  value  but  he  is 
gettmg  a  constantly  rising  scale  of  prices 
for  his  pnxlucts.  That  is  to  say,  the 
tendency  of  these  prices  is  distinctly 
upward.  .'\s  the\'  rise,  the  rising  cOSt  of 
living  hits  the  city  folk  harder. 

Therefore,  as  the  era  of  free  land  form- 
eriy  over<4timulated  agriculture,  the  preS" 
sure  of  poptilation  now  swin^is  The  pendulum 
the  other  way.  The  most  prosfierous  era  of 
American  farming  is  before  us. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

THE  FACTORY  SITE  COMMISSION  OF  BALTIMORE 

BY 

WILLIAM  lALBOTT  CHILDS 

cm  conraouai  or  waTuran) 


N  ORDINANCE  passed  in  April,  consideration   for  the  total   sales  was 
191 1,  created  the  Kaciury  Site  $41,51  i,  or  its  equivalent  in  rents  at  6  per 
Ornimission  of  Baltimore,  to  cent.,  and,  at  this  rate,  by  the  time  all 
consist    of   one    representa-  the  lots  have  been  disposed  <tf,  the  city 
rive  of  each  of  the  fol lowing  will  have  come  out  even  on  the  property, 
leading  organizations  and   cor ptjral ions:  notwithstanding  the  ^1,000  it  has  spent 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Merchants  and  to  bulkhead  the  waterfront. 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Travelers  and      The  leases  for  lots  of  this  tract  of  land 
Merchants'  Association,  Old  Town  Mer-  are  for  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  for- 
chants'and  Manufacturers'Association,Fed-  ever,  and  redeemable  at  any  time  for  a 
eration  of  Labor,  Builders'  Exchange,  Real  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  capitalization 
Estate  Exchange,  Pennsylvania  Raihoad,  of  the  rent  reserved,  at  6  per  cent. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad^  Western  Mary-      An  even  more  interesting  work  of  the 
land  Railroad.  Factory  Site  Commission  is  its  effort  to 
This  Commission  began  work  in  June,  make  sure  that  all  unoccupied  city  property 
1911,  and  already  it  has  achieved  some  shall  produce  revenue  —  land  and  build- 
valuable  results.  For  example:  in  184$,  the  ings  that  the  city  will  no  longer  require 
City  of  Baltimore  acquired  for  S2.500,  for  for  municipal  purposes  will  be  offered  for 
marine  hospital  purposes,  a  tract  of  ab(jut  sale,  and,  if  not  sold,  for  lease. 
139  acres  of  land  located  just  outside  the       I  he  Commission  found  that  an  old 
city  limits  on  deep  water.    The  original  truck  house,  abandoned  by  the  Fire  De- 
plans  were  long  since  abandoned  and  by  the  partment  several  years  ago,  had  becm 
dumping  of  old  brick  after  the  great  Balti-  acquired  by  the  City  in  1880  for  $9,500 
more  conflagration  of  1904,  as  well  as  by  and  to-cla\-  is  appraised  at  $7,250,  and  yet 
the  subsequent  dumping  of  refuse  by  the  it  has  remained  idle  for  several  years. 
Street  Qeaning  Department  of  the  city.  Yet  people  had  passed  the  property  every 
the  area  of  the  tract  has  been  increased  day  who  miglit  have  purchased  or  leased 
to  177  acres.    Altogether,  since  thv  d\v  it  it  thcv  had  thought  the  city  would 
acquired  tlie  projiertv.  about  StH'Axx)  has  dispose    ol    it.    The    City  Comptroller 
been  spent  to  bulkhead  the  entire  water  recently  had  "For  Rent"  and  "For  Sale" 
front  and  make  possible  the  increased  signs  put  up  on  this  particular  piece  of 
area  as  well  as  to  provide  for  deep  water  property  and  in  less  than  thirty  days 
at    the    land    edge   without    expensive  twelve  offers  were  made  for  its  lease  or  sale, 
dredging.   The  City  Comptroller  had  the      Again,  one  of  the  municipal  markets, 
1  opographical  Survey  Commission  lay  built  at  an  expenditure  cS  more  than 
off  the  property  in  tots  and  streets  and  the  $600,000  four  years  ago»  has  not  been  a 
secretary  of  the  Factors  Site  Commission  paving  investment.    One  section  of  this 
then  succeeded  in  selling  seven  acres  of  the  market  was  not  rented.    The  Comptroller 
tract  at  §300  an  acre  to  a  concern  that  had  signs  put  upon  the  property,  announ- 
manufactures  concrete  scows.  Since  that  cing  that  it  was  for  rent  or  sale  and  that 
time»  seventy-three  acres  more  have  been  improvements  would  be  made  to  suit 
leased  on  (yyycar  leases  to  manufacTuring  tenant     People   were    soon  scrambling 
concerns,  making  a  total  ol  eighty  acres  for  the  property  and  in  less  than  thirty 
disposed  of  within  eight  months.   The  days  it  was  profitably  leased. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THKRM  are  several  raj^ged  and 
ugiy  political  things  thai  ougiit 
to  be  forever  condemned  at 
this  year's  election. 
One  of  them  is  the  disgrace- 
ful use  of  money  even  in  primary  cam- 
paigns. The  publicity  that  a  national 
law  and  some  state  laws  now  require  has 
so  far  been  only  partly  successful.  A 
boufiht  primary  is  a  double  crime. 

Another  is  the  old  scandal  of  Republi- 
can patronage  in  the  Southern  States. 
Until  the  party  rid  itself  of  the  disgrace 
of  Southern  delegates  to  its  national 
conventions  (hmight  by  money,  or  by 
patronage,  or  by  promises),  the  party  and 
Southern  poHtical  character  will  continue 
to  degrade  our  national  life.  The  subject 
smells  to  heaven. 

Another  is  the  degradation  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  such  as  we  have  witnessed 
at  the  hands  of  a  Preside lU  and  of  a  former 
President.  There  oui:lit  to  be  a  wa\-  where- 
by the  conscience  and  the  self-respect 
of  the  nation  may  be  unmistakably  heard 
this  year  in  condemnation  of  these  things. 

All  these  are  bad  methods  —  degrading 
meth(K!s  There  are  also  two  large  sub- 
jects ol  national  policy  —  two  big  prin- 

Cgmfi<tin.i»i>.bif  I 


ciples  —  that  the  election  ought  to  throw 
some  decisive  light  on.  No  large  question 
of  principle  had  a  fair  hearing  during  the 
period  of  personal  noise  that  preceded 
the  conventions. 

The  most  pressing  big  subject,  of  course, 
is  the  tariff.  At  the  last  Congressional 
election  the  people  voted  unmistakably 
for  a  downward  revision.  They  have 
not  yet  got  it  Another  such  vote  is 
necessary.  If  this  subject  be  obscured  at 
the  election  by  personal  and  mere  party 
wrangles*  we  shall  make  little  real  progress 
by  this  year's  contest.  In  fact,  personal 
wrangling  has  so  far  played  a  hindcringly 
conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign  to  the 
loss  of  sober  thinking  and  sane  action. 

The  other  great  principle  that  the  voice 
of  the  nation  ought  to  be  heard  on  is  the 
governmental  relation  to  business,  espe- 
cially to  banking  and  the  currency;  but 
there  seems  small  chance  that  this  will 
happen.  If  the  people  at  the  coming 
general  election,  at  which  incidentally 
we  choose  a  President,  should  give  a 
decisive  command  about  the  tariff  and 
about  t!  '  f  lovernmenl's  relation  to  busi- 
ness, we  should  he  paid  for  all  the  trouble 
and  interruption  of  the  summer. 
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THE  railroads'  BATTLE  WITH  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

MR  M.  O.  LUCHTON,  CHIEF  HYUKOCRAPHER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  ESTIMATES 
THAT  THE  RAILROADS  LOST.  IN  THE  NINE  YEARS.  OF  I9OO — 1908,  MORE  THAN  |8s.0O0.OC»O  IN  DAMAGE 
TO  TRACKS  AND  ROLLING  STOCK.  INTERRUPTION  OF  TRAFFIC,  AND  LOSS  OF  FRE IGHT  AND  PASSENGER 
business;  AND  THAT  THE  GENERAL  PHUPKRtY  LOSS  OF  ALL  KINDS  WAS  NINE  TIMES  AS  GREAT.  MAKING 
THE  TOIAL  LOSS  TO  THE  NATION  PROBABLY  MORE  THAN  1 1  .(lOO.OOO.OlM  IN  THE  LAST  TWELVE  YEARS. 
THE  RECENT  FLOOD  WAS  THE  WORST  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 


FLOOD  REFUGEES 
WAITING  IN  IMPROVISED  TENTS  FOR  THE  WATERS  TO  SUBSIDE 


THE  flood's  harvest  OF  HOMES 


THE  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  AND  LSPbCIALLY  OF  THE  NEGROES  IS  INDEFIN- 
ni^LY  POSTPONED  SO  LONG  AS  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVl  K  ANNUALLY  UKSIROYS  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
WOK1H  OF  FARM  CROPS,  BUILDINGS,  STOCK,  AND  IMPLt MENTS ;  INT L RKL' PTS  K  All  KOAD  COMML'NICAl  ION; 
AND  DESIROYS  AIL  SENSE  OF  StCURITY  IN  Tllh  PURSUIT  OF  THE  RfcWARDSOF  INDLSIKY  BY  HIIING 
I  VFHY  SPRING  MONTH  WIIH  DRFAD  TIMT  FAMILIES  MAY  BE  COMPELLED  A  I  ANY  IIOl  R  OF  THE  DAY  OR 
NIGHT  1U  ADOPT  SUCH  MEANS  AS  IHLSb  lO  SAVE  THLIR  PROPERTY  AND  EVEN  IIIEIR  LIVES 
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RAVAGES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS 


AN  ANNUAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISORGANIZATION  OF  CIVILIZED  LIFE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
FERTILE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  CHARGEABLE  DIRECTLY  TO  RECKLESS 
DbFORfcsTATlUN  AND  TO  PbTTV  "  PORK    BARREL  "    POLITICS    IN  CONGRESS 
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WHO  ORGANIZED  AND  NOW  DIRECTS  THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  WITH  DEPOSITS  OF  ^40,(KXJ,000  GATHERED  IN  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 
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SHALL  A  THIRD  TERM  BE 
FORBIDDEN? 

THE  scandal  of  a  public  feud  such 
as  we  lately  suffered  from  a  Presi- 
dent, expectant  of  a  second  term, 
and  an  ex-President,  anxious  for  a  third 
one,  has  given  vitality  to  the  old  ktea 
of  electing  the  Executive  for  a  longer 
term  and  making  him  ineligible  to  re- 
election. 

Under  such  a  rule  the  country  would 
be  spared  a  repetition  of  the  disgrace  put 
upon  it  by  the  wrangling  of  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  would  remove  Presi- 
dents from  the  temptation  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  creation  of  a  machine  and 
it  would  leave  them  free  for  the  dignified 
and  disinterested  service  of  their  counTrs". 
It  would  make  it  forever  unnecessary  for 
a  President  to  gallivant  through  the 
country  making  personal  stump  speeches 
and  that  too  only  to  the  members  of  his 
own  party. 

The  idea  is  not,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
clares it,  "a  tom-fool  proposition."  It 
is  not  even  an  ordinary  fod  proposition. 
It  is  a  proposition  well  worth  thinking 
about  —  though  that  is  not  necessarily  to 
say  worth  instantly  adopting. 

For  there  are  arguments  against  the 
proposal,  as  well  as  for  it .  Six  years  would 
be  3  long  term  for  a  bad  or  even  a  poor 
Pn' ul  [It.  We  have  been  fairly  lucky, 
but  Umr  years  has  been  found  a  long  time 
to  wait  for  the  administration  of  some  of 
our  Presidents  to  expire:  to  have  to  put 
up  with  the  wrong  man  for  six  years  would 
be  a  calamity  indeed.  More  important 
still,  six  years  is  too  long  a  time  to  defer  the 
nation-wide  vote  which  affords  the  people 
their  only  chance  —  the  only  chance  they 
take  —  to  express  their  minds  on  nriTional 
questions,  it  requires  an  issue  of  dramatic 
interest  like  the  fate  of  two  famous  men 
to  draw  (Hit  the  whole  vote— *  and  it  is 
extremelv  important  for  free  government 
that  popular  voting  should  be  encouraged. 
In  thb  respect  the  European  system  has 
an  advantage  over  ours;  in  England,  for 
in'^Tanre  a  general  election  with  every- 
thing at  stake  may  come  at  any  time. 
Last  year  Great  Britain  had  two  general 
elections,  at  both  of  which  the  people  spoke 


their  mind  with  conclusiveness  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  manifest  enjo\ment.  Six 
years  too  long  a  period  to  elapse  between 
general  electbns. 

n 

On  the  other  hand  four  years  is  too  short 
a  time  to  expect  a  President  to  come  to  his 

best ;  too  short  to  allow  him  to  work  out 
his  policies.  It  has  generally  been  found 
that  a  President  is  a  better  ofticer  during 
his  second  term  than  he  was  in  his  first. 
An  nispcction  of  the  history  of  the  Presi- 
dency will  show  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  alwavs  believed  one 
term  to  be  too  little.  During  the  124 
years  of  our  national  existence  the  people 
have  clearly  shown  their  desire  to  have 
the  President  serve  two  terms.  It  will 
probably  surprise  many  to  be  reminded 
that  we  have  rd^lccted  nine  Presidents 
and  have  declined  to  dect  only  seven. 
John  Adams,  Van  Buren.  Polk,  Pierce* 
Buchanan.  Hayes,  and  Harrison  were  the 
only  Presidents  elected  by  the  people  who 
were  refused  reelection.  John  Q.  Adams 
was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; Harrison,  Taylor,  and  Garfield  died 
during  their  first  term,  and  Tyler,  Fill- 
more, Johnson,  Arthur,  and  Roosevelt 
came  in  by  the  deaths  of  Preadents  — 
though  the  last  named,  after  he  had 
served  practicall\-  a  full  term,  was  elected 
to  the  second  one. 

Now  this  is  the  actual  record  of  the 
feeling  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
reelection  to  the  chief  executive  office: 
they  like  to  give  a  President  a  second 
term.  They  have  never  given  one  a 
third  term,  though  they  might  have  done 
so  in  seven  cases. 

If  the  Constitution  needs  amending,  the 
voice  of  the  country  as  indicated  in 
political  history  would  seem  to  suggest 
placing  the  bar  to  eligibility  at  the  end 
of  a  second  term,  not  the  first. 

It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  the 
sense  of  the  country  demands  any  con- 
stitutional limit  at  all.  It  may  be  a 
mistake  to  forbid  the  second  term  to  any 
President  no  matter  how  peculiar  his 
qualifications  or  how  peculiar  the  need  of 
them;  it  is  quite  conceivable  even  that 
circumstances  might  arise  under  which 
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wisdom  would  require  his  election  to  a 

third  term  —  circumstances  under  which 
everybody  would  agree  that  that  unpre- 
cedented step  was  necessary  for  the 
country's  welfare.  It  is  not  a  happy 
circumstance  that  the  brge  principle  in- 
V(jlved  in  the  proposed  change  should 
turn  cm  the  excitement  now  caused  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Is  it  not  A  thing  which  had  better  be 
left  to  the  people  to  lake  care  of  them- 
selves? After  all,  it  is  the  people  we  have 
to  trust,  not  a  document.  Is  it  wise  for 
u:>  to  restrict  and  limit  ourselves,  gratui- 
tously, unnecessarily?  Perhaps  it  might 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  had  less  G>nstitution» 
not  more.  Most  of  the  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  day  are  met  by  restrictions 
opposed  by  the  Constitution  or  alleged 
to  be  opposed  by  it,  and  our  energies  are 
now  too  much  engaged  in  amending  de- 
tails which  need  never  have  gone  into  the 
Constitution.  Our  Government  is  still 
in  process  of  evolution  —  and  always  will 
be,  so  long  as  it  is  a  living  thing.  The 
Presidency  is  distinctly  in  evolution.  It 
is  not  what  the  Constitution  expected  it 
to  be.  it  is  an  oflice  unlike  any  other  in 
the  world,  the  President  having  come  to 
be  a  sort  of  irremovable  and  irresponsible 
premier  as  well  as  titular  head  of  the 
nation,  the  man  to  whom  the  countrv 
looks  for  a  legislative  programme  as  well 
as  executive  performance.  Why  not  let 
the  Presidency  work  itself  out  without 
further  Constitutional  restrictions,  trust- 
ing to  porxl  scn'^c  of  the  people  to  meet 
—  as  the  people  after  ail  must  meet  — 
the  dangen  when  they  arise. 


IS  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 
A  FAILURE? 

DID  the  Presidential  primary  prove 
itself  a  success  or  a  failure? 
One  fact  has  stood  forth  to  dis- 
please, not  to  say.  disgust  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States:  the  establishing  of 
the  primaries  was  accompanied  by  the 
bringing  of  the  Presidential  ofTice  into  a 
conrse  dt^^rcputc  which  it  h.id  never  before 
suffered  m  the  whole  history  of  our  politics; 
the  ignoble  spectacle  of  a  President  and 
an  ex-President  engaged  in  a  vulgar 


personal  broil,  hurling  epithets  and  accu- 
sations at  each  other  as  they  hurried  by 
train  and  automobile  from  shouting  crowd 
to  crowd.  Presidents,  having  received 
renominatioQ,  have  campaigned  for  refl- 
ection, but  never  before  did  two  candi- 
dates upon  whom  rested  the  obligation 
to  preserve  something  of  the  dignit>'  of 
the  Presidential  office  slump  the  country 
in  a  personal  campaign.  If  such  a 
spectacle  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  direct  Presidential  primaries,  that  is  a 
strong  argument  apauist  them. 

It  would  be  hasty  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, however,  merely  because  an  ex- 
President  of  peculiar  temperament  pro- 
voked a  President  to  an  unseemly  contest. 
The  Presidential  primary  is  a  new  thing 
It  has  not  yet  had  a  real  trial.  Moreover, 
primaries  were  held  in  only  a  few  of  the 
states.  TlKy  were,  except  in  five  or  six 
cases,  extemporized  affairs,  unregulated 
by  law  and  unruled  by  custom.  It 
would  not  be  possible  for  candidates  to 
make  personal  canvasses  in  all  the  states, 
and  it  is  likely  that  this  fact,  together  with 
public  sentiment  certain  to  pronounce 
against  it,  will  in  the  future  prevent  the 
personal  appearance  of  aspirants  in  any 
such  scenes  as  were  this  year  enacted. 
Had  there  been  no  primaries  this  year, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  resorted  to  much  the  same 
tactics,  and  that  the  President  would 
have  felt  himself  forced  to  go  on  the  plat- 
form to  defend  liimself.  In  other  words, 
the  trouble  this  year  was  not  so  much  in 
the  circumstances  that  primaries  were 
being  held  in  a  few  states  as  In  the  char- 
acter and  methods  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  vtnv.i  dnm  of  Mr.  Taft. 

A  more  serious  consideration  that  lies 
against  the  Presidential  primary  is  the 
fact  that  so  few  men  this  yeu  took  the 
opportunity  to  vote.  If  the  people  have 
no  wish  to  choose  their  own  candidates. 
It  is  not  worth  while  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  them. 

The  special  meagreness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  may  be  explained  partly  by 
the  probability  that  mnnv  Democrats, 
their  interest  attracted  by  the  spectacular 
contest  in  the  other  party,  voted  in  the 
Republican  ballot-boxes:  and  partly  by 
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the  unquestionable  fact  that  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  Democrats,  eager  to 
"get  in"  once  more,  the  best  candidate 
of  the  party  could  b€  named  only  after 
the  Republicans  had  made  their  nomina- 
tion. This  is  a  difficulty  which  must 
necessarily  attend  the  primary  system: 
two  unconditional  choices,  really  depend- 
ent one  upon  the  other,  must  be  simul- 
taneously made  at  a  moment  so  early 
that  after-regret  is  extremely  likely  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Some  day  we  shall 
be  likeh  to  come  to  the  method  of  electing 
the  President  (and  ail  other  oflTicers)  by 
the  preferential  ballot.  Two  elections 
—  a  '■primary"  and  a  final  election  — 
are  an  awkward,  expensive,  and  un- 
scientific makeshift,  though  doubtless  on 
the  whole  any  method  that  pivcs  the  people 
(provided  they  want  it)  the  right  and  duty 
of  acting  directly  and  so  minimizing  the 
power  of  professional  politicians,  is  better 
than  the  old  convention  system.  But 
we  are  onl\'  in  the  crude  beginnings  of 
the  science  ol  ciiiciciU  voung. 


MINORITY  PRESIDENTS 

TAKE  the  matter  of  electing  Presi- 
dents, for  a  si  n^le  example.  Leave 
entirely  aside  the  manner  in  which 
nominations  are  dictated  by  bosses;  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  obstructing  ac- 
tivities of  party  machines,  and  say  nothing 
of  the  faults  of  the  electoral  college 
system.  Consider  merely  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  obliged  to  choose  between 
two  leading  candidates  with  a  possible 
third,  fourth,  or  sometimes  fifth  minor 
nominee.  On  the  broad  question  of  ma- 
jority rule,  how  has  the  thing  worked? 

We  have  had  twenty-one  Presidential 
elections  since  the  j>eople  commenced  in 
1834  to  elect  members  of  the  electoral 
college  —  before  that  left  to  the  state 
legislatures.  In  those  twenty-one  elec- 
tions, ten  candidates  have  received 
the  Presidency  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  polled  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast;  two  were  put  into  the  Chief 
Executive's  chair  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
another  candidate  had  received  more  votes. 

In  1824,  Jackson  had,  not  a  majority 
indeed,  but  a  plurality  over  John  Q. 


Adams  of  'o.^^i  votes;  yet  Adams,  who 
not  only  iiad  received  fewer  votes  than 
Jackson,  but  who  lacked  340,000  of  having 
a  majority  of  the  small  vote  cast,  was 
seated  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Four  years  later  the  wrong  was  avenged; 
Jackson  was  elected  by  an  indisputable 
majority,  as  were  his  successors,  Van 
Buren  and  William  Henry  Harrison.  In 
1844,  Polk  lacked  24,200  of  a  majority; 
in  1848,  Taylor  lacked  132,700  of  a  ma- 
jority. Pierce  received  a  majority. 
Buchanan  lacked  377,600  of  a  majority 
in  1856,  and  Lincoln  fell  short  a  million 
of  a  majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  i860. 
Four  years  later,  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  those  voting.  In  1868,  Grant 
was  a  majority  President  —  the  last  for 
twenty  years.  Between  1876  and  1896, 
not  a  President  was  the  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters.  Hayes  lacked  ^4  5 ,000 
of  a  majority;  Tilden  had  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more  votes  than  Hayes.  Garfield 
lacked  321,300  of  a  majority.  Cleveland 
lacked  213,000  in  1884;  in  1892,  he  look 
his  seat  a  second  time,  though  he  this 
time  needed  1,045,500  to  be  the  indicated 
choice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  14arrison  was  successful,  al- 
though he  lacked  304,400  of  a  majority. 
The  last  two  Presidents,  elected  during 
the  piping!  times  of  Republican  prosperitv, 
had  :i  iL  votes  than  all  their  opponents 
conibmcd. 

Yet  it  is  an  outstanding  fact  that  speaks 

little  of  our  method  of  choosing  Presidents 
that  ten  out  of  twenty-one  elections  have 
not  been  decided  by  majorities;  that, 
of  the  sixteen  different  men  elevated 
to  the  PresidencN',  only  eight  have  been 
the  clear  choice  of  xhc  citizens. 

There  is  no  use  to  sav  that  an  actual 
majority  is  loo  much  to  expect  in  a  popular 
vote.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  no 
more  impossible,  no  more  difficult,  to 
decide  by  the  rule  of  majority  in  a  nation- 
wide vote  than  in  the  limited  vote  of  a 
small  assembly.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
get  the  matter  accurately  before  the 
voters.  It  is  conceivable  that,  if  a  second 
vote  had  been  taken  in  those  >ears  when 
no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  re- 
ceived a  majority,  the  results  might  have 
remained  unchanged;  majorities  might 
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have  ratified  the  choices  expressed  by 
mere  pluralities;  pluralities  mtgbt  have 
become  majorities  in  a  second  ballot- 
ing. But  it  is  extremth  Iikcl>  that  in 
most  cases  the  results  w  juld  have  been 
changed.  What  we  arrive  at  under  the 
prevailing  system  is  a  rough  and  fcady 
(ieciMon,  not  a  careful  one.  Wc  say,  in 
eticct.  "Oh'  we!!,  most  of  the  people  want 
Marrison,  so  let  s  declare  Harrison  dieted." 
But  the  fact  might  have  been  that,  as 
between  Harrison  and  Oevebmd,  say, 
most  of  the  people  would  ha\  e  preferrai 
Cleveland  —  and  thcv  would  have  so 
expressed  themselves  in  a  scientific  ballot, 
such  as  they  have  found  it  a  perfectly 
simple  thing  to  employ  in  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Belgium.  Finland,  Japan,  and 
even  far  Tasmania. 

An  even  more  serious  laiiure  of  our 
election  machinery  to  make  effective  the 
desires  of  the  people  is  to  be  found  in  the 
gross  and  glaring  misrepresentation  in 
Congress  caused  by  the  failure  of  our 
system  to  take  any  account  of  the  minority, 
and  give  it  proportionate  representation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
important  campaij^  which  we  are  now 
entering  upon,  the  return  of  a  period  of 
comparative  calmness  ought  to  see  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  dection 
machinery  of  the  country. 


EXTRAVAGANT  ECONOMY 

THERE  is  need  of  economy  at 
Washington,  and  there  are  wastes 
enough  that  need  stopping.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish;  and  that  is  the  easy 
error  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  more  than  once  made.  For  example, 
its  action  in  reducing  the  appropriation 
for  the  State  Department  by  almost 
$100,000  is,  on  one  hand,  a  piece  of  petty 
politics  and,  on  the  other,  a  piece  nf  f^ross 
f(.n\-.  The  amount  allowed  lUc  state 
I)t|»arlment  is  already  meagre  in  the 
extreme;  no  other  first-class  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  no  second-class,  power 
in  the  world  pretetuls  to  conduct  its 
(liplnniatic  and  consular  business  on  twice 
(he  allowance  made  for  ours.  We  spend 
nullions  on  the  army  and  navy  in  prepara* 


tion  for  war;  we  think  nothing  of  throwing 
claimants  on  behalf  of  wars  long  past  a 
largesse  of  near  aoo  millions  a  year;  but 
when  we  give  a  dollar  On  behalf  of  nar, 
we  grud^  a  cent  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  his  staff  are 
the  nation's  peace-preservers;  their  office 

is  to  maintain  pood  understanding  be- 
tween us  and  other  petjpies  and  to  watch 
out  for  our  interests  abroad.  Too  little 
appreciated,  the  work  that  the  State 
Department  does  is  an  absolutdy  in- 
dispensable work,  and  no  reasonable 
amount  of  money  should  be  withcld  to 
make  this  department  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  State  Department  has  been  recognized 

—  or  rather,  for  the  first  time  organized 

—  and  put  on  an  efficient  practical  work- 
ing basis,  though  still  handicapped  by 
lack  of  funds.  To  take  away  now  a 
single  dollar  from  its  appropriation  would 
be  to  take  a  backward  step  unnecessarily. 


ABOUT  THE  CRAZY  PEOPLE 

THE  conclusion  of  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  IVorld  runs 
thus: 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  do 

not  belic\  e  thevcan  get  something  for  nothing. 

There  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  work 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  ever\  tJa>-,  who 
support  their  families  and  pay  their  debts 
and  save  a  little  something  for  their  old  age 
and  live  normal,  rational  hves. 

We  are  not  so  cmy  as  we^somettmes  seem. 

Very  true;  but  the  point  about  this  is, 

that  any  great  newspaper  should  think 
it  nccessaPk'  to  sa\'  that  there  nre  thousands 
of  Americans  who  work  and  hve  normally, 
and  that  sudi  a  declaration  should  be 
received  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
howHngs  about  impending  disaster  that 
we  read  as  a  morning  and  an  evening 
service.  Thousands  of  such  Americans? 
There  are  millions  of  them -~  every  one 
with  his  earnest  struggle  with  real  prob- 
lems, but  every  one  working  hopefully, 
sanely,  and  intelligently  to  do  his  duty 
to  hb  family  and  to  his  community  and 
succeeding  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
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and  his  character.  In  a  time  like  this, 
the  excitable  minority  get  attention  wholly 
out  of  proportion  m  their  importance. 

For  instance,  the  newspapers  in  a  certain 
town  of  50,000  inhabitams  at  which  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  both  spoke 
furiously  a  month  or  more  ago,  naturally 
"played  up"  their  presence  and  their 
speeches  in  big  headhnes;  everybody 
talked  about  them  for  a  day;  the  news- 
papers elsewhere  also  gave  prominence 
to  their  "scrap."  Yet  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  people  heard  them  or  tried 
to  hear  them  —  not  a  larger  percentage 
than  would  have  gone  to  an  equally  well 
advertised  circus  or  movinL';  p-cture  show, 
and  not  .so  large  as  would  have  gone  to  a 
big  baseball  game.  More  important  yet, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  man  who 
would  confess  that  he  changed  his  mind 
or  hh  preference  because  of  anything  he 
saw  or  heard  or  read  about  them. 

Yet  we  think  of  ourselves  as  really 
excited  about  politics,  and  men  of  bad 
digestions  really  fear  that  the  people 
have  gone  crazy. 

Those  who  yell  most  loudly  at  the  people, 
and  are  most  concerned  about  the  people, 
seem  to  know  least  about  them. 


SANER  THINGS  THAN  POLITICS 

HERE,  for  example,  comes  a  letter 
frnm  an  earnest  man  who  gives 
his  time  and  thought  most  un- 
selfishly to  the  organization  and  better- 
ment of  country  life: 

Perhaps  in  my  enthusiasm  this  suggestion 
would  be  impractical,  but  this  thought  comes: 

Why  could  not  one  year's  solo  devotion  of  the 
World's  Work  be  made  to  the  wage-worker, 
the  farm-worker,  and  the  business*worker. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  could  thus  cover 
practically  all  the  big  work  that  you  are  now 
doing,  under  these  three  divisions,  and  be  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  right  way  of  seeing 
each  other's  work.  Of  course  I  am  prejudiced, 
but  I  think  that  our  political  situation  is  the 
biggest  farce  that  we  have.  The  all  important 
thing  is  for  our  people  to  pet  right  and  fair 
and  square  in  their  work,  in  their  living,  in 
'  their  homes,  and  not  make  so  much  fuss  over 
our  politicians.  When  the  politicians  arc 
right,  go  to  them  as  we  would  go  to  our  dorks 
and  ask  them  to  do  the  things  that  arc  neces- 


sary to  make  our  work  and  homes  and  profits 
better  than  they  are  now.  1  think  it  m.ik« 
lillle  dilkren^e  who  our  ntjxt  President  is. 
All  our  politicians.  Presidents,  and  others 
h.ivc  appealed  to  us  or  tried  to  appeal,  in  a 
petty  way  in  their  anxiety  to  secure  attention. 
They  are  big  men  when  they  are  not  in  a 
political  wran^e.  Anv  of  them  has.  I  believe, 
the  capacity  to  be  a  good  President  if  they  could 
eliminate  party  and  personal  quarrels  from 
their  work  and  treat  it  as  a  big  business  and 
he  in  office  long  enough  to  build  up  a  right 
business  organization. 

"The  right  way  of  seeing  each  others' 
work"  —  that  comes  pretty  near  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  We  become  euincbt 
and  sympathetic  and  tolerant  —  in  other 
wofds  capable  of  real  helpfulness— in 
proportion  as  we  "see  each  others'  work." 

The  economic  organization  of  society 
so  that  every  worker  and  every  class  of 
workers  shall  receive  the  "right  and  fair 
and  square"  return  —  that's  the  bi<^^cst 
task  of  civilization  and  it  underlies  every 
other  task.  Jo  take  our  correspondent's 
division  of  men  into  wage-workers,  farm- 
workers, and  business-workers  and  his 
contempt  of  mere  politicians,  it  is  true 
that  all  political  activity  that  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  make  for  "a  right 
and  fair  and  square"  lelatton  td  these 
divisions,  one  to  another,  is  a  misdirection 
of  time  and  energy. 


A  QUESTION  OF  MORALS 

HERE  is  a  question  of  honesty: 
Two  men  who  were  good  friends 
at  college  twenty-five  years  ago, 
are  gcxxl  friends  yet.  One  is  now  a  specu- 
lative broker  in  New  York  and  is  rich, 
and  the  other  is  a  high  public  ofTiccr  with 
a  low  salnry,  and  is  a  poor  man  The 
broker,  under  a  generous  impulse,  lately 
said  to  his  friend: 

"You  have  given  practically  all  your 
working  life  to  the  public  service.  You 
have  not  had  time  nor  opportunity  to 
put  aside  any  money  for  your  family. 
Now  we  have  all  profited  by  your  public 
service;  and  l  am  in  a  position  to  help 
you.  I  share  in  the  underwriting  of 
various  successful  enterprises,  in  some 
cases  1  put  up  no  money  at  all.   In  most 
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ca^^  1  run  practically  no  risk  of  loss. 
Now  I  wish  to  put  you  down  for  a  share 

in  some  of  these.  It  will  not  cost  you  a 
cent.  I'll  do  the  underwriting;  and,  if 
money  is  necessary,  i  ll  risk  the  money. 
You  shall  have  no  ]oss.  but  you'll  share 
the  gains.  I  wish  to  do  this  till  your 
account  shows  a  profit  of  $100,000.  Then 
draw  It  out  and  invest  it.  You  ought 
to  have  it.    I  m  going  to  put  you  down." 

''No/'  said  the  other.  "Of  course 
not.  1  can't  take  a  profit  that  I've  done 
nothing  to  earn." 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  done  all 
the  time.  You  risk  nothing." 

Well,  the  two  men  didn't  understand 
one  another.  Iheir  codes  of  economic 
morals  were  so  different  that  they  did 
not  mean  the  same  thing  when  they 
spoke  of  "profits"  and  "earnings."  The 
broker  was  hurt  by  the  refusal  of  his 
friend  and  thought  that  he  was  a  very 
squeami^  and  timid  politician. 


HEALTH  OFFICERS  AND  WITS 

HEALTH  officers  in  other  states 
could  study  with  profit  the 
methods  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  country.  For  example, 
Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  "sanitary 
institutes,"  at  strategic  centres,  for  the 
encouragement  and  instruction  of  city 
and  county  hcaliii  ollicers,  who  attend 
from  all  the  easily  accessible  nearby 
territor>'.  Such  an  institute  was  lately 
held  at  Flmira  and  seventy-seven  physi- 
cians registered  as  members.  The  Com- 
missioner and  the  directors  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  state  Department  of 
Health  were  present.  "An  hour  was  set 
apart  each  day  for  demonstrations  to 
health  officers  individually  or  in  small 
groups  of  any  laboratory  procedures  in 
which  they  were  particular!)'  interested." 
One  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  milk  supply  in  relation  to  the  public 
health.  One  evening  was  given  up  to  a 
round-table  conference,  at  which  the 
Commissioner  and  his  aides  answered 
extemporaneously  legal  questions  that  were 


raised  by  the  local  doctors.  Throughout 
the  institute  cmly  those  subjects  were 
handled  that  had  a  direct  hearing  upon 
the  practical  work  of  health  officers,  but 
the  theory  was  briefly  discussed  as  well  as 
the  practice. 

Imagine,  if  >'ou  wiU,  the  inspiring  effect 
of  such  a  meetini;  upon  the  ht-alth  offrcer 
of  Little  Genesee,  or  of  Clanaseraga.  or  of 
Painted  Post,  .\.  \.,  ail  of  whom  at- 
tended. Think  of  the  better  chance  that 
a  baby  has  for  life  this  next  summer  in 
Cohocton  or  Himrod  because  of  the 
freshened  zeal  for  pure  milk  that  their 
faithful  guardians  df  health  received  at 
Elmira.  A  dozen  such  institutes  in  a 
year  may  well  be  the  sa\  ing  of  thousands 
of  useful  hvv^  to  the  community. 

The  Caiiiornun  method  of  attack  is 
less  direct,  but  it  is  as  novel  and  it  has 
aroused  much  interest  in  sanitatk>n  in 
that  state.  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  secre- 
tary and  executive  officer  of  the  stale 
board  of  health,  has  the  knack  of  the  pen. 
Besides  issuing  formal  monthly  publica- 
tions that  tell  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  his  office,  Doctor  Snow  points  the  way 
for  local  authorities  by  covering  a  whole 
sanitaiy  subject  in  a  special  bulletin  that 
he  is  not  afraid  to  make  interesting.  For 
example.  Bulletin  Separate  No.  6  is  a 
comprehensive  and  popular  statement  of 
the  theory  and  methods  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. It  has  been  reprinted  twice  be- 
cause the  people  asked  for  more  copies 
than  Doctor  Snow  believed  they  could 
want.  It  discusses  first  "The  Sewage 
Problem  and  the  Law,"  gives  **A  Review 
of  Some  Available  Methods  of  Sew- 
age Treatment  for  California,"  describes 
"Septic  Tanks."  and  tells  how  to  make 
"Residential  Sewage  Disposal  Plants.' 
This  bulletin  leaves  Uttle  to  be  said  about 
sewage  and  practical  sanitation. 

As  afi  example  of  Dr.  Snow's  striking 
method  of  attracting  attention  to  his 
subject  so  that  people  will  read,  the 
following  extract  from  another  bulletin, 
about  tuberculosis,  may  suffice: 

TKB  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA   VERSUS  THE 
TUBERCLE  BACILLUS 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  at  last  fairly  on  trial 

in  California.  The  c.ise  li.is  btcn  pending 
before  the  Court  of  Public  Opinion  since  1871. 
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Since  that  time  the  evidence  in  the  case  has 

been  steadily  accumulating.  Serious  complica- 
tions have  arisen  through  the  implication  of 
many  "higher<ups."  It  has  been  found  that 
the  criminal  bacillus  has  been  aided  and 
abetted  by  big  business  interests  —  the  milk 
producers,  the  tenement  house  budders,  the 
timid  physicians  who  fail  to  report  the  victims 
of  the  bacillus,  and  many  other  interests 
friendly  to  the  chief  offender.  But  if  this  were 
all,  a  jury  would  long  ago  have  been  secured 
which  would  have  convicted  the  bacillus  and 
punished  those  who  assisted  it. 

Following  that  introduction  is  a  lucid 
resume  of  the  tuberculosis  situation  in  the 
state,  with  practical  advice  for  a  campaign 
of  eradication,  and  photographs  of  life- 
like models  of  houses  and  tents  arranged 
to  procure  the  "fresh-air"  treatment  and 
of  sanitary  dairies  lu  aid  the  fight  against 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

Either  method  is  worthy  imitation: 
socialization  of  health  officers'  work  by 
personal  contact  at  institutes,  or  stimu- 
lation by  an  intelligent  use  of  imagination 
and  printers'  ink.  Perhaps  a  phrase  of 
warning  will  comprise  the  value  of  these 
examples:  Doctors,  do  not  be  dull. 


OUR  LONG.  SLOW  SCHOUL-FASK 

IF  ONE  read  ihe  latest  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Ldu- 
cation  about  the  salaries  of  public 
school  teachers  and  the  short  school- 
terms  and  the  small  proportion  of  pupils 
who  remain  in  school  long  enough  to 
pn^t  greatly  —  if  one  read  these  facts 
without  considering  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  and  is  going  on,  it  would  be  a 
most  discouraging  experience.  Consider 
these  figures 

The  average  wage  of  all  public  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  teachers  in  all  our  cities,  is  $1.60  a 
day  for  the  working  days  of  the  whole 
year  —  less  than  $500  per  annum;  or 
less  than  lio  a  week. 

The  average  pa\'  in  eleven  states  is  less 
thnn  ?40o;  in  eight  states,  it  is  less  than 
$}oo,  in  two  states,  less  than  §a$o.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  public  school 
teachers  in  the  country  are  minors,  and 
!es5  than  half  of  them  have  had  any 
special  or  adequate  preparation  for  teach- 
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ing;  in  Several  states  from  30  to  30  per 
cent,  of  them  every  year  are  beginners; 

and  in  the  best  states  the  average  length 
of  service  is  less  than  four  years. 

But  these  statistics,  like  mgst  other 
statistics  of  large  averages,  tell  only  a 
part  of  the  stor\*  and  by  far  the  least  en- 
couraging pari.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  pay  of  male  teachers  has  increased 
38  per  cent,  and  of  female  teachers  37 
per  cent.;  and  the  increase  goes  on. 
Moreover,  everybody  who  kntnvs  the 
present  mood  of  the  educational  world 
and  who  interprets  public  sentiment 
intelligently  knows  the  ever  increasing 
earnestness  of  the  people  about  this  very 
subject.  More  important  yet,  the  move- 
ment for  better  schools,  schot)ls  better 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  gathers 
volume  and  earnestness  every  year.  There 
is  no  better  leadership  in  any  department 
of  American  life  than  the  leadership  of 
the  best  minds  now  engaged  in  public 
educational  work. 


NEW  CHINA'S  DIFFICULTIES 

LITTLE  news  escapes  from  China, 
the  most  interesting  country  in 
the  world  just  now,  as  she  takes 

the  tirst  steps  of  her  V\ft  as  a  Republic. 
Ailairs  there  are  complicated  beyond  any 
real  understanding  by  foreigners  except 
those  with  very  special  knowledge;  but 
the  failure  of  any  definite  facts  to  emerge 
from  the  general  scene  of  confusion  serves 
to  justify  the  fear  that  the  new  regime  is 
not  proving  itself  strong  enough  to  rule. 
China  has  drifted  for  several  hundreds  of 
years  and  it  has  not  got  over  the  habit. 
The  revolution  was  an  event  simply 
astounding,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if 
the  land  possessed  personalities  equal 
to  the  task  of  guiding  the  new  patriotic 
movement  which  manifested  itself  in  a 
popular  uprising  unprecedented  in  his^ 
tory. 

The  loan,  which  is  the  first  necessity 
of  the  new  government  -  the  first  re- 
quirement for  the  stability  of  the  new 
order— hangs  fire.  The  six  Great 
Powers  (England,  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Japan,  and  the  United  ST:n.s) 
are  ready  to  "recognize"  the  Republic, 
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•when  they  have  arranged  to  lend  it 

f^no.ooo.ooo.  But  they  insist  on  having 
a  voice  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
—  which  means,  of  course,  a  hand  in 
China's  internal  affairs.  The  feeling  of  the 
Chinese  against  allowing  this  is  so  over- 
whelming that  Yuan  Shi-kai  is  probably 
powerless  to  grant  the  Powers'  demand. 
Yet  money  he  must  have;  the  revolu 


dangerous  radicals,  will  be  classifiable 
as  one  of  the  strong  and  conservative 
bulwarks  of  the  country. 


T 


\MLBUR  WRIGHT 

HE  death  of  Wilbur  Wright  is  re- 
gretted all  over  the  world;  for, 
ailiiuugh  the  aeroplane  is  not  yet 
tionary  army  of  half  a  million  refuses  to  a  machine  of  much  i>ractical  value  (except 
disband  till  paid;  debts  press  from  every  for  show  purposes  and  possibly  in  war)  it 
direction;  necessary  expenses  pile  up;  and  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such  im- 
hh  inexperienced  ministry  is  imnble  to  provcments  will  be  made  in  it  as  to  make 
procure  revenues  to  meet  the  most  ab-  air-travel  and  transportation  a  praclical 
solute  daily  necessities  of  the  government,  thing.  And  Mr.  Wright>  if  he  had  lived. 
The  President  of  China  must  have  money  might  have  done  much  more  to  bring  this 
and  have  it  quickly,  or  utter  anarchy  will  to  pass.  His  fame  as  an  inventor  is  secure 
prevail  over  the  efforts  of  the  only  man  —  his  and  his  brother  Mr.  Orville  Wright's, 
who  seems  in  any  way  capable  even  of  They  made  the  first  flying  machine  in  which 
the  attempt  to  form  a  new  nation  out  of    sustained  flights  were  possible,  and  this 


the  broken  wreck  of  the  old. 


CONS F VA T I VI-  SOCl ALl SM 

FWiSV  in  the  field,  the  Socialist 
piirtv  did  this  much  to  commend 
itself  lo  the  patriotic:  it  repu- 


Was  an  epoch-making  achievement. 

He  was  an  interesting  personality  be- 
cause in  most  ways  he  was  so  uninteresting. 
This  is  not  a  mere  epigram  but  a  literal  fact. 
A  man  to  be  admired,  a  "real  man,"  as  we 
say,  of  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, of  a  sly,  quiet  humor,  companion- 
able in  a  way  but  always  aloof  and  almost 


diatcd  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 

Syndicalism"  —  the  policy  of  vbkaice  always  silent;  a  man  who  had  lived  much 

h\  workin;^  men  —  in  unequivocal  terms,  alone;  really  modest,  always  reticent;  with 

1  he  platform  declares  that  any  member  a  certain  dogged  independence  of  spirit 


of  the  Stjcialist  party  "who  advocates 
crime,  sabotage,  or  other  methods  of 

vinh  lu  e  a.s  a  we;ipon  of  the  working  class, 
(n  ill  its  emancipation,  shall  he  cx- 
pelleii  Irom  membership  in  the  party.  " 

h  is  only  within  a  few  months  that 
Amt^rji'A  has  heartl  the  open  proclamation 
of  llic  diHtrine  tli.il  iiuhi>lrial  establish- 
ments belongs  by  riglif  to  the  men  who 
woik  in  I  hem  and  that  they  are  pcr- 
leillv  jiMilird  in  destroying  them  by  fire 
iir  (Ivitamite,  or  in  taking  possession  of  scientifically  made. 
Ihem  l>v  fotve.  but  the  astonishingly 
suifi  .1.  ( f  pf.iiue  which  the  new  gospel 
lias  wnn  *ii  t)>t  Unmh  of  large  bodies  of 
^^iikingmrn  in  one  of  the  most  disquieting 
kMii^  111  Ihr  limes. 

Ilils  h  IK'I  i-dt';m,  nor  has  it  any 
M<((  ol  ioiuietliori  with  Stjciaiism.  and  it 
i\  M  ilnering  that  the  Socialist 

MMV  «iMV<>Wfc  W  profnptly  and  positively. 
It  ttWV  *'       '^^'^''''i'^^'''  whom 

^  hm        br«'"H»il  up  to  regard  as 


which  seemed  to  scorn  making  advances, 
yet  a  kindly  man.  He  was  as  indifferent 
to  kings  as  to  the  merely  curious.  Lean, 
shrewd,  self-possessed,  fame  and  fortune 
made  as  few  changes  in  him  as  in  any  man 
thai  they  ever  Icil  on. 

He  worked  with  an  heroic  devotion  to 
an  idea,  unperturbed  by  failureafterfailure 
and  by  public  indifference:  and  his  success 
was  hard  and  fairly  won.  it  was  not  an 
accident  but  the  result  of  experiments 


H 


OHIO'S  NEW  CONSTITUTION 

ERE  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 

new  constitution  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
Slate  of  Ohio  for  their  approval  or  re- 
jection: 

l.e[;islation  may  be  secured  and  the 
Constitution  amended  by  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 
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Five  of  the  six  Supreme  Judges  must 
concur  to  set  aside  a  law  as  unconstitu- 
tkmal. 

Women  are  given  the  right  to  vote. 

All  candidates  for  state  ofllces  arc  to 
be  nominated  by  primaries;  United  States 
Senators  are  to  be  nominated  by  tiie  people, 
and  a  Presidential  preference  vote  is  to 
be  taken. 

All  appointive  state  positions  are  put 
under  civil  service  rules. 

The  legislatnre  b  anthorbed  to  re- 
move all  state  officers,  including  judges, 
on  hearing. 

The  legislature  is  authorized  to  regulate 
the  issue  and  sale  of  corporation  stock. 

The  legislature  is  authorized  to  regulate 
bill-boaid  advertising. 

Incomes,  inheritances,  franchises,  and 
minerals  in  situ  are  to  be  taxed. 

The  Torrens  system  of  land  transfer  is 
to.  be  adopted.  (Under  the  Torrens  sys- 
tem, a  land-owTicr  takes  proof  of  his  title 
to  an  ofTicial  who,  being  satisfied  of  its 
validity,  registers  the  land.  Thereafter 
the  State  guarantees  the  title,  and  the 
land  can  be  sold  only  by  recording  the 
transfer  on  the  registrar's  book  ) 

Appeal  litigation  is  to  be  restrict^; 
except  in  felony  cases  there  may  be  but 
one  trial  and  one  review. 

Jurors  need  not  agree  unanimously 
in  civil  suits. 

Capital  punishment  is  to  be  abolished. 


CLEANING  UP  MICHIGAN 

ALTHOUGH  harassed  by  the  unrest 
and  agitation  among  women,  new 
doctrines  which  the  old-fashioned 
politician  "views  with  alarm  "  nnd  thrcr^t- 
ening  labor  troubles,  the  public  in  its 
private  moments  still  has  time  to  attend 
to  such  fundamentals  as  warring  on  flies 
and  mosquitoes  and  taking  care  of  its 
health.  The  response  to  the  scries  of 
articles  on  how  to  get  rid  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes  in  this  magazine  shows  a 
tremendous  interest  in  this  subject  of 
every  day  comfort. 

And  the  flv  and  mosquito  campaign  is 
only  one.  Such  another  is  the  following 
hopeful  story  of  one  of  the  men  interested 
in  the  sanitary  reform  of  Michigan.  . 


Wc  asked  the  commissioner  of  schools  of 
every  one  of  the  eighty-three  counties  of  Mich- 
igan to  help  in  establishing  sanitary  cnvirun- 
ments  for  rural  schools,  a  pure  supply  of  drinking 
water,  individual  drinking  cups,  well  ventilated 
school  rooms,  sanitary  outhouses  (about  $0  per 
cent,  of  these  were  insanitary)  and  pleasant 
school  grounds.  The  commissioners  went  to 
work  with  the  state  board  of  health,  and  great 
progress  has  already  been  made. 

Our  next  move  was  to  enlist  the  scn  frp-,  of 
the  70.000  grangers  of  the  state  in  the  work  of 
sanitary  educatkm;  to  show  them  the  sanitary 
problem  through  the  eyes  of  their  commis- 
sioners of  schools.  I'he  results  have  been  mar- 
vdOttS.  Many  of  the  granges  appointed 
committees  on  health;  the  lecturers  of  the 
granges  incorporated  health  topics  in  their  pro- 
grammes. The  lecturer  of  the  state  grange. 
Miss  Jennie  Buell,  has  prepared  a  special  health 
programme  for  her  quarterly  bulletin.  We 
have  focused  the  eyes  of  the  rural  folk  on  the 
dangers  of  insanitary  environments. 

We  next  enlisted  the  Women's  Clubs  fnm 
which  the  response  was  almost  "ipnntaneous. 
We  appealed  lo  the  managers  of  railways  to 
codperate  with  the  state  board  of  health  in 
providing  sanitary  coaches:  the  abolition  of  the 
common  drinking  cup,  sanitary  closets  on  trains 
and  at  depots,  and  thisiipart  of  the  movement 
is  going  forward  successfully. 

The  United  Commercial  Tra\'elers  have 
joined  the  campaign  for  better  environments  for 
hotels,  outdoor  and  indoor  closets,  abandonment 
of  the  common  roller  towel  (Michigan,  as  yet, 
has  no  law  against  its  use)  and  better  conditions 
in  nUway  depots  and  on  railway  coaches. 
These  boys  are  our  fl\  itig  squadron  in  sanitary 
education.    They  are  getting  results. 

Wc  have  enlisted  the  newspapers  in  the  work 
and  the  preachers  of  al!  the  churches. 

Recently  there  has  been  organized  an  enthu- 
siastic, cfiicient,  active  state  health  officers' 
association.  This  oiganization  is  the  regular 
army  of  the  forward  movement  lor  sanitary 
education. 


THF  CLIMB  OF  THE  PENSION  TAX 

ON  AN  accompanying  page  is  a 
diagram  that  shows  graphically 
how  determined  our  politicians 
are  that  the  country  shall  never  abandon 
its  habit  of  contributing  lilKTalls'  in  the 
name  of  patriotism;  how  firmlN'  resolved 
they  are  that  the  mere  death  of  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  the  growing  up  of 
their  children  shall  never  be  allowed  to 
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interfere  with  our  pious  benevolence,  and 
how  shrewdly  they  meet  the  danger  of  the 
natural  disappearance  of  the  veteran  and 
the  mechanical  extinction  of  the  tax. 

It  is  now  forty-seven  years  since  General 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  One  year  later  the  Government 
was  distributing  $15,450,000  in  pennons. 
This  year»  half  a  century  later,  the  Govern- 
ment is  distributing  $183,780,000.  By 
far  the  greater  pa  it  of  those  who  went  to 
the  war  are  dead;  wounds  and  disease 
incurred  in  the  service  have  either  healed 
or  done  their  work  long  since;  widows 
Ion?'  <tnce  have  joined  the  husbands  they 
mourned,  and  dependent  orphans  have 
become  grandparents.  But  the  pension 
bill  keeps  g^ng  up.  Pensioners  depart, 
but  pension  bill  is  with  us  forever. 
Ific  (il  ji  vis  of  our  solicitude  pass  beyond 
its  rcacli,  but  Congress  creates  new  ones 
for  us,  and  gives  them  bigger  stipends. 
The  processes  of  time  must  not  be  suffered 
to  waste  or  lessen  the  pension  bill:  politi- 
cians and  claim  agents  watch  it  with  tender 
interest;  no  sooner  dues  it  betray  a 
tendency  to  decrease  than  they  rusli  to 
its  aid  with  restoratives  devised  to  create 
new  classes  of  beneficiaries,  to  augment 
the  rates  of  payment,  and  do  away  with 
the  need  of  proofs. 

Look  at  the  diagram,  and  you  will 
notice  that  after  the  close  of  the  war  the 
expenditure  for  pensions  increased,  at- 
tained its  natural  maximum  in  eight 
years,  and  began  a  natural  decline.  The 
decline  would  have  continued  —  had  not 
the  pension-agents  (by  this  time  developed 
into  a  shrewd  and  powerful  bodv  at  Wash- 
ington) succeeded  ui  persuading  llic  poli- 
ticians that  a  big,  permanent  pension 
fund  could  be  used  with  tremendous 
effect  in  political  work.  Incidentally, 
the  promoters  of  the  "protective"  tariff 
idea  realized  that  to  pay  a  big  pension 
bill  a  high  tariff  would  be  a  necessity,  and 
that  every  pensioner  would  be  an  interested 
advocate  of  a  higher  and  ever  higher  tariff, 
tn  1878  began  a  systematic,  artificial 
stimulation  of  pension  legislation.  It  has 
continued  ever  since.  The  Arrears  Act  of 
1878  instantly  doubled  the  bill  —  and 
gave  the  first  opening  to  fraud.  There 
has  followed,  whenever  it  was  needed. 


some  new  Act  to  boost  pension  paxments. 
Notice,  though,  in  the  diagram,  that  in 
1893  the  index  line  suddenly  drops.  That 
was  the  year  Grover  Qeveland  came  in 
for  his  second  term  and  started  investiga* 
tion  of  pension  frauds.  They  were  con- 
tinued by  McKinley's  honest  Com- 
missioner, H .  Clay  Evans.  Despite  all  that 
the  politicians  and  the  pension  agents 
could  do  for  it,  the  expenditure  continued 
about  even  until  1907.  That  year  the 
Republican  Congress,  under  the  spur  of  an 
approaching  election,  passed  a  series  of 
pension  promoters,  notably  the  Age  Act. 
The  bill  ran  to  153  millions  in  1008,  and 
162  millions  in  1909.  Look  at  the  dia- 
gram, and  you  will  see  that  in  the 
last  two  years  the  index  Une  has  fallen 
—  not  much,  but  still  fallen  — down  to 
162  millions  in  1911,  and  158  millions  last 
year.  It  was  clearly  time  to  do  something, 
especially  as  another  election  was  coming 
on. 

Cnn:7rcss  has  done  something.  It  has 
passed,  and  President  Taft  has  signed,  a 

bervice  Pension"  Act  of  much  ingenuity, 
calculated  to  raise  the  pension-tax  by 
about  25  millions  of  dollars  —  $25,797,702, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Pension 
Bureau.  This  is  the  biggest  single  raise 
ever  made.  Half  a  century  ajUr  Ap- 
pomattox it  adds  to  the  aheaiy 
expenditure  in  p^niioui  a  mm  equal  to 
the  total  amount  paid  in  1868  to  the  teal 
deserjtng  and  needy  heroes  of  the  war. 
How  much  more  it  will  add  next  year  and 
the  next  we  are  not  told,  but  doubtless 
the  annual  increase  during  the  next  de- 
cade will  be  gratifying;  the  200  million 
mark  ought  easily  to  be  passed  next  year, 
when  we  shall  be  paying  out  annually 
for  an  army  that  long  ago  ceased  to  exist 
double  what  it  costs  to  support  the 
largest  existing  army  in  the  world  —  that 
of  Germany. 

It  is  a  supererogatory  virtue  off  the  new 
law  that  it  very  largely  increases  the 
operating  cost  of  the  Bureau  —  this  will 
now  be  between  three  and  four  millions. 

To  raise  the  185  millkms  of  dollars  which 
pensions  will  cost  this  year,  the  Government 
will  allow  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States  to  contribute  a  two 
dollar  bill.  Every  head  of  a  household 
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THE  RELENTLESS  RISE  OP  THE  PENSION  FUND 
WHICH,  tOT  POR  ITS  artificiai  stimulation  by  politicians  and  pension  AGBNTS,  WOULD 

HAVE  RbACHbO  ITS  NATURAL  MAXIMUM  IN  I874 
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chips  in  twenty  cents  a  week  — ten  dollars 
a  >  ear.  This  is  pure  disinterested  charity ! 
What  a  source  of  satisfaction  it  ought  to 

be  to  each  of  us  to  remember  that  we  are 
not  selecting  the  objects  of  our  gifts! 
They  are  named  for  us  by  politicians  and 
bureau  officials;  in  fact,  pretty  much 
anybody  who  wants  a  pension  and  b 
willing  to  malte  a  few  alTidavits  ran  h:ive 
one,  and  the  list  includes  a  prodigious 
number  of  perjurers,  forgers,  camp- 
followers,  deserters,  and  bogus  widows. 
What  a  satisfaction  it  ought  to  be  for  us 
to  remember  that  it  is  no  longer  even 
pretended  that  pensions  are  given  only  to 
patriots  who  deserve  and  need  Ihcni! 
Under  the  law  any  one  who  spent  90  days 
in  the  recruiting  camp  now  gets  a  pension, 
whether  he  needs  it  or  not.  ft  was 
proposed  to  refuse  to  give  to  those  who 
already  had  an  income  of  $2400  a  year, 
but  the  pusillanimous  suggestion  was 
rejected;  9,000  pensioners  have  confessed 
to  the  Bvireau  tliat  they  have  a  greater 
income  than  that  (some  are  millionaires), 
but  it  would  cost  more  in  clerk  hire  to  go 
into  this  than  it  would  to  pass  out  the 
money.  What  does  any  American  family 
that  pays  its  $10  tax  into  the  pension  fund 
care  where  the  money  goes? —  care  whether 
the  lecipient  or  the  contributor  needs  it 
more? 


HUNGRY  ENGLAND  AND 
*  SOCIALISM 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  journalist  in 
London  discovered  the  horrors 
of  the  Hast  End.  At  least  he 
thought  he  discovered  them,  for  he  saw 
no  mention  of  them  in  the  daily  press. 
He  planned  a  series  of  articles  that  would 
stir  London.  Surely  the  people  in  the 
clubs  on  Piccadilly  and  the  residents  uf 
Mayfair  and  Kensington  were  ignorant 
of  the  horrors  of  Whitechapd  and  Poplar! 
He  would  tell  of  the  homes  that  were 
without  fires  when  the  thermometer  was 
live  degrees  above  zero;  of  the  starving 
children  who  ran  barefoot,  their  little 
toes  raw  with  the  cold;  of  the  gaunt  men 
who,  failing  in  their  search  for  work,  sang 
"Britons  never  shall  be  slaves  '  as  they 
begged  for  pennies  through  the  streets! 


The  articles  were  powerful  examples  of 
the  muckrakefs  art.  The  Australian 
carried  them  to  the  editor  of  a  morning 
pnper  and  sat  expectantly  while  the 
Englishman  glanced  over  sheet  after  sheet. 
The  editor  became  excited.  Finally  he 
flung  the  articles  upon  the  floor  and 
turned  upon  the  writer. 

"Englishmen  don't  want  to  hear  of 
this!"  he  cried  fiercely.  "No,  sir!  And 
British  papers  do  not  want  to  publish 
it!  We  know  that  this  poverty  exists, 
but  England  has  been  Merrie  England 
for  ten  centuries  and  by  the  grace  of  Cod 
we'll  keep  it  so!" 

Nevertheless,  Socialists  have  come 
nearer  realizing  their  dreams  in  En^and 
than  they  have  in  any  other  European 
country;  and  Socialism  is  everywhere 
the  instrument  through  which  poverty 
and  discontent  make  their  protests  heard. 
The  audience  that  the  British  press  denied 
them,  the  Socialists  have  found  upon  the 
stump;  and  they  have  proved  to  this 
audience  that  the  boast  of  a  happy  Eng- 
land is  a  sorry  sham.  Their  indictment 
of  conditbns  as  they  are  has  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  so  that  govern- 
ment by  "gentlemen  has  given  way  to 
government  by  laboring  men.  A  Socialist 
and  labor  leader,  John  Bums,  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet;  and  the  dominating  per- 
sonality in  the  present  British  Govern- 
ment is  Uoyd  George,  who  calls  himself  a 
Radical  but  who  is  to  all  intents  a  practical 
Socialist, 

These  are  changes  that  completely 
alter  the  principles  upon  which  legislation 
is  made  in  England,  liic  great  Cabinet 
crises  now  arise  not  over  questions  of  trade 
but  over  bills  to  effect  a  more  eipiable 
distribution  of  taxes  or  the  betterment  of 
working  conditions  in  the  great  industries. 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth,  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine,  shows  how  far  England  has 
drifted  from  the  idyllic  peace  and  feudal 
ideals  of  povcrnment  of  the  "Merrie 
England"  of  sentimental  retrospect.  In- 
deed, he  himself  suggested  the  title,  "The 
Land  of  Fulfilment,"  that  appears  over 
the  article,  after  he  had  made  a  carrful 
stud)  of  the  advance  of  Socialism  in 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England. 
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As  he  aptly  says,  "England  has  awakened 
hungry,"  and  the  answer  to  its  cry  is  the 
threat  of  complete  Socialistic  domination. 


THE  BEST  WORK  OF  OUR  TIME 

THE  stimulus  to  the  upbuilding  of 
farm-life  that  is  to  be  given  by 
the  financial  help  of  Messrs.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  the  extent 
of  $1,000,000  is  a  most  excellent  deed  in 
itself,  but  it  is  also  a  suggestive  indication 
of  the  advanced  stage  which  this  move- 
ment has  reached.  Bankers  also  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  giving  their  help, 
and  boards  of  trade  in  many  cities  and 
towns.  There  is  no  other  genuine  and 
fundamental  movement  in  American  life 
comparable  in  its  earnestness  to  this 
many-sided  effort  to  build  up  country  life. 

The  work  provided  for  by  Messrs  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  is  in  the  main,  "farm- 
demonstration"  work  the  method  of 
instructing  the  farmer  on  his  own  land, 
which  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  worked  out 
so  helpfully  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
same  method  is  to  be  used,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, nuw  also  in  some  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  states.  It  was  a  great  discovery 
(for  it  b  worthy  to  be  called  a  discovery) 
that  the  most  direct  way  to  improve 
agriculture  is  to  send  teachers  to  the 
farmers.  It  seems  absurdly  simple.  But 
it  has  already  proved  to  be  the  most  im» 
portant  economic  force  in  the  post- 
bellum  history  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  General  Education  board  which 
has  for  many  years  given  very  substantial 
help  to  the  farm-demonstfatioQ  work  in  the 
Southern  States  has  now  begun  another 
attack  on  the  problem  of  building  up 
country  life.  The  rural  school  in  most 
parts  tX  the  country  is  feeble  and  unfit — 
at  once  a  result  and  a  cause  of  inefficiency. 
1  his  Board  has  quiet !>'  and  conservatively 
begun  the  building-up  of  a  certain  number 
of  country  public  schools  in  strategic 
places  to  do  the  tasks  that  the  count r\ 
schools  of  the  future  must  do,  schools 
which  shall  not  only  teach  children  what 
they  must  know,  by  right  methods,  but 
that  shall  be  living  and  oi-ganizing  and 
Stimulating  institutions  for  all  the  people 


in  their  communities.  This  Board  has  also 
given  ^230,000  toward  the  endowment  of 
a  School  of  Country  Life  in  the  George 

Peabody  Q)llege  for  Teachers,  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  men  and  women  will  be 
trained  to  make  the  right  kmd  of  country 
schools. 

Mr.  Montfiore  G.  Kahn,  of  New  York, 
has  munificently  provided  for  the  beginning 
of  work  upon  another  phase  of  the  land- 
ward movement  by  his  gilt  of  the  perpet- 
ual use  of  13,000  acres  in  New  Jersey  to  be 
let,  rent  free,  in  ten  acre  lots,  to  immigrants 
who  come  from  foreign  rural  communities. 

To  describe  such  plans  of  work  in 
merely  general  terms  is  not  easy  without 
apparent  exaggeration.  But  this  is  a 
conservative  statf^mont:  during  the  noises 
of  our  time — the  noises  of  politic*;,  of 
finance,  of  big  business,  of  iaix)r  —  whicli 
attract  and  distract  us,  there  Is  no  other 
work  going  on  in  our  country  comparable 
in  its  constructive  value  to  such  well- 
directed  efforts  as  these  to  make  country 
life  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what  it  will 
become  —  the  nursery  of  the  nation. 


TO  GIVE  CREDIT  WHERE  IT  IS  DUE 

THERE  are  good  farmers  in  the 
United  States  paying  10  per  cent, 
interest  on  mortf'ages  upon  their 
farms  of  200  or  300  acres.  The  holder 
of  the  mortgage  can  ask  that  it  be  paid 
off  at  any  time  upcm  notice.  Beyond  this 
the  farmer  has  practically  no  credit 
facilities  unless  it  be  a  crop  mortgage  at  a 
ruinous  rate. 

In  contrast  to  this,  in  Germany,  Ireland, 
and  Denmark  there  are  farmers  with  only 
a  few  acres  and  but  a  small  income  who 
can  borrow  money  upon  their  notes  at 
4  per  cent,  for  any  legitimate  farm  use 
even  if  they  are  tenants  and  not  landowners. 
And  men  with  land  can  mortgage  it  at  a 
low  rate  and  the  mortgage  can  not  be 
terminated  until  they  wish  it. 

Our  system  almost  ignores  the  individual 
f  irmer  and  it  cripples  his  operations  by 
denial  of  credit  as  the  operations  of  any 
other  manufacturer  are  crippled  when 
credit  is  withheld.  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  mortgages  may  be  had  on 
good  terms,  but  there  are  many  places 
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where  farmers  cannot  get  mortgage  loans 
even  on  good  securities.   In  America 

tlie  making  of  a  mortgage  loan  is  essen* 

tiallv  a  local  transaction  and  it  will  be  so 
until  Americans  have  also  established 
institutions  to  issue  bonds  instead  of 
individual  mortgages.  American  farm 
mortgages  are  not  available  securities  in 
the  sense  in  which  railroad  bonds  are 
available,  nevertheless  the  average  mort- 
gage security  is  greater  than  the  security 
of  railroad  bonds.  When  we  consider 
the  low  rate  of  interest  paid  on  railroad 
bonds,  municipal  bonds,  etc.,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  tiiat  mortgage  bonds  by 
proper  methods  would  have  similar  re- 
sults. That  is  what  has  oome  about  in 
Europe. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ni  Ger- 
many the  same  conditions  existed  except 
that  the  situation  was  more  acute.  The 
Seven  Years*  War  was  just  over.  Build- 
ings were  in  ruins  and  farm  equipment 
was  destroyed.  Money  for  improvements, 
tools,  and  implements  was  necessary. 
That  situation  created  the  Landstbe^t,  an 
association  made  up  of  the  farmers  them- 
selves who  issue  bonds  secured  by  the  credit 
of  all  the  members  and  lend  the  money  from 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  upon  mortgage  at  a 
low  interest  to  such  members  as  need  it; 
and  the  mortgage  continues  until  the 
borrower  wishes  to  pay  it  off.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  LandschafUn  have 
given  the  German  farmer  a  credit  that  the 
American  farmer  lacks,  and  needs.  In 
all  that  time  the  members  of  the  various 
Landscbajku  have  never  been  called  upon 
even  to  help  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
for  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  has 
never  failed;  and  in  that  time,  though 
now  and  then  the  bonds  have  depreciated 
in  value,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  as 
steady  as  Government  securities.  Some- 
thing like  $6oo,cx>o,ooo  is  invested  in  these 
iMndschaff  bonds  at  present,  to  the  vast 
benefit  of  German  agriculture. 

II 

But  the  mortgage  on  the  farm  corre- 
sponds only  to  the  bonds  of  a  manufactur- 
ing company.  For  its  working  capital, 
the  manufacturing  company  applies  to 
the  banks,  its  stairs  are  fairly  large» 


its  business  known,  and  its  credit  gocxl. 
It  can  borrow  money  upon  its  notes. 
•But  the  farmer  can  not.  He  has  generally 
to  provide  his  working  capital  himself,  or 
go  without.  If  his  farm  is  already  mort- 
gaged and  he  needs  a  dozen  or  so  head  of 
stock,' or  money  to  tile  drain  or  to  use  for 
any  other  proper  purpose  that  will  make 
the  farm  more  profitable,  he  has  no  sure 
source  from  which  to  get  that  money. 
Our  credit  system  does  not  supply  it. 

Abroad,  the  codperative  bank  provides 
this  much  needed  credit.  In  principle 
it  resembles  the  Landschaft  —  a  number  of 
farmers  in  a  district  form  themselves  into 
an  association.  Every  member  assumes 
unlimited  liability  for  the  debts  of  the 
association.  The  credit  of  the  associa- 
tion is  not  based  upon  land,  as  it  is  in  the 
Landscbajt,  but  upon  the  earning  power 
<A  its  members.  This  has  been  sufficient 
to  raise  whatever  sums  have  been  neces- 
sary'. iMorcover,  none  of  these  banks 
have  failed  or  had  to  call  upon  the  mem- 
bers to  pay  liabilities.  As  every  member 
is  liable  for  all  the  debts,  candidates  for 
membersliip  are  carefully  scrutinized  and 
the  v>'ork  of  the  officers  is  constantly 
watched.  As  the  loans  made  by  the 
codperative  banks  are  secured  only  by 
the  notes  of  the  borrower,  the  banks  de- 
mand to  know  that  the  money  is  borrowed 
for  some  legitimate  farm  use  and  that  it  is 
used  for  that  purpose.  And  these  loans 
are  like  the  Landschaft  mortgages  —  long 
time  loans  and  not  subject  to  call. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Ignited  States 
the  farmer  has  no  certain  place  to  get 
money  by  mortgaging  his  farm.  He 
must  fmd  some  kical  capitalist  willing  to 
lend  him  the  money,  and  often  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  high  rate.  If  his  farm  is 
mortgaged,  his  alHlity  to  raise  money  for 
proper  and  necessary  running  expenses 
and  improvements  amounts  practically 
to  nothing.  If  a  farmer  lacking  the 
ready  cash  should  wish  to  buy  a  traction 
engine  that  would  be  a  good  investment 
for  him,  he  can  not  get  money  at  a  low 
rate  to  buy  it.  He  buys  it  "on  time." 
The  manufacturer  is  lending  him  the 
money  and  the  manufacturer  cannot 
afford  to  do  it  cheaply.  So  it  goes;  from 
beginning  to  end  our  greatest  industry 
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is  crippled  for  lack  of  credit  and  banking 
facilities  —  and  needlessly  so.  for  what 

has  bwn  done  in  Germany,  in  Denmark, 
in  Ireland,  even  in  India,  can  be  done  in 
America.  We  have  come  to  t  he  t  ime  w  hen 
wc  need  to  have  it  done.  It  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  cost  of  food. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHILD 

GO  and  see  what  baby  is  doing  and 
tell  him  to  stop  it,"  expresses  the 
philosophy  on  which  child  c^'kch- 
tion  has  been  conducted.  "Discipline" 
iias  meant  the  rcstramt  of  the  child  irom 
doing  things  he  wants  to  do. 

The  wisest  word  on  the  subject  spoken 
in  many  a  day  is  that  on  which  Madam 
Montessori  bases  her  teaching:  the  true 
and  better  way  is  to  encourage  the  child 
to  do  what  he  wants  to  do,  not  to  restrain 
him  from  doing  it.  The  child,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  is  striving  for  his  own 
good  more  wisely  than  the  parent  or  the 
teacher  who  checks  him.  What  he  needs 
is  guidance,  not  hindrance. 

If  we  could  only  understand  that  the 
child  is  always  obeying  the  law  of  his  life, 
which  is  the  law  of  action,  movement, 
ttcperimcnt,  investigation,  with  the  single 
end  of  improving  himself;  is  h'terally 
ahva>  s  bent  on  educating  himself  —  not, 
of  course,  that  that  is  his  conscious  aim, 
but  it  is  the  aim  of  nature  whose  irresist- 
ible instinct  keeps  him  busy.  We  com- 
plain that  the  child  won't  be  quiet  won't 
be  "good."  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should 
be,  if  to  be  "good"  means  to  abandon 
his  right  to  develop  himself  through 
pushing  and  pulling  and  tearing  and 
knocking  down  and  running  away  and 
his  right  to  protest  by  screaming  and 
scratching  when  he  is  overborne  and  com- 
pelled traitorously  to  deny  the  voice  of 
nature  in  his  faithful  breast. 

As  he  so  continually  —  and  mistakenly 
—  is.  What  patient  mother  who,  tiring 
at  last  of  her  little  son's  awkward  efforts 
to  feed  himself,  takes  the  spoon  into  her 
own  hands  hut  is  grieved  at  the  scream  of 
anger  that  rewards  her  "kindly"  act. 
"What  a  temper  he  has!"  No,  that 
wasn't  temper  at  all;  it  was  a  loyal 
protest  against  being  thwarted  in  his 
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duty  of  developing  his  muscles  and  his 
eye-judgment  through  the  efforts  he  was 
making  with  such  admirable  patience  and 
such  sober  joy.  His  supper  was  of  far 
less  importance  to  him  than  the  eating 
of  his  supper.  Action  is  always  far  more 
important  to  a  child  than  is  the  end 
achieved  by  the  action.  That  is  the  basis 
of  the  misunderstanding  that  commonly 
prevails  between  the  child  and  his  parents. 
Their  idea  is  to  get  him  dressed;  bis  idea 
is  the  operatbn  of  dressing.  In  struggling 
to  accomplish  that  complicated  series  of 
movements,  ever  so  laboriously  and 
patiently,  he  finds  the  joy  of  self- 
improvement;  his  eyes,  his  fingers,  the 
muscles  of  his  body  "function";  that  Is, 
they  enter  upon  their  appointed  use. 
That  is  tl^e  \v:}\'  in  which  he  lives,  just  as 
his  parents  live  la  tlie  more  mature  strug- 
gles of  the  adult  world.  The  child  has  a 
right  to  live  and  to  be  understood.  He 
has  a  right  to  protest  the  best  way  he 
can  when  his  instinct  is  forcibly  violated 
by  mistaken  kindliness,  and  the  scream 
and  the  sulk  ought  not  to  tempt  patents 
to  bewail  his  "temper";  it  ought  to  warn 
them  that  they  are  somehow  invading 
the  rights  of  a  personality  as  sacred  as 
their  own,  as  fully  entitled  to  respect  as 
their  own, 

"What  would  become  of  us,"  asks 
Madame  Montessori  in  a  striking  passage. 

What  would  become  of  us  If  we  fell  into  the 
midst  of  a  population  of  jugglers,  or  of  quick- 
change  impersonators  of  the  variety  hall? — if. 
as  we  continued  to  act  in  our  usual  way,  we  s.iw 
ourselves  assailed  by  these  sleight-of-hand  per- 
formers, hustled  into  our  clothes,  fed  » 
rapidly  that  we  could  scarcdy  swallow,  if 
everything  we  tried  to  do  was  snatched  from 
our  hands  and  completed  in  a  twinkling  and  we 
ourselves  reduced  to  impotence  and  to  a 
humiliating  inertia?  Not  knowing  how  else 
to  express  ourselves,  we  should  defend  our- 
selves from  these  madmen  with  bbws  and 
yells:  and  they,  having  only  the  best  will 
in  the  world  to  serve  us,  would  call  us  naughty, 
rebelliuui,  and  incapable  of  doing  anything. 

Whatever  merits  or  demerits  there  mav 
be  about  the  new  Italian  system  as  a 
whole,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Madame  A!ontessori  has  laid  its  basis  on  a 
profound  principle  of  epochal  importance. 
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dead  in  the  chase,  they  die,  not  from  over- 
strain of  any  particular  organ,  such  as  the 
heart,  but  fiom  sheer  chemkal  poisoning 
due  to  the  unexpelled  toxins  of  fatigue. 

The  essential  thing  in  rest  is  the  time  at 
which  it  comes.  Rest  postponed  is  rest  more 
than  proportionately  deprived  of  virtue.  Fa- 
tigue let  run  is  a  debt  to  be  paid  at  compound 
interest.  Maggiori  ilunrad  that,  after  a 
doubled  task,  iTiusde  requires  not  double,  but 
four  times  as  long  a  rest  for  recuperation,  and 
a  similar  need  for  more  than  proportionately 
increased  rest  afler  excessive  woric  is  true  also 
of  our  other  tissues,  and  of  our  oiganism  ui  its 
totality. 
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The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  the  world 
entirely  change  its  attitude  toward  the 
insane  and  toward  dumb  animals.  It  is 
certainly  time  to  alter  our  attitude  toward 
little  children;  time  to  abandon  the  ignor- 
ant and  heathenish  habit  of  whipping  and 
scolding  them  into  that  outwanl  "obe- 
dience" which  is  death,  not  life,  and  to 
enter  into  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  particular  conditions  of  child-life  and 
so  assist  it  to  blossom  naturally  and 
sweetly,  and  very  much  more  swiftly,  into 
new  beauty  and  usefulness. 


FATIGUE  AND  POISON 

IT  IS  too  bad  what  some  people  will 
do  for  money  1"  was  the  frivolous 
rejoinder  of  an  unregenerate  wit  when 
told  that  an  acquaintance  had  gone  to 
work.  That  it  really  is  too  bad  what 
some  people  will  do  for  money  may  be  a 
serious  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
reads  Miss  Josephine  Goldmark's  book  on 
the  effects  of  overwork. 

A  tired  person.  Miss  Gokimark  says, 
and  says  with  perfect  scientific  truth,  as 
aU  biolo^sts  and  ph\  sicians  would  agree 
—  a  tired  person  is  a  poisoned  person. 
Life  consists  in  changes  in  the  cells  of  the 
living  person;  these  are  constantly  seizing 
upon  nutritive  elements  in  food  and  the 
air  and  casting  olT  outworn,  dead  matter. 
When  a  person  is  at  work  the  process  of 
breaking  down  goes  on  in  the  celk  more 
rapidly  than  when  he  is  at  rest,  and  goes 
faster  than  the  up-building  process.  But 
there  is  a  point  beyorui  which  the  one 
kind  of  chemical  change  cannot  go  in 
excess  of  the  other  kind  wiliiuut  harm. 
There  is  a  delicate  \w'\nt  at  which  activity 
must  be  balanced  by  rest.  So  long  as  this 
point  is  not  passed,  all  is  well:  the  body 
mechanically  purifies  itself,  like  a  running 
stream.  1  he  nuxiuus  pruducts  of  labor 
are  diminated,  and  renewing  tissue  is 
built*  But  that  point  passed,  the  eliminat- 
ing prrKess  is  clogged  and  quickl>'  deranged 
and  injured.  The  tired  man  is  poisoned 
by  his  own  waste  products. 

Health,  even  life  itself.  Miss  Goldmark 
points  out,  hangs  upon  the  metabolic 
balance.  In  extreme  instances  of  over- 
cxertbn,  as  when  bunted  animals  drop 


Miss  Goldmark  has  spent  jive  years 
studying   the   physwlogicil   effects  of 

fatigue,  and  the  resulting  economic  effects 
of  overwork.  The  puint  ot  her  book  is 
to  put  the  case  against  over-long  hours 
on  a  scientific  basis.  She  gives  new  force 
and  a  new  language  to  the  argument 
especially  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  from  the  greed  of  their  employers. 
And  she  makes  it  scientifically  dear  how 
it  comes  about,  and  necessarily  must  come 
about,  that  long  hours  and  over-speeding 
must  result  in  deterioration  of  the  human 
machine  and  in  inferior  and  more  costly 
output. 


"A  CALAVERAS  EVF.NING" 

ON  IL  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  a 
school  teacher  is  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  English 
in  pupils  that  have  not  a  natural  love  of 
good  books.  Mr.  {[dward  Hyatt,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
California,  had  often  encountered  this 
difficulty.  One  of  his  periodical  tours  of 
school  inspection  took  him  again  into 
"  Bret  Hartc's  Country."  as  Cahtornians 
call  the  dbtrict  of  the  central  Sierra 
Nevada  that  was  the  scene  of  most  of  his 
tales  of  the  mining  camps.  This  is  the 
<.ame  territory  that  Mark  Twain  made 
immortal  by  its  real  name  when  he  wrote 
"The  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County." 
Sitting  in  the  "general  store"  beside  a 
big  stove,  Mr.  ll>att  met  men  who  had 
known  both  Bret  llarte  and  Mark  I  wain 
in  the  early  days,  and  he  heard  from  them 
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their  personal  reminiscences  of  those  men 
and  those  times. 

Here  Mr.  Hyatt  found  the  solution  of  his 
problem.  He  went  back  to  his  office  in 
Sacramento  and  wrote  "A  Calaveras 
Evening,"  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  told, 
in  simple,  vivid  style,  of  the  modern 
appearance  of  the  old  mining  camp,  and 
related  the  tales  about  the  authors  as 
they  were  told  to  him  by  the  pioneers. 
With  this  narrative  he  reprinted  the 
"Jumping  Frog"  and  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp."  Then  he  distributed  the 
pamphlet  to  the  tenchef^  nf  the  <;tate,  with 
tlie  suggestion  thai  it  migiit  serve  as  an 

example  of  a  method  by  which  instruction 
in  English  may  be  made  vital  and  real  to 
unresponsive  students,  for  it  brings  a 
subject  that  often  seems  very  far  away 
right  down  to  their  doors,  relating  litera- 
ture to  a  life  they  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. The  pamphlet  has  been  in  great 
demand,  has  been  circulated  hv  Thntisands 
of  copies,  it  has  been  so  usclui  that  Mr. 
Hyatt  recently  caused  another  pamphlet, 
of  similar  design,  to  be  prepared,  describing 
two  other  famous  Califomian  authors. 
John  bwett,  the  founder  of  the  state  s 
public  school  system,  and  John  Muir, 
the  naturalist. 

Hoe  is  a  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  edu- 
cators. Such  ofTicia!  publications  as  these 
of  Mr.  Hyatt's  are  an  inspiration  to  new 
endeavor  and  are  of  enduring  usefulness. 


CAN  THERE  BE  A  UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION 

WHAT  is  Bahafsm?  And  who  is 
Abdul  Baha,  the  Persian,  whose 
k i  nd  old  f  ace  has  smiled  th rou  gh 
its  wrinkles  out  of  all  the  newspapers  of 
late?  Is  it  another  freak  religion?  Is 
he  anoUier  fakir  who  served  to  centre  the 
interest  of  idle  women  for  a  few  weeks? 

Perhaps  rather  more  than  that.  The 
kindly  old  gentleman  seeks  seclusion  rather 
than  advertising,  and  when  he  has  talked, 
he  has  said  so  few  "queer"  things  —  if 
any  —  in  a  vocabulary  so  free  from  occult 
terms,  said  so  many  wise  and  sensible 
things  in  so  simple  and  yet  somehow  so 
impressive  a  way,  that  it  is  clear  he  is 
not  of  the  type  of  Oriental  mystic  who  has 


been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  us.  His 
followers  dimly  hint  that  he  is  a  re- 
incarnation of  all  the  proi^iets,  but  he 

smiles  and  waves  it  all  away,  r^n(^  5a\s: 
"No!  No!  No!  I  am  not  a  propln  i  1 
am  only  a  servant  of  God.  Vou  alio 
must  be  a  servant  of  God*" 

His  religion,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  a 
rehcion,  is  this:  that  all  religions  are  at 
bottom  one.  1  he  divine  voice,  he  teaches, 
can  and  does  speak  as  well  through  one 
creed  as  through  another.  The  Christian 
should  continue  in  his  faith;  the  Buddhist 
in  his;  the  Sufi  does  not  fail  to  find  God 
in  his  mysticism,  nor  the  Rationalist  in 
hiskigic.  Only,  it  behooves  them  all  to  seek 
to  enlarge  and  spiritualize  each  his  par- 
ticular faith,  to  enter  into  its  deeper  mean- 
ing and  so  find  unity  with  all  other  men. 
There  are  three  million  Bahaists  already, 
but,  while  most  of  them  are  Mohamme- 
dans, because  the  teaching  arose  in  Persia, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  Jews,  Zoroas- 
trians.  Christians,  and  Hindus  meeting 
together,  each  sect  learning  a  larger  inter- 
pretation of  its  particular  faith  in  the 
light  of  the  all-inclusive  spirit  of  Rahaism. 
In  Ijondon,  where  his  visit  excited  very 
great  interest,  Abdul  Baha  spoke  in  the 
Protestant  preacher,  Campbell's,  chapel 
and  the  Anglican  Archdeacon,  Wilber- 
force's,  church;  and  he  held  up  the  Bible  as 
as  good  a  guide  as  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran. 

There  is  sranething  arresting — as  there 
is  in  every  effort  to  draw  men  together 
—  in  the  visit  to  the  West  of  this  wise  man 
of  the  East,  this  lover  of  his  race  who 
seeks  to  promote  better  understanding 
among  men  by  persuading  them  that  their 
religions  are  really  all  one.  If  there  is  any 
fact  of  contemporaneous  history  evident,  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  nations  and  races  are 
drawing  together;  civilization  is  brealdng 
down  the  barriers;  knowledge  is  showing 
how  vitally  the  interests  of  all  people  of  all 
lands  are  connected.  But  religion  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  past  a 
unifying  force;  it  has  rather  estranged 
than  united.  Abdul  Baha  says:  "If  a 
religion  be  the  cause  of  hatred  and  dis- 
harmony, it  would  be  better  for  it  not  to 
exist  than  to  exist."  Yet  it  is  a  questkm 
how  far  a  religk)n  can  surrender  its  dis- 
tinctive character  without  ceasing  to  exist. 
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HE  WAS  one  of  the  most  cau- 
tious and  frightened  men  who 
ever  wrote  to  tht--  magazine 
for  information  and  help  He 
lived  m  the  country.  He  had 
never*  he  said,  bought  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  investment  except  a  mort* 
gage.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  panic 
ti  1907;  and  the  only  reason  why  he  had 
thought  of  iionds  was  that  the  man  who 
owed  him  mcmey  on  the  mortgage  had 
refused  to  pav  the  interest  and  had  told 
him  to  go  ahead  and  '^e!!  the  land  if  he 
could.  The  borrower  inumaicd  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  more  than  he  could 
do  himself. 

So  the  investor  turned  to  bonds,  be- 
cause of  a  chance  remark  made  by  a 
friend  of  his  m  a  bank.  He  wanted  ex- 
treme safety  and  $  per  cent,  interest  on  his 
money.  The  period  ^fc'as  one  of  those 
rare  periods  in  the  historv*  of  the  bond 
market  when  the  two  factors  he  wanted 
were  obtainable  in  the  same  security.  He 
was  advised  to  take  his  choice  between 
Chioit  lUirlingion  &  QuincN  debenture 
V,  per  cent,  bonds,  then  seMiniz  about 
97.  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  3I  per 
cent,  bonds  of  1915,  selling  at  86.  He 
took  the  latter,  largely  because  he  lived 
on  that  railroad. 

A  few  weeks  .nqo  1  heard  of  him  again. 
He  wrote  in  lo  sa>  that  his  bank  had  very 
kindly  cashed  the  interest  coupons  right 
along.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
K^nd  was  worth  as  much  as  he  paid  for 
it.  The  maker  of  the  mortgage,  after 
the  trouble  was  over,  had  paid  up  his 
arrears  of  interest,  and  was  pa>  ing  off  the 
principal.  The  que-stion  \va?  whether  or 
not  to  buy  another  mortgage  or  another 
Knul. 

NVhen  he  was  told  that  his  bond  is  now 
^XMih  aNnii  $075  against  the  $860  he 
\y\u\  for  it  four  vcars  ago.  he  thoiu:ht  there 
llul^t  Iv  vnme  mistake,  and  it  tix'k  another 
UHcr  to  convince  him  it  was  the  same 
Nvnd  wv  talking  about.  When  he 
*^«t  fact  in  mind  he  wrote  again  ask- 


ing for  the  name  of  another  bond  that 
would  "do  as  wdl  for  me  as  this  one," 

That  mild  request  is  the  point  of  this 
story.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  there  will 
come  another  panic  of  short  duration  and 
of  sharp  effect  on  the  markets  of  Wall 
Street,  so  that  the  bargain  counters  will 
be  filled  again  with  the  best  bonds  of  the 
country  at  panic  prices.  But  it  is  a  long 
wut  between  panics  and  the  uneventful 
yeais  between  are  filled  with  prospects 
that  sometimes  look  just  as  good  as  the 
best  prospects  of  pnnic  days  hut  that, 
most  unhappily,  are  not  so  good  as  they 
look. 

Therefore,  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 

in  the  public  prints,  an  advertisement 
offering  the  bonds  of  a  certain  interurban 
tndley  railroad,  and  recommending  them 
as  '^certain  to  advance  2$  per  cent,  in 
five  >ears."  If  you  are  curious  enou^ 
to  get  the  literature  of  this  concern,  you 
will  fmd  an  elaborate  argument  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  steam  railroad  bond 
that  is  a  first  mortgage  on  a  main  trunk 
line  between  two  cities  of  two  hundred 
thousand  people  in  this  country  that  is 
not  selling  "  lo  yield  less  than  5  per  cent." 
Therefore*  of  course,  this  interurban  bond, 
on  a  line  located  between  two  good  cities, 
must  soon  sell  on  that  basis  also,  and  to 
do  that  it  would  have  to  advance  25  per 
cent. 

The  argument  looks  inviting;  but  it 
might  be  very  well  answered  by  the  simple 
fact  that  the  people  w^ho,  a  few  years  bpq, 
bought  the  first  mortgage  bonds  on  an 
interurban  designed  to  connect  two  cities 
<  f  niore  than  a  million  each  would  be  very 
glad  to  take  2$  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
them  to-day. 

It  takes  much  more  than  an  expert  to 
discover,  in  normal  times,  such  bargains 
as  could  be  bought  blindfolded  in  the 
panic  of  1907.  In  normal  times  prime 
bonds  of  really  safe  character  are  not  for 
sale  1 5  per  cent,  below  what  all  men  know 
to  be  their  real  value.  If  they  ever  Were, 
the  individual  investor  in  the  country 
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would  not  cot  them,  for  they  would  be 
bought  up  in  a  iiurry  by  the  great  in- 
surance companies  and  banks,  whkh  hire 
the  best  judges  of  value  in  the  country 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  out  always  for  bargains. 

A  WARNING  FOR  THE  PRESENT 

The  present  is,  perhaps,  a  very  good  time 
to  emphasize  the  f^ct  that  bargains  in 
securities  in  normal  times  are  not  apt 
to  be  very  cheap.  Often  they  are  marked 
down,  not  because  of  a  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy or  even  because  the  owner  wants 
to  get  them  "off  the  shelves,"  but  be- 
cause of  very  good  reasons  inherent  in 
the  securities  themselves.  You  may  go 
into  Wall  Street  to-day  and  buy  bonds 
and  notes  of  railrctd  svstems  that  look 
quite  solvent  and  even  prosperous,  and 
you  can  get  6  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent.  —  or, 

you  want  to  take  a  chance,  even  8  per 
cent. — on  your  money.  Nobody,  however, 
considers  them  very  rare  bargains.  The 
only  people  who  have  a  right  to  buy  them 
are  people  who  can  sit  tight  and  see  them 
through,  whatever  comes»  without  selling 
the  automobile. 

The  «;ame  remark  applies  to  a  preat 
many  very  alluring  and  perfectly  legitunaie 
offerings  of  investment  securities,  it  is 
just  about  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was 
that  the  man  who  tries  to  make  Si, 000 
earn  as  much  interest  for  him  as  ^,000 
earned  five  years  ago  doubles  his  risk  as 
wdl  as  his  income.  Mathematically  it 
is  not  true;  because  any  economist  can 
tell  >ou  that  interest  rates  are  higher 
to-day  on  accouiu  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  gold  productkm  and  extravagance 
and  a  few  other  things;  but  this  difference 
is  decidedly  not  a  grxnl  re.i<:on  tr>  <;uppose 
that  a  man  can  get  7  per  cent,  to-day  as 
safely  as  he  could  get  4  per  cent,  a  few 
years  ago. 

This  article  intrndcd  to  be  a  nntr  i>i 
warning.  The  alluring  search  for  high 
income,  the  constant  pressure  for  higher 
and  higher  revenue— they  have  their  own 
peculiar  dangers.  Here  and  there,  as 
time  goes  on,  undoubtedh'  some  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  that  now  tempt  the  old- 
fashioned  investor  out  of  the  safety  and, 
perhaps,  penury,  of  his  4  per  c«it.  to 
5  per  cent,  income  will  go  to  pieces  in  a 


hurry  and  drop  him  back  again  into  a 
worse  place  b\'  far  than  he  held  before. 

THE  COST  OF  HIGH  INCO.ME 

You  cannot  get  abnormal  interest  rates 
combined  with  safety.  If,  in  times  like 
this,  the  pressure  forces  you  to  seeJc  for 
higher  rates,  do  so;  but  do  not  deceive 
yourself  into  believing  that  in  doing  so  you 
are  holding  to  the  same  principles  of  con- 
servatism and  safety  that  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  oki-fashk>ned  investment. 
You  are  forced,  perhaps,  to  look  for  higher 
revenue.  Do  it,  then,  with  your  eyes 
open,  quite  conscious  that  you  increase 
your  risk  in  some  degree  for  every  tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  that  you  increase  your 
income.  That  will  make  vnu  cnutious 
and  save  you  from  blundering  througii  a 
fool's  paradise  into  poverty. 

When  you  first  venture  into  new  paths, 
tread  cautiously.  Study  the  principles 
of  the  new  form  of  investment  quite  as 
carefully  as  you  ever  studied  the  old. 
It  is  quite  possibks  to  change  from  3^ 
per  cent,  investments  to  per  cent,  in- 
vestments, the-^e  days,  withotit  giving  up 
anything  you  really  ought  to  keep;  and 
It  is  equally  possible  to  swing  from  4  per 
cent,  securities  to  $  per  cent,  securities 
without  getting  on  dangerous  ground. 
Only  —  you  have  to  give  up  something. 

For  instance,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
security  ought,  nowadays,  to  sell  on  a 
4  per  cent,  basis  of  fixed  income  unless 
it  is  absolutely  safe,  perfectly  marketable 
any  day,  good  ns  collateral  in  the  bank, 
and  known  to  all  men  as  a  standard  invest- 
ment security.  Now  the  ordinary  in- 
vestor who  puts  money  away  for  income 
does  not  care  whether  he  could  borrow 
at  his  bank  on  his  investments  or  not, 
whether  he  could  sell  them  any  day  by 
telephone,  or  whether  they  are  well  known 
in  the  markets  as  standard  securities. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  readjust  your 
income  to  meet  your  expenses,  figure  out 
the  change  on  a  common  sense  basis. 
Give  up  some  convertibility,  give  up  some 
of  the  satisfactif>n  of  owning  the  best 
there  is  no  matter  what  it  costs,  give  up 
all  chances  for  an  increase  in  the  vahie  of 
your  security  if  you  like  — but  don't 
,  give  up  safety. 
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'HE  CHICAGO  SUNDAY  EVENING  CLUB.  WHERE  3,000  MEN  ONCB  A  WEEK  CROWD 

A  BIG  AUDITORIUM  IN  THE   BUSINESS  DISTRICT  MERELY  TO  HEAR  SACRED 
MUSIC  AND  TO  DRAW  INSPIRATION  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

BY 

JACOB  RIIS 


PEOPLE  nowadays  don't  want  to 
go  to  church,"  said  a  clergyman 
Mend  to  me  the  other  day  and, 
when  I  demurred,  he  told  me 
this  stor>'  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. A  certain  tradesman  contributed 
regularly  to  the  salary  of  the  minister 
of'  his  parish,  but  never  set  his  foot 
inside  the  church.  One  day  Deacon  Jones, 
having  collected  his  quarterly  check, 
pressed  him  to  give  a  reason.  I  He  man 
made  several  evasive  replies,  but  Unally 
blurted  out:  *'lf  you  will  insist,  I  will 
tell  you.  As  a  nwmber  of  the  communit> , 
from  habit  —  because  I  think  it  is  best 
for  the  people  —  put  it  any  way  you 
like — I  support  the  church.  Outside  of 
that,  for  m>*self,  1  don't  care  a  damn 
for  it." 

**That,"  said  m\  friend,  "is  the  attitude, 
and  how  are  you  going  to  get  around  it  i*" 
I  think  my  friend  is  getting  around  it, 
for  the  order  "Forward  march!"  that  is 
ringing  through  the  land  has  been  heard 
in  his  community  too.    While  we  are 
limbering  up  and  getting  ready  to  move, 
all  of  us.  let  me  set  down  here  the  experi- 
ence of  a  church  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
l^rc.it  citN',  the  pews  (^f  which  are  ne\cr 
*mptv  though  it  depends  on  no  social 
ill  tract  ions,  no  institutional  feature,  to 
till  thcin,  and  though  it  offers  to  the  people 
"o  unpressive  ritual  or  creed  other  than 
the  lite  of  josus  Clhrist  and  its  teachings. 
It  IS  tnic  ilui  it  d*>cs  not  call  itsell  a  church 
juui        s        ^ijj,^  denominational 
7*"p"^'»>l>:  but  it  is  also  true  that  it 
giUhcrs   within  its  dinirs  every  Sunday 
^mnl   iluring  eight  months  »>f  the  year 
«MH»  oi  ii,,.  |ttr^t.s|  ct>ngregations  to  be  found 
Luul.  xi  indcwi  it  has  an  equal  in 
P'uiit  u  -^^Miibers^  and  that  it  is  making 


itself  felt  in  constantly  increasing  meas- 
ure as  a  distinct  religious  influence 
where  that  was  the  greatest  need. 

Its  president  and  moving  spirit  is 
an  ordained  clergyman  who,  being  a 
Christian,  is  also  a  good  citizen.  Properly, 
the  story  of  his  work  should  begin  with 
him.  but  first  a  word  of  his  field. 

Ever>'  one  has  heard  of  the  "Loop 
District"  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is 
the  district  of  big  hotels,  bip  business,  huge 
department  stores  —  the  trade  centre  of 
the  city,  with  a  popuUtion  distinct  from 
that  of  its  home  section.  The  hotels  are 
tilled  with  traveling  men,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  the  week  when  they  come  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  "Sunday 
over"  there,  or  to  get  into  touch  with 
their  firms.  In  the  upper  stories  of  the 
big  business  buildings  live  thousands  of 
engineers,  janitors,  and  *.arc-lakcrs  whose 
very  ccistence  is  scarcely  suspected  by  the 
crowd. 

This,  too,  is  where  the  homeless 
army  of  young  men  and  women  who  live 
in  boarding  houses  and  furnished  rooms 
spesnd  their  days,  perhaps  the  most  foi^ 
lorn  class  in  any  great  city,  as  many  a 
reader  knows  from  personal  experience. 
Of  amusements,  good  and  bad,  there  is 
never  a  lack.  But  Sunda>  ,  especially 
Sunday  evening,  brings  hopeless  boredom 
to  those  who  either  cannot  afford,  or  do 
not  fancy,  the  cheap  shows.  Once  there 
were  two  great  People's  Churches  with 
services  in  public  halls.  One  has  dis- 
banded; the  other,  Central  Church,  still 
draws  large  audiences  to  the  Auditorium 
in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  its  doors 
are  closed. 

Into  this  situation  came  Clifford  W. 
Barnes,  a  young  theokigian  whom  Presi- 
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dent  Harper  had  brought  out  with  a 
group  of  Yale  "fellows"  lo  leach  m  the 
Chicago  University.  As  an  instructor 
in  sociology  he  became  the  first  man 
resident  of  Hull  House  and  battled  with 
the  powers  and  principalities  that  ob- 
structed Jane  Addams's  beneficent  work, 
made  speeches  from  cart-tails  at  election 
times;  then,  by  and  by.  ran  a  little  settle- 
ment of  his  own  on  the  civic  outposts. 
As  opportunity  offered  here  or  there 
for  a  man's  work,  he  heki  one  or  two 
pastorates  in  the  city  and  the  presidency 
of  a  minor  college.  During  a  year's 
residence  in  Paris  where,  in  the  absence  of 
Rodman  Wanamaker,  he  was  acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Art  Assodation,  he 
had  conducted  with  Mrs.  Barnes  a  Sunday 
evening  service  for  Engtish-speriking  stu- 
dents. They  came  in  such  crowds  as  to 
make  the  problem  of  provtdmg  hoase- 
room  always  urgent.  The  Latin  Quarter 
is  not  supposed  to  he  especially  fruitful 
soil  for  religious  teachine  Here  was 
proof  liiat  iL  was  merely  fur  want  of  tilling. 

It  was  this  experience  that  made  Mr. 
Barnes  consider  the  Loop  District  atten- 
tively. He  saw  a  situation  not  unlike 
the  one  he  had  left  behind  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  and  he  belkwed  that  he  had  the 
right  k^  to  fit  into  it. 

CHRisTiANrry  backed  by  cash 

Mr.  Barnes  is  a  man  of  action.  Chris- 
tianity to  him  means  helping  the  neig^ 

bor.  There  resulted  a  scries  of  interviews 
with  some  of  Chicago's  best  citizens, 
business  men  like  Mr.  Adolphus  C.  B art- 
let  t,  John  G.  Shedd  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Giaries  L.  Hutchinson  of  the 
Corn  Exchange  National  Bank,  Mr.  John 
T.  Pine.  Mr.  Eugene  J.  Bufiington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Crowell  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Mr. 
David  R.  Forgan  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Sidley.  The  list  is  much  longer 
than  that,  but  as  it  stands  here  it  is  long 
enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  men 
Mr.  Barnes  enlisted  in  the  support  of  his 
Sunday  Lvcnuig  Club  that  was  organized 
in  the  winter  of  1908  "to  maintain  a 
service  of  Christian  inspiratkMi  and  fellow- 


ship in  the  business  centre  of  Chicago  " 
They  guaranteed  the  cost  of  the  experi- 
ment and  in  fact  paid  the  first  yearns 
deficit.  There  has  never  been  any  since. 

The  question  of  location  was  soon 
settled.  Two  halls  were  otTered,  one  that 
had  room  for  seven  hundred,  the  other. 
Orchestra  Hall,  which  tlie  people  of  Chicago 
built  for  Theodore  Thomas  as  his  musical 
home.  When  Orchestra  Hall  is  packed 
to  the  last  seat  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
top  gallery  it  holds  quite  three  thousand. 
The  projectors  of  the  Sunday  Evening 
Club  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
—  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  of  Mr.  Barnes's  convictions  —  and 
they  were  not  men  to  stop  at  half  measures. 
They  leased  the  large  hall,  and  their  faith 
was  justified.  It  filled  up  rapidly  during 
that  first  winter,  and  since  then  there  has 
rarely  been  a  Sunday  evening,  rain  or 
shine,  when  it  was  not  packed  to  the  roof. 
The  parallel  of  the  Latin  Quarter  is  com- 
plete: the  puzzle  of  to-day  is  how  to  make 
more  room.  This  last  winter  the  great 
Auditorium  Hall  wouM  have  been  leased, 
could  permanent  tenure  have  been  guaran- 
teed. That  would  have  almost  doubled 
the  present  membership  of  the  "Club." 

REACHING  THE  "LONELY  SUNDAY"  MAN 

How  did  they  do  it?  Feeling  sure  thnt 
all  that  was  needed  was  to  make  the  meet- 
ings and  their  purpose  known,  they  went 
to  work  systematically  to  do  that.  They 
enlisted  the  newspapers  first.  Then  cards 
were  placed  in  every  hotel,  and  freely 
circulated,  giving  the  hour  and  place  oi 
their  meetings.  For  a  while,  when  there 
was  yet  room  to  spare,  every  guest  who 
had  registered  in  the  hotels  of  the  district 
up  to  a  late  hour  Saturday  night  found  a 
personal  letter  in  his  box  at  noon  on  Sun- 
day asking  him  to  come.  As  I  said,  it 
worked  from  the  start.  They  came  so 
early,  for  fear  of  losing  the  chance  of  a 
seat,  that  the  lobby  of  the  building  was 
crowded  an  hcNir  and  a  half  before  the  hall 
was  open.  The  people  —  they  were  nearly 
all  men  —  stood  around  and  waited  pa- 
tiently enough,  but  a  lot  of  good  time  was 
going  to  waste. 

Mr.  Barnes  considered  once  more  and 
talked  it  over  with  his  wife.  Up  in  the 
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building  was  a  large  room  that  could 

hold  two  hundred  and  fift>'.  They  hired 
that  and  invited  in  the  crowd  downstairs. 
Mrs.  Barnes  played  for  them,  and  they 
sang.  Her  husband  talked  to  them,  and 
they  listened  and  brought  their  friends. 
Ver>'  soon  there  were  more  wanting  to 
get  in  than  the  room  would  ht)ld.  Again 
they  had  to  move,  this  time  into  the  big 
hall  where,  for  half  an  hour  before  the 
evening  service,  husband  and  wife  now 
carry  on  a  —  Bible  class,  would  you  call  it.-* 
Hardly  that;  it  is  more  like  a  neighborly 
gathering  where  they  all  sing  together 
and  have  a  good  time,  and  .Mr.  Barnes 
tells  stories  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the 
simple  lanmi.iL'e  of  plain  nien.  He  told 
me  once  liiat  he  shivered  and  shook  and 
was  afraid  he  couldn't  do  it  right.  If 
that  k  the  way,  he  is  like  the  old  general 
who  regularly  before  a  battle  went  away 
by  himself  and  tuld  his  limbs  to  shiver 
and  get  done  with  it,  he  had  work  to  do; 
and  then,  when  the  fit  was  over,  went 
out  and  won  the  fight.  There  will  be, 
in  lonfi;  after  years,  many  a  Chicago 
business  man  who  will  remember  those 
meetings  with  a  glow  of  grateful  feeling. 
The  "Class"  now  numbers  seventeen 
hundred  men,  regular  in  attendance. 

A  REMARKABLE  MUSICAL  SETTING 

At  7.3$  the  doors  of  the  hall  are  thrown 
open  to  the  rush,  and  the  evening  service 
begins  with  nrch*'>^tr;i!  music.  I  he  great 
choir  that  leads  itie  worship  at  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Evening  Club  is  another  of  its 
achievements.  They  had  volunteers  first, 
nnrl  a  quartette  of  highly  trained  singers. 
Of  their  experiences  with  these  was  evolved 
the  present  choir  of  eighty  voices  from 
Chicago's  music  schools  that  comes  twice 
a  week  for  practice,  glad  of  the  chance, 
and  fives  to  the  service  a  musical  setting 
the  like  of  which  one  shall  seek  far  to  find. 
It  lends,  in  its  simple  robes,  the  one  touch 
of  ritual  to  the  meeting. 

When  all  the  hall  can  hold  are  in,  the 
iiudiepci'  stands  to  sing  the  doxology  and 
recite  the  Lords  Prayer.  There  has 
been  no  occasion  in  my  experience  when  I 
have  nc»t  had  to  bore  my  way  through 
hundreds  left  outside,  for  whom  there  was 
no  riMtn.   Within,  except  for  the  physical 


environment  that  suggests  the  theatre, 

no  one  would  know  that  he  was  not  in 
a  church.  Some  citizen  reads  the  scrip- 
ture, i  he  last  time  i  was  there  it  was 
Mr.  Qarence  F.  Funk,  General  Manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
Doctor  Stuart,  editor  of  the  Northwestern 
Cbrisiian  Advocate,  pra\'ed.  There  were 
the  usual  anthems  and  then  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Qub,  made 
the  announcements.  And  there  crO|q>ed 
out  a  characteristic  touch  of  arnimercial 
Chicago. 

"Any  one,   he  said,  "who  desires  to 

join  or  afTiliate  with  the  church,  any 
church  thi>  is  not  a  church — will  find 
a  comnuttee  in  the  hall  ready  to  do  business 
with  them." 

And  business  booms,  1  am  told.  Nat- 
urally the  churches  aj^rove.  Th^r  would 
anyhow,  having  arnimon  sense. 

$20,000  IN  THE  COLLECTION  BOX 

There  is  a  collection,  of  course.  It  has 

never  been  emphasized,  but.  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  conscience  of  the  meeting. 
It  has  grown  steadiiy  from  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  until  now  it  averages  a  hundred. 
And  Mr.  Barnes  tells  me  that,  among  the 
contributions  which  agciregate  the  !ar^ 
sum  of  $20,000  that  goes  to  support  the 
wori(,  are  many  of  five  dollars  or  less  that 
clearly  represent  the  gratitude  of  traveling 
men  and  clerks  who  thus  pay  their  club 
membership  fees  —  the  only  way  they 
are  ever  collected. 

**Come  Thou  Almighty  King"  they 
sang  the  last  Sunday  evening  I  worshipped 
with  them,  and  then  came  the  address, 
another  hymn,  and  the  benediction.  It 
is  a  rare  inspiration  to  look  into  those 
thousands  of  faces  from  the  platform.  A 
sur";^e<:tivc  departure  from  the  ordinary 
church  congregation  strikes  one  at  once: 
three  fourths  of  them  are  men,  young  men 
and  old  men,  the  grist  of  the  business  dis- 
trict. There  arc  no  cranks  among  them, 
or,  if  they  are  there,  they  are  not  heard  of, 
for  there  is  no  discussion.  But  not  in- 
frequently does  one  hear  an  old-time 
"Amen,  Lord!"  And  after  the  organ  has 
ceased  booming,  many  a  gray-h.-irrd 
brother  comes  to  shake  the  speaker  by  the 
hand  and  give  him  a  hearty  "God  bless 
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you!"  on  his  way.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
minister  who  speaks,  as  often  a  social 
worker  like  Jane  Addams,  Owen  Lovejoy 
of  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  or  Graham 
Taylor.  Or  it  may  be  Dr.  Grenfell 
when  he  comes  that  way,  or  Booker 
Washington,  or  Senator  Beveridge,  Justice 
Hughes  of  that  Supreme  Court,  Gifford 
PinchoT,  Judge  Lindsev,  William  Jennings 
Br'. an.  l^aron  d'Fstourncllcs  de  Constant 
ot  tiie  French  benalc,  the  governor  of  a 
State,  the  president  of  a  university  or  of 
some  great  business  corporation.  They 
all  have  their  innings.  Whoever  has  a 
moral  message  is  welcomed,  doubly  so  if 
it  is  drawn  fnmi  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet.  Rabbi  Emil  Hirsch, 
one  of  Chicago's  eloquent  preachers,  hns 
been  heard  there,  and  this  last  winter 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  of  New  York,  who 
spoke  on  "a  natkm's  conscience/'  If  I 
were  to  formulate  the  creed  of  the  Sunday 
Evening  Club,  I  should  put  it,  "All  Cod's 
Children."    It  is  as  wide  as  that. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Qub  meets  from 
October  until  May.  Out  of  its  ranks  has 
sprung  a  Men's  t  cnriue  that  helps  work 
out  on  week  days  the  problems  of  every- 
day citizenship.  "To  promote  good 
feUowship  and  mutual  helpfulness  among 


the  men  of  Chicago"  is  its  purpose,  not 
a  bad  rendering  of  the  neighborly  gospel. 
It  has  at  present  2$o  members,  is  housed 
under  the  roof  of  the  Qty  Oub,  and 
thrives  well. 

I  his  is  the  story  of  one  effort  of  plain 
men  to  tiring  the  gospel  to  their  fellows, 
and  of  how  they  have  succeeded.  It  is 
not  the  end,  for  the  idea  of  a  great  City 
Temple  downtown  that  shall  be  used  as  an 
auditorium  on  week  <ia>s  and  shall  be 
managed*  as  now,  by  a  citizens'  committee, 
is  visibly  working  out  of  it.  Whether  or 
not  the  Chicago  Sunday  Evening  Club 
comes  eventually  to  worship  in  its  own 
house,  it  has  already  earned  its  place  as 
a  permanent  and  useful  influence  in  the 
city's  life.  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  man,  whose  energy  and  faith  in 
his  feiiowmen  lias  primarily  wrought 
this  result,  is  the  same  wha  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  is  battling 
effectively  with  the  White  Slave  traffic 
in  Chicago,  and,  as  President  of  the  Legis- 
lative Voters'  League,  brought  the  charges 
against  Senator  Larimer  that  have  stirred 
the  countr>'  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  seems  natural  to  expect  Clifford  W. 
Harnes  to  be  that  kind  of  citizen.  And 
it  is  very  wholesome  that  it  should  be  so. 


PICTURESQUE  NEW  YORK 

AS  SEEN  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  CHARCOAL  SKETCHES  AND  TEXT 

BY 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  below  its 
man-piled  coverings,  is  a  huge 
stone  lizard  sprawled  flat  on 
its  belly,  its  head  erect  at 
Spuyten-Tu>  vcl,  its  arms  and 
legs  touching  the  two  rivers,  its  taii 
flopping  the  Battery. 

All  along  the  spine  and  flanks  of  this 
Reptile  of  Gneiss  tormenting  men  dig  and 
bore  and  blast;  driving  tunnels  through 
its  vitals;  scooping  holes  for  sub-cellars 
live  floors  under  ground;  running  water 
pipes  and  gas  mains;  puncturing  its  skin 


with  hypodermics  of  steam;  weighting 
it  with  skyscrapers,  the  dismal  streets  be- 
low dark  as  sunless  ravines;  plastering 
its  sides  vdth  grass  bordered  by  asphalt 
into  which  straggly  trees  are  stuck  and  — 
as  a  crowning  indignity  —  criss-crossing 
its  backbone  with  centipedes  of  steel, 
highways  for  endless  puffing  trahis  bdch- 
ing  heat  and  gas. 

This  has  been  going  on  in  constantly 
increasing  malevoloioe  since  the  Dutch 
landed,  suid  will  continue  to  go  on  until 
three  or  four,  or  perhaps  six,  brand-new 
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cities  ench  one  placed  exactly  above  the 
other,  are  piled  on  top  of  the  poor  beast. 
What  will  happen  then,  especially  if  it 
loses  all  patience  and  some  fine  morning 
gives  an  angry  shiver,  as  would  an  old 
horse  shaking  off  flies,  some  lucky  survivor 
near  the  Golden  Gate  may  know,  but  no 
one  questions  that  it  would  be  unpleasant 
for  the  flies. 

In  the  meantime  the  sun  shine?  on 
spider-web  bridges;  lofty  buildings  with 
gold-topped  walking  sticks  of  towers, 
miles  off  sidewalks  obscured  by  millions  off 
people;  endless  ribbons  of  streets  swarm- 
ing with  wheeled  beetles,  and  countless 
acres  of  upturned  ground  scarred  wah 
the  ruins  off  the  old  to  make  ready  for  the 
new,  while  over,  through,  and  in  it  all  lives 
the  breeze  and  thrill,  the  spirit  and  cour- 
age of  a  Great  City,  made  great  by  Great 
Men  for  other  Great  Men  yet  unborn 
.to  enjoy. 

In  this  twisted,  seething  mass  stand 
quaint  houses  with  hipped  roofs;  squat 
buildings  crouching  close  to  escape  being 
trampled  on  —  some  hugging  the  sides  of 
huge  steel  giants  as  if  for  protection; 
patches  of  thread-bare  sod  sighed  over 
by  melancholy  trees  guarding  long-for- 
gotten graves;  narrow,  baffled  streets 
dodging  in  and  out,  their  tired  eyes  on  the 
river;  stretches  off  wind-swept  spaces 
bound  by  sea-walls,  off  which  the  eager, 
bus'/  tii!'<;  and  statelier  ships  weave  their 
way,  wavmg  flags  of  white  steam  as  they 
pass;  wooden  wharves  choked  with  queer 
shaped  bales  smelling  of  spice,  and  ill- 
made  boxes  stained  with  bilge  water, 
against  which  lie  black  and  white  monsters 
topped  with  red  funnels,  surmounting 
decks  of  steel. 

All  these  in  the  very  chaos  of  their 
variety  are  the  spoil  of  the  painter.  Some 
of  them  are  reproduced  in  these  pages. 

THE  SKYSCRAPER 

The  Demon  of  Unrest  and  Hurry  — 
that  ruthless  gore  which  recognizes  noth- 
ing but  its  own  interest  —  is  responsible 
for  this  —  the  greatest  monstrosity  of  our 
time.  Away  go  our  most  honored  treas- 
ures—  houses,  churches,  and  breathing 
spaces.  No  more  quaint  doorways  and 
twisted  iron  railings ;  no  more  slanting  roofs 


topped  with  honest  chimneys;  no  more 
quiet  back  yards  where  a  man  could  sit  and 
rest.  Out  of  my,  way  you  back  numbers! 

So  in  go  the  testing  drills  —  way  down 
in  the  earth's  vitals.  Then  the  blasting 
begins.  Never  mind  your  old-fashioned, 
rickety  cupboards  holding  your  grand- 
mother's tea-cups  —  lock  them  up  in  the 
cellar  until  I  get  through.  Now  the 
caissons  are  sunk  —  big  round  as  a  ship's 
funnel  and  many  limes  as  long:  down 
they  go.  slow  !)  —  slowly — one  foot  at  a 
time  —  the  brown  ground-hogs  digging 
like  moles  in  tlie  foul  air.  A  swarm  of 
Titans  rush  in.  Up  go  the  derricks —  « 
ihc  cranes  swing  —  half  a  score  of  engines 
vomit  steam  and  smoke.  Then  huge 
beams  of  steel  —  heavy  as  a  bridge^russ 
and  as  thick  —  punched  and  ready,  are 
swung  into  place,  and  the  upward  lift 
begins.  Up  —  up  —  up  —  into  the  blue 
— a  9gantic  skeleton  of  steel  over  which 
is  stretched  a  skin  of  stone  punctured  with 
a  thousand  browless  eyes. 

When  the  height  is  exhausted  —  that  is, 
when  the  limit  of  the  crime  is  reached  — 
the  flat  lid  is  screwed  on;  partitkms  are 
run,  dividing  the  open  space  into  cells 
for  the  various  bees  who  are  to  toil  inside; 
the  eyes  of  the  windows  are  glazed,  shut- 
ting out  the  air;  below,  in  the  bowels  off 
the  sub^llars,  huge  fires  are  kindled,  while 
here  and  there  the  express  cars  of  a  score 
of  elevators  mount  and  fall. 

Outside  this  prison  of  industry — the 
free  —  those  still  uncondemned,  look  up 
in  wonder. 

And  well  they  mav! 

The  vertical  straight  line  is  the  line 
of  the  ugly.  The  rectangular  is  two 
straight  lines  conspiring  to  strangle  beauty. 
These  are  fundamental  laws  to  the  Demon 
—  laws  he  dare  not  ignore.  Build  his 
bee-hive  on  a  curve,  or  a  slant  and  it  would 
sag  like  a  battered  basket.  What  New 
York  will  look  like  when  the  rest  of  our 
streets  are  lined  with  this  "dryg(X)ds- 
box-Sft-up-on-end"  style  of  architecture 
with  fronts  but  so  many  under-done 
waffles,  is  a  thought  that  disturbs. 

WALL  STREET 

When  old  Peter  Stuyvesant,  in  1653 
built  his  split  tree-trunk  of  a  wall  twelve 
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feet  high,  running  from  river  to  river,  he 
had  in  mind  the  protection  of  a  few  isolated 
houses  fronting  a  parade  ground  guarded 
by  sentries:  we  have  the  same  dcaxi  line 
to-day,  but  it  is  to  i(eep  out  the  thieves. 
The  wall  came  down  in  1699,  and  then 
the  Slave  Market  and  slaughter  houses 
followed,  together  with  all  the  horrors 
which  the  broom  of  Municipal  Govern- 
ment sweeps  before  it. 

Up  the  street,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
old  Trinity  —  arbiter  of  peace  —  raised 
its  front,  its  shadow  fallmg  on  the  illus- 
trious dead  who  had  fashioned  the  new  out 
of  the  old,  and  whose  names  Still  tell  the 
story  of  the  past.  Then  the  >'ears  rolled 
on,  and  there  came  the  Sub-1  rcasurv.  its 
own  inherent  dignity  glorified  b>  ard  s 
statue,  and  then  ahmg  the  narrow  curb 
the  fight  for  place  began.  One  after 
another  huge  structures  of  steel  and  stone 
arose;  while  big.  swaggering  bullies  of 
buildings  locked  arms  with  the  clouds, 
looking  down  in  contempt  on  lessor  folk. 

How  he  ^^x^uld  storm  —  that  hot- 
headed, irascible,  honest  old  Peter  —  could 
he  see  it  all:  ar.d  how  his  old  wooden  leg 
^tHiki  stamp  up  and  down  the  asphalt 
>^  hen  he  fiHind  his  own  stentorian  voice, 
that  had  once  d 'min.iled  the  colonies, 
drxnvncvl  in  the  nncfitv  <urge  .ind  clash 
k4  the  forces  i^"  ti>-iia>  —  the  nexernending 
riwtr  t4  fttMkd  men  bent  on  gain:  the 
nimble  of  wheels  and  clatter  of  hooh:  the 
hum  and  whir  of  countle<?s  machines 
one  griMt  unitevi  orchestra  shoiitinc  the 
Battle  Cr>  o(  the  New  Republic  — 
Americans  Jkwu  of  Success, 

Ovkt  of  the  din.  omlooking  the  struggle, 
are.  here  ;hu1  there,  cases  of  "^ilonce.  where 
self  V >MH.uiu\1  men  sit  in  carjH'tt\l  oftkes 
Kluiid  i;"'»'di\l  d*H»rs.  armeti  with  pens 
whtvsie  briefest  tracing*  spell  poverty  or 
^«vilth:  their  finfsers  pressing  tinv  but- 
tons that  sw.u  the  n>arkets  of  the  world. 

V  nuuhing  clo>o,  htslgixl  in.  but  still 
dcli^ni.  the  Oki  c'.hurch  undismayed. 
li'*rlo>s    guanting  iis  dead  — still  lifts 
ii»  ^leiuler  fin>»w  poiating  up  to  God 
V»illin>;  the  ptN^^Ie  to  praxer 

Otttinu'N  e\on  in  the  thick  of  the 
ti^ht  men  li>ien.  close  their  desks,  and, 
^iihm  the  sacretl  precincts,  kneel  and 
*\^>hip.   Then  theie  »^ars  a  note  of 
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triumph  that  rises  above  the  tumult  of 

gain  and  endeavor  —  a  note  that  lifts  the 
struggle  out  of  the  sordid  —  a  note  that 

steadies  and  redeems. 

THE  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 

A  great  triumph  this:  the  master  work 
of  a  great  archer  who,  first,  in  thought, 
shot  this  bridge  across  the  river;  never 
doubting  his  ability,  in  the  thirteen  years 
of  work  that  folbwed,  to  make  real  his 
dream. 

One  wire  at  a  time:  the  first  carried 
In  a  rawboat  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  between 
towers  272  feet  above  tide-water,  and  a 

mile  or  more  apart  — 5,268  of  these 
threads  of  steel,  each  one  galvanized  and 
oil-coated,  before  Number  One  of  the  four 
huge  cables  was  completed  and  men  landed 
dry  shod  on  the  opposite  bank. 

To-day  the  huge  monster,  both  legs 
spread,  carri^on  his  flat  hands  the  hurr\  - 
ing  millions  of  two  cities,  the  roar  of  their 
tumult  echoing  down  from  mkl  air. 

The  e  giants  —  men  who  have  defied 
til  impossible  —  are  often  forgotten  in 
this  our  day  of  satisfactory  results. 
"  Buiki  me  a  railroad  across  the  Rockies 
—  here's  the  money—"  said  a  capitalist, 
and  mountains  are  pierced  alkali 
deserts  crossed,  subterranean  rivers 
caulked  or  s>phoned,  and  spider-web 
bridges  woven  above  deadly  ravines.  And 
so  we  lie  in  our  berths,  a  mile  beneath  the 
snow  line  in  our  mad  whirl  to  the  Pacific. 

■  Fasten  a  lighthouse  to  a  single  rock 
breasting  the  anger  of  the  Atlantic—" 
commanded  a  Government;  and  "All's 
weir  *  rings  out  from  the  starboard  watch, 
as  Minot's  Ledge  looms  up  out  of  the  fog. 

*'Cut  a  continent  in  two — "  read  an 
executive  order — "so  the  ships  may  pass 
and  the  West  be  as  the  East — "  and  the 
day  is  already  set  when  the  eager  hands 
of  the  two  oceans  will  be  clasped  in  an 
eternal  embrace. 

Great  men  these  — and  not  the  least 
of  them  Roebling,  the  Bridge  Builder! 
Take  your  hats  off  to  his  memory  the  next 
time  \ou  cross  his  master-work  in  a  fog, 
or  when  )'ou  recall  some  trip  in  one  of 
those  big  water-bugs  of  ferry-boats  crunch- 
ing its  way  through  the  floating  tee  — 
the  decks  black  with  people. 
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A  WILD  WEST  FOURTH 


THAT  FURNISHES  MORE  EXCITEMENT  THAN   FIRECRACKERS  AND  FIREWORKS 
CAN  SUPPLY,  AND  THAT  IS  PERFECTLY  SAFE  (FOR  THE  SPECTATORS) 


"JUST  up" 

THE  COWBOYS  ROPF.  AND  THROW  THE  HORSE  AND  BLINDFOLD  HIM  WHILE  THEY  HOLD  HIM  DOWN  ON 
THE  (iKOUND;  THF.N  THtY  LLT  HIM  Ul'  AND  HALTER  AND  SADDLE  HIM;  FINALLY  THE  "BUSTER" 
MOUNTS  HIM  AS  SOMEBODY  WHIPS  OFF  THE  BLINDFOLD,  AND  THEN  THE  REAL  EXCITEMENT 
BEGINS.    DELL  BLANCHETT  RIDING  IN  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  KOUNU-UP  AT  PENDLETON,  ORE. 
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BITS  ARE  BARRED 


CapjrHcbl  1911.  by  W.  &.  Bo«ii 


ONLY  A  TENDERFOOT  OR  A  MOLLYCODDLE  USES  ANYTHING  BUT  A  HACKAMORE  OR,  AT  THE  MOST,  A 
halter;  TO  USE  A  BRIDLE  IS  TO  TAKE  AN  UNFAIR  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  HORSE — AND 
IT  TAKES  TOO  MUCH  TIME  TO  GET  THE  BIT  IN  HIS  MOUTH 


READY  TO  QUIT 

USUALLY,  WHEN  A  BRONCHO  HAS  TRIED  THE  BUCK,  THE  STIFF-LECCED  JUMP.  THE  PERPENDICU- 
LAR REAR.  THE  HL'MP.  AND  THE  ROLL  ALL  IN  VAIN  UNTIL  HE  IS  BLOWN.  HE  IS  BROKEN:  THE 
REST  OF  THE  JOB  IS  TO  TtACH  HIM  THE  FINER  POINTS  —  MARCISE  MCKAY  RIDING  "STRAW- 
BERRY" IN  THE  FINAL  BUCKING  CONTEST  FOR  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  NORTHWEST,  AT 
PENDLETON,  ORE.,  JULY  4,  I9I  I 
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"GOING  UP" 

A  POSITION  IN  WHICH  THE  HIGH  CANTLE  OF  THE  WESTERN  STOCK-SADDLE  IS  AS  USEFUL 
TO  KEEP  THE  RIDER  FROM  SLIDINO  OFF  AS  THE  HIGH  POMMEL  IS 
WHEN  THE  HORSE  BUCKS  HEAD  DOWN 
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Cupyrighl  i»ii,  by  \V.  S.  Bowoia* 

THE  CHAMPION   WOMAN  BRONCHO  BUSTER 

MISS  BERTHA  BLANCHtlT  RIOING  ASTRIDE  IN  DIVIDED  SKIRTS.   WITH  ONLY  A  HACKAMORE  OM 
THE  horse's  head,  COMPETING  WITH  THE  MEN  IN  THE  BUCKING 
CONTEST  AT  PENDLETON,  ORE. 


FIGHTING  MAD 

AT  THE  rider's  WHOOPS,  THE  BRANDISHED  HAT.  AND  THE  WICKED  SPURS;  HEAD  DOWN  PREPARING 
FOR  A  DRIVE  WITH  HIS  HEELS.     BERT  KELLY  IN  THE  BUCKING  CONTEST  AT  PENDLETON, 
ORE.,  AT  WHICH  HE  WON  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
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Copjrrlght  by  J.  Shlmlu,  ChejcnM,  Wyo. 

BREAKING  AN   "OUTLAW"  IN  CHEYENNE 

WHERE  ANOTHER  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE    FOURTH   OF  JULY  CELEBRATIONS   INCLUDES   A  BRONCHO 
BUSTING  CONTEST  THAT  IS  OPEN  TO  ALL  COMERS  WHO  WISH  TO  COMPETE 
FOR    THE    PRIZES — EVERETT   MCCUCKIN  RIDING 


Copyright         by  M.S.  MoitBua 


A  STIFF-LEGGED  JUMP 

NOT  SO  DANGEROUS  AS  THE  ROLL.  BUT  THE  MOST  DISAGREEABLE  TRICK  OF  THE  FIGHTING  BRONCHO, 
FOR  IT  JOLTS  THE  RIDER  TERRIBLY.     GEORGE   FLETCHER  ON   "HOT  FOOT"  WINNING 
SECOND  PLACE  IN  THE  BL(  KING  CONTEST  AT  THE  PENDLETON  "  ROUND-UP  " 
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CLOSE  TO  THE  DANGER  LINE 

THE  WORST  "outlaws"  WILL  SOMETIMES  RISK  THblR  OWN  NECKS  BY  DfcLIBfcRATtLY 
fALLINC  OVER  BACKWARD  IN  THE  HOPE   OF   CRUSHING  THE    RIDER  —  THE 
MOST  DANGEROUS    TRICK  OF  A   DESPERATE  HORSE 
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"WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO" 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  ACTORS  AND  A  BETTER  THEATRE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

BY 

DAVID  BELASCO 


half-bared 
whom  he 
been  introduced. 
The  incident  was 
passed  by  without 
apparent  notice  by 
those  in  position  to 
rebuke. 

Mad  this  happened 
in  everyday  Mfe  the 
offender  would  have 
been  made  to  suffer 
in  some  manner 
for  his  unpardonable 
vulgarity.  It  really 
happened  on  the 
stage  of  one  of  the 
Broadway  theatres, 
where  an  English  so- 
ciety drama  was  be- 
ing produced  by  a 
company  of  Ameri- 
can players.  I"  h  e 
audience  was  forced 
to  swallow  the  insult 
to  its  intelligence, 
knowing  that  the 
actor  was  guilty  of 
no  other  sin  than  a 
total  ignorance  of 
the  character  he  was 
attempting  to 
portray. 

In  an  interview 
published  about  that 
time  I  took  occasion 
to  say  that  not  many 
of  our  younger 
American  actors 
know  how  to  speak 


FEW  evenings  ago  I  saw  a 
young  man,  presumably  a 
gentleman  of  breeding  and 
culture,  place  his  hand  with 
coarse  familiarity  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  young  lady  to 
had  just 


MR.  DAVID  BELASCO 

AT  WORK  ON  THE   PRODUCTION  OF  A  PLAY 


English  correctly,  or  even  how  to  ad- 
dress a  lady.  This  assertion  aroused  a 
storm  of  protest,  particularly  among 
those  who  do  most  of  their  studying  in  the 
bar  rooms  of  the  theatrical  clubs.  One 
of  the  voices  loudest  raised  in  protest  be- 
longed to  the  young 
man  whose  offense  I 
have  described. 

There  should  be 
no  position  on  the 
stage  for  actors  of 
this  type,  at  least 
there  should  be  no 
position  for  them 
until  they  have 
learned  that  it  re- 
quires more  than 
grease  paint  and 
clothes  to  make  a 
gentleman,  even 
back  of  the  foot- 
lights. It  is  my  am- 
bition to  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the 
position  occupied  by 
the  actor  —  some- 
thing that  will  bring 
nearer  the  day  when 
the  stage  will  take 
rank  as  a  serious 
profession,  the  equal 
of  law  or  literature. 
If  I  can  do  that  I 
shall  be  satisfied  that 
the  thirty  years  I 
have  given  to  things 
dramatic  have  not 
been  wasted. 

Ability  and  intelli- 
gence, character  and 
power  of  application : 
these  are  the  ingre- 
dients that  go  to 
make  for  success 
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MR.  BELASCO  CONGRATULATING  MISS  FRANCES  STARR  AT  A  DRESS  REHEARSAL 

demonstrated  that  I  am  on  the  ri^ht  road, 
and  1  have  assurances  that  other  and 
wealthier  men  will  then  take  up  the 
burden. 

My  first  move  was  to  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished in  various  papers  an  advertisement 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Well  educated,  ambitious  young  men  desir- 
ous of  entering  the  theatrical  profession  write 
to  David  BelasLO,  115  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  enclosing  photograph.  Those  averse  to 
hard  work  need  not  apply. 

It  was  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  my 
advertisement  that  I  said  that  in  casting 
a  play  nowadays  it  is  extremely  difTicult 


MR.  BELASCO  AND  HIS  COMPANY  GIVING  A  PLAY  ITS  FIRST  READING 


with  the  actor  as  with  others.  The 
greatest  of  all  is  character. 

I  believe  the  actor  should  be  educated 
for  his  profession  just  as  carefully  and  just 
as  thoroughly  as  the  young  law  student 
is  prepared  for  the  legal  profession.  With 
that  idea  in  mind  1  have  decided  to  try  to 
start  some  ambitious  young  persons  along 
the  right  road.  1  shall  establish  a  class 
with  the  ver>'  best  of  teachers  —  two  classes 
in  fact,  one  for  men  and  another  for 
women  —  paying  all  expenses,  and  giving 
my  own  time  and  thought.  1  expect  that 
the  cost  to  me  for  the  first  two  years  will 
be  from  S40.cxx)to  ?45,ooo.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  I  believe  that  I  shall  have 
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IN  HIS  LIBRARY  WORKSHOP 

SHOWING  ONE  OF  THE  SCREENS  ON  WHICH  MR  BELASCO  PINS  MEMORANDA  OF  NEW  IDEAS  WHEN 
STAGING  HIS  PLAYS,  AND  SOME  SPECIMENS  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  COLLECTION  OF 

MEMENTOES  OF  THE  THEATRE 


to  find  young  men  who  know  how  to  speak 
English  correctly,  who  know  how  to  walk, 
how  to  address  a  lady.  And  it  is  true. 
The  young  actor  of  the  present  generation 
seems  to  think  he  can  not  be  taught  any- 
thing. He  thinks  only  about  the  salary 
that  he  believes  he  should  receive,  and 


nothing  about  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
He  plays  a  small  part  and  then  he  joins 
a  theatrical  club  where  he  spends  much 
of  his  time.  He  does  not  take  the  trouble 
to  improve  his  mind  in  any  manner.  He 
knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about 
what  is  going  on  around  him.   He  is  too 
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lazy  to  learn  how  to  dance,  he  has  no 
knowledge  of  fencing.  He  can  not  speak 
the  most  common  French  and  German 
words,  except  in  a  manner  to  make  him 
ridiculous.  Of  the  masters  of  literature 
he  is  in  profound  and  happy  ignorance. 

These  views  I  staled  plainly  and,  as 
I  have  said,  the  result  was  a  shower 
of  abuse.  My  advertisement,  however, 
brought  an  avalanche  of  letters  from  the 
very  ones  I  wished  to  reach.  I  shall  have 
thousands  to  choose  from,  and  already 
my  ofllce  force  is  at  work  sifting  out  the 


LOOKING  FOR  "THE  INEVITABLE  WORD " 


most  promising  of  those  who  are  making 
application  to  join  the  class  I  shall  start. 
After  this  preliminary  work  is  done,  the 
final  selecting  will  fall  to  me,  and  I  shall 
give  to  this  nn  most  serious  attention. 
Ihe  members  of  this  first  class  will  be 
chosen  without  any  regard  to  their  finan- 
cial position.  As  I  have  said.  I  will  pay  all 
expenses.  If  I  find  in  the  class  a  son  of 
wealth,  all  that  will  be  promised  him  will 
Ik*  that  his  money  shall  not  work  him  an 
injury.  He  will  have  to  permit  me  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  his  education,  and  he  will 
have  to  work  just  as  hard  and  submit  him- 
self to  the  same  discipline  as  the  boy  at 


his  side  who  may  not  have  a  penny.  One 
requirement  I  shall  make;  each  student 
must  pledge  himself  not  to  enter  a  theatri- 
cal club  for  three  years. 

If  I  find  a  youth  of  promise  who  must 
suppt)rt  himself  while  he  is  studying,  help 
will  be  given  to  him.  If  1  find  another  of 
equal  promise  who  is  under  obligation 
to  add  his  mite  to  the  Saturday  envelope 
from  which  the  family  draws  its  suppt)rt, 
emplo\ment  will  be  made  for  him.  I  do 
not  intend  to  lose  a  promising  pupil  be- 
cause of  his  poverty. 

I  shall  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
temperament  and  of  the  character  of  each 
one  who  comes  under  m\  instruction.  The 
\oung  man  who  needs  employment  will 
be  sent  to  that  work  which  I  think  he 
needs  for  his  best  development.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  work  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  stage  carpenter.  He 
may  be  sent  into  my  library  to  work  among 
the  masters  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  may  have  a  small  part  in 
some  play.  Wherever  he  is  placed,  and 
whatever  work  is  given  to  him  to  do,  it 
will  be  with  a  thought  of  its  influence  upon 
his  development  and  his  future. 

In  the  school  I  am  establishing  I  will 
not  have  a  pupil  who  does  not  demon- 
strate his  earnestness  and  his  right  per- 
centage of  character.  If  he  puts  forth 
his  share  of  effort  I  will  assure  him  a 
reasonable  success.  His  personality  will 
not  be  smothered.  His  individualit>'  will 
be  coaxed  into  greater  growth.  I  shall 
make  it  my  most  important  duty  to  save 
the  personality  and  perfect  it.  To  do 
that  has  been  one  of  the  secrets  of  my  life. 
As  a  teacher  I  have  found  it  possible  to 
thrust  ni>  fingers  into  the  open  bostmi  and 
pluck  at  the  very  strings  of  the  emotions, 
compelling  them  to  do  my  bidding. 

1  here  was  with  me  a  few  seasons  ago  a 
young  man  with  whom  I  labored  and  of 
whom  I  expected  great  things.  He  was 
growing  in  mental  stature  and  in  promise. 
We  produced  a  play  in  which  he  scored 
an  immtxiiate  popular  success.  Only  he 
failed  to  realize  that  he  had  learned  merely 
one  lesson  and  that  his  real  career  was  far 
ahead.  The  next  season  a  contract  was 
handed  to  him  which  carried  with  it  a 
reasonable  increase  of  salary.   The  con- 
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tract  was  returned  with  the  declaration 
that  the  young  man  believed  the  success 
achieved  by  him  warranted  his  demand 
that  he  be  starred  and  also  paid  a  per- 
centage of  the  receipts  in  addition  to  his 
salary.  He  refused  to  see  the  matter  in 
any  other  light.  He  gave  up  serious 
study,  accepting  himself  as  one  who  had 
finally  arrived.  He  has  not  had  a  success 
since,  and  now  is  all  but  forgotten  by  those 
who  praised  him  most. 

Walker  Whiteside  worked  and  studied 
and  observed  for  many  wearv  years  be- 


from  young  men  who  will  take  university 
degrees  this  year,  from  farmers,  clerks, 
painters,  mechanics,  and  from  men  who 
frankly  confess  that  they  have  been  un- 
successful in  everything  they  have  tried 
thus  far  in  life.  Among  those  who  seem 
to  be  the  most  in  earnest  are  perhaps  a 
score  of  young  clergymen,  each  one  of 
whom  believes  that  he  can  teach  a  better 
lesson  from  the  stage  than  from  the  pulpit. 
Several  young  lawyers  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  leave  the  bar  for  the  footlights. 
A  complete  class  might  be  recruited  from 


DISCUSSING  A  COSTUME  WITH  MISS  STARR 


fore  he  could  obtain  a  hearing  in  New 
York,  but  he  refused  to  be  discouraged, 
and  simply  worked  on.  Now  he  is 
recognized  as  an  actor  of  sterling  merit, 
and  is  always  certain  of  a  hearty  welcome. 
There  are  other  young  men  possessing  as 
great  natural  ability  as  Mr.  Whiteside,  but 
who,  lacking  his  high  percentage  of  char- 
acter, will  never  get  beyond  a  first  success. 

There  are  others  who  will  try;  and 
judging  from  the  tenor  of  some  of  the 
letters  that  have  come  to  me,  the  proper 
spirit  will  be  found  in  those  who  are  to  be 
my  students.  I  am  to  be  permitted  to 
draw  from  all  classes.    Letters  have  come 


those  who  desire  to  leave  the  newspaper 
offices  in  which  they  are  now  employed. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  young  actors  who 
recognized  the  weight  of  my  criticisms  of 
their  kind.  They  are  the  ones  I  most 
desired  to  reach,  and  it  is  from  them  and 
through  them  that  the  best  results  are 
to  be  obtained.  One  young  man  who  is 
now  in  a  Broadway  production  —  a  suc- 
cess, by  the  way  —  wrote  that  my  ad- 
vertisement offered  to  him  the  opportunity 
he  had  been  seeking  for  several  years. 

"Give  me  a  chance,"  he  wrote.  "I 
know  it  is  just  what  1  need.    I  am  not 
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AN  UNUSUAL  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  BELASCO 


averse  to  hard  work,  and  I  know  that  I 
can  learn." 

1  hat  letter  pleased  and  interested  me, 
and  the  evening  after  it  was  called  to  my 
attention  I  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  the 
young  man  at  work.  He  pleases  me  in 
every  way.  He  has  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman  and  on  the  stage  conducts 
himself  as  though  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  meeting  nice  people.  Unless  he  changes 
his  mind,  he  will  be  a  member  of  my  class. 

He  will  be  in  good  company,  too,  for 


I  shall  have  with  me  as  students  young 
men  whose  names  have  been  familiar 
to  theatre  goers  for  more  than  one  genera- 
tion. One  of  the  applications  comes  from 
a  grandson  of  Lester  Wallack,  another 
from  a  Heme,  and  still  another  from  a 
Jefferson.  At  least  two  other  well  known 
stage  families  will  be  represented  —  but 
their  names  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give 
at  this  moment. 

What  I  dread  the  most  is  the  writing 
of  the  letters  of  refusal  that  must  go  out 
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to  those  eager  young  applicants  who  can 
not  be  accepted.  Many  more  than  one 
half  the  writers  of  the  letters  thus  received 
are  impossible  for  the  one  reason  that  they 
lack  the  iNhicaticHi  that  must  exist  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build. 
/    I  am  already  employing  good  teachers 

/  of  elocution,  of  dancing.',  of  fencing.  One 
of  the  first  efforts  will  be  to  teach  the 
young  man  to  speak  English  correctly. 

\    We  may  have  to  remove  from  his  voice 

\the  burr  of  the  West  or  the  twang  of  the 
East.  Next  will  come  a  master  of  French 
.  and  German.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
insist  upon  a  thorough  course  of  these 
languages.  That  is  not  necessary,  but  an 
actor  certainly  should  know  how  to  utter 
the  few  foreign  phrases  the  meaning  of 
which  is  understood  by  almost  every 
grammar  school  boy.  Something  of  com- 
position will  be  taught  bv  competent  mas- 
ters, and  for  this  reason:  no  man  can  read 
his  lines  properly  who  does  not  understand 
the  rules  of  punctuatton. 

The  stage  itself  should  be  an  institution 
of  learning,  and  that  fact  will  be  carried 
in  mind  while  the  education  of  the  young 
actors  and  actresses  is  progressing.  When 
one  leaves  a  theatre  lie  should  carry  with 
him  some  good  thought.  At  least  he 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  what  he  has  just  seen  was  not  in  any 
way  vicious.  In  foreign  countries  —  not- 
ably in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy  —  youths  are  sent  to  the  theatre 
as  a  part  of  their  education.  They  are 
toki  to  pay  heed  to  the  speech  cl  the 
players  that  they  may  learn  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words  and  that  they  may 
learn  sonietiiing  of  voice  modulation  and 
of  oratory,  ihey  are  told  to  watch  the 
actors  that  they  may  learn  how  ladies 
and  gentlemen  carry  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  others. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  such 
a  thing  being  done  in  this  countr>'  at  the 
present  time  as  the  sending  of  a  boy  to  the 
theatre  to  learn  how  English  should  be 
spoken,  how  a  lad\'  should  be  addressed, 
or  how  a  gentleman  should  carry  himself 
in  any  circumstance.  Rather  it  would 
be  wise  to  sa\  to  the  boy:  "See  what  the 
actor  does,  and  do  not  do  it  yourself." 
Do  my  words  seem  severe?   Well,  they 


are  the  simple  truth.  There  are»  to  be 

sure,  honored  men  on  the  stage  to-day, 
men  who  are  endeavoring  with  all  their 
might  to  do  their  share  honestly  in  life. 
They  serve  to  demonstrate  the  smaltness 
of  the  men  of  whom  \  complain.  And 
from  whence  are  to  come  the  successors 
to  the  men  who  give  lustre  to  the  stage 
at  the  present  time?  Who  are  to  fill  the'^ 
places  of  such  men  as  Crane,  and  Gillettef  \ 
Where  are  we  to  find  among  the  younger^ 
actors  men  to  take  the  places  of  William 
Faversham,  Otis  Skinner,  E.  H.  Sothern, 
David  Warfield,  Henry  Miller,  Bruce 
McRae,  George  Arliss,  Walker  White- 
side, and  a  few  others?  Where  are  we  to 
find  one  to  take  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  studious  Mansfield? 
Where  shall  we  find  one  to  take  the  ro- 
mantic r61e  and  please  and  charm  as  did 
Kyrle  Bellew?  Oh,  yes,  one  of  my  young 
critics  gravely  announced  that  another 
Bellew  is  not  needed  because  the  romantic 
play  has  gone  out  with  its  costumes^never 
to  return.  Foolish  youth!  In  one  of  my 
theatres,  "The  Woman"  has  drawn 
crowded  houses  for  months,  it  belongs 
to  what  may  be  called  the  "Boss"  plays. 
There  have  been  many  of  th^,  with 
much  success.  But  they  will  not  remain 
forever.  I  am  even  now  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  tlie  last  act  of  a 
romantic  play  which  will  be  produced 
season  after  next.  By  that  tim'e  the  cos- 
tume play  will  be  the  thing. 

It  was  only  a  little  time  ago  that  a 
young  actor  was  starring  in  a  play  which 
gave  to  him  a  swaggering  heroic  rdle.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  right  forearm.  The 
heroine  bound  up  his  injuries,  and  he 
strutted  from  the  room,  amusing  the 
observing  ones  in  the  audience  by  reaching 
out  with  his  right  hand  and  swinging  the 
door  shut  behind  him.  Bad  stage  manage- 
ment? Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  the  fault 
is  with  the  actor,  who  takes  himself  so 
seriously  that  he  refuses  to  learn  e\'en  the 
most  ordinary  business  of  the  actor's  craft. 

ADVANCE  m  VHE  ACTING  ART 

In  spite  of  what  1  have  said»  I  freely 

admit  that  during  the  thirty  years  of  my 
experience  1  have  seen  a  notable  forward 
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movement  of  the  stage.  Wc  have  gained 
somewhat  the  good  will  of  the  clergy, 
which  is  a  splendid  thing.  The  stapc 
itself  is  cleaner,  except  in  spots,  tiian  it 
was  thirty  >'ears  ago.  It  has  been  said 
with  frequency  that  the  stage  is  as  clean 
9^  the  public  demands.  That  is  not 
true.  I  he  public  appreciates  a  clean, 
wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  theatre  and 
will  pay  for  it.  The  best  way  to  uplift 
the  stage  and  the  drama  is  to  improve  the 
rharacter  of  the  men  and  women  who 
arc  actors  upon  it.  I  think  1  should  say 
that  the  play  will  keep  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  those  who  appear  in  it. 

The  art  of  acting  has  not  deteriorated 
in  the  la  t  cjuarter  of  a  century.  In  some 
re^tpects  wc  are  doing  better  work  than  we 
did  twenty*five  years  ago.  But  we  are  in 
a  different  school  —  a  school  created 
p'-rli  ips  hv  n"»<!«  rn  mechanical  and  elec- 
tric j]  litvcniion.  1  he  audience  no  longer 
hrars  the  machinery  creak.  The  scene 
placing  and  picture  building  has  come  to 
hr.  a  true  art.  And  so  we  have  escaped 
from  that  school  of  acting  which  of 
fif-ci-^sity  depended  upon  the  voice  for 
fU  htst  effects.  The  stage  was  built 
wllh  an  apron  reaching  far  out  into  the 
l)'.<ly  of  tii<-  theatre.  T!ie  lighting  effects 
v/#  rr  p'-'if  and,  when  the  big  scene  was  on, 
Iht:  phjycr  came  'way  down  front,  almost 
In  the  midst  of  the  audience,  where  he 
rrratMl  and  declaimed,  to  the  delight  of 
hi^  Ilea  rrr  , 

'I  In  n  came  the  electric  light  and  the 
f.pot  lif;lii  which  follows  the  actor  to  the 
iii'«'|K;%t  corner  of  the  stage.  The  sta^ 
Upron  was  abandonctl:  llie  drop  curtain 
jiiid  the  frame  for  the  stage  appeared, 
permitting  the  actors  to  group  with  the 
rffi*ct  of  a  great  living  picture.  Light 
and  shade  lend  themselves  well  to  the 
Mage-  The  art  has  changed,  and  the  old 
>f  acting  has  been  left  behind,  but 
we  iuive  dropped  none  of  the  vice  that 
aiimlod  upon  it. 

'     WIIV  ENGLAND  HAS  BETTER  ACTORS 

There  are  many  more  competent  actors 
in  I  ngland  than  in  America,  and  the 
ivAMtn  is  not  hard  to  find,  nor  is  it  much 
our  discredit.    In  Hniiland  there  is  an 
middle  class  of  gentlemen  —  1 


,D'S  WORK  ! 

mean  gentlemen  in  the  technical  sense  { 

—  which  does  not  exist  in  America.    Per-  \ 
haps  it  is  Englands  misfortune  that  it  is 
so.  At  any  rate,  the  young  men  belonging 
to  the  families  of  this  class  find  them- 
selves without  employment.   They  are 
not  fitted  for  a  hard  battle  with  life,  but 
their  early  education  does  fit  them  for  ! 
the  stage.   They  have  the  graces  of  the 
drawing  room;  they  are  well  educated,  as  ! 
a  rule,  particularly  in  modern  languages; 
and  the>-  travel  siuffictently  to  know  much 
of  Europe. 

We  can  draw  from  no  such  class  as  that. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  men  know 
more  than  do  the  English  of  the  sterner  i 
side  of  life,  and  they  should  make  better  ! 
ciiaracter  actors.   Give  to  them  as  thor- 
ough a  training  and  as  much  of  an  edu- 
cation as  the  English  boys  have,  and  the 
Americans  should,  and  1  believe  will,  do  | 
the  better  work  on  the  stage.   That  is  i 
the  thing  I  hope  to  demonstrate. 

THE  THRFJ-    KINDS  (^F  ARIIST 

I 

In  all  arts  there  are  three  classes.  ! 
There  are  those  who  have  merely  the  in-  1 
telligence  of  their  profession.  They  can  i 
paint,  they  can  write,  they  can  sing  or 
they  can  act,  but  thev  can  do  only  the  : 
one  thing.   They  are  in  a  big  majorit>-.  ' 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  a  general  | 
intelligence,  with  no  great  natural  ability. 
They  are  the  students  and  make  a  success 
of   whatever   the>'   undertake.    Perhaps  I 
Richard  Mansfield  was  the  best  example  ' 
of  this  class  we  have  had  in  America. 
Mansfield  was  an  actor  of  wonderful 
merit,  because  he  was  ever  a  deep  student, 
but  he  would  have  been  a  great  lawyer 
or  a  great  physician  liad  lie  chosen  either 
of  those  professions  instead  of  the  stage* 

The  third  and  smallest  class  is  composed 
of  those  of  great  natural  ability  who  are 
also  possessed  of  the  intelligence  of  their  i 
own  profession.  These  are  the  truly 
great  men.  There  come  into  my  mind 
now  the  names  of  RcH")th  and  JcfTerson. 
Mither  could  have  done  an>lhing  well, 
but  neither  could  have  made  so  great  a 
success  of  anything  as  he  did  of  the  stage. 

It  is  a  long  look  ahead  to  think  of  turn- 
ing out  of  any  school  a  Booth,  a  Jefferson, 
or  a  Mansfield.   But  that  is  what  the 
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school  is  for — the  building  of  a  broad  and 

a  <;trong  foundation,  upon  which  the  in- 
dividual may  erect  his  own  superstructure. 

The  great  storehouse  to  which  all 
dramatists  must  go  is  Life.  Life  must  be 
studied  constantly  and  minutely.  There- 
fore, those  young  men  and  young  women 
whose  education  1  shall  undertake  to 
advance  roust  train  themselves  to  ob- 
servation. I  have  always  worked  hard 
—  have  done  so  since  1  was  a  baby.  Such 
education  as  I  now  have  has  come  to  me  as 
a  result  of  my  study  in  those  two  great 
schools  —  Life  and  Nature.  I  am  ob- 
serving all  the  time.  I  set  apart  hours 
which  I  devote  to  the  stutl\  if  life  as  it  is 
spread  before  me.  My  book  is  the  people; 
my  lesson  of  the  day  is  the  individual. 

HOW  I  STUDY  HUMAN  NATURb 

One  of  m\'  favorite  places  of  observa- 
tion is  the  Grand  Central  Staiion,  wlicrc 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  humanity  and 
where  the  emotions  are  bared  in  their 
utmost  nakedness.  There  1  see  grief 
without  intruding  upon  it;  there  I  witness 
happiness  and  joy  and  permit  myself  a 
share  of  it. 

1  watched  a  >ounp  widow  following 
with  tearful  gaze  the  casket  holding  the 
dead  form  of  her  young  husband.  Her 
grief  tore  my  heart.  It  was  real  with  me. 
I  grew  old  with  her,  but  1  learned  some- 
thing of  life  I  ndded  to  my  Store  of  the 
great  human  emotions. 

Again,  I  saw  in  a  crowd  awaiting  an 
incoming  train  a  young  woman  upon 
whose  face  was  a  look  of  joyful  expectation. 
It  required  no  mind  reader  to  know  whom 
she  was  expecting.  The  great  train  rolled 
in  and  came  to  a  stop.  Out  through  the 
gate  flowed  the  mass  of  humanity.  There 
were  little  dramas  being  enacted  all  about 
us.  lUit  mv  eyes  were  only  for  the  one 
central  figure.  Joy  passed  from  the  face, 
and  worried  expectation  took  its  place 
as  the  stream  of  home-comers  began  to 
tbin  out.  That  was  followed  by  the 
keenest  of  disappointment,  and  tears  of 
sadness  wet  my  own  eyes.  Then  of  a 
sudden,  joy  flashed  back,  and  rapture. 
Now  came  a  straggler.    He  was  the  man. 

If  there  is  on  the  American  stage  to-day 
a  young  actress  who  can  display  the  emo- 


tions as  did  the  young  woman  at  whom  1 
gazed  from  my  position  behind  a  shelter- 
ing pillar,  her  future  needs  no  assuring. 
But  1  do  not  know  her. 

When  I  find  myself  halted  in  my  work 
of  play  writing,  I  know  that  it  is  because 
of  lack  of  material,  and  for  that  material 
I  must  return  to  the  great  storehouse. 
Again  1  go  into  the  streets;  I  haunt  the 
shadowed  doorways;  I  study  life  as  it 
passes  me.  At  last  I  single  out  from  the  . 
throng  the  individual  —  the  character 
that  suits.  1  hunt  him  down,  1  stalk  him 
as  eagerly  as  ever  the  sportsman  in  the 
jungle  stalked  his  big  game.  Then  at 
last  he  is  mine. 

If  great  good  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  work  1  have  undertaken,  it  must  come 
as  a  result  of  the  proper  education  of  the 
young  men.  Women  are  better  natural 
actors  than  are  m*'n  They  have  fuller 
emotions,  and  I  would  almost  say  a  better 
understanding  of  human  nature. 

THE  STACH  A  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE 

More  earnest  work  by  more  competent 
stage  artists  means  better  entertainment 
for  the  public.  As  there  is  created  in  the 

theatre  a  cleaner  and  more  wholesome 
atmosphere  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  the 
homes  and  in  public  life.  The  stage  is  a 
tremendous  influence  for  good  or  evil. 
It  is  a  great  educational  institution. 

l  essons  are  being  taught  ever^'  night 
in  all  parts  of  this  countr)'  to  the  thousands 
who  throng  our  playhouses.  Styles  and 
fashbns  are  established  by  the  stage  — 
not  only  the  styles  and  fashions  of  our 
clothes  but  of  our  methods  of  thought, 
action,  and  speech,  and  of  our  morals. 

We  are  imitative  animals.  Improve 
the  music  of  the  stage  and  you  will  im- 
prove the  music  of  the  homes.  Improve 
the  manners  of  the  stage  and  you  will 
improve  the  manners  of  the  street.  Im- 
prove the  speech  of  the  stage  and  you  will 
improve  the  speech  of  all  the  people, 
standardizing  pronunciation  and  estab- 
lishing a  purer  language. 

1  hese  are  some  of  the  things  the  success 
of  my  plans  will  mean  to  the  public;  in 
fact,  I  am  working  for  the  public,  for 
without  its  cnciaira cement  and  patronage 
no  theatre  door  would  open  to-night. 
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MR.  THEODORE  L.WEED.  WHO  MANAGES  THE  UNITED  STATES  fOST  A  L  SAVINGS  BANKS 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


BEHIND  a  flat-lop  desk  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  sits  one 
of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  defi'* 
der,  fragtle-looking  young  man. 
and  he  is  busy  because  — 

He  is  the  onl\-  director  of  10,000  savings 
baniis.  all  established  since  January,  191 1; 
He  is  establishing  1,000  new  savings 
^     banks  a  m  :  1 1  h  and  expects  to  have  1 2 ,000 
of  them  doing  business  by  June  30th  of 
this  year: 

I  ie  is  the  oflkial  custodian  of  i>25,ooo,ouo 
of  the  people's  money,  with  deposits 
growing  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  a  week, 
and  he  expects  thr  t(  tal  deposits  to  reach 
more  than  $40,000,000  by  the  time  this 
article  is  published. 

He  is  Theodore  Linus  Weed,  the  Di^ 
rector  of  the  Postal  Savings  System  of  the 
United  States. 

When,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
President  McKinley  appointed  a  Com- 
mission for  the  Evacuation  of  Cuba,  the 
clerical  staff  was  selected  in  the  morning 
and  left  Washington  for  lampa  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Attached  to  this 
train  of  evacuators  were  two  typewriters 
—  inconsequential  young  men  claiming 
not  even  tlie  dignity  of  stenographers. 
One  was  Theodore  L.  Weed  and  the  other 
was  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  later  i  reasurer- 
General  of  Persia,  both  beginning  their 
careers  as  public  servants. 

Born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  March  4, 
1876,  I  heodore  \\  ted  moved  to  Wash- 
ington with  his  parents  when  he  wa^  a 
child.  He  went  to  the  public  schools, 
then  into  his  father's  real  estate  office. 
In  the  spring  of  i^x)-*^  the  W  ar  Department 
was  authorized  to  employ  temporary 
clerks  on  account  of  additional  work 
occasioned  by  the  Spanish  War.  Young 
Weed,  then  twent\  -two.  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  typist  and  copyist  at  $1,000  a 


year  Though  short  of  stature  and  never 
robust,  he  found  that  he  could  stand  up 
under  heavy  work,  and  the  men  higher 
up  grew  to  depend  upon  him  as  a  copyist. 
It  was  while  working  at  this  thousand- 
dollar  job  that  he  was  attached  to  ^be 
Commission  for  the  Evacuation  of  Cuba. 
When    the    Commission    arrived  m 

Havana,  in  September,  1898,  they  found 
the  streets  strewn  with  corpses  of  starved 

rcconcentradoes,  and  yellow  fever  waiting 
for  those  whom  starvation  had  spared. 
In  November,  their  chief  sent  a  re- 
port to  Washington  saying  that  two  nervy 
young  men  had  stuck  to  their  work 
throughout  the  fever  epidemic  and  all 
other  dangers  without  faltering,  and  for 
their  courage  and  lauiiluhiess  he  urged 
that  they  be  rewarded  by  promotion. 
These  two  young  men  were  the  typists 
—  Weed  and  Shuster.  Promotion  duK 
came  —  to  the  position  of  stenographer. 
Si ,200  a  year.  Soon  their  paths  diverged, 
each  speedily  to  work  much  higher  up. 

For  more  than  two  years  Mr.  Weed 
sta^'ed  in  Cuba  and  was  promoted  through 
various  grades  until  he  reached  the  rank 
of  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $2 , 500  a  year.  While 
still  on  a  $l,aoo  salary  he  married.  But 
the  Cuban  climate  finally  forced  him  to 
return  to  Washington.  In  i(>o^.MrWeed 
was  hired  at  ^1,400  a  year  to  be  the  per- 
sonal stenographer  and  secretary  to  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  neN\l\  created  [depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  And  when 
.Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus  became  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  Mr.  Weed  was  made 
his  private  secretary.  When  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock was  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Taft  campaign  for  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nomination,  young  Mr.  Weed  be- 
came also  his  private  secretary.  From 
February  22  until  June  i6t.  1908,  Mr. 
Weed  Worked  double  time  as  .«;ccretar\- 
to  a  Cabinet  officer  by  day  and  with  Mr. 
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Taft's  canipj.i^a  manager  two  thirds  of 
every  night.  After  Mr.  Taft  became 

President,  Mr.  Weed  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  a  salary 
of  53.000.  In  the  summer  of  1909.  he 
became  interested  and  active  in  the 
movement  for  a  nation-wide  organization 
to  enlarge  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  the  United  States  through  a  cooperative 
trade  extension  body  formei  of  representa- 
tives of  leading  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  other  influential 
commercial  bodies.  He  served  as  Chief 
Clerk  until  1910,  when  Mr.  Hitchcock 
had  been  made  Postmaster  General  and 
wanted  him  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  at  the  same  salary. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  POSTAL  BANKS 

Mere  Mr.  Weed  began  organizing  the 
Postal  Savings  System  of  the  UnitedStates, 
which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  which  then  existed  only  on  paper.  This 
organization  work,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  routine  labor  of  the  Chief  Clerk's 
office,  meant  that  for  months  Mr  Weed 
was  at  his  desk  sixteen  and  eiglilecn  hours 
every  day. 

Finally  all  details  had  been  attended 
to  and,  on  Jnnuiry  3,  lO'',  fori\ -eight 
postal  savings  depositories  were  opened, 
one  in  each  of  the  states  and  of  the  terri- 
tories that  were  then  prepared  for  stat^ 
hood.  B  v  the  end  of  this  \  ear  the  system 
will  probably  be  self-supporting. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  (that  is, 
on  February  3,  191 1)  the  deposits  in  the 
48  experimental  depositories  were  $60, 101. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the 
total  deposits  amounted  to  very  little  less 
than  $7,000,000  and  the  number  of  de- 
positories had  been  increased  to 
despite  the  fact  that  for  four  months 
after  the  first  f()rt\ -cii^ht  depositories 
began  business,  no  new  ones  were  es- 
tablished and  the  large  cities  had  not 
been  reached. 

At  the  close  of  business  for  the  first 
year  fjanuar\'  2.  1012)  there  were  a  few 
more  than  0,ot)o  depositories  and  the  total 
deposits  had  grown  to  a  sum  in  excess  of 
$12,000,000. 

As  this  article  is  written  the  number 


of  depositories  exceeds  10,000  and  the 
amount  of  deposits  exceeds  $2^,000,000. 
New  depositories  are  being  establislied  in 
postofficcs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at 
the  rate  of  almost  a  thousand  every  month, 
and  cash  is  pouring  into  them  at  the  rate 
of  $1,000,000  a  week.  And  that  means 
much  when  >'ou  consider  that  not  more 
than  $500  ma\  be  depo>iied  by  one  person. 

As  soon  as  possible,  probably  within 
four  years,  every  one  of  the  money-order 
postoffices  in  the  United  States  will  also 
be  a  savings  bank,  and  then  there  will  bc 
50,000  postal  banks. 

In  these  depositories  any  person  over 
ten  years  of  age  may  deposit  savings  up 
to  Ssoo  and  receive  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  a  year,  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  Government  stands  back  of 
the  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of  safety. 
The  smallest  amount  that  may  be  de- 
posited is  a  dollar,  and  no  one  may  de- 
posit more  than  ^100  in  any  one  month. 
Provision  for  savings  smaller  than  a  dollar 
is  made  by  having  savings  cards  and 
savings  stamps  for  sale  in  every  office. 
A  savings  card  costs  ten  cents  and  a 
savings  stamp  costs  ten  cents.  When 
nine  of  these  stamps  are  attached  to  a 
card  the  card  is  worth  a  dollar  at  the 
depositor^'. 

The  Government  supports  the  Postal 
Savings  syatem  by  lending  these  savings 
of  the  people  to  banks  at  an  increased 
rate  of  interest.  Under  the  law  each 
local  postmaster  ma\'  deposit  the  Postal 
Savings  money  in  a  local  bank,  the  bank 
paying  2^  per  cent,  interest  on  it.  As 
the  Government  thus  gets  $2$,ooo  interest 
on  every  million  dollars,  on  which  it  is 
paying  only  S2o,ooo  interest,  it  clears 
$5,000  on  every  million  deposited  with 
banks.  Already  the  total  interest  re- 
ceived from  the  banks  is  far  greater  than 
the  total  interest  paid  to  depositors. 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS  FOR  DEPOSITORS 

Twice  a  year,  January  ist  and  July  1st, 

Postal  Savings  depositors  may  exchange 
a  part  or  all  their  deposits  for  United 
States  registered  or  coupon  bonds,  draw- 
ing 2^  per  cent,  interest.  These  bonds 
are  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  duties  of  the" 
United  States  as  well  as  from  taxation  of 
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tnl                   ^  depositor  has  $$oo   Then  the  opposition  of  bankers  rapidly 
th?r h'"         "^^^       '^^^"^^  ^  '^^^       disappeared.   The  deposits  in  S^lL  have 
Wl^  iSf  ^^l^     start  a  new  deposit,    been  increased  instead  of  decreased  be- 
rostmaster  General  makes    cau^e  of  the  Postal  Savings  svstem 
up  a  statement  of  the  number  of  bonds  ^  ^ 
applied  for,  the  Treasury  Department       bringing  hoarding^  OUT  of  hiding 
issues  them,  at  the  same  time  calling  in  a       The  Postmaster  General  has  in  his 
iwe  amount  of  outstanding  bonds.    Thus  office  an  interesting  bit  of  evidence  of  the 
inese  sayings  bonds  do  not  increase  the  bringing  out  of  hidden  treasure  —  a  silver 
public  debt.  The  first  Postal  Savings  dollar  thickly  coated  with  green  mold 
oonds  were  issued  JuW   i,    iqii,  and  one  of  sixty  such  dollars  deposited  in  a 
amounted  to  $41,900.    By  the  time  the  Southern  Postal  Bank,  all  showing  signs 
n«tt  MX  months'  issuing  period  came  of  having  been  buried  for  many  years, 
around,  January  tst  of  this  year,  the      A  woman  in  an  Illinois  town  brought 
amount  had  increased  to  ^16,920.  |6o  in  dimes,  the  savings  of  years,  to  the 
ror  years  foreigners,  accustomed  to  postmaster  for  deposit.    An  aged  woman 
'^ostal^  Savings   Banks   in   their   home  went  to  the  Postolike  Department  in 
countries,  sent  their  savings  to  Europe  Washington  with  a  well-filled  wallet  which 
«>r  safe  keeping.  But  now  they  have  she  said  had  been  her  bank  for  more  than 
"<*Run  to  entrust  them  to  the  more  con-  twenty-five  years,  ever  since  she  lost  some 
venient  Postal  Savings  depositories  here,  money  in  a  bank  failure.    She  declared 
They  are  especially  impressed  that,  con-  that  she  would  entrust  her  savings  to  no 
to  the  cnstom  in  Continental  savings  institution  excepting  the  Government, 
banks,  no  fee  is  charged  here  for  opening  There  are  thousands  of  that  kind  people, 
accounts.    Thouf^h  the  volume  of  inter-  One  of  the  first  depositors  in  the  deposi- 
national  money  orders  issued  in  New  York  torv  in  Globe,  Ariz.,  was  a  miner  who 
City  in  1911  was  about  ^44,000  greater  came  with  ^47  that  he  had  withdrawn  from 
than  in  1910,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  the  Postal  S&vings  Bank  of  England, 
more  than  $36,000  during  the  five  last       Reports  from  postmasters  all  over  the 
months  of  the  year  following  the  opening  country  indicate  that  about  nine  tenths 
of  the  first  Postal  Savmgs  depository  in  of  the  cash  brought  to  the  Postal  Savings 
that  city  in  August,  191 1.  depositories  is  deposited  by  men,  women. 
Of  the  13,869  depositors  in  the  United  and  chikiren  who  never  before  haul  a  hank 
States  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  account.   Conversations  repeated  by  post- 
30.  if)ii,  3,691  were  foreign  born,  and  masters  show  that  in  fully  half  the  cases 
since  the  opening  of  hundreds  of  de-  the  people  had  been  afraid  of  bank  lail- 
positories  in  large  eastern  cities  thfe  ures  and  therefore  chose  to  hoard  their 
proportion  has  increased.   Of  the  de-  savings.   They  preferred  to  lose  interest 
positors  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  rather  than  sleep.    Now  they  get  a  little 
5,(>^<4  were  women,  2.150  of  them  bein?'  interest,  have  the  Government's  guarantee, 
married  —  and  the  married  women's  ac-  and  —  the  banks  they  feared  have  the 
counts  are  by  law  beyond  the  control  of  money,  making  it  earn  a  profit, 
their  husbands.                                   When  one  considers  that,  in  establishing 
In  the  beginning  the  banks  vigorously  the  Postal  Savings  system  in  the  United 
opposed  the  system  and  many  citizens  States,  an  original  plan  had  to  be  evolved 
were  apathetic  toward  it.   Some  post-  that  could  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
masters  were  unable  to  get  the  news  of  the  largest  territory  and  population  that  ever 
establisliment  of  a   Postal  Savings  de-  had  been  served  bv  a  banking  system,  and 
pository  published  in  their  local  news-  that  that  plan  had  to  be  worked  out  in 
papers,  because  of  the  opposition  of  local  every  detail  in  a  very  few  months,  it  is 
bankers.   But  soon  it  became  evident  remarkable  that  ttwre  have  been  no  mis- 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  hoarded  by  takes  to  rectify.  The  forty-eight  post- 
timid  people  would  be  brought  from  hiding  masters  of  the  towns  selected  as  the  first 
and  be  put  into  productive  circulation,  depositories  "went  to  school"  for  three 
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days  in  the  Postoffice  Department  in  cash  re^ster  and  an  adding  machine  — 

Washington.    During  all  the  rapid  ex-  the  latest  stage  in  the  development  of  the 

tension  of  the  system,  from  forty-eight  plan  to  run  the  Postal  S:!vinps  s\stem  by 

postollkes  to  ten  thousand,  it  has  not  been  machinery.   A  machine  like  this,  or  simi- 

found  necessary  to  change  a  single  detail  lar  to  it,  will  be  put  in  use  in  every  de- 

in  the  plans  worked  out  by  Mr.  Weed  pository  in  the  country. 


Inside  the  machine  is  a  r(.)ll  of  certifi- 
cates With  a  blank  space  fur  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  deposited.  On  top  are 
two  series  of  levers,  one  governing  the 
amount  to  be  credited,  the  other  control- 
ling the  serial  number  of  the  depositor's 
account.  When  these  machines  have  been 
installed  and  a  man  deposits  $35,  for 


before  the  first  depositories  were  opened. 

KEEPING  THE  BOOKS  BY  MACHINERY 

Biit  though  the  system  is  working  with- 
out friction,  radical  ImpfDvements  for 
handling  the  rapidly  increasing  volume 
of  business  are  being  effected.  One  of 
these  is  the  devising  of  a  system  for  having 

the  deposit  certificates  issued,  the  accounts    example,  the  clerk  will  set  the  cash  levers 

audited,  and  the  bookkeeping  done  by  at  "35."  and  the  other  levers  at  the  num- 
machinery.  ber  of  the  account.    I  hen  he  will  turn  a 

The  certificate  system  is  a  great  improve-  crank,  out  will  come  a  certificate  and  its 
ment  on  the  pass-book  system  employed   duplicate,  and  printed  on  the  end  of  each 

in  the  Postal  Savings  departments  of  other    will  be  the  date,  the  serial  number  of  the 

countries  One  of  the  most  persistent  certificate,  the  number  by  which  the 
argtmients  in  Congress  against  the  Postal  depository  is  known  in  the  Post  OtTice 
Savings  was  the  enormous  expense  for    Department  in  Washington,  the  number 


bookkeeping  that  would  be  incurred. 

In  England,  for  instance,  there  are  more 
than  3,000  clerks  in  the  central  otlice  alone 
handling  the  pass-books.  There  every 
depositor  receives  a  pass-book,  and  a 
ledger  account  is  kept  for  every  depositor 
in  the  central  office  in  London,  to  which 
ever\'  pass-brK>k,  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kmgduai,  must  be  sent  to  be 
balanced. 

But  in  the  American  postal  banks, 
pass-books  have  given  wav  to  certificates 


of  the  account,  and  the  amount  deposited. 

The  certificate  will  be  handed  to  the  de- 
positor, who  will  write  his  name  on  the 
duplicate,  and  that  will  end  the  transac- 
tion so  far  as  the  clerk  and  the  depositor 
are  concerned.  Inside  the  machine  the 
same  data  are  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper 
that  drops  into  a  drawer  which  can  be 
opened  only  by  the  postmaster.  And 
there  is  still  another  compartment  that 
can  be  opened  only  by  a  Postal  Savings 
inspector,  thus  providing  a  quadruple 
of  de(x>i.it  in  denominations  of  $100,  $30,    check  upon  the  clerk  and  the  postmaster 


$20,  $10.  $j,  $2,  and  $1  each.  These  are 
issued  to  depositors  and  no  central  ledger 

accounts  or  pass-books  are  necessary. 
Individual  accounts  are  kept  in  the  local 
postoflfices.  The  result  is  that,  whereas  it 
would  require  under  the  pass-book  system 


and  a  quadruple  precaution  apinst  error. 
And,  instead  of  three  certificates,  of  $20, 

$10,  and  $5,  to  represent  a  S35  deposit,  as 
at  present,  onlv  one  certificate  will  be 
needed  when  the  machine  is  used. 
When  deposits  are  withdrawn  the  pakl 


DOO  bookkeepers  in  Washington  to  take    certificates  are  sent  to  WashingttMl,  There 


care  of  the  busine^*^  ;t!read>'  developed, 
all  the  clerical  work  in  the  central  office 
is  now  done  by  fewer  than  150  clerks. 

Such  errors  and  delays  as  have  occurred 
have  been  due  to  the  use  of  certificates 
of  seven  different  denfiminaliuns  and  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  filled  in  by  hand.  These 
facts  have  stimulated  the  authorities  to 
perfect  a  mechanical  method  of  book- 
keeping. In  Mr.  Weed's  ofTice  is  a  con- 
trivance that  looks  like  a  cross  between  a 


the  certificates  are  put  into  a  machine 
that  punches  holes  in  them  that  stand  for 
the  post  office  numbers.  Then  they  are 
fed  through  electric  automatic  auditing 
machines.  The  intn»<.hiLtion  of  these  ma- 
chines will  mean  that  when  the  Postal 
Savings  system  has  reached  its  full  growth 
200  clerks  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  in 
Washington  that  under  the  antiquated 
pass-book  system  would  keep  about  5,000 
clerks  busy. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  CIVILIZATION  ON  A  GENUINE   SURVIVOR  OF  STONE 

ACE  BARBARISM 

BY 

A.  L.  KROEBER 

(catAioE  or  m  wnwiw  or  AinBiaroiioay  ot  tmt  oupmam  w  ttURMaM) 

AT  ELEVEN  o'clock  in  the  even- 
/%      ing  on  I.ab(»r  Day,  iqii,  there 

/  ,%  stepped  otf  the  ferry  boat 
/  %  into  the  glare  of  electric  lights. 
^  ^  into  the  shouting  of  hotel 
runners,  and  the  clanging  of  trolley  cars  on 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  fshi,  the  last 
wild  Indian  in  the  United  Stales. 

Ishi  belongs  to  the  lost  Southern  Yana 
tribe  that  formeriy  lived  in  Tehama 
County,  in  northern  California.  This 
tribe,  after  years  of  guerilla  warfare,  was 
practically  exterminated  by  the  whiles 
by  massacre,  in  1865.  The  five  survivors 
took  refuge  in  the  utterly  wild  cafion  of 
Deer  Creek  in  Tehania  Count\-.  and  the 
last  recorded  time  that  an\-  one  saw  thent 
was  in  itijo.  I  here  were  two  men,  two 
women,  and  a  child  —  probably  Ishi,  for 
he  has  told  how,  when  he  was  a  small  boy, 
"so  hit;h,"  the  white  men  came  at  sunrise 
and  killed  his  people  in  their  camp. 

In  November,  1908,  a  party  of  water- 
rif^t  surveyors  working  laboriously  dowD 
the  cafton,  came  on  a  hut,  from  which 
ilnshcd  two  or  three  men  or  women,  leaving 
one  old,  decrepit,  and  sick  crone  behind. 
Unable  to  converse  with  her,  the  surveyors 
left  her  undisturbed;  but  all  attempts  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  other  Indians 
failed  so         was  their  fear. 

Wiihiti  a  year,  news  of  thi;.  adventure 
readied  the  University  of  California, 
where  the  Indians  in  question  were  at 
once  identified,  by  lluir  condition  and 
location,  as  the  Ion;-  lost  Southern  Yana, 
the  relatives  of  the  almost  extinct  North- 
ern V  ana,  whose  dialect  and  customs  had 
been  Investigated  by  the  University  ethnol- 
ogists only  a  ^'ear  or  two  before.  After 
Mime  fotifirininj',  inquiries  in  the  vicinity, 
a  parly  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1910 
lu  hunt  for  the  Indians.  A  tnonth  in  the 


calton,  in  which  practically  every  foot 

of  their  territory  was  gone  over,  revealed 
no  Indians,  but  ample  evidence  of  their 
recent  existence  —  huts,  smoke-houses, 
baskets,  nets,  pestles,  flhit-chips,  and  so 
forth.  It  was  concluded  that  they  had 
seen  the  expedition  first  and  had  kept 
consistent])-  out  of  its  way. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  August,  191 1,  came 
despatches  announcing  the  capture,  near 
Oroville,  some  forty  miles  to  the  south  of 
Deer  Creek,  and  in  a  well-settled  district, 
of  a  lone  wild  Indian.  He  had  been  trying 
to  break  into  a  slaughterhouse,  and  had 
been  placed  in  jail,  where  neither  Indians 
nor  whites  could  converse  witli  him,  A 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  anthropological 
department  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia arrived,  armed  with  a  Northern' 
Yana  vocabulary  and  the  first  communi- 
cation with  the  aborigine  began,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  local  Indians.  The 
next  day  Sam  Batwi,  a  North  Yana 
interpreter,  arrived  in  response  to  a  tele- 
graphic call,  and  while  finding  the  dialect 
different  from  his  own  and  difficult  to 
manage,  was  able  to  make  more  headway. 
No  formal  charge  had  been  placed  against 
the  wild  man,  atld  in  a  few  days  the 
Sheriff  f)f  Butte  County  obH  mitlIv  re- 
leased him  to  the  University  authorities 
—  an  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the 
United  States  Indian  Office. 

In  justice  to  Ishi,  his  own  version  of  his 
"capture"  shriuld  be  given.  Ht<;  people 
were  all  dead,  he  said.  A  woman  and  a 
child  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  a 
stream.  The  okl  woman  found  by  the 
surveyors  was  dead.  For  some  time  he 
had  been  entirely  alone  —  poor,  often 
hungry,  with  nothing  to  live  for.  This, 
by  the  way,  was  no  doubt  the  reason  for 
,his  drifting,  perhaps  aimlessly,  so  far 
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southward  of  his  old  home.  One  day 

he  made  up  his  mind  to  "come  in."  He 
expected  to  be  killed,  he  said,  but  that  no 
longer  mattered.  So  he  walked  west- 
ward all  day,  without  meeting  any  one. 
and  at  dusk  came  to  a  house  where  meat 
was  hung  up.  Tired,  hungry,  and  thir  t\-, 
he  sat  down.  Soon  a  boy  came  out  with 
a  lantern,  saw  him.  recoiled,  and  called  a 
man,  who  ran  up.  In  response  to  Ishi's 
signs,  they  gave  him  a  pair  of  overalls  — 
for  he  was  naked  except  for  a  rude  home- 
made garment,  half  shirt,  half  cape  — 
ordered  him  into  their  wagon,  and  drove 
hiin,  to  town,  where  he  was  put  into  a  large 
and  fine  house —  the  jail  —  and  very 
kindly  treated  and  well  fed  by  a  big  chief 
-~thc  deputy  sheriff. 

LIigUETTE  OF  THE  PROPER  NAME 

1  hi'  name  is  not  genuine.  When  the 
reporters  swarmed  out  to  the  University 
Museum  of  Anthropology  in  San  Fran- 
cisco the  morning  after  he  arrived,  their 
second  inquiry  was  for  his  a^c,  their  first 
for  his  name.  Sam  Batwi  asked  him. 
but  to  all  inquiries  he  shook  his  head  and 
said  that  he  had  been  alone  so  long  that 
he  had  no  one  to  name  him.  This  was 
pure  fiction,  but  pn! ite  fiction,  for  the 
strongest  Indian  etuiuette.  in  Ishi's  part 
of  the  world,  demands  that  a  person  bhall 
never  tell  his  own  name,  at  least  not  in 
reply  to  a  direct  request.  To  this  day 
Ishi  has  never  diNclosed  his  real  name; 
and  so  strong  docs  his  sense  of  propriety 
on  this  point  remain,  that  he  will  not  yet 
pronounce  the  word  Ishi,  thou  ah  he 
answers  readily  to  the  appellation.  The 
name  sin^^ularlv  appropriate,  being  the 
Yana  word  lor  "  man." 

He  was  a  curious  and  pathetic  figure  in 
those  days.  Timid,  gentle,  an  ever- 
pervadin»  and  onlv  too  obvious  fear  held 
down  and  concealed  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  nevertheless  started  and  leaped 
at  the  slightest  sudden  sound.  A  new 
sight,  or  the  crowding  around  of  half  a 
dozen  people,  made  his  limbs  rigid.  If 
his  hand  had  been  held  and  was  released, 
his  arm  remained  frozen  in  the  air  for 
several  minutes.  The  first  boom  from  a 
cannon  fired  in  artillerv  practice  at  the 
Presidio,  several  miles  away,  raised  htm  a 
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foot  from  his  chair.  And  yet,  with  it  all. 
he  displayed  keen  observation,  much 
interest,  and  sometimes  delight.  Only  it 
was  the  little  things  that  woke  responses 
in  him.  .  The  first  penny  whistle  given 
him  roused  more  expression  and  spon- 
taneity than  the  thousands  of  houses' 
spread  out  before  him  as  he  stcxxl  on  the 
high  terrace  of  the  Museum  and  looked 
over  the  city. 

One  curious,  patient  gesture,  which  has 
never  quite  left  him,  was  characteristic 
of  him  in  those  days  ~  a  raising  high  up 
of  his  mobile,  arched  eye-brows.  It  was 
an  expression  of  wonder,  but  also  ti 
ignorance,  of  incomprehension,  like  our 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders.  It  was  his 
one  sign,  for  he  seemed  afraid  to  use  his 
limbs  freely  at  that  time,  and  even  since, 
when  he  feels  perfectly  at  home,  has  been 
given  but  little  to  gestures,  lie  some- 
times uses  them  effectively  when  he  wishes 
to  explain,  but  never  profusely  nor  with 
any  exceptional  or  instinctive  ability  to 
make  them  plain  to  every  one. 

AFRAID  OF  CROWDS 

His  one  great  dread,  which  he  over- 
came but  slowly,  was  of  crowds.  It  is 
not  hard  to  understand  this  in  view  of  his 
lonely  life  in  a  tribe  of  five.  A  lone 
American  had  always  been  a  signal  of 
imminent  danger  to  him;  no  woncter  that 
a  hundr^l  literally  paralyzed  him.  A  week 
after  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco  he  was 
taken  for  an  automobile  ride,  through 
Ciolden  Gate  Park  and  to  the  ocean  beach. 
The  one  thing  above  all  others  that  drew 
his  attention  was  the  Sunday  crowds. 
He  had  never  been  at  the  ocean  and  until 
that  week  had  never  even  seen  it  from  a 
distance.  It  was  therefore  anticipated 
that  the  surf,  which  as  a  phenomenon  of 
nature  he  could  understand,  would  inter- 
est him  more  than  the  works  of  civilization. 
But  when  the  car  reached  the  bluff  look- 
ing down  on  the  breakers,  with  a  long, 
sand\'  beach  studded  with  thousands  of 
holidav-seekers  stretching  miles  awav. 
everything  else  was  forgotten  and  the 
exclamation  "  bansi  saliu!"  "many  white 
people,"  burst  involuntarily  from  him. 

The  shock  of  this  effect  over,  his  mind 
became  more  receptive  for  smaller  things. 
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As  the  machine  wound  around  the  drives 
in  the  park,  the  cle\  atcd  ^roup  of  Univer- 
sity buildings,  of  which  the  Museum  is  one, 
occasionally  came  into  view,  and  each 
time  a  smile  would  bieak  over  Jiis  feat- 
ures as  he  pointed  with  a  nod  of  his  head 
and  said  n'im'i  (home).  As  one  drive 
turned  into  another  that  had  previously 
been  traversed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  only  crossed  it,  his  keen  sense  of  locality 
asserted  itself,  and  again  and  again  he 
tnid  the  interpreter  that  the  party  had 
passed  there  before.  I  he  car  followed  one 
of  the  less  frequented  by-roads  and  dis- 
turbed a  flock  of  the  quail  that  roam  the 
park  in  a  half  wild  state  as  the  squirrels 
do  in  Eastern  cities;  instantly  he  stood 
up,  following  their  every  movement  with 
the  hunter's  instinct  and  no  doubt  with  a 
feeling  of  home  and  kinship.  Next  to 
the  undreamed-of  crowd  of  people,  the 
familiar  birds  stirred  his  emotions  more 
than  an>  thing  else  during  the  ride. 

STONE  ACE  VAUDEVILLE 

A  week  later  he  was  invited  to  a  vaude- 
ville performance  by  an  enterprising  news- 
paper man  in  search  of  a  story.  Sam 
explained'  to  him  as  best  he  might:  and 
Ishi  answered  that  he  was  willing  if  I,  or 
one  of  the  people  from  the  Museum, 
whom  he  had  leamai  to  know,  went  with 
him.  The  reporter  got  his  story.  But 
he  got  it  out  of  his  imagination.  For  two 
acts  I>hi  sat  in  his  box  seat  and  looked  at 
the  audience.  So  many  people  crowded 
together  so  closely  were  more  remarkable 
than  the  mysterious  capers  that  a 
couple  of  actors  might  be  cutting  on  the 
stage.  Graduall\'  he  followed  tfie  other 
members  of  the  party  and  tlie  more  sophis- 
ticated interpreter,  and  turned  his  eyes 
forward.  When  the  audience  laughed,  he 
giggled  with  them,  out  of  pure  automatic 
respjjnsc  or  suggestion,  for  thev  minht  be 
laughing  at  a  pun,  a  jr)ke  convened  in 
words  that  were  total!)'  incomprehensible 
to  him.  Horse^play  and  acrobatics  had 
no  more  effect:  in  the  midst  <'f  an  act  of 
purely  ph\sical  appe.il.  his  attention  was 
apt  to  wander.  When  a  character  or 
event  on  the  stage  was  called  to  bis  notice, 
he  smiled  politely  but  embarrassedly.  or 
watched  the  motrans  of  the  suggestor 


instead  of  the  thing  pointed  out.   It  was 

all  absolutel)'  meaningless  to  him. 

By  this  time  Ishi  had  come  to  IcKtk  upon 
the  Museum  as  his  home  —  not  only  for 
the  time  being,  but  forever.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  sent  its  Special  Agent 
for  California  to  sec  him  and  form  plans 
for  his  future.  Ishi  was  told  that  he  was 
free  to  go  back  where  he  came  from,  or 
to  go  where  other  Indians  lived  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Government;  but 
he  promptly  shook  his  head.  "I  will 
live  like  the  white  people  from  now  on," 
he  said  to  the  interpreter.  "I  want  to 
Stay  where  I  am.  I  will  grow  old  Ipere, 
and  die  in  this  house."  He  has  never 
swerved  from  this  first  deciaratkm. 

QUICK  WITH  CRAVAT,  SLOW  WITH  SHOES 

His  intelligence  and  quick  perception 
showed  themselves  from  the  first.  Get- 
ting in  and  out  of  his  coat  made  some 
little  ditliculty  for  a  time,  but  ever>lhing 
else  about  his  dothes  seemed  to  come 
as  natural,  once  he  had  them  on,  as  to 
a  civilized  person.  One  demonstration 
taught  him  to  tie  a  four-in-hand  cravat. 
His  pockets  quickly  contained  an  assort- 
ment of  junk  worthy  of  a  smalt  boy.  In 
fact,  three  days  in  clothing  brought  him 
to  a  condition  where  he  refused  to  strip 
for  the  photographer  —  absolutely  the 
only  occasbn  when  he  balked  at  obeying 
orders.  He  saw  everyone  else  wearing 
clothes,  and  would  never  take  them  off 
again,  he  said  with  met^phnrical  emphasis. 

Shoes  alunc  iiad  no  all  taction  for  him. 
It  was  thought  that  the>  might  incommode 
him,  so  he  was  not  pressed,  but  asked 
if  he  wished  them.  "  I  see  all  the  ground 
is  stone  here,"  he  said.  "  Walking  on  that 
all  the  lime,  1  would  wear  out  shoes; 
but  my  feet  will  never  wear  out"  —  an 
answer  perhaps  partly  dictated  by  inborn 
ptilitenes*;,  but  as  ingenuous  as  logical. 
It  was  not  until  the  rainy  season  set  in 
and  he  underwent  an  unexpected  attack 
of  pneumonia,  that  he  was  provkted  with 
shoes,  and  then  seemed  content. 

There  were  other  instances  \shere  he 
reasoned  more  consistently  than  our  civili- 
zation. He  learned  very  quickl>  that 
meat,  potatci,  vegetables,  and  soup  are 
not  eaten  with  the  tools  that  nature 
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provides;  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  con- 
form with  good  manners  that  he  tn'txi  to 
use  -1  teaspoon  to  eat  the  first  peach  that 
was  handed  to  him. 

'  He  pidced  up  with  equal  facility  the 
daily  duties  which  were  assigned  him  to 

provide  exercise  in  compensation  f"nr  the 
unwonted  indoor  and  sedentary  hie  that 
tlie  city  was  imposing.  A  few  days'  prac- 
tice, and  he  was  bustling  about  the 
Museum  in  early  morning  hours  handling 
the  broom,  the  mop,  and  the  duster  with 
the  skill  of  an  experienced  janitor,  prob- 
ably with  greater  care,  and  certainly  with 
the  same  willing  gentleness  that  marked 
all  his  actions,  in  this  or  some  similar 
direction  seems  to  lie  the  nvenue  of  his 
future  adaptation  to  the  material  prob- 
lems of  livelihood  and  civilization. 

DISLIKE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

One  remarkable  fact  so  far  has  stood 
out  against  his  progress  toward  real 
civilization:  a  reluctance  to  learn  F.nglish. 
In  several  months  of  association  onl>  with 
people  of  English  speech  (Sam,  the  half- 
satisfactory  interpreter,  remained  only  a 
few  weeks)  one  would  expect  a  tolerable 
proficiency  in  the  new  language,  an  ability 
of  expression  at  least  lively  and  fluent  if 
not  correct.  But  a  few  dozen  names  of 
objects  and  persons  are  all  that  have 
crossed  his  lips.  It  is  not  inability  that  is 
at  fault,  for  his  pronunciation,  when 
called  upon  to  repeat  what  is  spoken  to 
him,  is  excellent,  and  some  words,  such 
as  "water,"  "money,"  and  "chicken," 
blossomed  from  him  in  a  very  few  days. 
Strange  to  say,  a  certain  bashfulness 
seems  to  he  at  the  N)tt()m  of  this  back- 
•  wardness;  and  this  shamefaced ness  is  no 
doubt  accentuated  by  the  tremendous 
difference  that  civilization  must  have 
impressed  on  him  as  existing  between  all 
while  people  on  the  one  hand  and  himself 
on  the  other.  He  feels  himself  so  distinct 
from  his  new  world,  that  such  a  thing  as 
deliberately  imitating  civilized  people  and 
making  himself  one  of  them  has  apparently 
never  dawned  upon  him.  He  is  one  and 
they  are  others;  that  is  in  the  inevitable 
nature  of  things,  he  thinks;  and  so  he 
d<x's  not  circnm  of  revolting,  of  attempting 
to  bridge  the  gulf  by  acquiring  a  new  means 


of  communication.   Everything  hi  his 

behavior,  his  constant  and  gentle  obedience 
at  the  slightest  suggestion,  his  readiness 
to  leave  the  determination  of  the  most 
trivial  and  intonate  personal  details  to 
those  about  him,  points  in  the  same 
(iirection.  It  would  seem  that  such  a 
position  of  separation  and  aloofnes'i  would 
depress  to  dejection,  but  Ishi's  demeanor 
b  cheerful,  and  the  only  time  he  has  not 
smiled  on  seeing  an  acquaintance  was  when 
he  was  sick  in  bed. 

AN  Indian's  blush 

But  even  stronger  than  this  sense  of 

distinctness,  which  operates  only  ncga- 
tivel>-,  is  a  violent  bashfulness.  When, 
on  urging,  he  repeats  a  name  that  is  being 
taught  him,  he  bltishes;  when  he  slips 
out  for  the  first  time  a  new  English  word 
or  phrase,  he  blushes  and  smiles  like  a 
girl.  And  Ishi  s  blush  is  real.  His  face 
mantles  and  clouds  with  a  frequency  and 
an  intensity  never  approached  by  any 
other  Indian  that  I  have  seen. 

What  interests  him  most  is  the  names 
of  people.  " Achi  djeyauna"  (what  ishis 
name?),  is  his  first  and  often  repeated 
question,  until  he  has  mastered  the 
appellation  of  a  newcomer.  Next  after 
individuals  come  nationalities  and  con- 
spicuous professions.  "  Dutchman  "  and 
"Chinaman"  were  eariy  favorites;  but 
mounted  police  officers  impressed  his 
imagination  even  more,  as  being  great 
chiefs,  and  he  tried  repeatedly  until  he 
couki  say  "bahleeceman."  The  first  China- 
man that  he  saw,  by  the  way,  happened 
to  be  an  editor  in  American  clothes 
anti  among  Americans,  but  Ishi  declared 
at  once  that  he  was  no  American  but  an 
Indian  — no  ghost"  but  a  "person," 
to  translate  his  native  Yana  literally. 
Soon  he  began  to  note  distinguishing  racial 
characteristics,  and  to  push  up  with  his 
fingers  the  outer  comers  of  his  eyes  when 
he  sakl  "Chinaman."  And  thai  woukl 
follow  another  giggle  and  blush. 

AN  ABORIGINAL  SHAVE 

Ishi  put  on  weight  rapidly  after  coming 
within  reach  of  the  fleshpots  of  civilization 

and  their  three  times  a  day  recurrence, 
in  a  couple  of  months  he  had  gained  be- 
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tween  forty  and  fifty  pounds.  Hi?  face 
is  as  clean  of  beard  as  when  he  was  dis- 
covered, and  has  not  been  touched  by  a 
razor.  This  is  not  a  racial  characteristic 
but  the  result  of  his  substitute  for  shaving. 
He  pulls  out  his  beard  hairs  one  by  one 
as  soon  as  they  emerge  —  a  habit  formerly 
universal  among  all  tribes  on  the  continent, 
but  less  frequentl%  practised  ti>-da\.  In 
this  connection  he  niantfestj  a  jx^cuhar 
personal  refinement:  he  never  follows  the 
habit  when  in  company.  It  was  only  after 
three  months  of  constant  association  that 
I  actually  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at 
what  must  be  a  daily  pursuit. 

What  Ishi  s  future  will  be  is  hard  to 
predict.  He  himself  does  not  worry  about 
it  in  the  least.  He  is  safe  in  friendly 
hands,  with  no  cares,  and  is  content  to 
let  it  go  at  that.  Until  he  learns  English 
he  can  onl>'  remain  the  ward  of  some  one,  as 
now  he  is  the  ward  of  the  United  States  and 
in  charge  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  strange  history  of  this  sur\i\or 
from  the  past  seems  to  show  that  inieiii- 
gence  is  not  the  monopoly  of  civilization, 
and  that  lack  of  civilization  is  perhaps 


due  not  so  much  to  want  f)f  ense  and 
ability  as  to  lack  of  knowledge  and  pre- 
cedent. Ishi  has  as  good  a  head  as  the 
average  American;  but  he  is  unspeakaltly 
ignorant.  He  knows  nothing,  or  knew 
nothing,  six  months  ago,  of  hours  and 
years,  of  money  and  labor  and  pay,  of 
go\  ernnient  and  authority,  of  newspapers 
and  business,  of  the  other  thousands  of 
things  that  make  up  our  life.  In  short, 
he  has  really  lived  in  the  stone  age,  as  has 
so  often  been  said.  That  this  does  not 
involve  a  semi-animal,  brutal*  merely 
instinctive,  and  inferior  mental  capacity, 
is  clear  in  his  case,  and  ma\  perhaps  be 
inferred  for  other  uncultured  people. 
What  it  does  mvolve.  is  an  almost  moon- 
ceivable  difference  in  education,  in  oppor- 
tunity', in  a  past  of  many  centuries  of 
achievement  on  which  the  present  can 
build.  Ishi  hhnself  IS  no  nearer  the 
"missing  link"  or  any  antecedent  form  of 
human  hfe  than  we  are;  but  in  what  his 
environnn  "!  his  associates,  and  his  pun>' 
native  cuiiizatiun  have  made  him,  he 
represents  a  stag^  through  which  our 
ancestors  passed  thousands  of  years  ago* 
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A  T   lOLA,   Kan.,   a    few  \cars 
/%       ago,  four  wiclc-nwake  citizens 
became  imhiud  with  the  idea 
#     %    of  making  something  besides 
a  farmer's  market  place  out  of 
their  town.   They  kv)ked  around  and 
estimated  the  visible  and  available  raw 
industrial  resources  of  the  community  as; 
•'  Plenty  of  natural  gas  for  fuel,  and  plenty 
of  rock  that  may  or  may  not  be  worth  a 
cent," 

They  wrote  about  it  to  the  pn  it^ent  of 
the  railroad  that  serv  ed  them  —  die  Sania 
H^and  the  president  turned  the  letter 
«vtr  to  the  industrial  department.  The 


industrial  commissioner  went  to  lola  in 

Cf^mpany  with  an  eni^ineer. 

'  \\  e  are  ambitious  .out  here."  said  the 
local  men.  "We  want  to  make  use  of 
every  cent's  worth  of  natural  resources 

that  we  have  got.  1  he  trouble  is  that 
all  that  we  can  find  which  shapes  up 
like  resources  is  the  gas  and  a  deposit 
of  rock." 

'  1  et  US  go  out  and  examine  the  rock," 

saiJ  the  commissioner. 

I  he  men  of  lola  p<^nnte«.1  out  the  vast 
deposit  of  hitherto  unconsidered  slone 
that  surrounds  the  town. 

''That's  some  kind  of  marble,  isn't  it?" 
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said  one.  "Wc  might  get  a  stone  quarry 
in  here." 

"No,  it  isn't  marble,"  said  the  cnf^ineer, 
after  making  tests  and  $urvc\  s,    "  Hut  it 
is  the  kind  of  limestone  that  will  make 
•lim-cUss  cement/' 

"We  don't  know  an\thing  about 
cement."  was  the  reply.  "  We  aren't  in  a 
position  to  put  in  a  plant." 

"All  right,"  said  the  commissioner. 
"You've  got  the  necessary  law  material. 
Somewhere  in  this  country  there  is  an 
experienced  cement  maker  looking  for  this 
opportunity.  We  ll  bring  you  together. 
We'll  get  a  plant  in  here  for  yen.  That 
is  the  business  of  this  department." 

Through  its  many  sources  of  inf<^)rmation 
the  road  got  in  touch  with  cemcMf  nianu- 
iaciurers  in  Michigan  and  found  a  man 
looking  for  a  new  field  of  operation. 

"  The  place  you  are  looking  for  is  out  at 
lola,  Kan  ."  said  the  road's  agent.  "Go 
out  there  and  look  that  deposit  over." 

Through  other  connections  it  put  cap- 
italists in  touch  with  the  ceinent  maker 
and  the  citizens  of  Inla.  It  didn't  invest  a 
dollar  of  Santa  Fe  money  —  it  never  docs 
—  but  it  brought  together  the  three  neces- 
sary dements  for  the  utilizatkm  of  these 
natural  resources:  The  r^ult  was  the 
erection  of  the  first  cement  y>1;?nt  in  Kan- 
sas, at  lola.  This  was  the  begmning  of 
an  industry  that  now  comprises  seventeen 
large  mills  and  brings  millions  of  dollars 
annually  into  the  Kansas  cement  fields. 
Why  did  the  Santa  F6  go  to  all  this 
trouble?  The  answer  is  simple:  It  hauls 
the  freight. 

Primarily  and  principally,  the  function 
of  a  railroad  is  to  furnish  transportation. 
The  amount  of  trafllc  it  is  called  upon  to 
furnish,  and  generally  speaking,  therefore, 
the  fmount  of  profits  that  it  will  earn, 
depends  upon  the  producing  and  con- 
suming capacities  of  the  territory  that  it 
serves.  Hence,  the  policy  of  modem 
railroads,  in  all  their  operating  an4  devel* 
opment  departments,  may  be  said  to  be: 
"The  public  be  helped.  The  interests  of 
the  roads  and  the  interests  of  its  y^ers 
are  identical.  A  poor  territory  means  a 
poor  nilroad.  Help  make  our  territory 
prosperous." 

Following  this  policy  such  reads  as  the 


Southern,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie, 
the  .Santa  F6,  and  others  are  coming  to 

occupy  the  position  of  general  stimulator, 
friend,  guide,  and  counsellor  to  their  users. 
The  work  of  the  Sante  F6  may  be  taken  as 
an  illustration  of  their  ideals  and  of  thdr 
methods. 

The  Industrial  Department  of  the  Santa 

everv  vear  brings  f  i6,(xxj,ooo  of  capital, 
invested  in  nianufactunng  and  merchandis- 
ing industries,  into  the  country  on  its 
lines.  These  figures  do  not  represent  sales 
of  stocks  or  bonds,  but  actual  investments 
in  new  business.  The  territory  that  the 
Santa  F6  serves  is  largely  new  coimtry, 
country  in  which  capital  and  industries 
are  few  and  wary  of  adventuring.  From 
this  ma>-  be  drawn  an  idea  of  the  tremend- 
ous importance  of  the  progressively  con- 
ducted department  of  this  sort  to  a  rail- 
road's tributary  territory.  Of  coarse, 
such  w(^rk  is  of  equal  importance  and 
profit  to  the  railroad. 

Most  localities  possess  in  one  form  or 
another  the  first  and  banc  requiate  for 
the  creation  of  a  productive  industry,  raw 
materia!  In  a  new  country  there  is 
little  eise.  Labor  is  lacking,  capital  is 
lacking,  and  experience.  1  he  community 
in  which  the  raw  material  is  found  is 
seldom  able  to  develop  or  even  sell  its 
natural  resources.  The  material  is  in  one 
corner  of  the  country;  the  capital,  labori 
and  experience  necessary  to  convert  it 
into  something  useful  and  profitaUe  is 
in  another  comer. 

The  big  task  is  to  bring  them  together. 
A  new  community,  even  with  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  of  the  local  com- 
mercial organizations  that  are  being  de- 
veloped all  over  the  countr\',  seldom  is 
able  to  do  this.  The  railroad  can  and  will 
do  It,  because  it  is  a  part  of  its  business. 

Colorado's  sugar  industry 

This  is  a  typical  illustration  of  how  a 
railroad  to-day  plays  the  part  of  "business 
doctor"  to  the  citks  and  towns  along  its 
line:  The  beet-sugar  factories  in  the 
Rocky  Ford  district  of  Colorado  nnw  are 
firmly  established  in  the  sugar  mduiiry 
of  the 'West.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
hardly  an  industry  in  this  part  of  Colorado 
that  yiekled  any  freight  to  the  railroad 
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except  a  few  fruit  farms.  The  road.  Omaha,  Kansas  Gty.  and  even  St. 
through  its  expert  appraisers,  knew  the  Louis  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
value  of  the  land  that  it  was  tapping  in  through  the  road's  efforts,  annually  feed 
this  section.  The  soil  was  there  to  raise  this  district  with  labor, 
sugar  beets  to  an  extent  to  rival  the  Without  the  factoiy,  there  could  not 
sugar  beet  districts  of  Germany.  But  have  been  any  sugar  beet  farms.  With- 
it  df)cs  no  good  to  raise  sugar  beets  unless  out  the  labor,  there  could  be  neither  farms 
you  liave  a  sugar  mill  within  easy  freight-  nor  factories.  And  without  the  efforts  of 
tariff  distance.  the  road's  industrial  men,  there  would  be 

It  took  the  Santa  Fe  Industrial  Depart-  no  dependable  labor  supply, 

ment  five  yenr'^  to  get  the  first  sugar  mill  "Oh.  no;  this  isn't  charity  on  our  part," 

built    at    Rocky    Ford,    Col.     Then  says  the  commissioner.   "We  haul  the 

the  opportunity  for  the  agricuhoral  dc-  ffright." 

partmentof  the  road  and  for  the  state  of  That  is  the  reason  why  raOroads  are 

Colorado  to  bring  farmers  to  the  sugar  beginning  to  "father"  the  communities 

beet  lands  had  been  created.    The  sugar  they  serve. 

beet  fields  of  Colorado  now  are  of  national  "  More  business  —  especially  manufac- 

promincnce.  The  same  forces  that  made  turing— more  freight.  Develop  business," 

the  cultivation  of  this  field  possible  now  might  be  said  to  be  the  new  motto  of  the 

are  working  to  bring  about  the  same  con-  progressive  railroad  manager, 
dition  in  New  Mexico.    Thousands  of 

a"es  in  that  state  are  as  well  adapted  ^'^^^  A  PIONEER 
to  sugar  beet  farming  as  the  succ^ul  Mr.  Edward  S.  Ripley,  president  of  the 
Colorado  district.  Eventually  some  ad-  Atchison,  Topeka.  and  Santa  F6,  is  the 
venturous  capitalist  will  be  convinced  by  man  who  has  done  n<  much  as  any  one, 
the  railroad's  statistics,  a  mill  will  be  perhaps,  to  stimulate  and  develop  this 
built,  and  New  Mexico  will  begin  to  take  idea  to  its  present  prominence.  Some- 
its  place  among  the  sugar  producing  thing  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  when 
districts  of  the  world.  he  was  with  the  Buriington,  Mr.  Ripley 
In  the  Rocky  Ford  district  the  most  conceived  and  put  into  operation  an 
difficult  obstacle  to  overcome  was  the  industrial  department  like  the  present  day 
scarcity  of  labor.  Most  development  departments.  When  he  went  to  the  St. 
.breaks  on  this  same  reef.  The  mill  was  Paul  he  took  his  hobby  with  him,  and 
'built  the  beets  were  planted,  and  thrn  when  he  became  head  of  the  Santa  Fit 
there*  was  a  shortage  of  5,000  or  o.ooo  the  Industrial  Department  became  one  of 
laborers  to  thin  out  the  growing  beets,  to  his  big  projects. 

harvest  them,  and  to  run  them  through  "They  all  want  and  need  something," 

the  mill  when  the  harvest  was  over.    The  said  Mr.  Ripley,  referring  to  the  towns 

mill  people  and  the  beet  farmers  turned  along  the  line.    "Most  of  them  ought 

to  the  railroad.   The  way  in  which  the  to  have  what  they  want.    Most  of  the 

railroad  — the  Santa  Fe  Industrial  De-  things  they  want  will  mean  more  freight 

narinient  — serves  in  this  case  is  typical  for  the  Santa  Fe  to  haul.   If  they  want 

of  how  the  new  idea  of  cooperation  be-  factories,  we'll  haul  their  finished  pro- 

tlfeen  the  railroad  and  the  railroad  user  ducts   to  market;  if  they  want  hxal 

xv.^rks  out     It  collects  Indian  and  Mexi-  stores,  we'll  haul  linishcd  products  for 

laborers  by  the  hundreds  in  New  their  consumptwn.  We  must  get  them 

Mexico  and  Arizona.    It  can  not  haul  what  they  want  and  need." 

them  up  to  the  Rocky  Ford  beet  fields  So  thoroughly  has  this  road  —  taking 

.  ,         it  used  to  —  because  the  law  it  as  an  example  of  the  most  progressive 

T^Wiih    Instead,  it  says  to  the  beet  railroads  —  organized  this  service,  and 

'  * ,    people-  "Here  is  your  labor.  We  so  intimately  has  it  connected  its  interests 

kxt  lot  it  together.    You  will  have  to  with  the  interests  of  the  touns  along  the 

.  us  and  we  will  deliver  it  where  you  right  of  \\a\'.  that  now.  when  a  Santa  Fe 


^  M  town  wants  anylliing,  it  writes  to  the  road 
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about  it.  In  the  fifteen  years  of  its 

operation  the  industrial  department  of 
the  ro?d  has  not  fmcc  failed  to  supply  the 
demands  made  upon  it. 

GETTING  A  GENERAL  STORE  STARTED 

For  instance,  a  small  town  in  New 
Mexico  recently  wrote:  "We  have  got 
to  have  a  general  store  here,  and  we've 
got  to  have  it  pretty  quiclc." 

The  industrial  commissioner  went  to 
the  general  salesman  in  charge  of  this 
territory  for  the  largest  wholesale  house 
in  Chicago. 

"Here»"  said  he,  "is  a  chance  for  a  good 
man  to  get  a  start  in  the  store  business. 
This  is  a  new  town,  but  it  is  a  Roo<.i  one, 
and  it  is  going  to  grow  rapidly.  Find 
a  man  to  go  down  there,  and  you  will  have 
another  gpod  customer  on  your  books." 

In  a  little  town  in  lowi  was  a  store- 
keeper who  had  been  seeking  just  such 
an  opportunity.  The  wholesale  house 
placed  him  in  touch  with  the  New  Mexico 
town,  with  the  result  that  the  town  got 
its  much  needed  store,  "pretty  quick." 

From  small  affairs  like  this  the  requests 
go  upward  with  practically  no  limit. 
The  biggest  otder  so  far  filled  was  for 
a  town  —  complete.  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia la>'.  untouched,  a  great  field  of 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
The  market  for  this  product  was  growing 
up  all  around.  But  no  glass-makers  were 
available,  and  no  labor  supply  of  any  kind 
near  enough  to  the  sand  fields  to  make  the 
erection  of  a  plant  feasible.  Finally  the 
industrial  commissioner  found  the  owner 
of  a  glass  plant  in  Ohio  who  would  listen 
to  reason,  and  he  took  him  out  to  Cali- 
fornia to  look  over  the  field. 

MOVING   A  TOWNFUL  OF  PIOPIH 

"Yes."  said  the  glass  man,  "here  is  the 
raw  material,  and  a  market  free  from 
competition;  but  what  good  does  that  do? 
There  is  no  labor  out  here.  That  makes 
the  whole  thing  impossible.  Why,  to 
make  a  success  here  !  should  have  to 
move  my  whole  lownful  of  glass-makers 
out  here  and  have  a  town  to  house  them 
in  when  they  came." 

"Well/'  said  the  railroad  man,  "let 
us  do  that." 


The  glass-maker  went  back  to  Ohio 

and  put  all  his  experienced  employees 
under  contract  to  move  to  California 
and  stay  —  when  a  plant  and  a  town 
should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  plant  was  built,  and  the  town 
around  it.  One  day  the  people  of  the 
little  glass  town  in  (Jhio  gcjt  aboard  special 
trains  with  their  household  goods  and 
belonghgs  and  went  West,  to  become  a 
part  of  Stockton,  Cal. 

The  Industrial  Department  of  this  road 
has  just  completed  a  canvass  of  the  needs, 
wants,  and  opportunities  in  the  towns 
that  it  serves.  One  town  wants  a  paper, 
and  the  road  promptly  gets  in  touch  with 
a  country  editor  vvh<j  wishes  to  make  a 
change;  another  town  wants  a  barber 
shop,  and  the  want  will  be  supplied. 
In  one  place  or  another  practically  every 
want  known  to  the  growing  town  has 
been  expressed.  One  place  —  "  about  two 
hours  old" — calmly  asked  the  road  to 
hurry  up  and  make  the  United  States 
Government  put  in  a  post-office. 

NO  BEER,  NO  POTTERY 

More  populatkm  —  especially  laboring 

population — naturally  is  the  most  im- 
portant thin!^  that  a  railroad  can  bring 
into  a  new  country.  The  seriousness  of 
the  labor  scarcity  in  the  Southwest  may 
be  judged  from  the  experience  of  Tulsa 
—  which  did  not  get  its  pottcr\'  works. 
There  was  no  reason  except  the  labor 
problem  why  it  didn't,  l  uisa  has  natural 
gas  for  fuel.  Within  easy  hauling  distance 
over  in  Texas  is  an  unlimited  deposit  of 
kaolin,  and  English  potteries  are  shipping 
carioads  of  their  product  into  the  territory 
that  Tulsa  could  supply. 

All  arrangements  for  the  securing  of 
capital  and  the  building;  of  a  large  pottery 
plant  were  assured,  while  the  industrial 
department  went  looking  for  pottery 
workers.  It  found  them  in  New  Jersey. 
Representatives  of  the  workers  came  to 
Tulsa  and  looked  over  the  situation.  They 
were  pleased;  they  were  almost  ready 
to  move,  when  the  report  that  Oklahoma 
was  to  become  a  ''dry"  state  came  to 
their  ears.   That  settled  it. 

"Pottery  makers  won't  go  where  they 
can't  get  beer,"  said  they;  and  Tulsa 
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*.t:Il  waits  and  yearns  for  the  coming  of 
tts  pottery  industry.  Even  the  railroad 
<:Mi]d  not  overonne  this  colossal  obstacle. 

PREVENTION    OF    FOREDOOMED  FAILURES 

But  h  is  not  enough  merely  for  a  rail- 
road to  be  willmg  to  bring  industries  to 

i  t  s  town  s .  No  good  indust  rial  depa  rt  ment 
will  attempt  to  locate  an  industry  unless 
it  IS  certain  to  become  a  success.  Recently 
a  number  <rf  citizens  m  a  Kansas  town 
b^n  to  break  ground  for  a  factory. 

"  What  are  \  ou  going  to  do  here?"  asked 
the  Santa  Fe  man. 

"We're  going  to  put  in  a  cement  mill," 
the  answer. 

"  But,  gentlemen,  you  can't  make  a  g;o 
9'  ?<aid  the  railroad  man.  "This 

isn't  the  right  location  for  a  cement  mill, 
you  are  too  far  from  the  markets.  There 

^  mill  up  at  Blankville  which  can  under* 
sell  you  and  put  you  out  of  business." 

The  local  men,  however,  %vere  confident 
that  they  knew  their  business.  They 
ahead  and  built  their  mill.  They 
failed  swiftly  and  completely,  as  the  rail- 
road people  knew  they  would.  Now 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  start  an 
industry  under  such  conditions,  cuudiiions 
that  are  certain  to  evolve  a  failure,  the  rail- 
road  fights  it  with  every  kind  of  woa^-H^n  and 
almost  always  prevents  its  establishment. 

"  It  is  not  good  for  the  community,  and 
therefore  not  good  for  the  road,  to  have 
a  business  failure."  sums  up  the  road's 
efforts  along  this  line.  "Anvthinr;  that 
hurts  the  individual  and  the  community 
hurts  the  road." 

Therefore  the  road,  with  its  great  store 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  watches 
over  the  efforts  of  the  towns  on  its  lines 
with  a  sniicitcjus  eye.  It  will  not  let 
them  hurt  themselves  if  it  can  help  it.  It 
wouldn't  be  good  business.  With  its 
multiple  fingers  always  on  the  business 
pulse  of  its  towns,  it  knows  better  even 
than  the  towns  themselves  when  one  of 
them  is  neglecting  its  opportunities  for 
development.  In  most  towns  there  are 
found  a  few  wide  awake  citizens  who  are 
not  content  to  sit  still  and  watch  their 
town  grow  slowly.  In  a  few  towns,  how- 
ever, all  inhabitants  seem  prone  to  catch 
the  sleeping  sickness.  Then  the  industrial 


commissioner  goes  forth  and  does  mission- 
ary work  of  the  strenuous  sort. 
"We  know  every  live  business  man  on 

our  line  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Coast," 
said  Mr.  Wesley  Merritt,  the  Santa  Fe's 
industrial  commissioner.  "  We  know  them 
face  to  face  because  we  go  out  and  sit 
down  at  their  desks  and  talk  business 
with  them.  We're  something  like  the 
country  doctor:  they  are  always  glad  to 
see  us  because  they  know  we  are  going 
to  do  all  we  can  to  help  them.  They 
always  want  to  df)  something  to  make 
their  town  more  prosperous,  but  most 
of  the  time  they  don't  know  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it.  That  is  where  we  come 
in.  It  is  simply  the  idea  of  cooperation 
intimately  applied.  We  help  them.  They 
build  their  town,  and  we  haul  the  freight." 

The  railroad  now  even  takes  an  active 
part  hi  the  plans  of  towns  and  cities 
for  self-beautification.  The  railroads  that 
are  building  the  new  Union  Station  in 
Kansas  City  are  putting  $500,000  into  a 
park  to  help  complete  that  city's  admirable 
scheme  of  parks  and  drivewajfTS.  The  old- 
time  railroad  station  was  probably  the 
ugliest  example  of  American  nrchitecture. 
But  the  stations  thai  are  being  built 
to^ay  are  planned  to  be  an  inspiratum 
to  the  buiklers  of  a  dty. 

A  town  in  Oklahoma  wanted  a  new 
railroad  station.  This  is  a  chronic  con- 
dition among  towns  of  all  sizes.  The 
files  of  every  railroad  manager  in  the 
countr\'  are  crowded  with  demands  for 
new  stations.  In  this  town  the  station 
was  opposite  the  public  square.  Alight- 
ing from  the  train  a  traveler  saw  a  livery 
stable,  a  dumping  ground,  a  row  of  tumble- 
down shacks,  and  a  waste  of  sand. 

"You  petjpie  don't  want  us  to  put  a 
new  station  in  here,"  said  the  road  to  the 
town.  "It  would  make  you  look  bad. 
We  would  put  in  a  good  looking  building, 
and  the  contrast  with  >our  appearance 
would  be  awiul.  Reform  that  square 
and  you'll  get  your  station." 

The  town  made  a  little  park  of  the 
dumping  ground,  removed  the  livery 
stable  and  the  shacks,  and  the  result  was 
a  general  clean-up  of  tlie  town,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  erect  km  of  a 
modenii  tasteful  station. 
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THE  INSPIRING  SUCCESS  OF  UNITY  CHURCH  IN  MONTCLAtR,  N.  J.. 
ACHIEVED  BY  THE  USE  OF  ADVERTISING 

BY 

MARY  and  LEWIS  THEISS 


TWO  years  ago  Unity  Church, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  found  itself 
in  desperate  stiaits.  A  mort- 
gage on  the  l30»ooo  edifice, 
and  heavy  opcratinp:  expenses, 
includinti  a  S^.soo  salary  to  the  pastor, 
were  breaking  the  backs  of  the  con- 
gregation. Death  had  dedmated  their 
ranks,  and  no  new  members  had  come  to 
fill  up  the  gaps.  The  average  attendance 
at  Sunday  morning  services  was  less  than 
ninety.  The  church's  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Montclair  was  nothing.  Every- 
body was  apathetic,  evcr\body  was  dis- 
couraged. For  thirteen  years  the  church 
had  struggled  along.  Now  it  seemed  only 
a  matter  of  a  Kttle  time  until  it  should 
give  up. 

To-day  the  membership  of  Unity  Church 
numbers  236.  The  average  Sunday  morn- 
ing attendance  is  163.  The  church  can 
hardly  hold  the  crowds  that  throng  to  it 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Instead  of  being 
open  seven  times  a  week,  the  church  build- 
ing is  now  used  twenty  times  a  week. 
Even  the  janitor's  salary  Ins  been  raised, 
so  greatly  has  his  work  increased!  Once 
a  nonentity,  L'nit\  Church  has  become  a 
leader  in  civic  affairs  The  local  news- 
papers are  full  of  it  and  its  doings.  The 
congregatkm  is  confident,  energetic,  ag- 
gressive. The  increased  financial  burden 
is  carried  easily.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished in  two  years.  //  was  done  by 
advertising. 

The  man  behind  the  advertising  cam" 
paign  was  Mr.  Emerson  P.  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  the  Harris-Dibble  Advertising 
Company,  of  New  York  City,  and  one 
of  the  leadmg  advertising  experts  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Harris  Is  a  devoted 
member  of  Unity  Church. 


The  church  turned  to  him  in  its  difficulty 
because  he  is  a  successful  business  man. 
Mr.  Harris  agreed  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  trustees,  provided  he  were  given 
free  rein.  When  he  said  that  he  meant 
to  build  up  the  church  by  advertising, 
some  of  the  members  objected.  Mr. 
Harris  told  them  that  the  command  to 
preach  the  gpspel  to  every  creature  im- 
ph'ed  the  use  of  printers'  ink.  They  said 
"Go  ahead/' 

Montclair  was  overstocked  with 
churches.  Every  one  who  was  int^ested 
in  religious  work  alread>'  had  some  church 
aftiliation  And  the  non-church-going  ele- 
ment seemed  absolutely  indifferent  to  all 
efforts  to  interest  them. 

So  Unity  Church  presented  its  offering 
by  advertising;  and  it  advertised,  not 
a  church  or  a  minister,  but  the  gospel. 

First  of  all  the  church  made  use  of  the 
local  newspapers,  m  which  it  published 
weekly  announcements.  These  were  about 
five  inches  square,  and  were  prominently 
displayed.  They  were  live  but  not  bla- 
tant. They  were  set  up  so  as  to  catch 
the  e\e.  They  were  worded,  not  to 
startle,  but  to  impress  the  reader.  Some 
little  catch-word  was  always  skiH'ully 
inserted.  In  an  advertisement  of  a  ser- 
mon on  "Just  Plain  Reliability,"  appeared 
these  sentences.  "Is  life  a  dash  or  a 
Marathon?" —  "  Duty  soon  tires.  Love 
goes  all  the  way." 

First,  these  advertisements  told  about 
the  Sunday  sermon.  Then  they  an- 
nounced the  other  services  of  the  wc^k. 
Finally  they  touched  on  Unity  Church, 
and  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  any 
v4io  cared  to  do  so  to  attend  one  or  more 
services.  From  time  to  time  the  news- 
paper advertisements  were  increased  in 
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size  to  a  quarter  of  a  papc.     I  hesc  en- 
larged announccinci\ts  were  amplilications 
of  the  smaller  weekly  advertisements. 
They  stated  in  the  same  striking  way  the 
sermon  subjects  for  a  month  in  advance, 
together  with  the  topics  of  the  Sunday 
evening  talks.  Other  church  activities 
were  announced  in  detail.  The  adver- 
tisement was  filled  out  with  apt  o>mment 
on  matters  of  interest. 

Later  these  quarter-page  advcriisc- 
ments  were  struck  off  separately  as  hand- 
bills  and  distributed  through  the  town. 
Thus  Mr.  Harris  played  on  curiosity. 
Many  people  who  would  no  more  than 
glance  at  a  newspaper  advertisement 
would  peruse  with  interest  the  same 
-Kh  crtisement  in  handbill  form.  Another 
advantage  of  the  dodder  was  that,  being 
small,  it  could  be  kept  for  reference. 

POST  CARDS  AND  LETTERS 

To  supplement  this  use  of  printers'  ink, 
a  system  of  personal  solicitation  was  de- 
vised. An  "extension  committee"  was 
furnished  with  postcards  printed  thus: 
**- — -will  be  the  subject  of  Sunday's  ser- 
mon. Won't  you  come  and  hear  it?" 
Notice  that  the  written  part  of  this  in- 
vitation precedes  the  printed. '  That  is 
another  advertising  device  to  rivet  atten- 
tion. It  makes  the  personal  clement  in 
the  note  stand  out.  These  cards  were 
i'tWed  in,  .signed,  and  mailed  regularly. 

To  any  one  displaying  interest,  special 
t)UHetins  were  mailed.   These  were  com> 
pflct  and  artistic  pamphlets  meant  for 
family  perusal.   The  year-book,  of  sixteen 
pages,  contained  the  names  of  all  officers 
^nd  members  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation, of  all  committees  and  their 
jui'inhers,  and  of  all  the  church  organiza- 
tions.    So  far  as  possible  it  gave  a  list 
^ij  activities  for  the  entim  year.  The 
^Hithly  bulletins  gave  detailed  information 
^jy,ut  the  month's  doini^s  and  news  of  the 
.(MU'ral  at:tivit;es  of  tlie  church.  Otiier 
J|,,,„phlcls  gave  biographical  sketches  of 
I  he  .speakers  at  the  Sunday  evening  scrv- 
icfs  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  vital 
nniblfni'i-     These  little  pamphlets  were 
Lfniloil  for  reference  books. 
\Vlu*rever  possible,  information  for  a 
^li  in  advance  was  thus  wrought  into 


Unity  Church's  advertisements.  By  de- 
scribing liie  activities  of  four  weeks  the 
chance  of  drawing  the  reader  was  increased. 
It  raw  liitii  [-1  to  pick  from,  and  so 
added  to  the  possibility  of  his  finding 
something  to  his  liking. 

Finally  an  artistic  bulletin-board  four 
feet  square  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  an  artist  emplo\ed  to  letter 
it.  Every  week  he  prepared  an  attrac- 
tive announcement,  embellished  with  apt 
texts,  illuminated  letters,  or  other  artistic 
designs.  This  announcement  told  briefly 
of  the  week's  doings  and  extended  a 
cordial  invitation  to  passers-by  to  attend 
some  of  the  services. 

Nor  did  the  advertising  end  here,  al- 
though the  use  of  printers'  ink  did.  Work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  extension 
committee  was  the  committee  on  hospi- 
tality. It  was  their  business  to  welcome 
strangers  and  make  them  feel  at  home. 
And  no  one  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  that 
committee  who,  when  he  went  out,  did 
not  straightway  spread  a  good  report  of 
Unity  Church.  That  was  the  very  best 
kind  of  advertising. 

BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  CHURCH 

The  unusual  element,  however,  in  Unity 
Church's  campaign  was  the  methodical 

way  in  which  it  was  run.  No  theatre 
boxotTice  ever  kept  closer  track  of  cvpcndi- 
tures  and  results  than  did  Lnity  Church. 
Sunday  after  Sunday  a  detailed  record 
was  kept.  The  cost  of  each  service  was 
carefully  computed.  Like  college  stu- 
dents at  chapel,  every  member  was 
marked  for  attendance.  Thus  the  pastor 
knew  who  were  away  and  so  could  keep 
track  of  them.  A  record  was  kept  of  the 
total  number  in  attendance  at  each  meet- 
ing. The  subject  of  the  sermon  was 
noted  down  each  week.  Note  was  made 
of  the  weather  omditions.  Local  attrac- 
tions were  likewise  recorded.  In  this  way 
llie  church  heads  knew  exactly  the  size 
of  each  audience,  the  strength  of  the  com- 
petition met,  and  the  per  capita  cost  of 
each  meeting.  Also  they  could  tell  what 
kind  of  preaching  people  liked  best.  Thus 
they  gathered  defmite  data  to  go  by. 

One  result  of  this  activity — the  most 
important  of  all  —  Unity  Church  had 
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not  foreseen.  In  doing  with  its  might  exposition  of  the  aeroplane  and  the  warfare 
what  its  hands  found  to  do.  Unity  Church  and  dvilizatkm  of  the  future.  Is  it  any 
became  interested  in  its  work.  It  beheld  wonder  that  the  church  cannot  accont- 
the  relation  that  should  exist  between  h'fe  modate  the  people  who  crowd  to  these 
and  religion,  it  understood  that  they  are  SuncMx  vviht  discussions? 
but  warp  and  woof  of  the  same  fabric.  i  iic  church  hab  taken  out  memberships 
It  became  a  "seven-day  church."  To-  in  the  American  Peace  Society,  the 
day  the  church  building  is  in  use  twenty  National  Conference  of  Charities,  the 
times  a  week,  and  the  congregation  is  National  Associntion  for  the  Study  and 
planning  to  extend  its  use  still  farther.  Prevention  of  1  uberculosis,  the  National 
They  do  not  let  their  plant  Ke  idle.  Civic  Federation,  the  National  Con- 
Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  their  activities,  sumers'  League,  the  Religious  Education 
The  conversation  class,  led  b\  Mr.  Harris,  Society,  and  the  New  Jersey  Child  Labor 
is  f'»r  the  frank  discussion  of  hfe  problems  Committee.  Just  as  the  contributions 
uud  matters  of  public  interest.  Unity  of  the  Sunday  School  are  largely  given  to 
Alliance  for  women  seeks  to  promote  local  philanthropies,  so  the  diurch  build- 
social  life  among  its  members.  Unity  ing  is  freely  lent  and  widely  used  by  local 
Club  for  men  has  occasional  dinners,  organizations.  The  Dmtscher  yerein  and 
lectures,  and  informal  gatherings  to  the  Alliance  FranQaise  meet  here  regularly, 
promote  good-fellowship.  The  young  The  building  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
people's  society  does  likewise  for  the  large  plot  of  ground.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
younger  folks,  with  dinners,  picnics,  form  an  efTective  screen  to  the  rear  of  the 
theatricals,  and  dances.  The  Young  church  >ard,  where  the  church  maintains 
Men's  Class  in  Business  Ethics  is  just  a  model  playground.  Here  are  seesaws, 
what  its  name  implies.  The  Strollers  slkles,  sand  piles,  and  a  score  of  other 
go  forth  for  frequent  walks  of  three  to  childishjoys  that  make  Unity  Church  play- 
ten  miles  among  the  near-by  Jersey  hills,  ground  a  delightful  haven  for  the  little  folk. 
The  F(»lk  Dancing  Class,  whose  members  For  the  playground  is  open,  not  only  to  the 
range  in  age  from  eight  to  eighty,  a  class  cluldren  of  the  congregation,  but  to  all  the 
that  became  so  popular  it  had  to  be  split  children  of  Montdair.  Of  course,  it  will  < 
into  two  parts;  the  Dante  Circle;  and  the  not  accommodate  all  the  children  of  Mont- 
Playground  Classes  —  all  attract  people,  clair,  nor  is  it  intended  to.  It  is  meant  to 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  to  the  church,  be  an  object  lesson  to  the  community.  It 
while  the  Unity  lecture  course  for  the  free  is  intended  to  create  a  demand  among  the 
discussion  of  vital  problems  is  notable.  chikiren  which  shall  lead  the  community 

to  construct  municipal  playgrounds. 

TALKS  BY  FAMOUS  MEN  FollowinL'  out  its  policy  of  participat- 

Some  of  the  speakers  for  the  current  ing  in  whatever  is  of  interest  to  mankind, 

year  are  Rev.  Algernon  G.  Crapsey,  Unity  Church  has  taken  an  active  part 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Mr.  Hud-  in  trying  to  lower  the  cost  of  living.  The 

son  .Maxim,  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  Mr.  church  made  a  study  of  cooperation.  It 

Frederick  C.  Howe,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash-  corresponded  with  cooperative  societies  in 

ington,  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Anna  various  parts  of  the  country.   When  the 

Garlin  Spencer,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  situation  had  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  a 

Mayor  George  R.  Lunn,  Mr.  Norman  public  meeting  was  called  and  a  coopera- 

Hapgood,  Mr.  George  I  .  Record,  and  tive  society  was  formed.    Two  hundred  or  • 

Professor  James  H.  Hyslop.   The  topics  more  stockholders  contributed  an  initial 

discussed  by  these  speakers  range  all  the  capital  of  more  than  $7,000,  and  a  cofiper- 

way  from  Professor  Hysbp's  talk  on  the  ative  store  was  opened.  And  this,  too*  be 

"nature  of  psychical  research  and  its  recon-  it  remembered,  is  a  community  affair.  It 

structive  influence,  to  Mr.   Bwker  T.  is  not  Unity  Church  Cooperative  Society, 

Washington's  discussion  of  the  race  prob-  but  Montclair  Cooperative  Society.    I  he 

lem,  Mrs.  Spencer's  statement  on  marriage  church  merely  led  the  way.   It  followed 

and  divorce,  and  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim's  the  divine  precept  of  helping  others. 
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Until  Unity  Church  brought  them, 
Montclur  was  without  moving  pictures. 
The  wealthy  residents  fought  every  propo- 
sition to  open  a  moving  picture  show  in 
the  town.  But  Montclair  has  its  poor,  as 
well  as  its  rich  —  its  folks  who  cannot  spend 
several  dollars  for  a  evening's  entertain- 
ment ~and  these  people.  Unity  Church 
felt,  were  being  deprived  of  legitimate 
pleasure.  Furthermore,  moving  pictures 
are  one  of  the  greatest  educational  forces 
of  the  day.  So  the  Church  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  by  turning  the  church  building, 
on  certain  nights,  into  a  moving  picture 
house.  Thus  it  is  again  creating  demand. 
Sooner  or  later  that  demand  must  be  sup- 
plied through  the  usual  channels. 

The  result  of  ail  these  activities  is  more 
advertising  —  not  of  the  sort  that  is  paid 
for  by  the  inch,  but  the  more  effective 
kind  that  is  known  as  news.  The  two 
Montclair  papers,  the  week  we  attended 
Unity  Church,  printed  seven  separate 
items  about  Unity  doings.  These  ranged 
from  an  eighth-of-a-column  account  of 
the  Deuischer  y^erein's  meeting  to  a  two- 
and-a -third-column  report  of  .Mr,  John 
Mitchell's  talk  on  labor  problems. 

A  VITAUZED  PULPIT 

No  church  that  docs  as  much  as  Unity 
Church  does  could  fail  to  exhibit  in  its 
pulpit  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
its  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Unity 
Church's  pulpit  is  a  genuine  reflector  of 
the  spirit  of  the  organization.  A  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  church  says  that  "Unity 
pulpit  has  two  ideals  and  two  lines  of 
endeavor;  first,  to  seek  to  learn  and  set 
forth  the  fundamental  aspects  of  knowl- 
edge and  faith  which  should  determine 
our  courses  of  action,  and  second,  to  inter- 
pret I  lie  moral  and  religious  aspects  of 
the  life  of  to-day,  individual  and  social, 
so  that  both  the  common  experience  and 
the  exceptional  insight  may  quicken  and 
guide  the  individual  etfort." 

So  the  Reverend  Edgar  Swan  Wiers, 
pastor  of  Unity  Church,  literally  tries 
"to  interpret  the  mora!  and  religious 
aspects  of  h'fe  to-day."  He  does  not 
preach  afcwjut  mc  litness  of  Adam  lor  the 
garden,  or  what  the  apostles  said.  For 
example,  the  day  we  listened  to  him  he 


talked  about  "Just  Plain  Reliability," 
and  the  part  it  plays  in  life. 

NOVF!    CHURCH  NOTICES 

Before  the  sermon,  Mr.  Wiers  read  the 
church  "notices,"  and  they  were  as  much 
out  of  the  commonplace  as  his  theme. 
Listen  to  them.  "The  Ten-Hour  Bill, 
limiting  the  labor  of  women  to  ten  hours 
a  day  for  six  days  a  week,  was  lost  last 
year.  It  has  b€«n  re-introduced  as  the 
Edge  Bill.  It  is  Senate  Bill  No.  6i. 
The  opposition  to  it  is  great.  More  than 
twenty  states  have  equal  or  greater  pro- 
tection for  their  women.  Ihis  bill  should 
be  supported  by  all  those  who  befieve-  in 
the  conservation  of  womanhcxxl  and  hu- 
man resources.  Write  to  Senators  Edge, 
Nichols,  and  Gerhardt,  of  the  committee 
on  corporations,  to  whom  it  has  been 
referred.  Do  it  at  once,  for  the  com- 
mittee is  to  make  its  report  Tuesday." 

Here  is  another  notice.  "  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  Congress  held  a 
hearing,  January  toth,  on  the  Esch  Bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  white  phosphorus 
in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  The 
hearing  showed  that  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  ignorant  of  the  menace  and 
nature  of  the  disease  caused  by  white 
phosphorus.  They  did  not  believe  it  a 
matter  of  much  consequence.  Write  to 
Congressman  Townsend  about  the  bill. 
Let  Unity  Church  do  all  it  can  toward 
abolishing  'phossy  jaw.'" 

Still  another  notice  had  to  do  with  the 
campaign  of  the  .^merican  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  for  a  weekly  rest 
day,  to  make  it  impossible  for  people  to  be 
compelled  to  work  seven  days  a  week. 
Unity  members  were  urged  to  work  for 
the  proposed  legislation. 

When  Unity  Church  woke  up,  the  aver- 
age attendance  at  the  Sunday  moming 
services,  as  we  know,  was  ninety.  The 
average  for  the  ensuing  year,  1910,  was 
146.  In  191 1  the  attendance  every  Sun- 
day was  in  excess  of  the  attendance  for 
the  correspondmg  weeks  of  1910  by  10 
to  15  per  cent.  Hie  average  atten- 
dance for  the  year  was  The  normal 
rate  of  growth  for  Unity  Uiiurch  had  been 
less  than  7  per  cent,  a  year.  Adver- 
tising increued  the  membership  more 
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than  50  per  cent,  in  two  years,  did  it  in    J56.50  per  capita,  Mr.  Harris  computes, 
spite  of  an  abnormally  large  mortality, 
and  did  it  among  non-church  goers. 

But  what  about  the  cost'  Did  it  pay? 
The  year-book  cost  about  100  per  annum. 
The  newspaper  advertisements  cost  more. 
In  the  four  months  of  January  to  April, 
1911,  the  treasurer's  report  shows  that 
$100  was  spent  for  newspaper  adver- 
tisements—  and  that  the  increase  in 
collections  was  enough  in  c9Ecess  of  the 
usual  collections  to  pay  for  the  ad\er 
tisements.  Thus  the  church  not  nnl\  izm 
new  members,  but  it  got  its  money  back. 
And  each  new  member  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  church,  making  it  at  first 
possible,  then  easy  to  carry  the  burden. 

The  average  conference  church  costs 


for  all  yftno  attend,  and  the  ministers' 

salaries  average  $1,250,  Unity  Church 
costs  $36  per  capita  and  the  minister 
receives  a  salary  of  ^3,500.  I  he  yearly 
expenses  of  the  church  total  more  than 
19,000,  including  interest  on  a  mortgage. 
This  money  has  to  be  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions,  for  all  seats  nre  free. 
About  one  third  of  that  6um  came  in  in 
legubir  subscriptions.  The  rest  came  from 
plate  collections.  And  every  Sunday, 
like  the  congregation,  the«e  kept  getting 
larger.  I  hus  was  exempUhed  the  truth 
of  Caroline  Bartktt  Crane's  statement 
that  "a  church  which  is  struggling  for 
the  lives  of  others  wiU  not  have  to  strag- 
gle for  its  own." 
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THIRD  ARTICLE 

SEGREGATION  AND  NOT  DISSOLUTION  FOR  TRUSTS 

SOLVING  THE  PROBLEM  BY  ISOLATING  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OP 

INDIVIDUAL  CORPORATIONS 

BY 

ARTHUR  J.  EDDY 


WHAT  shall  we  do  about 
the  trusts?" 
"Smash  em, "  the  man 
in  the  street  cries. 
"Regulate  them,"  the 
more  conservative  citizen  responds. 

"  Put  them  under  Government  control," 
the  politician  suggests. 

But  when  an  independent  competitor 
of  one  of  the  great  trusts  was  asked  the 
question  he  quickly  answered: 
"Compel  them  to  make  money."    t  .^; 
"What!" 

"I  mean  what  1  say;  as  an  independent, 
all  f  a'-k  is  that  the  big  coqiorations  be 
compelled  by  law  to  make  money. " 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"That  if  they  make  money  I  can;  in 
fact  1  can  make  money  when  they  lose—" 
if  they  don't  lose  too  much/' 


"  But  thev  do  make  money." 

"  Yes  and  no  —  yes,  where  they  have  a 
control  —  no,  where  they  compete  with 
me  or  some  other  independ«it." 

"  I  don't  understand  -  -  " 

"Neither  dues  the  public  —  that's  just 
the  trouble.  If  the  public  did  understand, 
instead  of  crymg  for  disintegration  of  the 
trusts^  which  is  a  senseless  proposition, 
the  cry  wf  <uld  he  for  segregation.  Which  is 
the  solution  ot  the  problem." 

Let  us  get  at  what  is  meant  by  "seg- 
legation  versus  disintegration." 

FverNhody  knows  what  disintegration 
means;  it  means  dissolution  —  "smashing 
'em,"  in  the  language  of  the  street. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
disintegrated  into  some  thirty-five  more 
or  less  —  chiefl\'  !  -  - — independent,  and 
supposedly  compiling  companies. 
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The  Tobacco  Company  has  been  dis- 
integrated into  fourteen  more  or  less 
independent  and  •~  supposedly — compet- 
ing units. 

The  net  result  to  the  public  so  far  has 
been  higher  prices  for  many  of  the  products 
of  the  one  and  no  lower  prices  for  any  of 
the  products  of  the  other. 

The  net  result  to  stockholders  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  losses. 

The  net  result  to  "insidnrs" — the  men 
against  whom  public  cbmor  was  raised 
—  lias  been  pnldcn  opportunities  for  profit 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  subsidiary 
stocks  long  before  stockiiolders  and  the 
public  could  possibly. form  any  accurate 
notions  of  the  real  value  of  them. 

fo  illustrate  -when  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  —  the  trust  — 
was  dissolved  by  order  of  court  the  stock- 
holders that  company  received  pro 
rata  fractional  interests  in  all  the  sv.h- 
sidiary  compnnic?,  and  for.  the  first  time 
thousands  oi  men  and  -women  all  over  the 
country  learned  of  the  existence  of  those 
thirty-five  companies.  By  no  pos  11  iliiy 
could  these  scattered  stockholders  form 
accurate  opinions  regarding  the  values  of 
the  fractional  shares  issued  to  them;  only 
the  nwn  in  control  of  the  industry  were  in 
a  position  to  know.  What  has  been  the 
result?  1  he  stockholders  and  public 
have  sold  and  bought  in  ignorance,  losing 
both  ways.  Take  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana,  one  of  the  subsidiary 
cnrnp?n!(s.  It  was  capitalized  at 
Si  fxxj.ooo;  the  amount  cut  no  fip:iire  so 
long  as  all  its  stock  was  held  by  the  trust, 
but  when  the  trust  was  dissolved  Its  stock- 
holders each  received  his  fractional  pro  rata 
shares  in  the  Indiana  0')mpany.  There 
was  a  general  impression  that  the  stock 
of  this  company  was  worth  far  more  than 
par,  but  how  much?  Only  the  insiders 
could  tell.  As  a  result  many  stock- 
holders who  were  in  the  dark  sold  their 
interebtb  ai  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  llie 
stock  sold  for  inside  a  few  weeks. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Indiana  Company 
voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
one  million  dollars  to  thirty  millions  and 
to  distribute  the  $29,000,000  to  its  stock- 
hoMers  as  a  stock  dividend,  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  company  is  earning  at 


least  ten  millions  a  year,  or  33^  per  cent, 
on  the  new  capitalization,  but  it  is  stated 
in  the  press  that  the  "officers  refuse  to  give 
any  information  on  this  po'inx." 

The  Sherman  law  was  passed  in  1890. 
For  more  than  ten  years  few  attempts 
were  made  to  enforce  it  against  larse 
corporations.  Then,  in  response  to  popu- 
lar clamor,  due  to  many  flagrant  abuses, 
came  a  penuu  of  indiscrimmate  "trust-  * 
busting."  Already  there  are  signs  of 
reaction;  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back; 
it  is  found  that  the  Sherman  law  hits  large 
and  small,  good  and  bad,  labor  unions  and 
capital  unions  alike.  At  best  the  law  is 
a  destructive  measure  and  the  demand 
now  is  for  constructive  legislation.  But 
this  demand  so  far  has  not  assum«d  any 
very  definite  shape. 

The  suggestion  of  "segregation"  i^  worth  ' 
considering;  for  at  least  it  helps  analyie 
the  situation  if  it  does  not  offer  the  solu- 
tion. 

THE  MBANIKG  OF  "SEGREGATION" 

"Bustif^"  or  the  disintegration  of  A 
trust,  means  its  dissolution  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  and  the  destruction  of  ail  ties 
between  those  parts.  Segregation  means 
simply  such  an  isolation  of  all  the  parts 
as  will  enable  competitors  and  the  public 
to  see  clearh  what  each  part  is  doing, 
without  destroying  the  ties  tiiat  bind  the 
parts  into  one  whole. 

Under  segregation  the  trust  or  large 
corporation  remains  intact,  but  in  the 
operation  of  its  different  companies  or 
branches  and  in  producing  and  selling  its 
different  lines  of  products  it  is  required 
to  keep  its  accounts  and  make  its  reports  I 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  will  stand  by 
itself  and  be  subject  to  easy  mvestigation 
and  ready  comparison. 

Segregation  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
accounting!  and  manac^ement,  it  does  not 
necessarily  alTecl  ownership. 

I  he  proposition  is  simple  because  every 
welt-managed  corporation  already  segre- 
gates its  different  units  and  branches  in  its 
accounting,  but  no  outsider  has  access  to 
the  results. 

Hie  conduct  of  a  large  corporatkm  may 
be  so  unfair  and  oppressive  as  to  call  for 
disintegration,  forfeiture  of  charter,  as 
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a  punishment;  but  generally  speaking 
segregation  will  accomplish  far  more  and 

with  less  loss  to  innocent  parties. 

The  production  of  a  finished  steel  pr^i 
duct  such  as  a  steel  building  may  be 
rou^hl^  schematized  as  follows: 


^product  ore 


Blast  fun$aet 
Prodmci  pig  itvm 


Open  Hearth  furnace 
produci  ii^gois 

RoUing  miil 
proimct  iviied  steit 

Fabricator 

product  buildings,  bridges,  eU, 


SCHEME  SHOWING  THE  VARIOI'S  SEPAR- 
ATE INDUSTRIES  THAI  ARE  INVOLVED 
IN  THE  MAKING  OF  A  FINISHED 
STEEL  PRODUCT 

Reading  up»  each  factory  is  whoHy  de> 

p>endent  upon  the  preceding.  E  must 
buy  shapes  and  plates  from  D;  D  must 
buy  billets,  slabs,  and  blooms  from  C; 
C  must  buy  pig-iron  from  B;  B  must 
buy  ore  from  A. 

Reading  dt)\vn,  there  is  not  the  same 
degree  of  dependence  save  in  the  case  of 
the  mine,  A,  which  has  but  one  customer, 
B,  the  blast  furnace.  The  others  have 
several  outlets  for  their  production.  As 
bftween  I)  and  E.  the  rolling  mill  turns 
out  so  many  different  products,  from  tin 
plate  and  wire  rods  to  rails*  that  it  is 
virtually  independent  of  the  fabricator. 

Many  mill<^  do  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  equip  lor  the  making  of  shapes 
and  plates  for  structural  steel  work,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  immense 
tonnage  is  used — some  1,500,000  tons 
annually. 

These  var>'ing  degrees  of  inter- 
dependence are  incentives  to  combination 

and  consolidation  —  imperative  reading 
up  the  line,  diminishing  reading  down. 

I'nder  existini;  compciilive  conditions 
the  fabricator  feels  the  imperative  need 
^  dose  alliance  with  some  tolling  mill. 
Unless  the  rolling  mill  owns  an  open- 


hearth  furnace  it  knows  it  is  not  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  mills  that  do. 
The  open-hearth  furnace  wants  its  own 
Mast  furnace  and  the  blast  fumace  wants 
its  own  ore  suppi>'. 

Reading  down,  any  one  factor  may  or 
may  not  have  an  interest  in  a  succeeding 
factor  —  ownership  is  not  vital,  but  may 
be  profitable. 

Reading  up,  it  may  be  a  question  of 
existence;  reading  down,  it  is  more  a  mat- 
ter of  profit,  of  blanching  out"  to  secure 
business,  and,  as  everyone  knows,  "branch* 
ing  out"  is  often  disastrous.  The  blast 
furnace  thai  buys  an  open-hearth  fur- 
nace with  a  view  to  making  steel  in  addition 
to  nuking  pig-iron  may  ccmie  to  grief,  while 
the  purchase  of  a  blast  furnace  by  an 
open-hearth  company  in  order  to  get  its 
raw  material  to  better  advantage  may  be 
a  very  sound  proposition;  the  motives  are 
fundamentally  different;  results  in  the 
latter  case  may  be  quite  accurately  esti- 
mated and  forecast,  whereas  in  the  former 
they  are  largely  guess-work,  a  gamble  on 
the  question  whether  a  company  organized 
to  make  and  sell  pig-iron  can  make  and 
sell  steel  successfullw 

I  o  make  the  point  clearer,  a  blast  fur- 
nace might  very  naturally  buy  a  coal  mine 
to  get  the  coal  and  coke  it  needs,  but  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  a  coal  company 
should  buy  a  blast  fumace  than  why  it 
should  buy  a  raiboad  or  the  business  of  any 
other  large  customer. 

It  is  one  Thin;!  for  a  ;.''\(ti  industr>'  to 
buy  a  plant  from  which  it  must  get  raw 
material,  it  is  a  fundamentally  different 
thing  for  an  industry  to  buy  a  plant  to 
which  it  sells  its  finished  product.  A 
railnxul  company  may  buy  a  coal  mine  to 
get  the  coal  it  burns,  but  a  coal  mine  should 
not  buy  a  railroad  in  order  to  sell  it  the 
coal  it  .uses — as  an  economic  proposition 
the  first  purchase  ma>  Ik-  entirely  sound, 
the  second  is  unsound;  the  first  might 
lead  to  abuses,  the  second  would  be  sure  to. 

In  response  to  these  incentives  to  own- 
bine  and  consolidate  in  the  vertical  line, 
a  ntimber  of  large  steel  companies  in  this 
count r\  own  oXl  the  factors  from  and 
including  A  to  E. 

They  own  directly  or  indirectly  their 
own.  A,  mines;  B,  blast  furnaces;  C 
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open-hearth  furnaces;  D,  rolling  mills; 
E,  structural  steel  fabricating  companies. 

Though  only  a  comparatively  few  large 
companies  own  all  the  factors  from  A  to 
E,  a  great  many  conipanies  own  or  control 
two  or  more  of  the  factors.  The  tendency 
In  the  iron  and  steel  world  is  so  strong 
for  a  company  to  protect  itself  by  securini^ 
control  of  the  source  of  its  raw  material  that 
comparatively  few  stand  entirely  alone. 

To  carry  the  argument  a  step  farther 
let  us  make  ar!'->:^(T  ^lini'rnir. : 


Line  A  would  be  extended  to  the  number 
of  mines  in  operation;  line  B  to  the  num- 
ber of  blast  furnaces  —  reported  208  for 
the  year  1909 — and  so  on;  each  horizontal 
Uiie  being  carried  out  to  include  all  the 
mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and  fabricators 
in  active  operation. 

The  number  varies  from  time  to  time. 
Tlie  sign  of  division  is  used  between  units 
on  the  horizontal  lines  because  each  is 
ni  r:  1  illy  more  or  less  antai^onistic  to  the 
(/Iher^;  there  is  no  necessar\'  interde- 
pendence as  in  the  vertical  line;  ah  unions 
and  combinations  are  more  or  less  forced 
and  artificial. 

'I  hc  perpendicular  is  the  line  of  normal 
combination,  the  horizontal  is  the  line  of 
normal  competition. 

A  mine  does  not  compete  with  a  blast 
furnace  but  with  all  other  mines  that  are 
trving  to  sell  ore  to  the  same  furnaces. 


Many  of  these  propositions  may  read 
like  truisms  but  th^  have  their  bearing. 

Generally  speaking  combinr!tirrjs  in 
the  perpendicular  line  are  natural  and 
some  inevitable,  while  those  along  the 
horizontal  are  artificial;  the  one  k  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  costs,  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  prices  — 
both  may  fail  of  their  objects. 

Combinations  in  the  perpendicular  line 
are  made  to  enable  the  consolidation  to 
compete  to  better  advantage;  combina- 
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tions  along  the  horizontal  line  aie  usually 

made  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing competition. 

The  public  is,  and  for  a  long  time  has 
been,  opposed  to  combinations  along  the 

horizontal  line,  combinations  of  mine 
with  mine,  null  with  mill;  it  is  beginning 
to  see  that  combinations  in  the  perpen- 
dicular line  may  be  far  more  effective  in 
restraining  trade  and  developing  monop- 
olies. 

A  combination  of  all  the  furnaces  in 
tile  country  would  have  the  j)ower  for  a 
time  to  fix  any  price  it  pleased  on  pig- 
iron  -  -  short  of  cost  of  importation  — 
but  this  power  would  not  last  kmg;  its 
arbitrary  exercise  would  invite  new  a^ni- 
pciition.  JVIonopolies  along  the  horizontal 
line  are  seldom  more  than  partial  and  are 
always  short-lived,  with  reactions  that 
send  prices  below  cost. 


NORAtAL  COMBlNATrON  AND  COMPETITION 

THE  ARROWS  REPRESENT  TllE  COMBINATtON  Ol  ON!   INt)l  SIKV  Willi  AEL  OTHERS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  PROUUCINi. 

OF  ITS  KAW  MATtRi \l:  Tin  division  sUrSS  tn  present  the  COMrETlTION  OF  OMB 
INDUSTRY  WITH  ALL  OTHERS  OF  ITS  KINO 
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The  monopoly  that  results  from  com- 
bination in  the  perpendicular  line  is  a 

very  different  proposition.  It  is  not  due 
to  any  control  of  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
but  entirely  to  the  ability  of  the  combina- 
tion to  kill  off  competitors  instead  of  buy- 
ing them  up  as  in  the  other  case. 

All  other  things  equal,  it  matters  Tittle 
to  a  blast  furnace  that  hu>  s  its  ore  whether 
it  competes  against  a  dozen  independent 
furnaces  or  a  number  in  consolidation  — 
as  pointed  out,  it  may  profit  more  with 
the  consolidation  in  existence,  but  if  one 
furnace  secures  control  of  a  mine,  the 
pcMn^n  of  cveiy  furnace  diat  ha^no  mme 
k  seriously  affected. 

Simply  because  tiic  combination  is  in  a 
position  to  sell  pig-iron  at  cost  or  less  than 
cost  to  down  competitors,  and  make  its 
money  from  its  mine. 

So  long  as  A,  B.  C.  D.  and  E  are  inde- 
pendent units  in  the  production  and  sale 
each  of  its  own  products,  no  one  can  sell 
at  less  than  cost  for  any  length  of  tune 
and  survive,  but  when  all  are  united  under 
one  ownership,  the  consolidation  is  in  a 
position  to  lose  money  indefinitely  on  one 
or  more  of  its  units — departments  — 
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This  is  the  combination  that  the 
independent,  who  has  to  buy  his  material, 

cannot  stand. 

The  independent  blast  furnace  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  combination  be- 
tween mine  and  furnace  if  neither  is  per- 
mitted to  live  off  the  other. 

What  is  true  of  mine  and  furnace  is 
true  of  all  combinations  in  the  vertical 
hne  —  the  independent  competitor  stands 
no  chance  unless  the  operations  of  the 
consolidated  units  are  so  segregated  that 
he  can  ascertain  just  what  he  is  up 
against. 

Take  the  case  of  the  independent  steel 
fabricator.  There  are  a  great  many  in  the 

country;  he  is  to  be  found  in  everv  city 
of  any  size,  and  comparatively  few  have 
connections  with  rolling  mills.  Most  of 
them  buy  the  steel  they  use — shapes  and 
plates  —  in  the  open  market. 

In  biddirt?^  upon  work  they  are  obliged 
to  figure  their  material  at  market  price  — 
say  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $22  per 
ton,  Pittsburg. 

Competing  with  these  independent  com- 
panies are  several  companies  that  are 
owned  by  or  allied  with  rolling  mills. 

The  following  illustrates  the  sttoatbn: 


THE  DANGER  OF  NORMAL  COMBINATION 

IS  NOT  TUB  CORPORATION  WHICH  BUYS  UP  AU  COMPETrrORS,  RUT  THE  ONE  WHICH  (cOL.  l)  CONTROLS  ALL 
ITS  OWN  SUBSIDIARY  PROCESSBS  AND  IS  ABLE,  YHEREFORE,  TO  CONTROL  TKB  PRICES  OF  RAW  MATE- 
RIAt  SO  AS  TO  rORCB  »  AND      WHO  BUY  IN  THE  OPEN  MARRBT,  OUT  OP  BUSINESS 


until  its  comi)etitors  in  that  horizontal 
line  aie  driven  to  the  wall,  all  the  time 
more  than  fecoupmg  its  losses  in  other 
departments. 


Independent  3  is  obliged  to  buy  its 
steel  in  the  open  market,  possibly  of 
rolling  mills  i  and  2. 

Rolling  mill  2  is  obliged  to  buy  its  raw 
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material  in  the  open  market,  possibly 

from  furnaces  owned  by  i. 

It  is  plain  that  the  independent  (3)  can 
exist  only  so  long  as  combinations  i  and  2 
compel  their  structural  departments  to 
figure  steel  at  market  price  in  making  all 
estimates  and  to  maiu  no  bids  except  ai  a 
Jair  profit. 

It  is  equally  plain  that,  after  disposing 
of  independent  fabricator  3,  the  fight  for 
control  may  result  in  combination  i  selling 
all  the  products  of  its  mill  (I))  at  cost  — 
while  still  making  money  in  units  A,  B,  and 
C    and  so  compel  2  to  shut  down. 

In  short  the  large  corporations  —  there 
are  a  number  most  eHiciently  organized 
— ^  which  own  or  control  all  the  process- 
steps  of  finished  sted  production,  an  fai 
a  position  absolutely  to  ^nninate  the 
industr>';  independents  in  any  one  branch 
live  onl\  by  Iheir  sufferance. 

On  the  surface  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
dangerous  situation,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  no  one  of  these  large . corpora- 
tif)n«?  has  any  desire  to  monopolize  any 
particular  branch  of  the  industry  or  to 
suppress  independents  in  various  lines; 
oti  the  contrary  all  the  large  coqwrations 
would  like  to  help  indejiendcnts,  for  they 
make  good  local  customers. 

But  conditions  are  bad.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  so  little  business  to  go  around 
and  competition  is  so  keen  that  the  large 
companie"?  arc  bidding  against  themselves, 
and  in  their  fight  for  business  they  are 
permitting  some  of  their  departments  to 
bid  at  cost  and  less  than  cost,  covering  the 
deficits  in  other  departments. 

This  is  old-fashif)necl  cut-tiiroat  com- 
pctiiion,  but  it  is  death  to  the  independent 
and,  in  the  long  run,  detrimental  to  the 
ccmimunity,  for,  if  logically  extended,  it 
111  i  ll  monopoK  of  this  and  that  branch  of 
ihc  industry  b\  the  few  powerful  survivors. 

Furthermore  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
(hat  between  each  letter  in  the  perpendic- 
ular line  there  is  the  big  item  of  freight, 
especially  important  between  A  and  B 

-  mine  and  blast  furnace.    A  comhina- 
li»n  in  this  line  may  save  or  make  enougii 
on  transportation  to  enable  it  to  sell  all 
it)  pmducts  at  competitors'  cost  and  still 
a  profit. 

•j'he  independent  fabricators  are  caught 


between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones, 
between  the  rolling  mills  from  whicli  they 
are  obliged  to  buy  and  the  structural  steel 
companies  owned  by  the  mills,  with  which 
they  have  to  compete. 

It  is  quite  natural  for  a  mill  to  favor  its 
own  subsidiary  company,  or  a  comp:irtv 
closely  allied  to  it,  and  make  a  secret 
price  on  shapes  that  will  enable  such  com> 
pany  to  secure  a  ^ood  contract,  and  many 
will  insist  upon  its  right  to  do  so.  A 
prominent  law>'er  representing  a  large 
company  was  asked: 

"Given  a  coiporatk>n  that  controls 
two  or  more  imits  of  a  product,  has  it  the 
right  to  sell  one  unit  at  cost  to  beat  its 
competitors  in  that  particular  line?" 

"You  mean—?" 

"I  mean,  has  a  steel  company  that 

owns  mines,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  and 
—  say  —  a  fabricating  company,  the  right 
to  do  fabricated  work  at  less  than  cost  to 
beat  independent  fabricators  that  have  no 
connection  with  mills?" 

"That  is  competition." 

"Is  it?" 

"  It  is  the  sort  of  compcliUon  the  public 
is  crying  for."- 
"Are  you  sure?" 

"If  the  purchaser  gets  his  building  at 
less  than  cost,  who  is  going  to  complain?" 

"How  about  the  independent  that 
stands  no  show  at  all  and  is  forced  out 
of  business?" 

"That's  his  look-out;  if  the  people 
want  'cut-throat'  competition,  the  com- 
pany that  has  no  mill  back  of  it  is  going 
to  get  hurt." 

"  But  does  not  that  mean  monopoly 
in  the  end  by  the  few  big  companies  that 
own  both  mills  and  fabricating 
companfes?" 

"That  can't  be  helped.  If  the  big 
compan>'  can  do  the  work  cheaper,  then 
it  is  bound  to  survive." 

"But  it  can't  do  fabricated  work  any 
cheaper,  not  so  cheaply  as  the  independent 
who  is  well  situated  locally;  the  big  com- 
pany can  show  a  profit  in  its  structural 
department  only  by  charging  against 
that  dqiartment  a  low  price  for  its  steel.** 

"What  if  it  does?" 

"That  means  it  charges  its  own  sub- 
sidiary company  one  price  and  charges 
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the  independents  so  much  more  that  they 
are  forced  out  of  business.  The  big  com- 
pany uses  the  profits  it  makes  in  other  lines 
to  get  control  of  the  structural  business." 

"Isn  t  that  competition?" 

"Not  the  sort  of  competition  the  people 
will  tolerate  when  they'  understand/' 

"  Ma !  it  is  the  sort  of  competition  every 
merchant  indulges  in  when  he  makes  a 
run  on  a  particular  line  goods  at  less 
than  cost  to  drive  out  some  competitor." 

"  Perhaps  the  day  of  that  kind  of  com- 
petition is  passing  — but  all  that  the 
individual  does  the  corporation  may  not 
do." 

"What  is  your  nmsdyT" 

"Segregate  the  departments  of  every 

large  corporation  in  such  a  way  that 
every  OMnpetitor  against  any  department 
may  know  exactly  what  he  is  up  against." 

"Segregation  —  that  is  ridiculous." 

"  But  less  tiisastrousthan  disintegration." 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  trust  problem  —  federal  incorpora- 
tion, federal  supervision,  federal  regula- 


tion of  prices  and  profits,  dissolution,  but 
after  years  of  close  association  with  com- 
petitors of  the  trusts,  who  are  also  large 

buyers  from  them,  the  writer  has  never 
heard  any  very  loud  demand  for  any  one 
of  these  remedies. 

Dissolution  —  no  one  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  industry  seems  to  want 
that.  Federal  regulation  of  prices  and 
profits  is  dismissed  as  chimerical.  Federal 
incorporation  or  supervision  —  yes,  if  you 
please,  then  what? 

Every  objection  that  can  be  urged 
against  sesrecation  was  urged  with 
greater  force  against  the  inter-state  com- 
merce law,  yet,  sharply  as  that  law  is 
criticized  by  railroad  men  here  and  there, 
the  r:iiIro:ul  Nvorld  as  a  whole  would  not  go 
back  to  the  old  demoralized  conditions 
that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  unfettered 
competition,  secret  rebates,  pools,  and 
unfair  discrimination  in  rates. 

Ten  years  from  now  manufacturers 
will  look  back  upon  existing  conditions 
in  the  industrial  world  as  equally  baiinric. 


WITH  THE  KNOX  MISSION  TO 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

SECOND  ARTICLE 

the  mfceting  with  estrada  cabrf.ra,  the  despot  of  guatehala^ 
Venezuela's  lavish  hospitaliiv  and  the  party's 

COLD  RECEPTION  IN  CUBA 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARJ3  HALE 


THE  Republic  of  Honduras,  for 
reasons  no  doubt  satisfactory 
to  itself,  has  established  its 
capital  m  a  mountain  town, 
distant  from  the  nearest  port 
a  week's  journey  by  mule  over  a  trail  all 
but  impassable.  Secretary  Knox's  Special 
Mission  to  the  Central  American  Govern- 
ments did  not  travel  that  trait.  Members 
of  the  Government  came  down  to  Amapala 
to  meet  the  Secretary,  and  he  assured 
them  of  his  sincere  regret  that  circum- 


stances  over  which  he  had  no  control 

compelled  him  to  fi>re[',o  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  beautiful  capital.  Consider- 
ing the  delights  of  journeying  by  mule- 
train  through  the  dust  and  cactus  and 
dreary  rocks  of  the  f^onduran  Gordiltera 
at  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  Mr.  Knox's  refjet  was 
less  personally  poignant  than  official. 

So  the  Ministers  gave  the  Special  Envoy 
a  luncheon  on  shore  at  Amapala,  and  he 
gave  them  a  luncheon  on  the  IVasbinijUm 
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in  the  bay.  .And  it  is  liicely  that  no 
Central  American  statesmen  were  more 

thoroiif'^h!'*'  convinced  of  the  good-will  of 
the  United  States  than  were  those  oificials 
as  they  sat  in  arm-chairs  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  great  cruiser,  dressed  in  her 
gayest  bunting,  gently  swaying  to  the 
sea,  and  fanned  by  breezes  from  the 
mountains,  about  a  horse-shoe  table  strewn 
with  palms  and  greens  and  laden  with  the 
comestible  spoils  of  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  troubles  of  Honduras  much  re- 
semble those  of  N'icaratMia  and  the  reme- 
dies proposed  for  tiiem  arc  aiucii  liie  iame. 
A  treaty  was  negotiated  between  President 
DSvila's  Government  and  that  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  like  those  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Treaty:  a  New  York  syn- 
dicate of  bankers  —  the  Morgan  group 

had  agreed  to  lend  Honduras  the  money 
neccssar>'  to  adjust  its  affairs  and  make  the 
absolutely  necessary  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  custom-hcMises  were  to 
pass  imder  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  A  revolution  last  >  ear  supplanted 
Ddvila  with  Manuel  Bonilla,  and  the  new 
President  is  natural!)'  not  eager  to  con- 
summate a  deal  originated  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  Morgan  bankers,  too,  have 
withdrawn  their  offer,  but  the  Whitney 
Njt  ional  Bank  of  New  Orleans  has  stepped 
in  with  the  proffer  of  ten  millions  under 
the  suggested  arrangement. 

President  Bonilla  did  not  come  down  to 
Amapala.  He  is  now  an  old  man,  and  a 
sick  man:  such  a  journey  would  have 
been  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  a  new 
revolution  has  broken  out  in  his  country; 
General  Villadores  is  on  the  war-path  in 
the  North.  \'illadores  was  long  Com- 
mandante  of  ihi^-  r^rt  of  Amapala.  For 
years  he  maintained  iiimself  on  the  island 
on  which  the  custom-house  stood,  fand 
wielded  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
the  neighborhood,  llis  career  has  been 
one  of  the  romances  of  Central  America 
—  too  long  to  enter  into  here.  Poe,  the 
Princeton  foot^ball  hero,  drifted  here  once 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but  ff  und  things 
on  the  island  little  to  his  liking  and  refused 
the  service.  Last  year,  the  U.  S.  S. 
PfinaUm  found  it  necessary  to  come  to 
tlMi|!B8Cue  of  the  terror-stricken  white 
^pgg^  Amapala.  Her  commander 


trained  his  guns  on  Villadores's  house  and 
his  powder-magazine,    and    then  paid 

him  the  hnnor  of  a  call  The  surly  ruffian, 
who  had  never  in  his  life  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  anythmg  but  his  own  will, 
made  something  of  a  scene,  but  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  flight  was  the  better 
part  of  valor.  Lately  he  has  appeared 
on  the  Salvador  border  at  the  head  of  a 
band,  beginning  his  operations  by  assassin- 
ating an  aged  and  respected  Honduran 
named  Soto.  Bonilla  is  little  able  to 
resist  revolution,  whether  from  this  quarter 
or  some  other,  and  it  was  clearly  impossible 
to  do  much  in  thb  land  except  to  impress 
all  who  could  be  reached  with  a  sense 
of  the  friendliness  of  the  United  States 
and  its  desire  to  acsjst  them  in  an\'  prac- 
tical way  to  achieve  puliUcal  tranquillity, 

THE  TINY  REPUBLIC  OF  EL  SALVADOR 

L>  ing  in  the  open  roadstead  off  what  is 
known  as  the  "port"  of  Acajutla  —  with 
two  or  three  godowns,  a  pier  sticking  out 
into  the  Pacific  and  a  street  of  huts — 
one  gazes  at  the  coast  of  the  smnllest,  >  et  . 
most  densel}'  populated,  of  Central  Ameri- 
can countries,  LI  Salvador. 

At  Acajutla  you  are  landed  in  a  swing* 
ing  chair.  While  your  landing-boat  tosses 
on  the  long  roll  of  the  Pacific  at  the  edge 
of  the  surf,  a  trap-seat  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  swoops  down,  you  jump  into  it  and 
are  jerked  up  and  swung  around  by  a 
creaking  crane  and  deposited  on  a  lofty 
pier  running  far  out  into  the  sea.  If  you 
are  a  member  of  a  diplomatic  party, 
you  come  down  and  pull  your  hat  off  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  grab  one  of 
a  dozen  extended  glasses  of  champagne 
and  stand  at  attention  while  cannons 
roar  and  the  band  plays  a  national  anthem. 
On  the  pier  at  Acajutla,  whilst  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  was  performed,  there 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  uncovered 
throng  one  man  who  had  kept  his  hat  on. 
The  military  commander  of  the  port 
approached  him  and  politely  suggested 
the  sign  of  respect.  "I  am  an  American, 
and  1  do  as  I  please,"  was  the  astonishing 
reply.  Whereupon  General  Miiiler  (such 
was  this  Salvadoran's  name)  knocked  the 
hat  off  and  kicked  it  into  the  sea.  "I 
suppose/'  he  grumbled,  in  speaking  of 
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it  an  hour  later,  "that  there  will  now  be 
filed  with  your  Secretary  of  State  a  claim 
against  my  Government;  'One  hat,  four 
dollars,'"  - 

The  General  was  half  in  earnest.  The 
Central  American  is  very  polite  to  the 
visitor  from  what  he  carefully  calls  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  but 
beneath  his  politeness  is  a  suspicion  and  a 
dislike  which  it  will  take  jrears  to  eradicate. 
There  was  n  mi- understanding  about  our 
landing  at  Acajuila;  the  Secretary  had 
sent  from  Amapala  a  wireless  message 
saying  that  we  couM  not  land  until  after 
luncheon,  but  the  radiogram  somehow 
went  wrong,  and  the  reception  committee, 
who  had  come  down  from  the  capital  the 
evening  before,  waited  on  the  pier  from 
seven  until  one  o'clock,  withcNit  bieakfast. 
With  them  were  a  score  of  wives  and 
daughters,  the  aristocrats  of  the  land. 
Yet  —  so  perfect  was  their  politeness  —  it 
was  only  on  the  following  day,  and  by 
accident,  that  we  learned  that  they  sup- 
posed they  had  been  subjected  to  con- 
tempt. 

Five  days  before  our  arrival  no  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  for  us;  and  there 
wsa  doubt  as  to  our  reception;  the  news- 
papers were  demanding  to  know  what  we 
wanted.  News  of  the  welcome  we  had 
received  in  Costa  Rica  and  of  the  elaborate 
preparations  making  in  Guatemala  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  Mission  was  given  a 
reception  marked  by  every  demonstration 
of  cordial  welcome.  Those  of  us  who 
were  not  officiab  and  who  mingkd  more 
freely  with  the  people  easily  learned  that 
we  were  not  welcome  —  w  hen  we  came 
—  either  by  the  Government  or  the  people; 
but  we  also  learned  that  the  unmistakable 
sincerity  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Knox's 
words,  public  and  private,  in  a  day  dis- 
sipated doubt  and  infused  with  consider- 
able warmth  a  reception  that  had  been 
organized  coldly. 

The  military  guard  was  as  ostentatious 
as  in  Nicaragua,  but  here  I  judge  it  was 
a  matter  of  pride  rather  than  of  appre- 
hension, for  El  Salvador  is  conscious  of  the 
excellency  of  its  army  —  it  is  able  to 
muster  8&,ooo  trained  men  on  short  notice. 
They  were  in  evidence  all  along  the  route 
through  the  densely  populated  countr>. 
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and  the  procession  on  arrival  at  San  Salva- 
dor was  an  imposing  military  spectacle. 

San  Salvador  rejoices  in  a  stately  nat- 
ional palace,  as  Costa  Rica  does  in  a 
ma^iificent  opera  house,  and  no  more 
beautiful  and  imposing  setting  could  be 
desired  than  the  halls  in  which  the  official 
reception  and  the  State  banquet  were 
tendered.  Speeches  were  more  eloquent 
than  any  delivered  in  a  Northern  country 
would  dare  be,  the  Special  Envoy  and  his 
family  were  showered  with  flowers,  the 
city  was  illuminated  in  undeniable  splendor 
and  champagne  flowed  like  a  mountain 
torrent  in  the  rainy  season.  The  ball 
—  to  the  success  of  which  great  importance 
is  attached  in  this  part  of  the  world  —  was, 
1  believe,  attended  by  the  best  families, 
barring  those  betonging  to  the  opposition 
and  the  exiles  from  other  Central  American 
States,  who  live  here  in  numbers,  and  who 
include  some  of  the  best  blood,  brain,  and 
beauty  of  the  land. 

Salvador,  which  alone  of  the  six  Re- 
publics fronts  on  only  one  ocean,  the 
Pacific,  ought  to  be  mr)re  benefited  by  the 
Panama  Canal  tha.11  the  others.  The 
sea  passage  to  New  York  will  be  shortened 
10.000  miles,  and  the  markets  of  Eastern 
North  America  and  Europe  brought  within 
a  practical  radius.  The  whole  land  is 
under  cultivation;  large  quantities  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  hides  are  exported-*- the 
cattle  browsing  evcn'where  on  the  Para 
grass  would  do  credit  to  any  gentleman 
farmer's  richest  meadows;  Peruvian  bal- 
sam b  an  exclusive  product,  and  the 
cultivatk>n  of  rubber  is  rapidly  increasing. 
There  are  several  verv'  large  fortunes  in 
the  country,  and  a  wider  distribution  of 
comfortable  means  than  is  conunon  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  capital  city 
is  pleasant,  within  the  j n  litications  nec- 
essary to  make  in  speaking  of  towns  here- 
abouts, and  has  vistas  approaching  mag- 
mficence.  The  SalvadcMrans  evulently  have 
a  nice  taste  in  sculpture  and  architecture. 

AT  Guatemala's  capital 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
cruising  the  Pacific  waters  that  wash  the 
magnificent  coast  of  Central  America. 

Few  things  are  more  disagreeable  th.m 
landing  on  those  same  magnificent  coasts. 
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At  San  Jos6  de  Guatemala,  as  at  Acajutia, 
you  are  hoisted  from  the  landing-boat 

as  it  mounts  the  crest  of  a  roller  and  de- 
posited amid  the  horns  and  bass-drums 
on  the  pier. 

In  Guatemala  they  have  a  noble  anthem. 
It  has  character;  it  has  vim  and  sparkle 
—  the  music,  that  is;  the  words  are  noth- 
ing extraordinary,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
hear  that  fine  melody  swelling  from 
throats  of  brass.  We  heard  it  a  score  of 
times  on  the  way  to  the  capital,  for  the 
population  of  the  country  had  received 
orders  to  give  tiie  North  American  Premier 
a  welcome  such  as  no  man  ever  before 
received  in  Guatemala.  On  landing,  a 
hundred  school-children  in  sashes  and 
military  caps  had  greeted  us,  and  at  every 
station  along  the  line  they  were  massed, 
cheering  and  singing,  as  we  passed.  At 
Escuintla,  where  we  stopped  for  luncheon, 
and  where  the  train  runs  into  a  real 
"depot,"  we  passed  through  a  double 
column  of  children,  one  of  whom  stepped 
out  and  with  uplifted  hand  and  an 
occasional  statel\  gesture  welcomed  Mr. 
Knox  —  in  English.  Fver}'where,  also, 
the  military.  At  Laguna,  a  station  on  a 
pretty  lake  amid  the  volcanoes,  several 
hundred  gaily  decked  canoes,  filled  with 
holiday-makers,  la>-  a  little  off  the  shore, 
singing  and  waving  flags  as  we  passed. 

Guatemala  Qty  had  resolved  to  outdo 
anything  in  the  way  of  a  triumph  ever 
accorded  —  and  it  fulfilled  its  resolution. 
Entering  carriages  at  the  station,  the 
Mission  passed  through  three  miles  of 
streets  Imed  with  soldiers  and  crowded 
with  the  populace.  From  well-designed 
flag  poles  bearing  medallions  of  patriots 
of  I  nited  States  history  and  that  of 
Guatemala,  hung  banners  of  the  two 
nations.  Every  building  we  passed  had 
been  freshly  painted,  and  from  grilled 
windows  and  gilded  balconies  looked  down 
the  faces  of  girls  and  women  —  and  in 
feminine  pulchritude  Latin  America  can 
challenge  comparison  with  the  world. 
Arches  of  flowers  and  palms,  glittering 
by  night  with  electric  bulbs,  had  been 
erected  at  several  points,  and  the  whole 
way  was  festooned  in  green  and  garianded 
with  flowers.  At  one  point  st(xxl  a 
replica  of  Bartholdi's  Statue  ol  Liberty. 

■  ■ 


That  night  as  we  sat  at  dinner  with  the 

President,  his  calnnet.  and  the  elite  of  the 
capita],  five  thousand  Indians  in  costume, 
carrying  torches  and  playing  weird  m- 
struments,  passed  in  procession  before 
the  palace  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Three  fourths  of  Guatemala's 
2,000,000  population  are  Indians  —  dirty, 
lazy,  densely  ignorant,  but  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  having  no  part  nor  lot 
in  modern  life  beyond  breathing  the  same 
air  as  those  who  are  actually  alive.  They 
thrnnp  Guatemala  City,  tramping  in- 
credible distances  from  the  forests,  the 
men  in  bri^t'Colored  skirts;  the  under- 
sized, slant-eyed  Women  (looking  for  all 
the  world  like  inp*?,  in  shawls  tightly 
pinned  around  their  loins)  invariably  with 
a  papoose  slung  on  their  necks;  they 
spend  days  squatted  in  the  streets, 
stupidly  gazing  at  the  town. 

The  chief  city  of  Central  America  has 
no  small  pretensions  to  magnificence.  1  he 
cathedral  and  half  a  dozen  churches  are 
imposing  and  beautiful.  Several  public 
buildings  arc  worthy  of  a  great  State, 
From  the  roof-garden  of  the  house  vacated 
for  Mr.  Knox  could  be  seen  as  fine  a 
panorama  of  surrounding  mountains  as 
one  could  wish  to  view.  But  the  chief 
glory  of  the  city  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
an  Ionic  edifice  of  impressive  size 
aiul  perfect  proportions,  dedicated  to 
exercises  in  honor  of  learning.  Here,  the 
morning  after  our  arrival,  in  the  midst  of 
a  mammoth  concourse  and  a  great  military 
review,  three  thousand  school  children 
in  white  and  black  performed  evolutkms, 
finally  mounting  the  steps  of  the  temple 
and,  clustering  round  a  mountainous 
floral  altar  under  its  high-lifted  roof,  sang 
their  national  anthem  and  then  ours  — 
ours  in  English.  There  were  banquets 
and  a  ball  and  ceremonies  evers'  hour  of 
three  da\s,  but  nothing  surpassed  that 
pleasing  spectacle. 

Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  Guatemala's 
President,  is  much  the  most  interesting 
figure  in  Central  America.  The  fear  and 
dread  of  him  lies  on  all  the  Republics 
like  the  fear  of  a  vengeful  god.  He  has 
maintained  himself  as  dictator  of  the 
northernmost  and  biggest  of  the  nations 
for  fourteen  years  by  the  usual  methods  of 
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a  merciless  tyrant,  and  now  he  aspires 

to  found  and  rule  over  a  United  States 
of  Central  America.  His  subjects  try 
to  kill  him  once  in  a  while,  and  his  ven- 
*  geance  b  terrible.  In  ancyther  article  I 
hope  to  speak  of  Estrada  Cabrera  as  a 
chief  political  factor  in  the  tumultuous 
Central  American  drama;  here  1  will 
recount  some  personal  impressions  of  tiie 
man: 

He  looks  like  Diaz  of  Mexico,  except 
tbnT  his  expression  is  livelier.  His  figure 
is  sturdy,  his  head  large,  with  a  high 
forehead;  he  has  a  double  chin  and  a 
heavy  iron-gray  moustache.  In  repose 
his  face  is  not  unamiable,  but  all  man- 
ner of  storms,  volcanoes,  and  lightnings 
dwell  in  his  half-shut  eyes.  No  human  lace 
that  1  have  ever  seen  compares  with  Es- 
trada Cabrera's  —  unless  JVlr.  Roosevelt's 
—  in  capnbility  of  passionate  play,  of 
swift  intensity.  In  an  instant  it  is  trans- 
formed with  truly  terrible  energy,  the 
eyes  darting  commands  and  hurling 
threats.  His  people  stand  about  him 
watching  for  any  slightest  gesture  of  the 
finger,  any  premonitory  suggestion  of  a 
lifting  eyeHd.  Time  and  again  we  saw 
him  control  all  the  details  of  elaborate 
fuiicii  ns  with  scarcely  perceptible  glances 
and  niovemenls  of  the  hand.  People 
came  and  went,  rose  up  and  sat  down, 
were  pleased  or  were  indifferent,  as  he 
indicated;  at  the  least  tardiness  or  failure 
to  understand,  rage  fairly  transfixed  his 
countenance  for  a  dreadful  second. 

Estrada  Cabrera  was  the  only  Central 
American  President  with  whom  I  talked 
who  freely  confessed  his  own  persona! 
ambitions.  True,  he  had  man\  fme  words 
about  the  welfare  of  the  country,  expa- 
tiated almost  as  convincingly  as  a  Tam- 
many boss  on  the  beauty  and  glory  of  free 
elections,  and  dwelt  lovingly  on  the  need 
of  education.  But  he  was  perfectly  candid 
in  acknowledging  that  things  went  better 
in  his  hands  than  they  would  go  in  those 
of  anybody  else,  and  that  his  was  the  only 
vision,  his  the  sole  competency  to  nile, 
that  either  Guatemala  or  all  Latin- 
America  possessed. 

Noticing  in  his  drawing  room  many 
busts  and  pictures  of  Napoleon,  I  asked 
Estrada  Cabrera  if  their  presence  in- 
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dicated  his  special  admiration  of  the 

French  Emperor.  The  Guatemalan  Presi- 
dent was  instantly  more  eloquent  even 
than  he  had  been  about  education. 

"Oh!  yes.  My  friends  all  know  my 
intense  admiration  of  Napoleon*  and 
they  send  me  those  pictures  and  statues 
and  busts  because  they  think  nothing 
will  interest  me  more,  or  give  me  more 
pleasure.  I  don't  suppose  they  mean  to 
suggest  that  I  resemble  him,  though  per- 
haps some  things  I  have  done  might  ex- 
cuse that  flattering  suggestion.  His 
career  has  been  my  study  ever  since  my 
mind  first  turned,  and  the  way  first 
opened,  to  political  life. 

"  Do  I  admire  him  especially  as  a  general 
or  a  statesman?  1  suppose  all  the  world 
admits  Napoleon's  superb  genhis  as  a 
military  man.  His  campaigns  are  the 
despair  of  all  penernh  since.  Yet  I'm 
not  sure  but  it  is  even  more  as  a  states- 
man —  a  constructive  statesman  —  that  1 
revere  him.  No  man  ever  did  for  a  people 
what  Napoleon  did  for  the  French.  He 
owed  little  to  advice.  1  le  dominated  his 
councillors;  he  did  not  allow  them  to 
dominate  him.  He  was  a  strong  man» 
solitary,  k}fty»  bent  on  great  ends  and 
pursuing  them  ruthlessly.  Such  must  be 
the  rulers  of  men.  He  was  a  great  social 
organizer,  a  law-giver,  a  patron  of  educa- 
tMMi  and  the  arts.  Who  has  ever  com- 
bined so  many  statesmanly  virtues?" 

And  so  he  went  on  with  kindling  en- 
thusiasm—  this  Napoleon-like  Indian 
iiilo  has  written  his  name  MANUEL 
ESTRADA  CABRERA  on  the  archi- 
traves of  his  opera-house,  his  hospital, 
and  his  Temples  of  Minerva  in  a  dozen 
cities  and  who  plans  the  uniUcation  of 
Central  America  under  the  quetzal  of 
Guatemala,  as  the  Corsican  planned  the 
unification  of  Europe  under  the  eagle  of 
France. 

Though  the  United  States  has  twice 
preventeid  Mexico  from  invading  its  next- 
door  southern  neighbor,  that  fact  has  been 
more  than  balanced  in  the  Ciualemalan 
mind  by  the  repeated  warning  the  Wash- 
ington Government  has  conveyed  to 
Guatemala  that  she  must  not  attempt  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  her  southern 
neighbors.    That  warning  Mr.  Knox  took 
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occasion  to  repeat,  in  language  perfectly 
diplomatic  but  none  the  less  unmistakable. 

Splendid  as  had  been  the  reception  given 
the  Secretary  in  Guatemala,  the  thoughts 
that  came  to  some  of  us  as  we  coasted  do^Ti 
the  two  hundred  miles  of  rails  to  the 
eastern  seabcMird  were  that  we  had  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  tragedy  in  government  —  a 
great  land  of  infinite  possibilities  wrecked 
by  generations  of  tyrannous  misrule.  It 
is  a  land  of  slaves  laboring  miserably  to 
enrich  a  few  families  at  the  capital.  So, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  are  the  other 
Central  American  countries,  but  nowhere 
else  is  the  contrast  quite  so  great  as  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  sophbticated  few  in 
this  beautiful  capital  and  that  of  the 
exploited  million  of  Indians  who  herd  in 
the  huts  of  the  jungle. 

In  the  heart  of  that  wilderness  we  left 
the  train  and  tramped  a  swampy  path  to  a 
scene  of  another  day  and  another  civili- 
zation. Here  in  the  midst  of  the  misery 
of  modern  Guatemala  we  saw  still  stand- 
ing megalithic  ruins  of  the  Mayas— 
nreat  stone  pillars  and  monuments  carved 
with  bewildering  figures  in  consummate 
art,  mute  remains  of  a  metropolis  of  pre- 
historic times,  where  life  must  have  been 
incomparably  richer  than  it  has  come  to  be 
in  the  twentieth  Christian  century.  If 
an\'  one  is  prone  to  cvnicism  respecting 
human  progress,  let  him  be  careful  not 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  traveling  among  the 
present-day  capitals  of  Central  America 
and  then  stand  for  an  hour  before  the 
mighty  monoliths  of  Quirigua. 

Venezuela's  great  welcome 

Four  days'  steamingfrom  Puerto  Barrios 
straight  across  the  Caribbean  brinc;s  you 
to  the  happier  land  which  the  first  white 
explorers  called  New  Venice,  because  there 
the  Carib  fishermen  dwelt  in  huts  raised 
on  piles  in  the  sea.  The  owners  of  Vene- 
zuela tr>-day  live  in  the  upland  vallc\s 
beyond  the  coast  range.  From  La  Guayra 
to  Caracas  in  a  straight  line  may  be  six 
miles;  by  the  wonderful  path  which  the 
train  travels  it  is  forty,  and  when  you  are 
there  you  are  in  another  world. 

I  he  story  of  the  welcome  given  Secre- 
tary KnoK  in  Venezula  is  one  which  I 
suppose  will  surprise  Americans  —  as  it 


certainly  surprised  us.  It  is  difficult  to 
write  about  it  except  in  superlatives. 

Caracas,  in  its  high  mountain  valley  <rf 
unexcelled  scenic  splendor,  is,  of  course, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  cities.  Our 
visit  was  made  a  three-day  national  fete. 
The  Government  declared  general  holiday, 
and  the  Archbishop  dispensed  the  people 
—  including  himself  —  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  Lent.  The  programme  for  our 
entertainment  was  so  ehiborate  that  the 
Government  had  to  issue  a  fifteen-page 
book  setting  forth  its  details  —  which 
w^ere  planned,  as  They  were  executed,  in 
the  most  perfect  taste,  though  with  an 
embarrassing  gorgeousness.  Attended  by 
troops  of  cuirassiers  and  hussars  —  one 
body  in  shining  breastplates,  horsetailed 
helmets,  and  pennoned  lances,  the  other 
in  braided  and  befrogged  uniforms  of 
white  and  gold,  with  clanking  sabres, 
furred  jackets  swung  across  the  back,  and 
embroidered  pouches  at  the  saddle — ^we 
spent  the  best  part  ot  a  week  passing  from 
function  to  function,  in  state  coaches  with 
jingling  harness  and  liveried  lackeys, 
the  humblest  of  us  attended  by  day  and 
night  by  an  Ex-Presuient,  or  the  son  of 
one,  or  at  least  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Few 
European  capitals  would  have  been  able 
to  lay  a  more  sumptuous  banquet  than 
that  we  partook  of  in  Castro's  old  palace 
of  Mirafiores.  or  organize  more  brilliant 
balls,  or  carry  out  with  more  correct 
etiquette  the  score  of  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  Secretary's  welcome  by  the  several 
national  and  civic  official  Ixxiies  and  his 
visits  to  historic  spots. 

No  city  in  North  America  is  so  rich  in 
spots  of  patriotic  interest:  the  banner  of 
Pizarro  hung  over  Mr.  Knox's  head  as 
he  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  the 
Municipal  Palace,  and  a  hundred  relics 
of  Bolivar  (among  them  the  miniature  of 
Washington  and  the  lock  of  his  hair  which 
the  Liberator  wore  as  his  chief  decoration) 
reposed  in  the  Museum  a  few  steps  away, 
to  which  we  proceeded,*  while  in  the 
Pantheon  lay  the  b<ines  of  a  score  of 
patriots,  and  the  wall  and  ceilings  of  the 
Legislative  Palace  were  covered  with 
paintings  of  the  great  scenes  of  the  War 
for  Independence  —  made  strikingly  like 
our  own  by  the  costumes  of  its  actors. 
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Everywhere  —  in  his  chief  formal 
speeches,  in  his  brief  responses  and  his 
impromptu  words  as  he  laid  wreaths  on 
statues  of  Bolivar  and  Washington  — 
Mr.  Knox  was  extremely  felicitous.  And 
here  for  the  first  time,  the  people  cheered 
him  and  cheered  his  companions  as  they 
drove  through  the  streets.  Elsewhere  the 
ofVicial  welcome  had  been  all  that  could 
be  desired;  here  alone  the  people  were 
glad  to  see  us. 

Between  more  formal  functions,  when 
the\  were  not  more  than  a  score  or  so  dur- 
ing the  day,  we  visited,  in  state,  the 
Military  Academy,  the  Zoological  Garden, 
made  processional  drives  out  into  the  three 


branches  of  the  vallev,  lunched  and  took 
tea  and  danced,  with  Ministers,  and  at 
our  own  Legation  —  in  all  our  journey 
we  saw  nine  American  Ministers;  two  of 
them  were  a  credit  to  their  country; 
Northcott  was  one  of  the  two. 

Then  they  had  a  race-meeting  for  us; 
at  which  the  President's  horse  failed  to 
win:  and  there  was  a  bull-fight,  at  which 
those  who  attended  it  saw  an  aged  mata- 
dor, a  moment  after  he  had  thrown  his 
hat  into  the  box  occupied  by  the  Americans 
and  pledged  his  sword  to  the  honor  of  the 
"distinguished  visitors."  tossed  by  the 
bull  and  carried  bleeding  from  the  ring. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  ctKk-fight  at  the 
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President's  own  pit.  For  on  the  way  down 
from  the  capital  to  Puerto  Cabello,  Presi- 
dent Gomez  went  with  us  to  his  own  town 
of  Maracay,  where,  in  his  great  house,  he 
served  us  a  whole  ox,  had  his  rough-riders 
parade  before  us,  and  matched  four  of 
his  gamiest  chickens.  These  be  queer 
lands  in  South  America.  A  dissolute 
North  American  Congressman  has  been 
known,  in  moments  of  relaxation  at  home, 
to  sneak  off  of  a  Sunday  morning  with  the 
boys,  and  watch  an  encounter  of  fowls 
behind  the  bam  —  but  it  is  not  with  us 
customary  for  the  President  to  take  his 
guests  to  a  cock-fight  in  his  private  theatre. 


nature  to  mark  the  visit.  The  town, 
with  its  venerable  churches,  still  pompous 
in  their  ruin,  its  cathedral  enshrining  the 
bones  of  Columbus  (which  were  brought 
out  and  placed  on  a  table  before  us), 
with  its  massive  walls  and  castles  of  the 
Conquistadores  crumbling  around  the 
miserable  huts  of  the  living  population, 
is  always  one  of  the  saddest  spots  in  the 
New  World,  It  has  improved  con- 
siderably in  the  last  ten  years,  however, 
chief  of  the  improvements  being  a  road 
stretching  nowhere  in  particular  out  into 
the  jungle.  The  American  Minister's 
house  is  on  this  road,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Of  the  sublimities  of  that  ride  down  the 
mountains;  of  the  pleasures  of  the  sail 
across  l,ake  Valencia,  a  perfect  Como; 
of  the  salute  from  the  ancient  fort  whose 
guns  had  not  spoken  for  a  hundred  years; 
of  the  wonderful  throng  at  Valencia;  even 
of  the  gigantic  electric  good-bye  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Cabello  that  followed  us 
far  out  to  sea,  there  is  no  space  to  speak. 

Nor  can  but  little  be  said  here  of  the 
remaining  days  of  the  journey.  In  Vene- 
zuela we  had  touched  the  high  point.  In 
the  ancient  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  to 
which  the  Secretary  now  proceeded,  be- 
yond the  ball  with  which  the  Government 
honored  him  there  was  little  of  a  public 


American  Minister's  house  is  a  fresh  stain, 
made  by  the  blood  of  the  late  President 
Ramon  Caceres,  who  wa^  shot  on  the  road 
and  dragged  himself  here  to  die. 

Of  the  political  conditions  of  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  result  of  the  arrangement 
under  which  the  United  States  collects 
the  revenue  and  protects  the  custom- 
houses, another  article,  next  month,  will 
speak.  After  five  years  of  tranquility,  we 
found  the  country  restless,  a  rebellion 
organizing,  the  prisons  full  of  victims, 
mutiny  in  the  army  headquarters,  and  a 
lusty  young  general  ruling  through  a 
puppet,  his  uncle. 

To  St.  Ihomas  the  IVashington  pro- 
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ceeded  next;  not.  as  American  news- 
papers asserted,  because  the  United  States 
Government  is  preparing  to  buy  that 
Danish  colony  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  because 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  couple  of  days 
somewhere  before  entering  a  harbor  of 
Porto  Rico,  which  maintains  a  six-days' 
quarantine  against  Venezuela.  In  the 
pretty  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie  we 
met  the  German  cruiser  Brfmen,  and  a 
hundred  of  her  men  boarded  us  —  with 
no  more  hostile  intent  than  to  attend  the 
moving  picture  show  given  that  night  on 
the  quarterdeck. 

Where  did  the  good  citizens  of  —  no! 
I  believe  they  are  not  citizens,  certainly 
not  of  the  United  States  —  where  did  the 
go<xl  |:)eople  of  Porto  Rico  get  the  thou- 
sands of  big  American  flags  that  draped 
their  fine  old  city  in  the  Secretary's  honor? 
Being  a  part  of  our  own  nation,  there  could 
be  no  formal  exchanges  of  fine  speeches 
and  oflTicial  drinking  of  healths,  but  they 
decorated  gloriously.  And  the  Governor 
made  it  pleasant  for  everybody,  and  the 
soldiers  paraded,  and  there  was  a  little 
dinner  and  a  big  reception  in  the  Palace. 

Porto  Rico  is  thinking  more  about  the 
possibility  of  having  the  bonus  on  its 
sugar  removed  b>  a  Democratic  Gongress 
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SECRETARY  KNOX  AND  SECRETARY  FISHER 

MEETING  AT  PANAMA 

than  about  anything  else  —  citizenship 
is  a  matter  of  sentiment;  the  sugar  bonus 
is  a  matter  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  —  and  what  Porto  Ricans  wanted 
to  do  with  the  Secretary  was  to  get  him 
into  a  comer  and  lecture  him  on  the  sugar 
industry  and  the  "great  wrong"  that  they 
feared  was  about  to  be  done  them.  But 
Mr.  Knox,  whose  business  is  to  deal  with 
foreign  problems,  not  to  pronounce  on 
internal  questions,  fled.  Discreet  friends 
whirled  him  out  to  the  Governor's  country- 
house,  thirty  miles  away  in  the  hills,  and 
the  orators  that  poured  forth  their  agonized 
souls  at  the  banquet-board,  around  which 
sat  the  wealth  and  conservatism  of  the 
island,  had  to  content  themselves  with 
addressing  the  newspaper  men  —  and  to 
listen  to  the  responding  eloquence  of  a 
free-trade  Democrat! 

No  one  steaming,  as  we  now  steamed  for 
two  da>s,  past  the  magnificent  coasts  of 
Ha>ti,  could  possibly  get  the  consent  of 
his  mind  to  believe  that  this  was  the  land 
about  which  he  had  heard  such  dreadful 
stories  —  so  free  are  those  romping  and 
jubilant  slopes,  so  uplifting  those  calm 
summits.  Passing  between  the  old  buc- 
caneer island  of  l  ortuga  and  the  mainland 
—  the  biggest  ship  that  ever  made  that 
pas.sage  —  we  were  so  near  the  shore  that 
our  glasses  made  out  the  people,  and  told 
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us  that  the  apparent  wilderness  swarmed 
with  human  beings. 

Two  things  new  they  have  in  Port 
au  Prince:  a  cathedral  on  the  hill  and  a 
pier  in  the  harbor.  It  was  not  till  the 
next  day  that  1  discovered  the  cathedral 
to  be  an  empty  shell  of  concrete,  destined 
probably  never  to  be  completed,  but  the 
pier  remains  an  amazement  to  those  who 
know  Hayti.  Landing  on  it,  and  crossing 
to  an  enclosure  which  had  been  cleaned  of 
debris  and  swept  as  no  square  rod  of 
Haytian  soil  ever  was  swept  before,  the 
Secretary's  party  was  saved  for  a  few 
minutes  from  learning  that  the  capital 


spectable  house  on  the  hill  of  Turgeau, 
far  above  the  city;  entertained  at  tea  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (M.  Leger, 
well-known  at  Washington,  where  for 
fifteen  years  he  represented  his  country 
in  a  manner  far  superior  to  its  deserts): 
and  given  a  banquet  by  President  Le 
Conte  in  the  National  Palace.  To  the 
tea  came  the  diplomatic  corps  and  all 
official  society  —  a  strange  gathering; 
elsewhere  in  Caribbean  countries,  one  sees 
colored  people;  here  one  sees  nothing  but 
Negroes;  a  colored  person  seldom,  a 
white  man  almost  never. 
The  State  dinner  was  an  occasion  none 
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of  the  Ilaytian  Republic  is  the  filthiest, 
the  most  dilapidated,  the  most  horrible 
town  in  the  world  —  except  all  the  other 
Ilaytian  towns.  Once  out  of  that  cleared 
spot,  the  truth  thrust  itself  upon  them  in 
the  form  of  streets  knee-deep  in  slime, 
unutterable  refuse,  appalling  odors,  tumb- 
ling huts,  and  mobs  of  half-naked  Negroes. 
In  other  days,  the  author  of  this  article 
has  tried  to  describe  Hayti;  but,  having 
exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  degra- 
dation, without  achieving  a  worthy  picture 
of  the  heart-breaking  scene,  he  abstains 
now  from  another  attempt. 

Mr.  Knox  and  his  party  were  saved 
much.    They  were  conducted  to  a  re- 


of  the  Americans  present  will  ever  forget. 
And  \et  probably  none  of  us  could  tell 
why  it  so  wierdly  impressed  us.  Ihe 
palace  is  of  wood,  and  stands  within  an 
extensive  area  defended  by  a  tall  iron 
fence  (which  is  more  properly  a  palisade) 
and  concealed  rifle-pits,  with  machine 
guns  commanding  the  gates.  Within,  it 
has  some  pretensions  to  splendor  of  a 
heavy,  faded  kind,  dark  red  walls,  and 
plush  furniture  being  much  in  favor.  The 
dinner  was  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  but  conversation  languished. 
In  an  ante-rcwm  a  scarlet-garbed  band  of 
eighty  pieces  played.  The  speeches  were 
over  and  the  musicians  had  been  silent 
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for  a  long  time  when  a  drum  began  to 
throb.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  thrill  ran 
round  the  table.  The  drum  continued, 
the  band  struck  in,  and  there  followed  such 
a  performance  as  none  of  the  foreigners 
had  ever  heard  before.  I  suppose  one 
should  describe  it  as  a  drum  obligato  to  a 
s\ncopated  band  accompaniment,  but 
that  gives  little  notion  of  the  thing.  The 
music  was  a  sort  of  wild,  exaggerated 
"rag-time"  with  a  most  f>cculiar  rhythm 


indeed,  singularly  exciting,  and  the  palpi- 
tations of  the  drum  sounded  out  above  all 
the  din  of  the  eighty  instruments. 

"This  is  our  native  music,"  said  the 
President. 

"We  dared  not  let  them  start  that  till 
dinner  was  over,"  whispered  his  son-in- 
law,  beside  me.  "they  can't  be  stopped." 

Under  his  guidance  I  stepped  into  the 
room  where  the  band  was  playing.  There 
was  little  light  in  the  room,  but  it  was  full 
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of  the  terrible  pulsations  of  that  drum; 
in  the  centre,  the  leader  was  bending  over 
his  unholy  bamboula,  beating,  beating, 
with  intense  occupation  and  ferocious 
energy,  and  near  a  hundred  dusky  red 
figures,  swayed,  hypnotized,  as  they 
gave  the  tom-tom  its  terrific  chorus. 
Returning  to  the  banquet-room,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  statesmen  and  their  ladies 
were  under  a  spell  scarcely  less  potent 
than  that  which  held  the  band. 

Cincinnatus  Le  Conte  is  an  old,  experi- 
enced politician,  who  has  returned  from 
exile  to  become  a  "reform"  President.  He 
listened  gravely  to  the  Secretary,  and. 


confessed,  was  in  very  great  contrast  to 
that  accorded  the  American  envoy  ever>'- 
where  else.  The  American  Minister,  the 
Mayor  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  a  sub- 
official  of  the  Cuban  State  Department 
came  aboard,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  When  we  landed  at  the  Cabal- 
leria  wharf,  there  was  no  band,  no  soldiery, 
not  even  police,  not  a  committee  or  a 
single  member  of  a  committee  —  not  a 
soul.  We  scrambled  into  automobiles, 
while  curious  longshoremen  idlers  and  a 
few  photographers  looked  on.  Then  we 
went  to  the  hotel  which  had  been  set 
aside  for  us,  through  a  couple  of  miles  of 
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both  in  formal  speech  and  in  conversation, 
proved  that  ho  could  talk  as  magnificentl>' 
of  incorruptible  patriotism  and  of  sacrifice 
UiT  the  nation's  g(xxl,  in  excellent  French, 
as  whiter  Presidents  whom  we  had  seen 
could  in  their  graceful  Spanish.  We  shall 
see.  If  1  had  not  seen  what  I  have  seen 
in  other  years  in  the  interior  of  this  darkest 
of  tropical  lands.  I  should  have  guessed  it 
from  the  playing  of  the  President's  band. 

(luantanamo  Hay.  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
with  I  I  Cancy  and  San  Juan  Hill,  and  a 
motor  ride  across  Jamaica,  were  incidents 
that  have  had  no  relation  to  the  serious 
purpose  of  Mr.  Knox's  Mission.  One 
capital  more  we  visited  —  Havana. 

Here  the  reception,  it  must  at  once  be 


streets,  including  the  Prado,  and  not  a 
single  American  flag  was  to  be  seen. 

This  was  the  reception  which  the  land 
that  the  United  States  had  freed  from 
Spanish  subjection,  at  the  cost  of  much 
treasure  and  not  a  few  lives,  the  land 
that  the  United  States  had  unselfishly 
refused  to  add  to  her  own  domain,  the  land 
whose  chief  city  she  had  redeemed  from 
pestilence  —  this  was  the  reception  which 
Cuba  gave  the  highest  diplomatic  official 
of  the  United  States,  visiting  her  with  a 
suite,  on  friendly  mission,  conveyed,  for 
greater  honor,  on  a  naval  cruiser. 

l^ter  in  the  day.  the  American  Club 
hung  out  a  flag,  and  the  American  Lega- 
tion another.    The  day  following,  still 
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another,  of  microscopic  size,  was  dis- 
cerned at  the  cornice  of  the  hotel  over  a 
side  street.    That  was  all. 

The  American  colony  would  have  done 
much,  but  had  deferred  to  the  propriety 
of  leaving  our  entertainment  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

The  Government  tendered  a  dinner,  of 
indifferent  virtue,  at  which  the  Cuban 
Secretary  of  State  successfully  delivered 
himself  of  an  hour's  effusion,  the  only 
thoughts  that  emerged  from  Senor  San- 
guily's  astonishing  rhetoric  being  an 
encomium  on  the  goodness  and  patriotism 
and  wisdom  of  the  Cuban  people  and  a 


the  right  of  self-government  unless  they  work 
faithfully  together  with  singleness  of  aim. 
Mistrust,  jealousy,  selfishness,  aloofness,  and 
apathy,  will  rob  a  people  of  their  birthright. 

The  following  night  there  was  a  ball, 
made  lovely  by  brilliant  illumination. 
The  final  day  there  was  a  rather  disorderly 
"  reception  "  at  a  park,  from  which,  crushed 
and  betrodden,  we  escaped  to  the  ship. 

The  larger  political  effects  of  Secretary 
Knox's  tour  of  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  republics  will  be  discussed  in 
another  article.  Here  ends  the  mere 
narrative  of  the  journey's  events.  When 
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malicious  reference  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
behavior  toward  Panama.  Secretary 
Knox's  speech  contained  a  few  sentences 
which  struck,  as  they  were  intended  to 
strike,  the  stiber  attention  of  the  company 
and  of  the  country: 

The  crisis  in  the  life  of  any  nation  that  has 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyranny  is  the  perit)d 
of  rehabilitaliun.  When  the  cohesive  bonds 
of  a  common  peril  are  relaxed  by  the  removal 
of  the  danger  and  liberty  succeeds  oppression, 
unselfish  fraternity  must  be  substituted  for 
the  unitv  which  a  common  danger  furnished 
during  the  struggle  for  national  rights.  A 
people  liberated  from  oppressive  tyranny  is 
no  better  ofT  if  unrestrained  selfishness,  which 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  anarchy,  is  the  result. 
A  people  so  situated  can  not  profitably  exercise 


the  Secretary  landed  again  on  the  soil 
of  his  own  country,  he  had  traveled  more 
than  lo.ooo  miles,  and  visited  officially 
ten  foreign  nations,  besides  unofficially 
seeing  three  dependent  islands.  Not  a 
serious  accident  had  marred  the  trip. 
Not  a  misspoken  word  nor  an  embarrassing 
incident  had  detracted  from  the  friendly 
impressions  it  had  been  the  purp<^se  to 
achieve.  Nothing  had  been  more  im- 
portant toward  the  happy  result  than  the 
engaging  personality  and  extraordinary 
tact  of  Mrs.  Knox.  who.  with  never-failing 
goixl-humor  and  never-wearying  thought- 
fulness,  indefatigable  amid  the  labors 
and  actual  hardships  that  overwhelmed 
almost  all  her  companions,  was  every- 
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words  of  the  Secretary.  We  have  learned 
how  very  necessary  and  timely  was  some 
such  step  as  the  State  Department  had 
taken  to  improve  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  peoples  to  the 
South,  and  we  had  evidence  that  great 
improvement  had  now  been  effected. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  cruise,  (Captain 
Hughes  of  the  H^ashiuglon  assembled 
his  officers  and  men  at  general  quarters, 
and  the  Secretary  addressed  them  in  terms 
of  thanks  for  the  part  in  which  they  had 
been  instrumental  toward  the  progress 
of  the  Mission.  He  was  followed  by  a 
non-official  member  of  the  party  who  in 
his  address  said  with  truth: 

The  Secretary  has  some  virtues  and  a  number 
of  redeeming  vices,  but  he  has  only  one  grave 
fault:  he  is  too  modest.  He  was  too  modest 
this  morning  to  tell  you  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  this  journey  and  of  the  success, 
the  triumphant  success,  with  which  it  has  been 
accomplished.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  say  that  no  man  can  tell  how  far 
reaching  may  be  the  results  of  this  voyage; 
no  man  may  put  a  limit  to  the  beneficent 
results  that  are  certain  to  flow  from  the  presence 
in  the  harbors  of  these  troubled  countries  of 
the  iVashinclon  and  the  Maryland,  colossal 
engines  of  war  consecrated  to  a  mission  of 
peace  and  giving  support  to  the  words  of 
broad  statesmanship,  the  noble  sentiments  of 
brotherly  good  will,  uttered  by  the  Secretary 
in  their  capitals.  This  has  been  indeed  a 
memorable  journey. 


where  the  special  pride  of  the  party  and 
the  admiration  of  all  who  met  her.  Except 
at  the  last  capital  visited,  and  in  less  de- 
gree at  Santo  Domingo,  the  resj)ective 
governments  had  not  only  given  the 
Mission  a  warm  welcome;  they  had  gone 
to  extraordinary  lengths  to  impress  us 
with  the  cordiality  of  their  respect.  True, 
there  had  been  little  of  popular  ovation, 
but  equally  true,  in  every  instance,  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  had  been  per- 
ceptibly warmed  by  the    attitude  and 
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HEN  Sir  Henry  Vane 
had  ascended  the 
scaffold  which  his 
sacrifice  made  historic, 
he  said:  "The  people 


of  England  have  long  been  asleep. 
When  they  awake  they  will  be  hungry." 

When  present-day  England  awoke  from 
its  generations  of  social  lethargy  it  was 
to  a  greater  hunger  than  p<jlitically  starved 
roundheads  or  cavaliers  ever  suffered. 

It  is  no  figure  of  sp>eech  to  speak  of 
"hungry  England."  London,  1  am  told 
by  competent  authority,  is  the  richest 
city  in  the  world.  But  this  capital  of 
wealth  has  always  a  host  of  200.000  people 
who  do  not  know  where  the  next  meal  is 
coming  from.  One  third  of  its  vast 
population  are  daily  underfed;  2,000,000 
human  beings  who  never  have  enough 
really  to  satisfy  their  hunger!  Hardly 
one  fifth  of  the  population  of  this  mam- 
moth, amorphous,  municipal  monstrosity 
are  reall>'  above  the  hunger  danger.  The 


visitor  is  sickened  at  the  sight  of  loath- 
some beggars  on  every  street;  and  troops 
of  hungry,  filthy,  bony  children  every- 
where boldly  ask  >ou  for  your  pennies. 

1  went  into  Kensington  Garden  one  day 
last  summer  with  some  dry  bread  to  feed 
the  birds.  A  p<x)r  little  chap,  with  dirty 
rags  wrapped  amund  him  for  clothes, 
scattered  the  twittering  sparrows  and 
pounced  on  the  larger  crumbs  where  they 
had  fallen  among  the  blades  of  grass. 

Rowntree  says  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  kingdom  are  below  the  bread 
level  —  too  poorly  paid  to  eat.  One  in 
every  forty-four  in  the  kingdom  is  a 
pauper.  One  in  eleven  in  Ireland  depends 
upon  the  State  for  bread.  The  towns 
are  flowing  over  with  the  indigent  popula- 
tions that  have  exchanged  the  misery  of 
the  country  for  the  miseries  of  the  city. 

The  first  bill  that  the  Labor  Party  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  pro- 
vided for  the  feeding  of  school  children 
that  come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor. 
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"The  business  in  life  of  my  collea^^ues 
and  myself  is  to  impress  upon  this  House 
the  importance  of  the  poverty  problem," 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  new  party  in  a 
memorable  debate. 

England  had  awakened  hungry. 

These  laboring  men,  sitting  in  this 
ancient  Parliament  of  country  gentlemen, 
were  the  evidence  of  the  awakening.  It 
took  the  shock  of  the  Boer  War  to 
arouse  these  stolid  islanders  to  their  real 
condition. 


All  previous  attempts  to  awaken  the 
complaisant  sclf-sufllkiency  of  the  English- 
man to  the  poverty  problem  had  failed. 
For  more  than  a  generation  all  socializa- 
tion seems  to  have  vanished.  The  elabor- 
ate schemes  of  Owen;  the  altruistic  propa- 
ganda of  the  gentle  Kingsley  and  of 
Maurice;  the  artistic  revolt  against  the 
ugliness  of  commercialism  led  by  Ruskin, 
who  even  broke  stones  in  the  streets  to 
prove  his  sincerity;  all  these  movements 
seem  suddenly  to  have  disappeared,  like 
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a  glacial  current  dropping  without  warning 
into  the  depths  of  the  icy  caves. 

The  England  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion had  returned  into  her  own.  Indus- 
trialism, commercialism,  a  glittering 
pseudo-humanitarian  internationalism, 
all  these  found  their  expression  in  the 
alternating  victories  of  the  astute  Disraeli 
and  the  grandiloquent  Gladstone.  The 
misery  of  her  masses,  the  wretchedness 
of  her  festering  cities,  were  forgotten. 
Or,  if  a  feeble  protest  was  made,  it  was 
piously  thrust  aside,  and  the  protestor 


and  Robert  Morris,  the  artist-philosopher, 
stubborn  and  revolutionary,  took  the  more 
radical  members  —  some  of  them  foreign 
refugees  and  anarchists  —  into  his  own 
"Socialist  League."  Hyndman  then 
called  his  followers  the  "Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation,"  popularly  known  as 
the  S.  D.  F.  The  "League"  has  long 
since  vanished,  and  the  S.  D.  F.  leads  a 
precarious  existence,  the  only  trace  of 
militant  Marxianism  in  England. 

About  this  time  began  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Socialist  groups  in  the  world. 


LANDLORDISM — TENANTS  OF   ONE  OF  THE  TWELVE  MEN  WHO  OWN  LONDON 


was  proudly  pointed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  revision  of  the  poor  laws,  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  the  factory  acts. 

This  was  the  social  lethargy  of  England 
when  a  war  with  a  courageous  little  band 
of  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  shook  the 
world  Empire  to  its  foundations. 

In  the  meantime, several  Socialist  organ- 
izations began,  in  a  feeble  way,  to  raise 
their  voice  of  protest. 

In  1881,  H.  M.  Hyndman,  a  personal 
friend  of  Marx,  organized  a  little  group  of 
Socialists  into  "The  Democratic  Federa- 
tion."  Two  years  later  a  split  occurred, 


Two  Americans  gave  the  impulse  that 
started  it:  Henry  George,  with  his  single 
tax;  and  Thomas  Davidson,  of  New  ^'ork, 
a  gentle  dreamer,  who  went  to  London  to 
lecture  on  "The  Perfect  Society  of  To- 
morrow." A  number  of  young  men  who 
had  read  Henry  George's  books  were 
ready  to  listen  to  Davidson.  And  so, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  Fabian  Society 
began.  The  youthful  members  did  not 
know  what  they  wanted,  and  of  course 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  getting  it. 
The  world  was  all  in  a  muddle,  and  should 
be  straightened  out.    But  where  to  begin, 
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and  when  and  how?  They  happened 
upon  old  Fabius  Cunctator,  who,  however, 
knew  what  he  wanted  and  how  to  get  it. 
He  wanted  to  keep  Hannibal  out  of 
Rome,  and  he  accomplished  it  by  waiting, 
waiting  for  the  right  moment.  So  these 
youngsters  hit  upon  an  inspiration.  They 
wrote  for  their  motto:  "  For  the  right 
moment  you  must  wait,  as  Fabius  did, 
when  warring  against  Hannibal,  though 
many  censured  his  delays.  But  when  the 
time  comes  you  must  strike  hard,  as 
Fabius  did,  or  your  waiting  will  be  in  vain 
and  fruitless." 


the  earth.  Meanwhile  they  published 
pamphlets  and  the  little  world  of  obscure 
literary  London  knew  of  their  existence. 

Then  a  big  thing  happened  to  them. 
An  obscure,  poverty-burdened  musical 
critic,  in  ungainly  dress  and  with  a  fiendish 
relish  for  vicious  adjectives,  joined  them. 
From  the  day  that  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
cynic  and  unrelenting  hater  of  Americans, 
has  revised  those  of  their  "tracts"  that  he 
has  not  written  himself,  literary  per- 
meation has  been  easy.  It  requires  a 
deft  hand  to  sever  Fabianism  from 
Shavianism.    He  is  the  prophet  of  the 


THE   GOLDEN  CORONATION  COACH 
THAT  SYMBOLUtS  THE  CRUMBLING  STRUCTURE  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  PRIVILEGE  IN  ENGLAND 


They  s()f)n  found  out  that  while  they 
were  waiting  they  had  to  prepare  for  the 
"blow"  that  was  to  transform  mankind. 
They  began  to  investigate.  They  studied 
Marx  and  threw  his  theory  of  surplus 
value  over  board.  They  discovered  that 
blatant  propagandism  is  distasteful  to 
the  British  public.  They  discovered  that 
the  way  to  make  Socialism  win  was  quietly 
to  get  the  rulers,  the  leaders,  the  writers, 
the  makers  of  public  opinion,  saturated 
with  .Socialism.  So  this  little  handful  of 
young  men  set  about  to  "permeate" 


group,  and  sits  on  the  platform  of  its 
meetings  with  an  air  of  ownership  that 
harmonizes  with  the  bourgeois  audiences 
that  gather  to  gaze  at  his  Mephistophelean 
countenance. 

If  Shaw  had  remained  alone,  the  Fabians 
would  be  merely  interesting;  but  he  was 
joined  by  a  second  genius,  and  the  Fabians 
became  powerful.  Sidney  Webb  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office,  when  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  this  new  kind  of  Social- 
ism. His  practical  brain  knows  no  trace 
of  sentiment.    "What  are  the  facts?" 
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is  written  across  his  brow.  He  at  once 
got  down  to  business  and  wrote  "Tract 
No.  5,  Facts  for  Socialists  from  Political 
Economists  and  Statisticians."  It  has 
gone  through  eleven  editions,  and  no  let-up. 
Webb  has  a  genius  for  facts  and  for  poli- 
tics. His  days  as  an  obscure  clerk  were 
over  long  ago.  He  is  now  known  the 
world  over  for  his  sociological  work.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  a  railroad 
magnate,  who  devotes  herself  loyally 
to  the  cause  of  Socialism.  "G.  B.  S." 
also  married  into  plenty  —  these  ardent 


few  of  them:  Richard  Whitney,  novelist; 
MissNesbit,  poetess;  Ernest  Radford, poet; 
Granville  Barker,  actor-manager;  Her- 
bert Trench,  producer  of  "The  Blue  Bird"; 
Edward  Thompson,  playwright.  Num- 
erous politicians  are  members,  including 
Percy  Alden,  sociologist;  Chiozza  Money, 
statistician;  G.  Lansbury,  prominent 
social  worker;  Sir  Sydney  Oliver,  Governor 
of  Jamaica;  John  Burns,  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Also  multitudes  of  scholars  and 
clergy  —  among  them  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke,  well  known  man  of  letters;  Rev. 
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Socialists  have  such  a  practical  and  com- 
forting way  of  attacking  property. 

Webb  at  once  began  to  push  the  Fabians 
into  politics,  local  and  national,  to  per- 
meate the  politician.  And  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. 1  asked  a  high  civil  service  official, 
"What  is  Webb  doing  now?"  "Holding 
a  night  school  for  cabinet  members,"  was 
the  prompt  reply. 

There  are  some  other  members  in  the 
Fabians.  If  >ou  see  a  name  well  adver- 
tised in  English  letters,  or  dramatics,  or 
journalism,  you  may  make  a  safe  guess  and 
place  it  in  the  Fabian  roll.    Here  are  a 


Percy  Dearmer,  leader  of  the  Church 
Socialists;  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam,  who 
was  brave  enough  to  bail  Oscar  Wilde  out 
of  prison;  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  most 
wonderful  of  preachers. 

These  are  enough  names  to  prove  that 
the  Fabians  knew  their  business  as  per- 
meaters.  Many  more,  as  well  known, 
might  be  added.  And  the  list  of  "ex- 
members"  is  significant.  Fabians  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  civil  service, 
the  London  County  Giuncil,  and  other 
local  governing  bodies,  on  Royal  Com- 
missions, in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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even  in  the  Cabinet;  and  their  clerical 
and  literary  "talent"  are  potent  pro- 
mulgators of  the  Fabian  faith. 

These  intellectuals  have  made  Social- 
ism "respectable."  It  has  spread  to  the 
universities,  where  many  well  known 
scholars  are  Socialists.    Unlike  the  Ger- 


man "Socialists  of  the  chair."  theirs  is 
not  an  inert  theory,  a  plaster  of  paris  cast 
of  a  hypothetical  Society,  but  a  vital  thing. 

And  England  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  Socialism  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  church.  There  are  two 
societies  in  the  Established  Church  whose 
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purpose  it  is  to  spread  Socialism,  and  to 
combat  the  old  notion  that  Socialism, 
somehow,  is  atheism. 

Bishop  Gore,  a  leader  in  social  reform, 
but  not  a  Socialist,  in  his  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Birmingham,  published 
just  before  his  transference  to  Oxford, 
last  summer,  said:  "There  is  a  profound 
sense  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among 
workers,  recently.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  profound  discontent  is  justified, 
though  some  particular  exhibitions  of  it 
are  not.  As  Christians  we  are  not  justi- 
fied in  tolerating  the  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  under  which  the  vast  mass  of  our 
population  is  living.  We  may  not  say  that 
these  conditions  are  not  remediable." 

Socialism  is  not  a  shivering  waif  in  this 
Island  of  Unrest.  It  is  clothed  in  the 
gown  of  the  scholar,  crowned  with  the 
laurel  of  the  poet,  and  sceptred  with  the 
staff  of  the  bishop. 

While  the  Fabians  were  inviting  the 
contempt  of  the  S.  D.  F.,  who  called  them 
"bourgeois  academicians,"  the  labor 
unions  were  beginning  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  political  action.  The  new 
unionism  in  England  dates  from  the  great 
dockers*  strike  in  1889,  when  all  the  river 
men  along  the  wharves  of  the  Thames 
struck  and,  by  stopping  all  commerce, 
forced  public  attention  upon  their  misery. 
Their  wages  were  the  lowest  paid  an\' 
human  beings  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
enough  to  keep  their  families  in  crusts  and 
rags.  The  strike  was  spectacular.  Public 
sentiment  was  with  the  men.  John  Burns 
raised  $240,000  by  public  subscription 
to  help  them  fight  it  out.  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Sidney  Buxton,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  named 
arbitrators.  The  men  won.  This  roused 
labor  in  every  section  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1892  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
(popularly  called  the  I.  L.  P.)  was 
organized  by  the  Socialist  members  of  the 
labor  unions,  and  29  labor  candidates 
were  nominated  for  Parliament,  receiving 
63,000  votes.  Only  5  were  elected;  5 
others  received  less  than  100  votes  each. 
In  1895  they  elected  only  one  member. 
The  unions  were  not  enthusiastic  about 
Socialism.  Keir  Mardie  urged  political 
action.   John  Burns  opposed  it. 


The  Taff  Vale  decision  finally  drove 
them  headlong  into  politics.  In  this  case 
the  court  decided  that  picketing  during 
a  strike  is  unlawful,  even  if  no  boycott 
or  act  of  violence  or  destruction  of  property 
resulted  from  it.  This  virtually  made 
strikes  impossible,  disarmed  the  unions, 
and  drove  them  to  self-defense.  I  n  Febru- 
ary, 1900,  representatives  from  the  unions, 
from  the  I.  L.  P.,  from  the  S.  D.  F.,  and 
from  the  Fabians,  met  to  formulate  a 
programme  of  the  new  party,  called  "The 
Labor  Party."    They  wrote  a  platform 
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broad  enough  for  all  Socialists  and  non- 
Socialist  union  men.  They  provided 
rigorous  party  discipline  and  a  compact 
organization.  A  fund  is  maintained  by  the 
party  to  pay  its  members  of  [Parliament 
$1000  a  year  and  all  election  expenses. 
In  England  the  State  does  not  bear  the 
expenses  of  election.  They  fall  on  the 
candidates.  This  is  one  way  of  keeping 
poor  men  out  of  Parliament.  During 
the  last  session,  a  bill  was  passed  paying 
members  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year.  This 
will  ease  the  treasury  of  the  Labor  Party. 
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MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE 

JHh     LllitRAL    CHANCtLLOR    OF    THE  EXCIIEULtR, 
WHOSE    THEORIES   OF    BLIX-.FT-MAKING  HAVE 
INTRODUCLU  PRACTICAL  SOCIALISM  INIO 
THE    GOVERNMENT   OF  ENGLAND 

The  present  leader  of  the  party  is  J. 
Ramsey  MacDonald.  a  man  of  unusually 
attractive  personality,  with  the  good 
sense  that  characterizes  all  Scotchmen. 

I  asked  him  what  attitude  his  party 
t(X)k  toward  Socialism.  "W'e  are  not  a 
Socialist  party."  he  said,  "though  I  my- 
self and  nearly  all  of  our  active  workers 
are  Socialists.  W'e  offer  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  anyone  who  believes  in  better- 
ing the  conditions  of  society,  to  put  in  his 
work,  nut  by  the  discarded  method  of 


revolution,  but  by  practical  parliamentary 
procedure.  We  are  democratic  in  faith 
and  opposed  to  all  prerogative  in  govern- 
ment, whether  of  birth  or  of  property." 

The  party  began  with  a  membership 
of  75.000  in  1900.  To-day  it  has 
1.500,000.  From  the  first  it  had  a  few 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  its  great  chance  came  with  the  Boer 
War. 

Here  the  historian  of  the  newer  England 
will  drive  his  first  stake.    Emil  Boutmy. 
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MR.   JOHN  BURNS 

THE   FIRST  SOCIALIST  TO  ACHIEVE  CABINET  RANK  IN 
ENGLAND.  WHO  STILL  CLAIMS  TO  BE  ORTHODOX  IN 
SPUE  OF  HIS  ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  HIGH  SALARY 
AND  OF  SEMI-ARISTOCRATIC  HONORS 
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philosophical  critic  of  the  English,  says 
that  En^and,  "transformed  in  all  out- 
ward seeming  —  has  just  be^im  a  new 
history."  The  people  put  aside  ihe  old 
ideals.  The  round  earth  had  spun  far 
away  from  Manchester  and  Birmingham, 
from  Cobden  and  Chamberlain.  The 
old  question,  "Will  our  trade  endure?" 
gave  way  to  the  new  one,  asked  of  me 
wherever  1  went,  "Will  our  Empire  en* 
dure?"  From  trade  to  empire,  from  things 
to  men 

Disraeli,  in  his  "Sibyl,"  speaks  of  "two 
nations,"  two  Englands;  the  England  of 
the  gentry  and  the  England  of  the  work- 
ing clas'^c^  The  elections  since  the  Boer 
W;ir  have  given  this  other  Fnyland  its 
cliauce.  The  gentry,  the  VVhigs  and 
Tories,  the  traditional  leaders,  will  never 
again  do  their  political  tourneying  with 
the  other  England  looking  meekly  on 

The  first  Parliament  of  this  new  era 
was  overwhelmingly  Liberal  or  Radical, 
and  fifty  Labor  members  sat  in  the  cross 
benches.  The  country  was  amazed,  and 
the  world  was  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
England  kowtowing  to  the  new  lords, 
the  Labor-Socialists.  Soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  the  Liberal  Party  took 
over  the  immediate  programme  of  the 
Labor  Party.  This  is  the  most  signiiicant 
political  event  in  the  history  of  modem 
England.  It  placed  the  Government  at 
the  disposal  of  Socialists  and  Radicals. 
It  will  make  no  difference  if  the  Con- 
servatives now  come  into  power.  The 
old  England  of  government  by  "gentle- 
men" has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 

As  an  earnest  of  what  these  Radical- 
Liberals  intended  to  do,  John  Burns  was 
invited  into  tlw  Cabinet,  the  first  laboring 
man  in  the  world  to  sit  in  so  exalted  a  place. 
Though  the  restless  labor  men  and  Social- 
ists are  inclined  to  disown  "Honest  John" 
because  he  has  acted  like  all  other  men 
burdened  with  responsibility,  he  insists 
that  he  is  still  a  Socialist,  "as  mu£h  as  I 
ever  was,  sir,  and  1  was  three  times  im- 
prisoned for  my  bold  speech."  It  is  now 
twenty  years  since  he  saki  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  where  he  had  been  arraigned  for 
"sedition  and  conspiracy"  in  conducting 
a  strike:  "1  may  tell  you.  my  Lord,  that 
I  went  to  work  in  a  factory  at  the  age  of 
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ten  years  and  toiled  from  then  until  five 
months  ago,  when  1  left  my  work  shop 
to  stand  as  Farhamentary  candidate  for 
the  western  division  of  Nottingham." 
This  prisoner  is  now  a  Cabinet  ininister; 
the  revolution  is  advancing. 

England's  socialistic  laws 

Lci  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant laws  that  are  making  democratic 
England,  and  that  bear  the  stamp  of  the 

socialistic  ideal. 

I  have  said  that  England  awoke  hungry 
and  began  feeding  tte  school  children' 
from  the  poorer  homes.  Last  year 
16.000,000  meals  were  served,  half  of 
them  in  London.  Ihe  law  is  severely 
criticised  by  the  anti-Socialists.  '  it  is 
only  the  entering  wedge  of  Socialism," 
they  say.  "  You  first  feed  the  child,  then 
clothe  him;  then  it  is  but  a  step  to  feeding 
and  clothing  the  parents."  They  remem- 
ber that  Sidney  Webb  has  often  said  that, 
if  the  city  furnished  water  free  to  its 
citizens,  he  sees  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  furnish  milk. 

Then  came  in  quick  succession  a  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  an  Okl  Age 
Pension  Act,  and  the  Trades  Disputes 
Act.  Under  the  last  law,  l.loyd  George, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  frade.  won 
his  coup  in  1907,  averting  a  general  rail- 
road strike  by  enlisting  all  the  powers  of 
the  Government  to  force  the  railroads 
to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  arbitration. 
I  his  last  year  he  repeated  this  feat,  when 
the  men  struck  because  they  claimed  the 
companies  had  violated  this  agreement. 

In  1900  the  Development  Act  was 
passed,  under  the  tutelage  of  Keir  Hardie, 
the  dean  of  English  Socialists.  It  is  a 
powerful  law,  placing  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  all  the  necessary  authorit> 
to  absorb  all  means  of  communication 
except  the  trunk  railroad  lines;  grants 
the  commission  power  completely  to 
rehabilitate  the  agricultural  system  of 
the  country:  to  dtm-lop  a  s\  stem  of 
forestation;  to  reclaim  waste  lands;  to 
aid  the  fisheries;  and  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  industries  of  all  kinds. 
Sidney  Webb  is  a  member  of  this  ct>mmis- 
sion,  whose  first  report  displa>s  every 
evidence  of  careful  Webbian  Sodalism. 
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Two  other  land  acts  are  important  links 
in  this  chain  of  economic  legislation: 
the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1908  and  the 
Housing  and  Townplanning  Act  of  1909. 
"These  two  acts/'  Phillip  Snowden,  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Labor  Part>',  ex- 
plained to  me,  "form  the  basis  of  land 
nationalization.  Under  their  authority, 
local  governments  can  become  the  largest 
landholders  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  gives  power 
to  local  authorities  to  "provide  small 
holdings  for  persons  who  desire  to  buy  or 
lease,  and  will  themselves  cultivate  the 
holdings  ''  I'he  Townplanning  Act  '.livc^ 
cities  and  towns  the  power  to  purLiuise 
land,  tear  down  undesirable  buildings; 
to  survey  and  plan,  to  build  and  extend 
all  manner  of  improvements;  to  do  every- 
thing,  as  John  Burn?  pointed  out  to  the 
Tt>wn  Planning  Congress  a  year  or  two 
ago,  "  to  make  a  city  beautiful  and  a  city 
healthful." 

Following  the  British  habit,  work  was 
cautiously  begun  untler  these  acts.  Up 
to  December,  1910,  about  28,000  acres 
were  purchased  or  leased  under  the 
Allotment  Act,  which  were  sublet  to  more 
than  100,000  individual  tenants.  Town- 
planning  has  become  a  fad,  and  the 
regeneration  ol  the  stums,  the  worst  in 
Europe,  is  now  a  possibility. 

Under  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  there 
were  uy>  to  Oecember,  1910,  nearly  3i,fx)0 
appiicanu  for  500,000  acres.  Only  one 
fifth  of  this  acreage  has  been  acquired, 
^  for  about  7,000  holders.  Thirty  per  cent. 
*ff  tlicse  applicants  are  agricultural 
laborers,  and  the  majority  of  the  others 
are  drawn  from  the  rural  population  who 
have  some  small  business  or  trade  in  the 
villages  and  who  wish  a  plot  of  land  for  a 
garden,  which  "often  makes  just  the 
difference  between  a  bare  subsistence  and 
comparative  prosperity." 

I  mention  these  laws  to  show  how  con- 
stitutional Fngland  goes  at  the  task  of 
reviilution,  how  she  responds  to  the  call 
of  social-democracy.  It  is  all  done  cau- 
tiously. Ample  power  is  granted  to  an 
existing  autlnJrity  to  do  a  most  revolu- 
tionary thing,  such  as  a  town  buying  up 
all  the  land  around  it,  or  a  county  buying 
small  farms  for  deserving  farmers.  But 
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no  town  has  bought  up  all  its  rural  per- 
iphery, and  there  are  plenty  of  farmers 
who  cannot  make  a  living  from  their  small 
holdings.  But  in  thirty  )tars  you  will 
see  the  difference.  That  is  the  time  it 
takes  an  Englishman  to  come  to  the  point. 

Years  ago  England  started  to  buy  the 
telephone  lines  of  the  private  companies. 
To<lay  she  is  just  closing  the  deal .  There 
have  been  a  dosen  years  of  agitation  for 
State  ownership  of  railroads.  A  par- 
liamentary inquirv  has  made  a  laborious 
report ;  and  in  anuliier  ten  years  the  bar- 
gaining will  begin. 

LLOYD  George's  revolution.\ry  budget 

1  here  are  ihree  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  show  even  more  clearly  the 
trend  of  the  social-democracy,  for  they 
sap  the  foundations  of  hereditary 
privilege  in  property,  in  politics,  and  in 
industry. 

First  comes  the  famous  budget  of  Lloyd 

George.  When  this  brilliant  and  restless 
young  Welshman  bfcame  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  ca:>t  his  first  budget  in 
the  mokl  of  his  social  theory.  He  said: 
"  Personally.  I  look  upon  the  budget  as 
part  only  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
fiscal  and  social  reform:  the  setting  up 
of  a  great  insurance  scheme  fcur  the  un- 
employed, the  sick,  and  the  infiim;  and 
the  creation,  in  thr  dr\elopmcnt  bill, 
of  machinery  for  the  regeneration  of  rural 
life." 

Money  is  the  prime  requisite  of  the 
socialized  State.  Where  would  he  find 

the  money? 

To  understand  the  signihcance  of  his 
budget,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  mediaval,  burdensome  land  system 
of  the  kingdom.  More  than  half  the  iand 
of  r.nyland  and  Wales  is  owned  by  4,300 
people.  More  than  30,000.000  people 
are  entirely  landless.  This  vast  popu- 
lation pays  annually  a  hugh  sum  in  rent 
to  the  "land  monopoly."  There  has 
been  no  valuation  of  land  since  Puritans 
settled  Salem  and  Boston.  All  the  great 
English  cities  have  developed  since  then, 
endowing  the  land  with  a  fabulous  value. 

The  teeming  millions  of  London  are 
tenants  to  a  handful  of  owners  of  the 
ground,  whose  incomes  rival  the  crown's. 
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and  whose  power  is  infinitely  greater. 
When  a  lease  expires,  the  improvements 
revert  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the 
tenant,  if  he  has  a  business  at  stake,  is 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  and 
a  heavy  "premium"  is  charged  for  the 
renewal  of  such  a  lease. 

The  taxing  machinery  has  been  under 
the  control  of  the  hereditary  gentry,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  warding  off  every 
attempt  at  reform. 


5  per  cent,  tax  on  mineral  rights  was 
assessed  upon  the  owners  of  the  land 
who  let  out  their  mineral  rights  for 
royalties. 

THE  BATTLE  WFTH  THE  NOBLES 

The  Lords,  most  of  them  great  land 
owners,  were  in  a  terrible  stew  over  this 
revolutionary  impudence,  this  overthrow- 
ing of  established  traditions.  They  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  budget,  after  it  had 


NO  HITTING  BELOW  TJHE  BELT  ! 


ONE  OF  THE  LABOR  PARTY  POSTERS 

SHOWING  THr  TYPICALLY  BRITISH  ATTITl'DE  OF  SATIRICAL  GOOD  HUMOR  TOWARD  THE  QUESTION 
WHICH   BY  THE   FKtNCII  SOCIALIST  IS  TREATtU  WITH  HI  ADLONC  MILITANCY 
ANU  CY  THt  GERMAN  WITH  SETTLEU  HOSTILITY 


It  was  natural  that  the  ambitious 
Chancellor  should  build  his  budget  on 
the  land.  He  proposed,  first,  to  tax  the 
land  at  its  real  value,  not  at  a  fictitious 
value,  nor  the  value  with  the  improve- 
ments, but  at  the  increment  value  that  is 
given  to  the  land  because  of  its  favorable 
location.  Second,  he  added  a  lo  per  cent, 
reversion  duty,  thus  inviting  the  landlord 
to  share  with  the  state  the  profit  of  rack- 
rent  and  premium.  I  hird.  a  tax  was  laid 
on   undeveloped    land;  and,   finally,  a 


passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  big 
majority.  The  Government  promptly 
prorogued  Parliament  and  put  the  budget 
up  to  the  people. 

What  was  at  first  only  an  attack  upon 
hereditary  rights  in  land  now  became  also 
an  attack  upon  hereditary  rights  in  politics. 
The  House  of  Lords  became  an  issue  as 
well  as  the  budget. 

Such  a  campaign  of  song,  oratory,  and 
"heckling, "  the  proper  old  island  had  not 
seen  for  a  century.    Landlordism  in  all 
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its  ugly  details  was  displayed  to  the 
public  gaze,  and  Socialism  was  hideously 

drawn  as  the  scarecrow  to  hurry  people 
into  the  Conservatives'  shelter  house. 
Peers  and  their  friends  gathered  in  select 
little  parties  to  bum  the  budget  in  effigy. 
The  Commons  and  their  followers  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  marched  the 
streets  singing  resonant  war  songs  to  our 
tunes  of  '  Marching  Through  Georgia" 
and  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys 
are  Marching."  Everywhere  the  chorus 
resounded: 

The  land,  the  land,  'twas  God  who  gave  the 

land, 

The  land,  the  land,  the  ground  on  which  we 
stand. 

Why  should  we  be  beggars  with  the  baUot  in 

our  hand? 
GuJ  gave  the  land  to  the  people. 

The  budget  won  by  a  safe  majoritv. 
The  Lords  sullenly  submitted.  But  their 
submission  came  too  late.  One  of  the 
greatest  victories  the  people  had  won  in 
their  long  struggle  for  Parliamentaiy 
liberty  was  the  right  of  the  Common? 
to  frame  the  budget  and  insist  upon 
its  passage.  For  more  than  a  century 
no  House  of  Lords  had  been  foolhardy 
enough  to  tamper  with  this  democratic 
privilege.  And  now,  after  six  months 
of  unfruitful  parleying  over  the  reforming 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Liberal-Radicals 
a^un  pr  r  ued  Parliament  —  the  second 
time  within  the  year,  and  went  before 
the  people  on  the  question  of  puttin"  the 
Lords  on  "  a  popular  in^icad  of  a  hereditary 
basis."  They  won  by  substantially  the 
same  majority  that  had  been  given  for 
the  budget. 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  LORDS 

In  February,  1911,  the  Prime  Minister 
brought  in  his  parliament  bill  inaugurating 

one  of  the  most  memorable  debates  in  the 
history  of  this  ancient  assembly.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  120 
majority,  and  the  Lords  were  asked  to 
pronounce  the  benediction  at  their  own 
oNcqnic5.  Tlun'  refused  to  yield  until 
the  Prime  Minister  informed  them  that  he 
had  the  pledge  of  the  king  to  create  enough 
new  peers  to  insure  the  passa|;e  of  the  bill. 
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That  meant'  four  hundred  new  peers! 
Enough  to  lower  the  social  value  of  a 

peerage  by  more  than  one  half!  The 
Lords  submitted,  the  bill  passed,  and  the 
curtain  rang  down  on  the  final  scene  of 
aristocratic  England.  Henceforth  the 
Lords,  like  the  Crown,  will  be  men  robes 
of  ermine  and  velvet,  and  mongers  in 
social  distinctions. 

I  was  in  Lx>ndon  during  tlie  lieat  of 
this  Parliamentary  fight.  Nothing  sur- 
prised me  so  miKh  as  the  indifference  of  the 
people.  There  were  no  idle  crowds,  even, 
loitenng  around  Westminster  to  see  the 
leaders  as  they  entered  the  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  Gladstone's  day  very  con- 
siderable mobs  used  to  gather  to  cheer 
him  as  he  left  his  carriage.  Now  ever\  - 
body  went  quietly  about  his  work.  In 
1832,  when  the  hereditary  peers  sttmt  in 
the  way  of  the  reform  bill,  which  had 
passed  the  I  louse  of  Commons  by  only  one 
majority,  the  populace  rose  en  masse, 
surged  through  the  streets  of  Westminster, 
threatened  bodily  harm  to  the  King  and 
his  Iron  Duke  — whose  statue  now  adorns 
every  available  place  in  the  capital  — 
and  made  it  plain  that  their  wishes  must 
be  obeyed.  To-day,  the  people,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  supreme  power» 
scarcely  noticed  the  fervor  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  its  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  falling 
walls  of  hereditary  prerogative  in  repre- 
sentative government.  One  day,  during 
the  debate  in  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  counted 
t\vent\-onc  members  in  the  benches,  and 
a  Labor  Party  member  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  speaker  to  the  fact  that  "in 
the>e  perilous  times  of  constitutlooal 
crisis,  only  twenty  men  are  brave  enough 
to  face  the  danger!"  So  easy  is  it  to 
change  the  conslilulion  of  England. 
Imagine  what  a  struggle  we  woukl  have 
to  change  the  complexion  of  our  Federal 
Senate. 

After  the  Parliament  bill  had  become  a 
law,  Lloyd  George  introduced  his  great 
insurance  bill,  and  it  was  passed  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  Its  object  is  to 
prevent  breakdown,  to  cut  olf  the  great- 
est cause  of  poverty  at  its  source,  mabjlity 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Its  details  are 
largely  based  upon  the  rqx>rt  of  the 
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Roya]  Poor  Law  G)mmission,  igoj-i^og. 
This  commission  broufiht  in  two  reports 
on  the  prevention  of  destitution.  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, and  the  minority  report  is 
virtually  her  handiwork  —  and  that  of 
her  experienced  husband.  More  Fabian 
permeation. 

SOaALISTS  EXULTANT 

I  have  enumerated  these  laws  —  others 
could  be  named  —  to  show  how  England 


"  1  am  a  Marxian  revolutionary  Socialist, 
and  don't  believe  in  taking  tinsel  for  the 

genuine  article." 
These  are  the  extreme  views. 
Ramsey  Macdonald  says  that  society 

cannot  be  changed  by  cutting  off  a  king's 
head  and  by  depriving  nobles  of  their 
titles.  It's  a  slow  and  tedious  process, 
this  making  things  better. 

When  I  asked  John  Burns  whether  this 
legislation  was  due  to  Socialistic  ideals 
he  answered:  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
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is  shifting  upon  a  basis  of  social-democ- 
racy 

"  But  this  is  not  Socialism,"  you  say. 
Very  well.  Keir  Hardie  told  me  that 
these  "  reform  laws  are  only  the  prelude  to 

the  time  when  property  will  not  stand  be- 
tween men  and  their  happiness.    We  will 
then  legislate  away  the  causes  of  poverty." 
M.  Hyndman,  with  brusque  rhetoric,  saki : 


Socialist  ideals  are  bearing  fruit.  But 

Utopianism  is  mere  moonshine.  These 
people  who  think  the  day  will  come  when 
roasted  pigeons,  roasted  pigeons,  mind 
you,  will  fly  into  their  mouths,  are  foolish 
dreamers.  We  make  the  world  better 
by  doing  the  little  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  1  can  see  an  immense  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  society  towaid 
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poor  and  oppressed  from  the  time  1 
wras  a  labor  orator  in  the  parks,  and  to<lay. 

/N.n<i  wliat  lijs  broui'ht  about  the  change? 
t*vIot  circamin;;,  >ir.  not  dreaming." 

Bernarii  Shaw  hiiiuself  has  confessed 
%h€  orthodoxy  of  this  neo-democracy. 
•*  Nobody  now  conceives  Socialism  as  a 
destructive  insurrection  ending,  if  success- 
ful, in  millennial  absurdiiits."    And  of 
l^loyd  George's  budget,  he  says:  "If  not 
Si  surrender  of  the  capitalist  citadel,  it  is 
a.t  all  c\  ents  letting  down  the  drawbridge." 
But  he  dropped  a  few  acid  adjectives  on 
my  theory  of  the  Liberal-Socialist  alliance. 
^•No,  they  can't  be  Socialists"  he  said. 
"It  takes  brains  to  be  a  Socialist:  and 
these  fellows  need  to  be  guided."  And 
Sidney  Webb,  of  course,  has  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  the  new  Socialist 
Juggernaut  that  is  to  squeeze  the  red 
ducats  out  of  the  prostrate  form  of  lord, 
landowner,  and   millionaire    by  "con- 
stitutional" methods. 

LIBER,M.S  NOT  SOU  .A  LISTS 

Now.  I  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  followers  of  being  Socialists.  Winston 
Churchill,  of  the  Admiralty,  has  often 
IHQtested  that  "Liberalism  is  not  Social- 
ism, and  never  can  be  Socialism  attacks 
capital;  Liberalism  attacks  the  abuses 
of  monopoly.  Socialism  wishes  to  wreck; 
Liberalism  to  rebuild." 

Last  winter,  when  a  Socialist  member 
in  the  House  of  Commons  moved  "a  hill 
establishing  the  right  to  work,  by  placing 
upon  the  State  the  responsibility  of 
directly  providing  employment  or  main- 
trn.mce  for  the  genuine  unemployed," 
the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  brilliant 
speech  of  John  Burns.  Only  this  summer, 
during  the  railroad  strike,  Lloyd  George 
gave  Keir  Hardie  a  fearful  lashing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  ('nnmi<»ns,  because 
the  veteran  Socialist  had  bitterly  arraigned 
the  Home  Secretary  for  using  soldiers  in 
maintaining  order. 

Rut  it  wa^  this  same  l  iovd  Genrne  who, 
in  a  s;Hec!i  m  the  City  Temple,  more  than 
a  >ear  ago,  said  that  there  were  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  the  city  "who  do  not 
know  where  their  next  meal  is  coming 
from,"  and  then  asked  ilranKHically, 
'  what  kind  of  government  do  you  call 


D'S  WORK 

that  which  allows  such  conditions  to 
continue?"  And  one  old  deacon  was  so 
wrought  up  that  he  cried:  "It's  a  sin  to 

be  patient!" 

Little  wonder  tiiai  the  venerable  dean 
of  the  church  Socialists,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  Socialists  in  Fngland,  could  tell 
me;  "I  have  known  Lloyd  George  since 
he  was  a  young  man.  He  is  a  magnificent 
fighter,  and  stands  for  everything  we 
Socialists  are  fighting  for  at  the  present 
time." 

No,  the  Liberal-Radicals  are  not  Social- 
ists. But  they  have  "strong  leanings." 
Sometimes  they  fight  each  other,  occa- 
sionally  they  help  each  other  on  the  hust- 
ings. The  Chancellor  of  the  F.xchequer 
pleaded  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Lansbury 
who  is  now  making  the  most  exciting 
speeches  against  the  use  of  soldiery  in 
economic  warfare.  And  even  learned  John 
Morley  —  Americans  lind  it  hard  to  say 
"  Lord  "  Morley  —  even  benign  John 
Morley,  friend  and  biographer  of  Glad> 
stone.  Whig  of  the  old  school,  appeared 
on  !  he  stump  in  behalf  of  Philip  Snowden, 
journalist  and  ardent  Socialist. 

The  Liberak  are  not  Socialists.  Aiul 
I  will  let  the  reader  make  his  own  ad« 
ventures  in  treading  the  tortuous  and  nar- 
row channel  that  separates  "enlightened 
Liberalism"  from  "Liberal  Socialism," 

The  truth  is.  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
are  helpless  on  the  rushing  tide  of  an 
awakened,  English  sentiment.  Brougham 
Villiers  wrote,  some  years  before  the 
Liberals  got  into  power,  that  the  hope  of 
the  country  lay  in  an  "alliance,  won  by 
persistent,  intelligent  helpfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberals,  with  the  alienated 
artisans,  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorest,  so  as  to  give  at  once 
hope  and  life  and  better  leisure  for 
thought."  And  Professor  Hobhouse.  now 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  said  a  few  years 
ago:  **l  venture  to  conclude  that  the 
difference  between  a  true,  consistent, 
public  spirited  Liberalism  and  a  rational 
collectivism  ought,  with  a  genuine  effort 
at  understanding,  to  disappear." 

SYNDICALISM  APPF.ARS 

And  now,  just  as  we  had  comfortably 
concluded  that  the  Radical-Liberal  Party 
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v/as  absorbing  all  that  is  feasible  in  the  so- 
called  Socialistic  movement,  and  the  So- 
cialists were  contentedly  being  absorbed, 
we  are  rudely  shocked  out  of  our  conclu- 
sions by  the  appearance  of  syndicalism,  the 
general  strike,  militariphobia,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  violent,  continental  Socialism. 

The  unrest  began  in  the  summer  of 
191 1  in  Liverpool,  with  the  shipping  strike. 
It  broke  out  in  London  with  the  dockers' 
strike,  and  spread  to  the  railroads.  The 


the  Government  succeeded  in  forcing 
both  parties  to  an  arbitration  arrange- 
ment under  the  Trades  Disputes  Act, 

The  significant  thing  about  this  great 
strike  is  this:  England  has  for  ten  years 
been  trying  to  solve  the  Great  Problem, 
the  problem  of  industrial  unrest.  It 
has  passed  scores  of  laws  that  are  Social- 
istic at  heart,  because  they  spread  the 
power  of  the  State  farther  and  farther 
over  the  domain  of  private  property.  It 
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little  island  soon  realized  its  absolute 
dependence  upon  its  railroads  and  its 
ships  for  food.  It  has  on  hand  provisions 
for  a  scant  fortnight,  then  its  people  must 
go  hungry.  The  strikers  soon  had  the 
phlegmatic  Englishman  in  a  panic.  I 
have  never  witnessed  such  a  change  as 
came  over  the  Londoners  in  the  few  da\  s 
of  the  strike  from  stolid,  beefy  indifference 
to  nervous,  panicky  haste.  I  he  brilliant 
luck  of  Lloyd  George  sta}  ed  with  him,  and 


has  democratized  parliament  by  killing 
the  Lords'  prerogative.  It  has  begun 
to  strangle  the  land  monopoly  and  to 
foster  the  weak  and  unemployed  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  In  no  other  country 
in  Europe  has  so  much  genuine  progress 
been  made  toward  trying  out  the  practical 
aspects  of  Socialism. 

And  yet,  just  in  this  country  of  stable 
and  stolid  conservatism,  a  general  strike 
suddenl}'  breaks  over  the  realm. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK 


I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 

strike  was  the  result  of  a  plan  long  conr 
ccivetl  and  carefully  worked  up.  In  April, 
last  year,  a  labor  leader  whose  political  dis- 
appointmeiits  einbitt««d  him  toward  the 
Labor  Partv.  sugf^ested  to  me  that  "things 
would  be  doin^  in  the  summer."  Tom 
Mann  was  coming  on  from  Australia,  a  gen- 
oral  Strike  of  transport  employees  would  be 
an  effective  way  of  teaching  people  a  lesson, 
etc.  Tom  Mann  came,  ami  when  1 
returned  to  England  in  the  late  summer 
from  the  continent,  he  was  leading  the 
men  in  Liverpool  and  Ben  Tillet  was  busy 
with  the  dcKkers  in  London. 

This  strike  was  part  of  an  international 
movement.  English  emissaries  visited 
Paris  and  Beriin  before  it  begim.  France, 
Fngiand.  Belgium,  Germany,  even  Hol- 
land and  Scandinavia,  have  an  interna- 
tional labor  understanding.  I  hcir  trans- 
port workers  are  well  organized. 

The  strike  in  Engbnd  was  partly  a 
revolt  against  oppressive  exactions  made 
by  employers.  It  was  also  a  revolt 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party 
and  against  the  peaceful  methods  of  the 
Liberal-Labor  alliance. 

No  sooner  had  the  railroad  strike  sub- 
:>ided,  than  the  agitators  got  busy  with  the 
coal  miners.  Rumbling  were  heard  in 
Wales,  the  most  excitable  of  the  mining 
population  They  were  echoed  from  Scot- 
land and  the  nortli  counties;  and  suddenly 
the  strike  broke,  it  was  a  general  strike 
of  coal  workers;  it  was  fostered  by  the 
same  militant  Socialistic  leaders  who  had 
planned  and  instigated  the  railroad  strike; 
it  was  rapidly  drawing  the  sympathetic 
action  of  the  railroad  workers,  dock  workers, 
and  other  transportation  unions  and  was 
beginning  to  excite  international  action 
among  the  transport  workers  of  Belgium 
and  France,  when  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  an  agreement  for 
arbitration.  But  not  until  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  prepared  the  pas>a>^e  of  a  minimum 
wage  bill.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sig- 
nificant event  in  recent  labor  wars.  It 
means  that  the  Government  is  not  only 
wilhn^^  to  i!«e  the  government  to  force 
industrial  disputants  to  conciliation,  but  is 
willing  to  dictate  how  much  profit  a  coal 
owner  can  make  upon  his  property.  When 


you  dictate  protfits  you  absorb  property, 

and  reduce  ownership  to  a  mere  bailment. 

And  in  each  surrcssi\'e  Ntrike  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  hiiduig  concijiatjon  a  more 
difliaitt  task. 

But  all  violent  Socialistic  movements 
are  foredoomed  to  failure  in  England. 
These  orderly  people  resent  destruction 
of  property.  They  have  had  but  one 
bloody  revolutk>n,  and  that  was  forced 
upon  the  yeomanry  by  a  singularly  stub- 
born aristocracy.  The  attempts  at  up- 
heaval will  be  repealed  but  will  never 
succeed.   It  is  not  the  English  way. 

THE  .MARCH  OF  SOCIALUAHON 

Wherever  you  go  in  England  you  hear 
that  "Socialism  is  in  the  air."  You 
cannot  talk  ten  minutes  with  anylxidy 

without  touching  upon  some  phase  of 
the  social  question.  It  is  not  the  red 
Socialism  of  Marx  and  the  continent;  it 
is  the  practical  British  Socialism  of 
amelioration.  "This  practical,  constitu- 
tional, evolutionary  Socialism,"  a  chron- 
icler for  the  Fabians  calls  it.  h  would 
have  to  be  practical  to  appeal  to  the 
Britis!)  voter,  constitutwnal  to  appeal  to 
the  British  statesman,  and  evolutionary 
to  appeal  to  the  British  philosopher. 

"We  an  all  Socialists  now."  the  bril- 
Hant,  woid-loving  Loid  Rosebery  said,  a 
few  years  ago. 

in  the  dark  days  of  1888  and  r(S9o  there 
were  a  great  many  young  Socialists  who 
believed  that  the  social  revolution  was 
waiting  around  the  next  comer,  and  would 
soon  sweep  over  London  in  blood v  reality. 
Many  of  the  young  men  are  Fabians  to- 
day. -  Some  are  even  stratght-laced  Con- 
servatives and  loose-construction  Liberals. 
They  think  they  were  mistaken,  Thev 
were  not.  1  here  was  a  revolution  around 
the  next  comer.  It  was  not  sanguinary. 
It  was  a  British  revolution,  and  to<day  it 
has  captured  the  hii  h  places.  Government 
is  rapidiv  encroachmg  upon  private  prfjfv 
erty  through  I  he  powers  of  taxation,  of 
pdioe  supervisk>n,  of  sanitary  regulatkm, 
and  through  State  aid  to  the  unfortunate. 

Ownership,  even  in  land,  is  now  onlv  an 
incident.  The  rights  of  society  are  grow- 
ing daily  more  paramount.  So  far  has 
the  "fevolutk>n"  advanced. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

A  MEW  KIND  OP  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE 


FOND  DU  lAC  WIS.,  has  a 
boosters'  orgamzaiion  that  does 
things  inanew  way.  Fory«arsthe 
Business  Men's  Association  had 
drifted  along  as  most  other  such 
bodies  do  —  all  the  work  done  by  the  sec- 
retary and  a  few  devoted  members.  But 
early  last  year  the  association  parceled  out 
its  duties  to  seven  "dis  isions":  (i)  of  man- 
ufacturers and  finance;  (2)  of  ^fxxl  roads; 
(3)  of  trade  extension;  (4)  of  city  govern- 
ment ;  (5)  of  civic  art ;  (6)  of  commercial  tra- 
vders  and  publici!^ ;  and  (7)  of  membership. 
Every  division  was  made  up  of  a  chairman 
and  five  or  seven  members. 

The  divbion  of  manufacturers  and 
finance  at  once  attacked  the  problem  of 
bringing  new  industries  to  Fond  du  Lac. 
The  city  had  one  conspicuous  empty 
building,  a  shoe  factory  that  had  gone 
bankrupt.  The  division  interested  local 
capital  in  a  new  enterprise,  and  now  a 
company  that  manufactures  visible  tvpe- 
writers  occupies  that  building  and  has  a 
first  order  for  2,500  machines  as  an  earnest 
of  its  hope  for  permanency. 

Meanwhile,  the  division  of  good  roads 
organized,  and  invited  Mr.  D.  Ward  King 
to  come  to  Fond  du  Lac  and  lecture  on 
good  roads  and  the  "King  road  drag"; 
and  on  May  1,  1911,  it  called  together  a 
"  King  Road  Drag  Cong^ress,"  to  which 
it  invited  the  town  chairman  and  the  road 
supervisors  of  every  town  in  Fond  du  Lac 
County.  A  local  manufacturing  concern 
began  to  manufacture  these  drags,  and 
presented  ten  of  them  to  the  good  roads 
division  which,  in  turn,  presented  them 
(and  more)  tothetownship  load  Mipervisors. 

Tlie  division  of  trade  extension  prepared 
to  till  the  field  of  trade  that  was  thus 
opened  up.  It  employed  an  advertising 
manager  to  publish  Tbe  Fend  du  Lac 
Trade  Extension  for  it.  This  publication 
is  made  up  mostly  of  advertisements  of 
the  merchants  and  attractions  of  Fond 
du  Lac»  with  articles  on  good  roads,  pure 
bred  seeds,  better  livestock,  and  "hints 


to  farmers,"  mostly  supplied  by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  gladly  read  by 
the  farmers.  The  paper  contains  a  coupon 

ticket  to  any  aftcrnonn  performance  (jf  the 
FondduLac  moving  picture  shows.  I'weK  e 
thousand  copies  a  month  are  circulated. 
The  first  year  it  earned  a  net  profit  of  $3^0, 
and  space  allotments  have  been  cut  down 
to  allow  all  the  merchants  who  want  it  a 
chance  to  get  in. 

Another  device  of  the  trade  extension 
division  was  to  rent  a  large  room  in  the 
business  centre  for  a  rest  room.  Country 
people  are  invited  to  meet  and  rest  here; 
they  may  check  their  parcels  here;  they 
may  read  the  books,  magazines,  and  new»< 
papers  that  are  provided ;  they  may  write 
letters;  they  may  order  their  purchases 
delivered  here  and  pick  them  up  on  their 
way  home.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  useful  or  more  appreciated  con- 
venience than  this.  And  no  more  effec- 
tive advertising  is  possible  than  the 
merchants'  announcements  of  their  bar- 
gains that  are  posted  on  the  bulletin 
boards  in  this  room. 

The  civic  art  division  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  trade  campaign  when 
it  convinced  the  merchants  that  "trade 
follows  the  light."  It  solicited  fmds  and, 
after  thorough  discussion,  bought  60  orna- 
mental lighting  standards,  of  local  design 
and  manufacture,  and  put  them  up  100  feet 
apart  in  the  business  streets. 

Another  power  for  publicity  was  tapped 
by  the  division  of  commercial  travelers. 
Several  hundred  commercial  travelers  live 
in  Fond  du  Lac,  and  the  division  arranged 
with  these  men  so  that  they  now  report 
the  names  of  concerns  in  other  towns  that 
are  considering  a  change  of  location.  The 
committee  follows  up  these  "leads"  and 
tries  to  interest  such  concerns  in  the 
merits  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Altogether,  the  new  form  of  organization 
of  the  Business  Men's  Association  has 
brought  about  a  wonderful  revival  of  public 
interest  and  local  pride. 
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FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 


DURING  the  last  six  months 
about  seven  hundred  letters 
have  been  received,  in  this 
office  from  farm-seekers  — 
from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Mexico,  Alaska,  Canada,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  countries  acn»s  the 
oceans. 

One  group  of  inquirers  are  persons  of 
means,  who  can  alford  to  travd  and  make 
their  own  investigations.  A  lar^r  class 
is  compwsed  of  the  practical  farmers  who 
have  already  succeeded  and  who  have 
sobl  their  high-priced  land  and  widi  to 
make  new  conquests  where  land  is  much 
cheaper.  Still  another  is  of  tho'^e  with 
neither  experience  nor  theoretical  training, 
who  are  striving  to  escape  the  confmes 
and  endless  conflicts  of  city  eadstence. 
Some  of  these  —  young,  vigorous,  opti- 
mistic men  are  willing  to  spend  time,  stud\', 
and  hard  work  to  enter  a  new  field  of  work 
where  they  can  secure  independence. 
Others,  equipped  with  neither  youth  nor 
health  nor  capital,  seek  simply  a  haven  of 
rest  and  security  for  their  old  age. 

Many  were  born  and  reared  on  the 
farms  of  yesteiday  whence  the  lack  of 
system,  machinery,  and  conveniences  drove 
them  to  the  city.  Now  they  see  both 
farming  and  city  life  in  a  new  light.  A 
business  training  has  given  them  a  new 
appreciatbn  of  what  farm  management 


may  mean;  they  have  fused  their  practical 
recollections  of  old'^ime  farming  with  the 

theories  of  modern  science  and  are  pre» 
pared  to  go  forth  and  succeed. 

One  third  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
have  stated  their  capital  — 197^,000.  It 

is  a  reasonable  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
these  ^ven  hundred  inquirers  have  nearly 
§3,000,000  to  buy  farms  with.  For  only 
4  per  cent,  of  them  confess  a  lack  of  capital. 
Twenty  per  cent,  have  less  than  |^i,ooo 
each,  but  56  per  cent,  have  from  $1,000 
to  :>),ooo  each  and  16  per  cent,  have  from 
$3,000  to  ^10,000  each.  ■« 

The  great  demand  is  for  farms  of 
medium  size,  costing  not  more  than 
$5,000,  which  can  be  purchased  upon  com- 
paratively easy  terms.  The  benetit  will 
certainly  be  shared  1^  the  owner  who 
gives  the  purchaser  a  fair  chance  to  pay 
for  the  farm  out  of  his  earnings  from  it. 

The  farm  under  a  new  manager  cannot 
be  expected  to  pay  large  returns  the  first 
and  second  years.  But  in  the  long  run  there 
is  no  greater  risk  in  the  sale  of  a  farm  to  a 
good  farmer  on  easy  terms  than  in  the 
'  half  down  and  6  per  cent."  system  so 
common  at  the  present  time.  Moreover 
it  I^ens  the  probability  of  soil  robbery, 
it  permits  the  upbuilding  of  the  farm, 
increased  production,  prosperity  and,  in  its 
widespread  applicatbn.  a  greater  natkmal 
welfare 
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For  two  years  the  dub  has  been  study- 
ing the  various  phases  and  problems  of 

population,  agriculture,  manufacturing, 
wealth  and  taxation,  farm  ownership  and 
tenancy,  public  roads,  public  sanitation, 
cooperative  farm  enterprise^  schools  and 
churches  in  Georgia.  The  state  has  been 
passing  under  searching  review  as  a  whole 
and  in  detail,  county  by  county.  Every 
step  of  the  way  Georgia  is  being  com- 
pared with  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
and  ranked  accordingly.  But  also  her 
gains  and  losses,  between  imxi  and  loio, 
are  exiiibited  in  a  ten-v  ear  balance  biieet. 

STUDYING  THE  HOME  COUNTIES 

Meanwhile  the  varlou'-.  student  groups 
have  been  working  out  similar  balance 
sheets  for  their  home  counties,  each  county 
being  ranked  among  the  other  counties 
of  the  state  in  all  the  particulars  covered 
in  the  club  studies.  1  hese  bare  facts  are 
then  translated  into  simple  nmning  narra- 
tives for  easy  reading  by  the  wayfaring 
man  back  in  tlie  home  counties.  Thirty- 
six  such  county  surve>s  have  thus  far 
been  given  to  the  public.  They  embody 
stubborn  facts  and  well-oonsidered  con- 
clusions. The  dub  believes  that  facts 
without  opinions  are  useless,  and  that 
opinions  without  fads,  are  impertinoit 
and  mischievous. 

And  so  the  dub  is  ransacking  the  census 
returns,  the  reports  of  the  state  house 
officials,  the  county  tax  diges  t'-,  the  grand 
jury  presentments,  the  minutes  of  the 
church  assodations,  the  section  on  Georgia 
in  the  school  library,  and  eveiy  otW 
available  source  of  authoritative  infoima- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  students  are  country  bred 
and  usually  know  their  home  counties 
thoroughly,  to  the  last  pig  trail;  but 
when  tiic>'  ^tnd'/  the  drift  of  affairs  and 
events  durni^  a  ieu->car  interval,  wiihiu 
these  funiliar  limits,  and  chedi  the  con- 
trasts, they  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
causes,  conditions,  and  consequences 
within  small,  delinite,  well-known  areas. 

The  disroveries  challenge  interest  and 
concern  like  a  bugle  blast.  A  sense  of 
civic  and  social  responsibility  stirs  in 
them.  I  hey  liear  llie  call  to  service  in 
the  countryside  —  to  service  within  the 


walls  of  their  schoolrooms  and  far  beyond 
it.  All  these  young  people  will  be 
teachers,  but  few  of  them  will  be  teachers 
meri"l\  —  they  will  be  leaders  as  well, 
in  all  worthy  community  enterprises. 
The  rising  tide  of  patriotic  fever  and 
fervor  in  the  Georgia  Club  is  a  large  asset 
for  the  school  and  for  Georgia  in  the 
future.  Clear  thinking  in  economics  and 
sodotogy  in  our  schools  s  too  often  like 
sunshine  in  winter — full  of  light  and 
freezing.  But  accurate,  definite  knowl- 
edge about  one's  own  home  and  people  is 
tonic  and  quickening  to  the  civic  sense. 
It  is  full  of  light  and  life.  It  is  a  concrete, 
direct  approach  to  the  formal  studies  <^ 
economics  and  sodology  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  brief  economic  and  sodal  surveys 
of  the  counties  are  first  sent  to  alert, 
intelligent  men  and  women  at  home,  for 
veritication  and  for  such  additional  in- 
formation as  will  make  the  reports  full  and 
fair.  Wlien  the  report  has  thus  been 
overhauled  by  the  home  folks  themselves, 
the  club  group  speedily  advertises  the 
fact  that  their  county  has  been  reviewed 
bdbre  the  dub,  and  that  the  report  is 
ready  to  be  mailed  out  upon  call.  As  a 
rule  the  affiliated  member  of  the  c!i:h, 
the  non-resident  honorary  m^ber  in  the 
county  reviewed,  writes  for  it,  assumes  the 
paternity  of  it«  and  gives  it  to  the  public 
through  the  county  newspapers*  and  in  his 
round  of  duties  and  addresses. 

These  aniliaied  members  are  strong, 
brave  souls — judges,  preachers,  teachers 
and  school  officials,  legislators  and  buskiess 
men  —  whom  the  club  in  the  two  years  of 
its  work  has  come  to  know  as  being 
genuinely  and  generously  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  community  U|4ift.  Many 
of  the  most  interested,  mn  r  effective 
h')norar>'  nu-mbcrs  are  women.  They 
arc  all  fine  spirits  who  have  been  keeping 
Up  with  the  work  of  the  dub,  who  uiuler- 
stand  its  worthy  purposes,  and  are  ready 
to  use  the  club  results  to  the  best  advantage 
in  their  home  counties. 

The  county  surveys  are  always  mterest- 
ing  and  sometimes  amazing.  Oftentimes 
they  subject  a  countv  to  "the  rough  electric 
shuck"  that  Emerson  called  the  truest 
friendship.   One  man  writes,  "The  re- 
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port  upon  our  amnty  is  an  eye-opener. 
God  speed  the  work  of  the  Georgia  Club; 
it  gives  me  a  vision  of  great  things  to  be 
in  Georgia."  Another  writes,  "I  am 
still  rubbing  my  eyes.  We  have  already 
begun  to  fight  for  a  county-wide  local- 
tax  school  s>stem." 

Occasionally  these  county  reports  raise 
a  storm  of  discussion,  just  as  did  the 
Sage  Foundation  survey  of  Birmingham, 
and  therein  lies  their  value.  The  reports 
are  fair.  They  exhibit  the  best  side  by 
side  with  the  worst.  Discussion  leads  to 
investigation  by  the  people  themselves 
and  investigation  leads  to  active  organiza- 
tion to  bring  about  better  conditions. 

KEEPING  SOCIAL  ENTHUSIASM  ALIVE 

The  affiliated  member  in  every  county 

is  a  centre  of  active  influence  in  behalf 
of  better  roads,  better  public  health,  better 
schools,  and  better  churches.  With  his 
fist  around  the  essential  facts  of  com- 
munity life  he  has  reasons  plentiful  as 
blackberries  for  his  campaign  in  behalf 
of  rural  uplift.  He  knows  that  nothing 
dies  so  quickly  as  social  enthusiasm,  unless 
it  be  informed  by  vital  facts  that  con- 
vince the  sober  second-sense  of  a  com- 
munity. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  superior  court 
judges  of  the  state  wrote  for  the  report 

upon  his  county.  He  was  so  amazed  and 
alarmed  by  it  that  he  at  once  had  it 
published  in  the  home  paper.  He  found 
thai  during  the  last  census  period  his 
county  had  lost  17  per  cent,  in  horses, 
26  per  cent,  in  hogs,  and  64  per  ci  it.  in 
sheep;  2)  per  cent,  in  corn,  and  per 
cent,  in  wheat  acreage;  that  the  average 
yield  of  com  per  acre  was  only  12  bushels, 
a  loss  of  17  per  cent,  in  t«i  years;  that 
the  county  suffered  a  decrease  of  25  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  farms  cultivated 
by  owners;  and  that  the  number  of 
initiate  white  children  was  729,  an 
increase  of  47  per  cent,  in  five  >'ears!  In 
his  opening  addres<?es  to  his  courts  in  that 
end  of  the  state  he  has  ever  since  been 
Stirring  up  the  people  about  vital  matters 
of  economic  and  social  import. 

The  counties  in  the  judicial  district 
ui"  this  judge  are  now  being  organized  into 
what  are  called  Helpers'  Associations, 


their  purpose  being  to  stir  into  activity 
the  preachers  and  church  authorities,  the 

teachers  and  school  authorities,  the  ph\si- 
cians  and  business  men,  the  dub  women 
and  the  farmwives,  and  to  bring  them 
together  for  concerted  action  in  bdhalf 
of  better  rural  life. 

The  syllabus  of  club  studies  is  being 
shaped  into  text-book  form,  so  that  other, 
sdiools  in  GecM^a  or  in  other  states  may 
make  similar  studies.  Public  education 
of  ever>'  sort,  if  it  be  worth  the  name,  is 
an  agency  of  social  uplift;  but  only  a 
study  of  life  conditions  themselves  will 
disclose  the  obstacles  and  the  opportuni- 
ties. The  State  Normal  School  considers 
that,  as  a  public  institution,  its  duty  is  to 
know  thoroughly  the  state  it  was  created 
to  serve.  Ilie  authorities  believe  that 
the  school  cannot  serve  Georgia  effectively 
without  knowing  intimately  the  problems 
to  be  solved.  And  so  the  work  of  the 
school  has  been  a  steady  advance  upon  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  de- 
mands of  the  state,  a  saner  con  ideration 
of  means  and  ends,  and  a  better  adjust- 
ment day  by  day  to  the  realities  of  life 
as  they  exist  in  Georgia. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  this  school 
means  ample  courses  in  the  home-making 
arts  and  sciences;  in  nature  study,  school 
gardening  and  agriculture,  in  manual 
training,  and  the  arts  and  crafts,  in  physical 
culture,  in  outdoor  p!a\'s  and  games,  and 
in  music;  all  these  in  addition  to  academic 
scholarship  and  professional  training.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  done  with  powing 
realization  of  Georgia  conditions  and 
problems. 

In  addition  come  the  courses  in  rural 
economics  and  sociology,  in  which  leader- 
ship as  wdl  as  teachership  appeals  to  the 

student. 

I  he  Gcx)rgia  Club,  with  its  honorary, 
non-resident  members  in  146  counties, 
is  busy  with  research  work;  but  also  it  is 

reaching  people  wlio  do  not  read  bulletins 
and  never  he;ir  of  census  returns.  They 
vole,  huwever,  and  tliey  ought  to  do  so 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  that  are 
making  and  shaping  history  in  their 
home  counties,  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
nation.  They  are  having  a  chance  to 
learn  that  an  ounce  of  sound  economics 
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is  worth  a  whole  ton  of  partisan  politics; 
that  "history  is  past  economics,  and 
economics  present  history." 

A  SIMPLE  WAY  TO  MAKE  STATISTICS  VITAL 

The  late  Doctor  Knapp  did  not  dis- 
cover agriculture,  but  he  did  discover  a 
means  of  reaching  the  farmers  in  their 
homes  and  fields.  The  Georgia  Qob  did 
not  discover  rural  economics  and  sociologyt 
but  it  has  discovered  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  setting  siudt'nts  to  work  upon  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  their 
home  counties.  And,  too,  it  has  dis- 
covered a  simple,  direct,  effective  way  of 
making  their  studies  dynamic,  through 
the  alfiliated  club  members. 

What  thb  chib  is  doing  is  so  simple 
that  it  seems  likely  to  propagate  itself 
easily  and  naturally  in  other  in  tituti  iiis 
and  in  other  states.  Inquiries  come  lrt<in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  about 
this  dub  and  its  woric 

The  club  bulletins  already  issued  are: 
A  Fifty- Year  Survey  of  SoutJiern  Agricul- 
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ture;  Farm-Life  Gcmditions  in  the  South; 

Brief  Economic  and  Social  Surveys  of 
Clarke,  Fulton,  and  Bibb  Counties;  Our 
Country-Life  Problem;  Country-Life  De- 
fenses; Denmark's  Remedies;  Education 
and  Cooperation;  Small-Farm  Ownership; 
The  Church  as  a  Countr\-IJfe  Defense; 
and  The  Rights  of  the  Child. 

The  following  bulletins  are  in  prepara- 
tion: Economic  and  Social  Survey  of 
Georgia  (The  G(  irL'i.i  rjub  Syllabus); 
The  Physician  as  a  Countr\-Lifc  Defense; 
Good  Roads  as  a  Country-Life  Defense; 
The  Country  School  of  Permanent  In- 
fluence; and  The  Debt  and  the  Duty  of 
the  Cities  to  the  Countn'. 

The  club  does  not  believe  in  wasting 
printm*  inic.  And  so  its  bulletins  goto  its 
own  members  and  to  a  further  small  com- 
pany of  goodly  souls  who  believe,  in 
Milton's  phrase,  that  education  concerns 
the  things  that  lie  about  Ub,  as  well  as 
things  remote. 

The  club  is  planning  a  great  rural-life 
conference  at  the  school  in  the  early  future. 


THE  CITY  MAN  S  FARM 


One  of  the  staple  forms  of  investment 
has  long  been  the  well  selected  farm  mort- 
gage. It  is  as  safe  as  any  other  invest- 
ment. It  has  \  ielded  a  fair  return,  $  per 
cent,  or  more,  higher  than  the  best  bonds. 
Its  chief  drawback  has  been  that  it  cannot 
ahva\  s  be  turned  quickly  into  ready  cash. 
A  farm  itself  as  an  investment  has  many 
of  the  same  advantages  as  a  farm- 
mortgage. 

A  minister  in  Ohio,  for  example,  has 
written  the  following  experience  to  the 
World's  Work: 

My  duties  keep  mc  in  the  busy  life  of  the 
city.  I  had  saved  some  money  and,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  bought  eighty  .icre<;  .it  S65  per 
acre.  My  experience  has  persuaded  mc  that 
the  professbnal  man  can  profitably  invest  in 
good  farm  land.  The  itctails  of  the  manage- 
ment need  not  be  given  but  the  results  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  amount  I  had  paid  down  was  53,500. 
The  balance  was  carried  as  debt.  This  debt 
and  the  interest,  taxes,  ditching,  cloarins;, 
repairs,  and  improvements  have  made  the 
farm  cost  about  97.000.  The  fann  his  in 


eight  years  paid  all  this  and  several  hundred 
dollars  profit  besides.  The  annual  rental  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  $775,  my  share 

being  one  half  grain  rent.  The  taxes,  in-> 
surance,  trips  to  farm,  repairs,  and  improve- 
ments average  about  $175  a  year,  leaving  mc 
$600  net,  or  about  8^  per  cent,  on  my  ^7,000 
investment.  The  land  is  well  located,  is  Use! 
com  land  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt.  1 
have  been  oflTered  $i  50  an  acre  for  it,  but  the 
profits  from  the  rents  are  mueh  better  than 
could  be  obtained  from  any  other  safe  in- 
vestment. 

With  the  proceeds  of  the  eighty  acres  and 
other  "savings  I  afterward  boiiKht  a  twenty- 
acre  tract  with  a  sniiUl  huuse  and  barn  on  it. 
This  cost  me  $3,700.  This  is  another  good 
cnm  f.Trm.  In  the  community  where  it  is 
located,  farms  arc  small  and  it  is  easy  to  rent 
the  fields.  I  rent  the  house  and  track  patch 
for  $50  a  \e.ir  anJ  llic  fttlJs  for  ha!f  the  grain 
delivered  in  market.  On  both  farms  I  furnish 
the  dover  seed  and  seed  of  any  crop  sown  for 
green  manuring.  As  com  is  the  paying  crop, 
it  is  the  purpose  to  keep  this  little  farm  in  corn 
as  much  of  the  time  as  }x)ssible  and  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  by  the  sunomer  sowing  of 
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clover  or  of  rye  and  vetch  for  turning  under 
in  the  spring.  The  first  year  this  littli.'  place 
netted  me  $.2$  per  cent,  on  my  investment 
after  I  had  been  to  larger  expense  than  will 
usually  be  the  case.  As  the  clover  seed  failed 
1  bought  vetch  and  rye,  so  there  was  a 
double  expense  for  one  crop. 

The  next  year  the  yield  was  6$  bushels  of 
com  as  against  43  the  year  before.  My  share 
at  $2  cents  brought  mc  $304.20.  The  rent 
of  the  house  paid  the  taxes  and  other  current 
expenses.  This  made  me  about  11  per  cent, 
for  the  second  year.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  little 
better  than  the  avenge  is  likely  to  be;  for 
the  land  was  all  in  corn,  and  I  cannot  have  it 
all  in  corn  evcr>'  year.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  pay  8  per  cent,  or  better  on 
an  average.  Besides,  1  have  been  offered 
$3,000  for  it.  I  figure  that  my  savings  from 
my  salary  and  the  original  investment  would, 
at  thb  time,  have  amounted  to  about  $8,000. 
The  two  farms  are  now  worth  $1  ;,000.  It  has 
been  a  profitable  investment  for  me. 

If  you  ask  any  five  native  Americans 
that  you  meet  in  the  city  what  they  know 
about  coiintf)'  life,  you  will  find  that  one 
or  two  of  them  are  interested  in  a  farm 
somewhere.  If  they  are  rich  men  the  farm 
probably  costs  them  mcMiey.  If  they  are 
men  of  moderate  incomes  they  probably 
"break  even"  or  perhaps  make  a  little. 
The  farm  is  a  kind  of  old  age  insurance  and 
mvestment.  It  is  a  home  to  retire  to  and  it 
is  a  good  speculation.  Unless  the  owner 
lets  it  deteriorate,  the  principal  of  the 
investment  is  safe.  Like  the  mortgage 
it  probably  cannot  be  di^x»cd  of  quickly. 


Like  the  mortgage  also  the  interest  on  the 

investment  would  probably  not  be  very 
h')p}^.  if  the  owner  had  a  good  tenant,  or 
was  a  good  manager  himself  he  might  make 
8  per  cent,  as  the  Ohio  minister  did»  but 
probabi\  most  dty  owners  do  not  make  so 
much.  On  these  considerations  only  per- 
haps the  mortgage  is  the  better  form  of 
investment,  because  it  is  more  easily  taken 
care  of.  But  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter 
how  much  the  land  increases  in  value,  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  gets  none  of  the 
benefit  of  the  rise.  1  he  owner  of  the 
farm  land  on  the  other  hand  gets  it  all. 
And  the  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  gtxxl 
farm  lands  all  over  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  things  in  the  in- 
vestment worid.  Between  1900  aiid  1910. 
for.  example,  farm  land  in  Georgia  in- 
creased 161  per  cent.;  in  Illinois  105 
percent.;  in  Maryland  and  Massachusetts 
between  30  and  40  per  cent.;  in  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  about  2$o  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Nevada  1 50  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ohio  minister  the 
8  per  cent,  interest  which  he  gAs  from  his 
farm  is  stiffident  justification  for  the  in- 
vestment. In  most  cases,  however,  not 
even  a  farmer  on  the  land  will  make  8 
per  cent,  on  his  investment.  Most  fanners 
make  their  living  and  little  else  from  year 
to  year. '  The  profit  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness has  too  often  been  only  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  land,  in  this  the  many  city 
dwellers  can  participate  as  the  Ohio 
minister  has  dome. 


HOW  NOT  TO 

A  correspondent  puts  this  question: 

I  am  being  confronted  by  the  most  per- 
friexing  problem  of  my  life  and  I  have  decided 
to  let  you  settle  it  for  me  no  matter  which 
way  you  decide. 

I  am  twenty-seven  years  old  and  have  been 
thinking  of  taking  ttp  a  Government  claim 
in  Arizona.  I  will  have  from  ?i,(h)<j  to  Si.soo 
by  the  time  I  intend  to  start.  What  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  money? 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  sufficient,  or  do  you 
U^k  that  I  had  better  wait  a  couple  of  years 
I  am  able  to  have  about  ^^3,000.''    .    .  . 


BUY  A  FARM 

when  I  was  eighteen  years  old.   I  shall  guide 

myself  entirely  by  what  you  think  because  I 

have  been  aci\  isetl  so  man\'  different  ways  that 
1  have  decided  to  hear  what  your  opinion  in 
the  matter  is. 

This  man  is  not  fair  to  us  nor  to  him- 
self if  he  is  content  to  decide  so  important 
a  question  in  such  a  manner.  We  do 
not  accept  such  a  responsibility.  He 
gives  no  details;  no  guess  can  be  made 
about  his  ability;  he  docs  not  tell  the 
type  of  farming  he  contemplates.  Upon 
all  these  depen<b  the  wisdom  of  his  actions. 
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The  danger  is  that  his  plans  are  no  more 
systematized  than  his  information. 

Too  many  men  —  and  women  —  buy 
farms  in  this  slipshod  way.  Two  sisters 
write  requesting  advice  as  to  which  of  two 
farms  they  should  buy.  Thc\  have  the 
agents'  descriptions  of  both  bift  no  first 
hand  knowledge  of  eitlier.  One  costs  Jp6,  joo 
and  includes  buildings,  stock,  etc;  the 
other  costs  a  little  over  $2,000  and  is 
without  improvements  but  has  apparently 
the  better  location.  "We  depend  wholly 
upon  what  we  earn,"  they  say,  yet  they 
have  made  no  attempt  to  investigate  the 
money-making  pt  v  ers  of  either  place. 
The  farms  are  in  clut  rent  sections  and  yet 
the  prospective  puixiiasers  have  made  no 
inquiry  into  the  value  of  either  as  a  pro- 
ductive, profitable  farm. 

Of  the  numerous  principles  that  the 
farm  seeker  should  bear  in  mind,  a  few 
should  stand  out  preeminent  and  absolute: 

t.  Never  buy  land  without  seeing  it. 

2.  Examine  it  at  least  once  alone  or 
in  the  company  of  an  expert,  practical 
farmer  whom  you  know  to  be  disinterested. 

3.  Listen  to  all  that  the  agent  or  owner 


says»  but  obtain  also  the  opinion  of 

neiphbor^  who  know  and  are  more  willing 
to  speak  of  the  disadvantages. 

4.  Choose  only  the  farm  that  suits 
first  your  capital,  second,  your  special 
type  of  farming,  third,  your  main  crops, 
and  fourth,  the  needs  of  >our  family. 

Remember  that  llie  asked  price  is 
only  a  part  of  the  real  cost.  Ascertain 
taxes,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  improvements 
needed,  the  expense  of  stocking  and  plan- 
ning, and  the  cost  of  living  until  returns 
come  in. 

6.  Study  the  environmoit  and  learn  its 
adaptations,  its  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, its  peculiarities,  its  history,  and 
its  [>ossibilities. 

7.  Study  every  phase  with  equal  refer- 
ence to  the  home  aspect  and  the  business 
aspect.  If  you  want  advice  about  a  farm, 
tell  where,  what  kind,  how  much  you 
want  to  pay,  what  you  want  to  raise,  and 
we  will  try  to  help  you  find  one.  If  you 
do  not  know  whether  you  want  one  or 
not,  tell  your  story,  your  plans,  and  your 
desires,  and  we  will  try  to  help  you  decide. 
But  don't  "go  it  blind"  on  anybody's  advice. 


ANSWERS  TO  QLIESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


27. —  Q  I  am  told  that  hemp  and  wheat 
raising  are  very  prutitablc  in  Nurihtrn  Kin- 
tucky.  Is  this  true  in  Fayette  and  Jessamine 
counties?  What  is  the  price  of  land,  the 
climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  etc..  thcreP 

A,  Next  to  light  tobacco  the  chief  and 
most  profit jhlf  crop  in  thisc  two  counties  is 
hemp,  with  wheat  and  corn  second  and  third 
In  importance.  Kentucky  produces  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  hemp  of  the  country  and  the 

prrntcr  p.irt  of  the  acreape  \$  in  the  north 
central  part  uf  the  state.  You  will  make  no 
mistake  in  growing  either  wheat  or  hemp  as 
part  of  a  well  haLmccd  rotation. 

Conditions  in  the  counties  referred  to  are 
typical  of  the  famous  bhie  grass  section  (briefly 
described  under  Question  18  on  the  F.irni  Lands 
and  Farming  page  of  the  May  World's  W  ork). 
The  climatic  data  (for  Lexington,  Fayette 
G>uniy)  is:  average  annual  rainfall  4).$7 
inches;  avernpc  annua!  temperature  54  dcprccs 
F.;  highest  temperature  recorded  102  degrees; 
lowest,  ao  degrees;  prevailing  wind  directkm, 
southwest;  average  annual  humidity,  73  per 


cent.    The  as5es5ed  land  valuations  are,  for 
Fayette  County,  {^74  and  for  Jessamine  County, 
per  acre,  but  you  will  very  probably  have 
to  pay  more  for  good  farm  lands. 

38.— Q.  What  are  the  possibilities  for 

farming  and  fruit  raising  in  the  Boise  River 

Valley  of  Idaho? 

/f.  Ada  County,  in  which  this  valley  is 
located,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  p<3puious 
of  the  state  —  largily  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  agricultural  resources.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  wdt  adapted  to  the  raising 
(under  irrigation)  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
alfalfa,  clover,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  truck 
crops.  But  apples  are  the  chief  crop,  the 
product  of  nearly  6,000  acres  of  orchards 
around  Boise  City  being  shipped  out  of  the 
state  each  year.  This  city  with  a  population 
of  about  18,000  offers  excellent  scfiool,  market, 
and  social  facilities.  The  Oregon  Short  Line 
crosses  the  county  and  a  high  grade  cl<xtric 
road  passes  throughout  the  valley. 

Under  the  Carey  Act  some  197,000  acres  in 
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this  county  have  been  placed  under  irrigation 
canals  and  mort;  iha.n  1 20,000  acres  are  already 
irrigated.  11ie  Snake  River  project  b  already 
open  to  settlement  and  some  4,000  ncres  of  the 
original  6,000  arc  still  available  with  water 
rights  at  $50  per  acre.  There  are  about 
46i,0C)0  acres  of  homestead  lands  not  on  irri- 
gation projects  still  open,  but  these  are  of  the 
less  valuable  type.  Unimproved  land  with 
water  rights  can  be  bought  for  from  $50  to  $75 
per  acre;  improved  farm  land  for  from 
to  $150;  and  bearing  orchard  lands  for  from 
$300  to  $600  per  acre.  For  further  details,, 
write  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  both  at  Boise. 

29.  —  Q.  I  have  been  offered  ten  acres  of 
woodland  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vineland, 
on  condition  that  I  plant  fi\e  acres  in  apple 
trees.  As  1  don't  want  to  live  there  1  should 
have  to  have  all  the  work  done.  Is  the  gift 
worth  having? 

/4.  in  this  case  it  will  pay  to  "look  the 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth"  ver>'  carefully.  South 
central  New  Jersey  is  very  flat  country  with 
light,  sandy  soil,  excellent  —  when  fertilized 
—  for  strawberries,  other  small  fruits,  and 
peaches,  bat  not.  fai  our  opinion,  well  suited 
to  apple  growing.  The  clearing  of  ive  acres, 
their  planting  to  apples,  and  the  nece5sarv  care 
until  the  maturing  of  the  trees  would  cost  a  very 
appreciable  sum,  not  to  mention  the  uncer- 
tainty of  future  returns.  Moreover,  we  rarely 
advise  farming  of  any  sort  from  a  distance;  we 
doubt  whether  New  Jersey  woodland  will 
rise  much  in  value  in  the  near  future.  In  any 
case  you  should  first  locate  exactly  the  tract  in 
question,  then  visit  and  examine  it  in  company 
with  an  expert  apple  ^wcr. 

30.  — Q.  What  u  being  done  in  the  San 

Joaquin  X'alley  of  California  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  or  individuals  in 
draining  swamp  lands?  I  am  told  that  the 

Government  is  doing  much  reclamation  work 
there    Do  such  lands,  when  drained,  need 

irrigation? 

/I.  You  arc  mistaken  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  which  works  only 
along  irrigation  lines  and  which  is  not  doing 
anything  at  present  in  the  San  Joaquin 
N'alley.  The  Government  does  no  actual 
drainage  work  in  California  or  elsewhere;  the 
Drainage  Investigations  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  investigates  proposed 
drainage  projects  and  reports  on  their  feasi- 
bility, cost,  methods,  etc.,  but  whatever 
drainage  work  is  going  on  in  California  a  being 
done  either  by  the  state  or  by  private  concerns. 


For  information  about  the  extent  and  nature 
of  this  work,  consult  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Bulletins  317,  339,  and  Circular  76; 

Reprints  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Oflice 
for  1910,  on  The  Devek>pment  of  Methods  of 
Drainmg  Irrigated  Lands  and  Work  of  the 
Drainage  Investigation  in  1909-10;  House 
Document  1180;  and  Soil  Surveys  of  the 
Stockton,  1905,  Modesto-Turlock,  1908,  Ma- 
dera, 1910,  Fresno,  kxk),  and  Portersville, 
1908  Areas  —  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in> 
gation  is  necessary  whether  the  lands  ate 
naturally  or  artificially  drained. 

V  —Q.  Will  you  inform  me  about  the 

semi-arid  lands  of  the  West,  of  which  320 
acres  can  be  obtained  by  homestead  entryp 
Is  dry  fanning  a  practical  success  and  what 
yields  can  be  expected  under  that  system? 

By  the  Enlarged  Homestead  Act  of 
December  19,  1909,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  designate,  from  time 
to  time,  tracts  of  non-timbcrcd,  non-mineral, 
non-irrigable  land  in  Colorado.  Montana, 
Nevada,  Or^n.  Utah, .  Washington,  Ariiona^ 
and  New  .Mexico,  of  which  areas  of  not  more 
than  320  acres  can  be  applied  for  by  bona  fide 
entrymen  under  the  regular  Homestead  Act. 
The  location  of  such  tracts  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  General  Land  Ollice  at  Washington 
and  the  various  local  land  offices  to  which  it 
will  refer  you. 

Where  there  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  at  least 
fifteen  inches,  dry  farming  methods,  if  correctly 
practised,  will  permit  the  profitable  raising  of 
the  more  drought^resistant  varieties  of  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  etc.  The  theory 
of  the  system  involves  the  storing  up  of  two 
years'  rainfall  by  means  of  tillage  and  summer 
fallowing,  for  the  production  of  one  year's 
crop.  This  necessitates  the  management  of 
twice  the  area  of  land  that  is  actually  cropped, 
and  continuous,  unremitting  labor.  A  fair 
average  yield  of  wheat  is  fifteen  bushels  and 
of  other  crops  in  proportion.  Some  of  the 
expert  dry  farmers  of  the  semi-arid  section  have 
made  remarkable  \  ields  hv  this  method.  But 
no  one  should  attempt  dry  farming  without 
thorough,  practical  training  or  abundant 
capital.  For  discussions  of  the  system,  con- 
sult L.  H.  bailey's  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Agriculture,  Vol.  I.  pp.  171  and  309;  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bulletins  187  and  r88;  and 
Bulletins  112  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
at  Logan,  and  96  of  the  North  Dakota  Experi- 
ment Station  at  firookings. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  inevitable  defeat  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  victory  of 
Governor  Wilson  will  remain 
tht  two  historic  political  events 
of  our  year. 
Mr.  Koo';e\e!t  h.3i\  made  his  notable 
contribution  lu  our  public  life,  and  un- 
luckily he  did  not  seem  to  know  that  it 
does  not  need  repeating.  Other  conditions 
and  other  duties  are  now  come,  and  another 
—  man. 

Governor  Wilson  will  now  fill  the  public 
mind  for  a  term  at  least,  and  he  will  bring 

another  mofKl.  What  statutes  and  decis- 
ions will  mark  his  Achninislration  none 
can  foresee,  and,  in  a  way,  these  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  turn  he  will  give 
to  American  thought.  What  ma\  be 
called  the  democratic  philosoph\  of  life  will 
receive  forcible  formulation  by  him.  And 
the  democratic  philosophy  of  life  is  not  a 
vague  generality.  It  may  take  many 
forms.  At  bottom  it  means  the  denial  of 
privilege,  the  demand  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, it  means  right  s(Kial  ideals.  It 
means  broad  educational  ideals  —  very 
broad.  It  means  a  quickened  human 
sympath)  and  right  human  relationships, 
it  means  discoura^ment  to  the  cynical 

Copjrrtcbt,  ifai,  by  OwtbWdiy. 


in  literature  as  well  as  in  life  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  sympathetic. 

Mis  speeches  and  writings  clearly  set 
forth  such  a  phOosophy.  He  believes 
fundamentally  in  the  democratic  ideal. 
His  acts,  his  state  papers  —  all  thnt  he 
does  and  says  as  President  —  will  embody 
and  illustrate  this  doctrine  and  this 
temperament. 

This  will  be  a  new  influence  —  this  old- 
time  creed,  revived  with  sincerity  and 
applied  to  present  conditions  and  set  forth 
with  authority.  It  is  a  quieter  force  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  robust  shaking-up  of  a 
people.  But  it  is  permeating  and  it  has 
the  quality  of  permanence. 

As  the  dull  gray  day  of  Mr.  Taft  sinks 
to  its  close,  a  day  of  well-meaning  inde- 
cision, with  no  distinct  quality,  no  invigor- 
ating atmosphere,  no  positive  impulse  — 
we  witness  the  passing  of  one  vigorous  man 
and  the  coming  of  another,  wholly  diffovnt 
in  their  l.inds  of  service  and  in  their  wavs 
of  rendenng  it.  After  all.  in  its  own  way 
our  democracy  does  manage  to  find  voices 
for  its  various  moods;  and  there  is  some- 
thing majestic  in  its  struggles  to  lift  them 
to  its  great  sounding  board  which  we  call 
the  Presidency. 
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TWO  BATTLES  FOR  ONE  CAUSE 

TH  E  same  great  impulse  of  the  people 
was  felt  at  both  the  national  con- 
ventions, and  that  was  the  im- 
pulse to  shake  themselves  free  from  bosses 
and  from  commercialism  in  government. 

At  the  Republican  convention  the  effort 
was  fettered  and  entangled.  Mr  Roose- 
velt stood  for  one  n-^pect  of  the  people's 
cause  against  privilege.  Bui  l  undamentally 
his  position  was  false.  The  Progressive 
movement  to  wrest  the  Government  from 
excessive  tariffs  and  from  business  con- 
trol had  been  neglected  and  insulted 
by  him  during  its  period  of  struggle. 
His  effort  at  leadership  came  too  late. 
And  there  was  the  very  essence  of  bossism 
in  his  manner  and  method  and  tempera- 
ment. Mis  personal  popularity  carried 
him  far  toward  defeating  Mr.  Taft.  But 
the  standpat  lines  held  their  entrenched 
position  against  so  personal  an  assault. 

The  American  people  have  not  lost  their 
sense  of  humor;  and  many  of  them  could 
not  keep  from  smiling  at  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  his  ferocious  attack  on  his  own  error 
of  four  \  ears  ago,  an  error  for  which  he  did 
nut  apologize  to  us,  but  he  proceeded  to 
substitute  himself  for  it  — an  error  that 
now  meant  the  reversal  of  human  progress 
itself!  His  vehemence  was  not  entirely 
convincing.  The  situation  smacked  of 
the  comic  as  well  as  of  the  tragic.  Let 
us  hope,  too,  that  a  new  conscience  about 
"tainted"  delegates  (especially  from  the 
Southern  Stales)  was  bom  out  of  that 
fierce  wrangle. 

In  truth  there  was  much  fury  and  much 
fear  that  was  artificial  at  Chicago.  The 
deep  note  of  sincerity  was  lacking.  It  was 
in  the  main  an  unseemly  personal  combat. 
No  duellists  ever  lacked  "  a  great  principle" 
when  they  fought;  and  on  any  battlefield 
you  can  pick  up  a  great  principle  or  two 
as  soon  as  you  see  the  enem>  coming.  In 
fact  it  is  easy  to  acquire  them  anywhere 
when  you  are  in  the  fighting  mood. 

Thus  Mr.  Taft  won  —  to  lose,  the  Vro- 
gressives  were  defeated,  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  stands  as  the  parly  of  re- 
action. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  promptly  set  out  to  organ- 
ize a  new  party,  a  task  that,  with  his  larg^ 


personal  following,  he  might  hopefully 
have  undertaken  if  the  Democratic  con- 
vention had  had  as  bad  fortune  as  the 
Republican. 

But  the  same  impulse  of  the  people 
struggling  for  expression  at  Baltimore  as 
at  Chicago,  struggled  sincerely  and  it 
found  a  real  leader  in  Governor  Wibon. 
The  hungry  horde  and  the  temperament- 
all)  commercial  elements  of  the  convention 
died  very  hard.  But  they  lost  And  the 
real  voice  of  the  people  was  heard  iliere. 

The  Progressives,  therefore,  fighting  in 
each  convention  from  the  same  impulse 
failed  to  capture  the  Republican  party 
but  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Democratic 
party;  and  the  future — the  immediate 
future  and  a  fair  chance  for  a  hmger 
season  —  seems  easily  within  its  reach. 
The  Democratic  party  stands,  under 
Governor  Wilson's  leadership,  as  the 
party  of  progress. 


THE  CONVENTIONS  AS  GREAT 
SHOWS 

WHENEVER  national  conven- 
tions are  supplanted  by  other 
machinery  there  will  perish  from 
the  earth  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  nothing 
in  the  world  surpasses.  The  two  conven- 
tions of  this  year  were  dramas  which,  in  the 
spectacular  brilliancy  with  which  they 
delighted  the  eye  and  the  suspense  with 
which  they  engaged  the  mind  and  theemo> 
tions,  deserve  to  rank  with  great  scenes 
in  history. 

At  Chicago  and  at  Baltimore  strong 
men  fought  a  frenzied  fight  as  thousands 
looked  on.  There  is  something  that  stirs, 
as  nothing  else  can  stir,  in  the  sight  of  a 
struggle  fought  out  before  the  physical 
eye.  We  may  wait  with  much  interest  to 
hear  the  outcome  of  a  contest  in  which 
great  stakes  are  involved,  but  it  is  when  the 
fight  takes  place  visibly  in  a  circumscribed 
arena  that  it  thrills.  A  national  nominat- 
ing convention  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
thrills  left  in  a  rather  matter-of-fact  world. 

The  Baltimore  fight  was  the  better  of 
the  two  shows;  and  pnibably  it  has  never 
been  equalled.  Ten  thousand  ball-games 
rolled  into  one  would  be  tame  compared 
with  it;  no  joust  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
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provided  such  moments  of  suspense;  the 
Colosseum  at  Kome  never  echoed  such  a 
riot  of  cheering. 

Make  no  such  mistake  as  to  think  of  it 
as  an  intellectual  contest.  There  wn^ 
splendid  oratory,  quite  surprising  bril- 
liancy of  oratory  —  mostly  feats  of  prowess 
in  the  hurling  of  a  thriUing  defiance,  the 
loosing  of  a  trenchant  phrase,  mighty 
swords  flashing  for  a  moment  in  thrust 
and  parry  above  the  melee.  But  it  was 
more  a  physical  struggle,  a  cont^t  of  en- 
durance, lung  power,  and  nerve  strength. 
The  first  requisite  of  a  delegate  was  to  be 
able  to  go  without  sUep  and  without  food 
and  drink;  to  yell  and  wave  things  for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes;  to  stay  in  his 
place  twelve  hours;  to  keep  his  feet  during 
a  stampede  and  to  buflfet  his  wa\  through 
the  press;  to  watch  every  move  of  the 
enemy  under  the  trying  light  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  arc  lamps  in  the  ceaseless  activity 
of  20,000  frenzied  people;  to  hear  enough 
to  kntjw  what  was  poing  on.  with  ears 
cracked  by  the  roar  of  hours  of  turmoil, 
and  to  be  as  fresh  when  the  weird  daylight 
stole  again  into  the  hall  as  when  it  had 
departed. 

Baltimore  began  decorously;  a  thousand 
respectable  gentlemen  sitting  with  con- 
siderable composure  in  the  midst  of  a 

throng  of  19,000  spectators  of  equal  prr>- 
priety  of  appearance  and  conduct,  among 
them  many  fashionably-gowned  women. 
iVtany  of  the  men  kept  on  their  coats  for 
half  a  :  some  even  retained  their  collars 
well  into  the  session,  but  when  real  work 
was  under  way  the  scene  was  one  of  a  gang 
of  disheveled  railroad  "hands"  in  a  gen- 
eral riot.  There  were  frequently  periods 
"f  an  hour  when  no  articulate  voice  could 
be  heard,  while  the  ear  was  stunned  by  the 
roar  of  mingled  approval  and  rage. 

It  was  holloing,  yelling,  screaming,  roar- 
ing. r.uM-d  to  the  Mth  power.  the\  "hol- 
lered," simply  hollered  for  an  hour  at  a 
time.  When  a  telling  speech  was  success- 
fully shouted  or  a  significant  vote  was 
^^'t^^i.  they  carried  banners  up  and  down 
and  around  the  aisles:  they  reared  mam- 
f^^^ih  pictures  of  candidates  against  the 
galleries;  they  sent  up  toy  balloons,  and 
tossed  piifecms  into  the  air;  they  carried 
^  girl  about  the  hall;  men  and  women  shied 
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hats  throuizh  the  air;  horns  whistles,  and 
infernal  contrivances  without  name  con- 
tributed to  the  diabolical  din. 

The  wonder  of  it  was  that  what  looked 
like  a  general  riot  really  managed  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  an  electoral  assem- 
bly. Straight  through  all  the  din,  men 
voted  steadily  for  the  man  of  their  choice. 
Everybody  was  doing  his  best  to  stampede 
everybody  else,  but  when  it  came  to  his 
own  vote,  he  preserved  his  composure. 

Every  one  who  saw  either  of  the  National 
Conventions  of  1912  got  there  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  explosive 
energy.  Beforehand,  no  one  could  have 
imagined  that  the  world  contained  so  many 
foot-pounds  of  power  as  suddenly  broke 
out  upon  the  sufTering  air  when  the  State  of 
Delaware  yielded  to  the  State  of  New  jer- 
sey for  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  W  ilson 
or  when  Tammany's  ninety  votes  were 
given  to  Champ  Clark.  One  was  a  Kra- 
katoa,  the  other  a  .Mt.  Pelee;  only  a 
volcanic  explosion  could  release  such  a 
noise. 

But  there  was  another  feature  of  both 

conventions  that  no  one  present  at  them 
will  ever  forget,  and  that  was  the  ability 
of  a  mob  of  apparently  crazy  men  to  sus- 
tain the  stress  of  terrific  onslaught  with- 
out flinching.  "  Demonstration"  followed 
"demonstration"  and  passed  into  "counter 
demonstration,"  without  altering  a  vole. 
Uproar  that  shattered  the  voice  a  new 
chairman  every  five  minutes,  and  wore  out 
fresh  platoons  of  police  every  hour;  the 
efTorts  of  hands  drowned  under  the  vocal 
iiin,  and  the  chromatic  clamor  of  banners 
assailed  the  delegates  and  left  them 
stubborn  at  their  posts  At  Chicago,  they 
stood  pat  to  the  end.  At  Baltimore,  they 
changed,  but  they  refused  to  stampede. 
They  changed  slowly,  and  only  under  the 
slowly  increasing  realization  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  the  right  man. 

Apart  from  the  result,  either  at  Chicago 
or  at  Baltimore,  apart  from  the  question 
whether  a  better  method  of  nomination 
can  be  found,  it  is  certain  that  those  who 
went  to  the  conventions  this  year  will 
never  forget  the  magnificent  amplitude  of 
the  picture  and  the  tense  dramatic  strain 
of  a  scene  animated  by  the  unchained 
passion  of  a  nation. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  PRESIDENCY  DO  TO  THE  PRESIDENT? 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  WHEN  HE  RETIRED  FROM  THE  PRESIDFNCV 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  PRESIDENCY  DO  TO  THE  PRESIDENT? 

MR.  TAFI  AS  HE  IS  TO-DAY 


MR.  CAKL  R.  GRAY 

WHO  FFCENTI  Y  SITCFEDED  MR.  LOl  IS  W.  HII.L  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CREAT  NORTH- 
ERN RAH  ROAD  LI'ON  MR.  MILL's  RETIREMENT  TO  THE  CHAIRMANSHIP  OE  THE  BOARD  OF 
DIRECTORS 
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THE  HON.  DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 

WHOSE  RECENT  REPLY  TO  THE  LANDED  OPPONENTS  OF  WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT  WAS: 

"They  come  here,  when  we  are  tr>'ing  lo  recover  some  part  of  this  pillaged  property  for  the 
poor  for  whom  it  was  originally  given,  and  they  venture,  with  their  hands  dripping  with  the  fat  of 
sacrilege,  to  accuse  us  of  robbery  of  Ciod." 


Cofjyri^'l.l  by  r»i.h  Brot..  N.  Y 

MR.  F.  T.  GATES 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD  AND  PROMOTER  OF  A  NEW  ERA  IN  RURAL 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  |Sm  p>c*  ««•) 
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THE  LATE  SIR  LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA 

WHO  ACHIEVED  INTERNATIONAL  DISTINCTION  AS  A  PAINTER  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORICAL 
SUBJECTS  IN  THE  CLASSICAL  STYLE,  AND  WHO  RECEIVED  ESPECIAL  HONOR  IN  ENGLAND, 
WHERE  HE  RECENTLY  DIED 
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MR.  THOMAS  HARDY 


ANEW  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  VENERABLE  AND  DISTINGUISHED  ENGLISH  NOVELIST  WHO  IN 
HIS  73RD  YEAR  RECENTLY  BEWAILED  THE  DECLINE  OF  LITERARY  ART  IN  THE  GREAT 
VOLUME  OF  CONTEMPORANEOUS  WRITINGS 
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THE  REAL  "PROGRESSIVES"  -  IN 
THE  COUNTRY 

THE  article  about  country  schools 
by  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates,  chairman  of 
the  General  Education  Board, 
published  in  this  number  of  the  World's 
Work*  has  this  significance  in  addition 
to  its  clear-cut  analysis  and  its  pointing 
to  a  remedy.  The  General  Education 
Board  has  set  to  work,  in  its  usual  method- 
ical and  careful  way,  to  establish  one  ur 
more  model  country  schools  as  well  as  to 
apply  the  best  educational  methods  thus 
f;ir  worked  out  to  one  or  more  coun- 
tr>  scliools  that  now  exist.  The  word 
"school"  hardly  fits  such  a  group  of 
activities  as  this  plan  contemplates;  for 
the  'school-yard  must  be  as  bij^  as  the 
communitv ."  and  everv  teachable  person 
will  becunic  a  part  oi  the  neighborhood 
activity.  Childien  will  of  course  be  taught 
(not  caught,  confined,  and  branded)  but 
the  grown  folks  also  will  receive  and  give 
instruction  and  inspiration. 

What  Mr.  Gates  modestly  calls  a  dream 
is  not  a  dream:  an  approximation  to  it 
has  been  worked  out,  in  small  measure  at 
least,  in  a  number  of  niral  communities. 
And  tliere  is  no  part  ul  American  activity 
.  to  which  a  higher  purpose  or  a  finer  zeal 
are  given  than  to  this  very  problem. 
More  high  purpose  and  more  zeal  are 
needed.  In  what  other  way  can  the  best 
men  and  women  among  us  better  serve? 

Great  results  come  slowly.  But  nobody 
who  knows  American  life  and  knows  the 
wide-spread  earnestness  (jf  this  country- 
movement  can  doubt  that  we  have  defi- 
nitely entered  a  new  era  of  activity — 
the  era  of  building-up  the  land  and  the 
people  who  till  it. 

WHY  NOT  A  FEW  FREE  PORTS? 

WHY  does  not  one  of  the  political 
parties  propose  the  establish- 
ment qI  a  few  free  ports  and  a 
few  free  manufacturing  zones?  The  ^ea 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  nobody,  yet 
what  a  popular  idea  it  would  as>urcdl\ 
prove!  Why  not  allow  American  manufac- 
turers to  establish  shops  at  certain  desig- 
nated ports,  into  which  the  raw  materials 


for  their  productions  would  be  admitted 

duty  free,  to  be  manufactured  into  articles 
of  export?  Such  a  "  Freihafen"  as  the 
German  Government  has  established  at 
Hamburg,  immensely  augmenting  the 
commercial  importance,  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  prosperity,  of  the  city  would 
be  a  boon  to  many  classes  of  manu- 
facturers, compelled  now  to  pay  a  fine  on 
every  piece  of  raw  material  which  they 
presume  to  think  tiiey  can  manufacture 
as  well  as  a  German  or  a  Briton. 

The  idea  lias  no  bearing  un  Lhe  question 
between  a  piotective  tariff  and  free  trade. 
It  means  only  that  where  Americans  find 
themselves  able  to  turn  raw  materials 
into  fmished  articles  for  general  con- 
sumption, they  may  do  it,  without  paying 
a  h^vy  tax  on  their  enterprise.  Why,  on 
any  tariff  theory,  should  raw  wool,  or 
rubber,  or  coffee,  or  silk,  or  lumber,  which 
comes  here  to  be  manufactured  for  Euro- 
pean use  (because  our  methods  are  more 
scientific  and  our  workmen  better)  —  why 
should  it  be  subject  to  an  assessment 
merely  for  sojourning  in  the  land  of  the 
free  for  a  few  weeks?  Why  should  an 
American  manufacturer  be  fined  for  pre- 
suming to  think  he  can  manufacture  as 
well  as  a  Frenchman,  and  incidentally 
make  a  little  money  for  himself  and  give 
thousands  of  workingmen  employment? 

Is  there  no  one  with  vision  to  see  rising, 
under  provision  made  by  enlightened 
commercial  genius,  two  or  three  great 
reservations,  where  big  bonded  warehouses 
open  their  doors  free  for  material  for  cloth- 
makers,  ship-builders,  which  mammoth 
factories  turn  into  products  for  the  ends 
of  the  earth?  Any  of  the  material  which, 
after  manufacture,  goes  out  of  the  fiee 
zone  into  our  tariff-" protected"  states 
would  still  pay  duty;  only  that  which 
straiglUway  went  away  out  of  the  country 
again  would  not  be  brought  under  the 
attention  of  customs-ofiicers. 

Onlv  under  some  such  arrangement  can 
America  expect  to  compete  with  free- 
trade  England,  or  the  free  ports  of  Ger- 
many. The  time  is  specially  opportune 
to  tr\  it,  now  that  the  opening  of  the 
I'aiiama  C-anal  inspires  us  to  liope  for 
something  more  like  a  great  naiions 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  workl. 
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A  W  ASTE  OF  75  MILLIONS  A  YEAR  sion  system  are  83  cents  for  baling  and. 

THLRt  ,s  a  way  to  save  $75,000,000  ^'^  j^'al^  Thul  tte  me^%''c^ 

a  year  by  ihc  propter  handling;  of  ^^^^^            ^^^^^^     ^  ^ 

the    cotton^rop.    1  lie    grower  economic  waste  on  an  av^«  cr» 

takes  his  cotton  to  the  gim  and  there  it  is  ^n.  ^^  ^ 

"^Thi  iL'ur^^^  '^^'-•y  "-^^ 

51.    I  he  local  freight  charge  is  $0  cents.  ^^^^              ^  ^ 
insurance  15  cents,  drayage  to  the  ware-  j^^,^.^^^.^,      compresses.   The  gnLrs 
house  10  cents,  we.ghmg  .0  cents,  ware-  ,,,,,kened  from  so  expensive 
house  charge  50  cents  commts^  to  the  ,,eeptance  of  an  existing  evil,  and  the 
actor  who  sells 't     50  -  so  tha  .  by  the  .^^^  ^^^^^     .^^^^  ^ 
time  the  grower  has  sold  the  bale  It  has  ,^        j„    economically  productive 
cost  hun  $3.83  in  handling  charges.    In  ent^rpVises    Another  waste  is  in  road- 
other  words,  out  of  the  $50  for  which  his  1    1         'a    -n-     j  n        j  • 
uiiKi  wviud,  uu^  zl                 wiHwu  i^u,y,ng    ^  niillinn  dollars  a  day  is  spent 

factor  seDs  It  to  the  cotton  merchant  or  .^e  United  biaies  in  buUding  rJads; 

exporter    he  grower  ge  s  on  >•  U^.i,.  gpyemment  engineer  esttmtte  that 

But  that  >s  not  all     NX  hen  he  American  ^^j^^           practically  wasted, 

factor  se  s  It  for  Sso  a  bale,  the  Liverpool  u,f                  „4     t    *:  ^    f  u 

,  ,      T  *v  jj     •   \  il  oy  the  stud''  nnd  adoption  of  such 

imponer  iwno  seu  ine  wona  price;  Duys  ^^^^j,^ 

as  these,  the  prodi'-ious  wastes  of 

he  same  tale  for  »6o.    In.lan  ly  youay,  ^^^^.^ 

Amencan  exporter  s  P«>"«-  /o"  ^^y^  ^  „«ton*uKlIing  is  only  an  ex- 

wrong:  only  f>]  of  that  Sio  dififrence  is   .      (  o    •  J  \^ 

exporter  s  profit,    i  iirec  dollar,  more  pay  ^f^,                      onsanizatum  they 

the  ffeight  to  Uveipool;  another  ddUr  dc  dunmated. 
pays  the  charges  at  Livcrp(K)l;  75  cents 

the  marine  insunncf—  S3.7S  of  compara-  WHAT  IS  A  CLEARING  HOUSE? 

tively  inescapable  charge  out  of  the  JJio.  j      j]^^  so<alled  moncv-trust  investi- 

leaving  $4.23  to  be  accounted  lor  by  I   g^^j^j^^            ^j^^.  j-^.t  steps  of  the 

1.  Fixed  charge  for  tare.  6  per  cent,  of  1  committee  was  to  inquire  into  the 
tro»  weight  l3.fe  workings  of  the  New  York  Gearing 

a.  Dnyage  to  local  compress  .   .   .      .1$  House.   What  is  a  clearing  house?  The 

3.  Compress  fees  25  general   impression   seems   to   be  that 

4.  Probable  loss  in  weight  2^  clearing  house  ccrtilkaics  are  issued  only 

T  in  limes  of  acute  trouble  to  take  the  place 

^'^^  of  money,  and  that  they  are  artificial 

Practically  all  these  items  are  economic  money  made  to  order  without  any  security, 

waste.    Why  should  the  cotton  not  be  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever>'  commercial 

compressed  at  the  gin  and  be  properly  city  in  the  country  has  a  clearing  house, 

covered  with  light,  tight  burlap  instead  Its  bu:»iness  is  to  facilitate  the  interchange 

of  ragged  jute  bagging,  thereby  saving  of  credit  amongst  the  banks  in  that  city 

all  but  a  fraction  of  item  i  and  all  of  items  and  to  strengthen  them  in  their  relation- 

2.  3,  and  4?  The  answer  is,  it  is  done,  ship  to  banks  outside.  In  principle  it 
universally,  in  Egy  pt  and  on  a  small  scale  is  simply  an  addition  to  the  economical 
in  the  United  States.  machinery  of  banking. 

The  proper  system  of  handling — square  The  New  York  Clearing  House  is,  of 

bale  compression  at  the  gin  —  can  so  course,  much  the  biggest  in  the  country, 

reduce  the  costs  that  the  grower  will  It  was  organized  in          its  membership 

receive  $49.15  a  bale,  instead  of  only  is  voluntary;  to  be  a  member,  a  bank  must 

I46.15,  Of  a  saving  of  f  ^  a  bale.  The  have  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars  and  must 

fixed  charges  under  the  wasteful  ccjmpress  undergo  an  examination  as  to  its  soNency; 

system  are  5^.8,  for  balm;,'  plus  Sio  for  64  of  the  la ri.'e'-t  banl;s  and  tni«.t  companies 

handling  hv  the  «  yn(irter.  or  Si  i  !^=l  in  ail;  are  members;  the\  p:^'   .m  admission  fee 

the  fixed  chargc:>  under  the  gin  comprcs-  of  $^,ouo  if  their  capital  is  less  than 
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f 5,000^000  and  $7,500  if  it  is  langer; 

there  i<  an  annual  k-vv  of  $200  for  expenses, 
and  members  may  be  assessed  for  more 
if  necessary,  its  administratiun  is  in 
the  hands  of  five  committees  of  which 
the  Clearing  House  Committee  holds  the 
real  power.  At  the  present  time  it  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  Franli  A.  Vanderlip,  James 
G.  Cannon,  Walter  E.  Frew,  Richaitl 
Delafield.  and  Otto  T.  Bannaid. 

This  committee  has  the  power  to  fix 
the  charge  for  the  collection  of  out-of- 
town  checks,  which  at  present  is  one  tenth 
of  I  per  cent,  with  the  minimum  of  ten 
cents.  This,  however,  is  not  really  a  very 
important  part  of  the  Clearing  House 
Committee's  business.  Its  main  business 
goes  on  every  day.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  all  the  credits  and  debits  of  the 
banks  in  the  association  are  exchanged  on 
the  lloor  of  the  Clearing  llcjuse  and  within 
an  hour  or  so  it  is  known  exactly  how  mucii 
of  the  business  of  the  day  preceding  has 
created  a  credit  for  each  bank  and  how 
much  has  created  a  debit.  Notice  is  sent 
out  tu  the  banks  and  between  12.30,  and 
1.30  o'clock  every  day  all  the  debtor 
banks  must  pay  their  balances  in  gold, 
lepal  tender,  or  Clearing  House  certificates. 
At  1.30,  the  members  who  have  a  credit 
balance  receive  it. 

This  is  the  daily  loutine.  in  the  New 
York  Clearing  House  the  annual  clearings 
(that  is.  the  balances  that  are  settled  each 
day  between  12.30  and  1.30  through  this 
a»ociation)  have  run  in  recent  years  to 
about  100  billion  dollars.  In  191 they 
were  92  billions  and  in  the  preceding  year, 
102  billions.  I  his  is  about  three  fifths 
of  the  total  clearings  of  the  country. 

This  word  "clearings"  means  this: 
If,  for  instance,  on  a  certain  day,  the 
business  of  a  bank  has  resulted  in  its 
owing  a  million  dollars  to  other  banks,  the 
"clearing"  of  these  transactions  through 
the  association  in  the  morning  will  show 
that  fact.  This  bank,  therefore,  will  have 
to  pay  this  million  dollars  to  the  asso- 
ciation between  12.30  and  1.30  on  the 
next  day,  and  the  various  other  banks 
will  receive  their  due  proportion  of  this 
credit  from  the  association.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  having  to  adjust  a  dozen  or  a 
hundred  different  little  credit  balances. 
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this  bank  will  have  only  the  one  adjust- 
ment to  make,  namel\'  that  of  the  Clearing 

House  Association.  1  hus  this  clearing 
process  is  merely  a  mechanical  economy 
in  time,  labor»  and  trouble. 

11 

Clearing  House  cerliticaies  are  not  the 
same  as  the  Gearing  House  loan  certificates 
which  are  issued  in  times  of  panic  and 

which  pass  for  mone>'.  The  regular  Clear- 
ing House  certificates  are  not  negotiable 
except  between  the  members  of  the 
Clearing  House  Association.  The  method 
of  making  them  is  very  simple.  The 
Clearing  House  receives  and  stores  gold 
coin,  United  States  legal  tender,  note&, 
or  other  Government  notes,  places  them 
in  its  vaults,  and  issues,  instead  ot  them. 
Clearing  House  certificates,  which  pass  to 
and  fro  amongst  the  banks  themselves 
in  the  settlement  of  balances. 

In  times  of  panic,  a  different  kind  of 
certificate  is  issued.  Instead  of  accepting 
gold  or  legal  tender  as  security,  the  Clear- 
ing House  agrees  to  accept,  from  its  mem- 
bers, for  deposit  with  a  specially  appointed 
loan  committee,  securities  and  commercial 
paper,  against  which  this  committee  issues 
certificates  which  pass  for  a  sort  of  emer- 
gency currency  amongst  the  banks  that 
are  members  of  the  association.  These 
are  loan  certificates.  The  amounts  of 
this  kind  of  loan  certificates  that  have 
been  issued  in  various  crises  have  been : 


i860      .  • 

•         7»375.<»o  at  7  P^r  cent 

1861    .  . 

.    .   33,589,000  at  6  "  " 

1863    .  . 

1 1,471,000  at  6    "  '* 

1864    .  . 

l7,728,iKxj  at  6 

1873  .  - 

.    .    26,$6j,ooo  at  7    '*  " 

1884  .  . 

.    .    24,91  $,000  at  6  " 

1800 

16,64!; ,000  at  6 

1893 

.    4i,49t),(:Miu  at  0    '*  " 

.  101,060,000  at  6  "  '* 

By  its  issuing  loan  certificates  in  times 
of  trouble,  the  Qearing  hlouse  Committee 

becomes  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee. 
In  other  words,  it  usurps,  for  the  time 
being,  the  power  to  create  what  is  prac- 
tically money.  To  meet  an  emergency 
it  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and 
becomes  a  maker  of  currency.  There  is 
no  authority  for  this  function  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
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this  sort  of  issue,  which  has  come  to  be  a 
habit  in  times  uf  great  stress,  is  technically 
the  use  of  Governmental  power  or  of 
power  vested  in  national  banks  under  the 
national  bank  act.  Therefore,  the  Gear- 
ing House  certificates  are  not  made  for 
general  circulaticjn  but  are  for  Clearing 
House  purpoMiS  only. 

There  is  a  parallel,  to  a  ^rtain  extent, 
to  this  habit,  in  the  practice  in  England. 
In  more  than  one  serious  crisis.  Parlia- 
ment has  suspended  the  operation  of  the 
bank  law  so  as  to  pennit  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  its  notes  above  the 
legal  limit. 

Thus  clearinfT  houses  are  necessar\' 
fur  liie  ecununacal  carrying  on  of  the 
banking  business  of  the  country.  To 
strike  at  tfiein,  or  to  make  them  illegal, 
would  probably  effect  no  great  benefit 
and  would  certainly  lay  an  added  burden 
of  cost  upon  the  credit  facilities  of  the 
country. 

It  is  probably  not  necessar\',  how- 
ever, to  leave  to  the  clearing  house 
associations  the  power  to  issue  currency 
in  times  of  panic.  This  is  not  a  function 
that  the  clearing  houses  want  and  most  of 
those  who  exercise  this  power  would  be 
immensely  relieved  if  a  financial  system 
were  devised  to  make  such  emergency 
measures  unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  main  valid  criticism  of 
them  is  that  a  rreat  deal  of  discretion  is 
allowed  as  to  what  sccuriuc:>  or  commercial 
paper  shall  be  available  for  collateral 
security  in  times  of  need.  This  is  a 
dangerous  power  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  any  committee  or  any  individual;  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  discretionary 
power  underlies  the  whole  banking  s\  stem, 
not  onh  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all 
the  world.  A  bank  must  be  allmved  to 
exercise  its  discretion  in  the  lending  of 
the  funds  of  its  depositors  to  others. 


HAVE  AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITIES 
LESSENED  ? 

HAS  a  young  man  of  character  and 
brains  and  without  fortune  as 
good  a  chance  of  success  in  the 
United  States  as  the  same  kind  of  >oung 
man  had  thirty  years  ago?  You  can't 


prove  that  he  has  or  that  he  has  not,  and 
your  guess  will  depend  on  \\hat  business 
or  trade  or  profession  you  know  most 
about,  somewhat  on  what  part  of  the 
United  States  you  live  in  and  somewhat  on 
your  own  temperament. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that 
the  trusts  have  narrowed  opportunity. 
But,  if  they  have  narrowed  it  in  some 
ways,  they  have  surely  widened  it  in  oth«s; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  strike  a  balance. 
You  may  hear,  too,  in  many  circles  that 
the  old  professions,  especially  medicine 
and  the  law.  are  more  crowded  than  they 
ever  were  before.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  n  number  of  new  professions. 
^  ou  ma>  iiear  that  it  constantly  requires 
larger  capital  to  become  a  merchant  or  a 
manufacturer.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  much  more  capital  at  the  service  of 
capable  men  of  character,  and  credit  is 
better  organized.  Thus  you  may  argue 
pro  and  con;  and  so  complex  is  the  or- 
ganization of  activities  that  you  will  find 
a  clear  answer  difficult. 

Yet  two  important  facts  do  stand  out. 
One  is  that  gpod  training  helps  a  young 
man  to  success  and  good  training  for 
most  pursuits  is  easier  to  get  than  it  was 
a  generation  ago.  The  untrained  man 
surety  has  a  heavier  handicap  as  the  years 
go  on.  The  other  fact  is  that  the  increas- 
ing applications  of  scientific  knowledge 
increase  the  number  of  opportunities  for 
trained  men.  As  good  a  general  con- 
clusion as  one  can  reach  is  that  trained 
men  have  more  opportunities  and  un- 
trained fewer.  In  agriculture,  for  instance, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  occupations, 
this  principle  holds  good. 

II 

Of  course  the  kind  of  opportunity  is  as 
important  as  the  number  of  opportunities. 
Any  capable  man  can  earn  a  living  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  But  are  the 
chances  lessening  for  the  man  of  fair 
ability  "to  become  his  own  boss?"  That's 
the  real  question.  There  may  be  more  wdl- 
to-do  and  even  prosperous  ** hired  men." 
but  is  the  opportunity/ p.''  ^inp;  for  men  to 
c<  immand  their  own  tune  and  tc*  work  out 
their  own  personalities  as  they  wish? 

1 1  is  fair  to  remember  that  in  any  genera- 
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tkm  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  their 

own  bosses  without  making  a  mess  of 
the  job  are  few.  Still,  a  democracy  de- 
mands and  ought  to  see  to  it  that  as  many 
men  as  possible  have  such  an  opportunity. 
Many  a  man  had  rather  be  his  own  master 
with  a  very  modest  success  —  so  modest 
that  others  might  call  him  n  failure  — 
ihan  to  :>acriiice  hii>  own  individuaiUy 
with  a  btrge  financial  gain.  Mr.  John 
Muir,  the  natuialist.  said  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Ham'man  when  they  first  met: 

"  1  am  a  richer  man.  Mr.  Harriman,  than 
you  are." 

"Yes?" 

"For  I  have  all  the  money  I  want,  and 

you  haven't." 

Mr.  Harriman  died  prematurely  in 
the  harness  of  great  financial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises;  and  Mr.  Muir,  who 
was  bom  earUer,  still  lives  to  wander 
through  the  forests  of  South  America 
and  Mrica  in  his  study  of  trees  and  to 
write  a  book  about  the  Yosemite  Valley 
that  interprets  it  as  few  of  the  earth's 
wonderlands  was  ever  interpreted. 

Both  these  men  were  their  own  masters 
but  with  a  difference. 

Thus  you  may  r^o  on  endlessly  debating 
the  passing  of  opportunity  and  never 
be  quite  sure  whether  it  is  really  passing 
or  only  changing  its  forms.  It  is  the  most 
important  que  tinn  that  can  arise  at  any 
time  in  a  democratic  society,  for  it  in- 
cludes most  of  the  political  and  social 
and  economic  subjects  that  we  wrangle 
about.  Perhaps  the  best  that  any  man 
can  do  is  to  ask  himself  whether  he  is 
working  out  his  own  car^r  for  his  own 
fullest  development  and  for  his  best 
service  to  his  fellows  oris  merely  the  slave 
of  the  accidental  circumstances  that  placed 
him  where  be  stands.  Whether  a  mnn 
may  be  his  own  master  yet  depends  mainl> 
on  the  man.  That  much  is  certain. 

If  the  range  and  kinds  of  opportunities 
that  offer  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  could  be  tabulated,  it  would 
most  likely  show  that  there  is  yet  no  lack 
of  good  chances  in  American  life  for  young 
fellows  who  arc  made  of  the  rii;ht  stuff  — 
the  stuff  that  stands  toil  and  is  not  iro' 
patient  of  steady  progress. 


A  UNIVERSITY  EXPOSITION 

MR.  CARL  BECK,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, conceived  the  idea  that  a 
systematic  study  of  the  university  would 
bring  about  a  better  inter-relation  of  its 
departments  and  thereby  make  The  whole 
ul^lltuUon  a  more  efficient  servant  of  the 
people.  The  first  step  that  he  suggested 
shouki  be  taken  toward  such  a  study  was 
3  "university  exposition"  —  a  miniature 
"  world  s  fair  of  learning  "  by  which  every 
department  should  reveal  to  every  other 
de|)artment  the  scope  and  efficiency  of 
its  work 

ihe  exposition  was  held  and  was  an 
enthusiastic  success.  In  only  13,000  feet 
of  fkx>r  space  its  managers  crowded  55 
exhibits.  Interest  was  stimulated  by  a 
festive  investiture  of  electric  Ughts  and 
red  and  white  bunting  and  music  by  the 
university  band.  The  hum  of  motors 
and  the  sputter  uf  wireless  apparatus  gave 
a  pleasing  air  of  exilement  to  the  hall. 
Thousands  of  people  paid  25  cents  for 
admission  and  learned  much  of  the  won- 
ders of  modem  science  and  education 
from  the  undergraduates  who  "demon- 
strated" and  explained  the  exhibits  they 
had  prepared. 

In  the  booth  of  the  hydraulic  engmeers, 
for  example,  a  miniature  pump  took  water 
from  a  reservoir  and  forced  it  through 
pipes  meters,  and  mill  wheels.  The 
structural  engineering  department  ex- 
hibited blue  prints  and  tracings  of  all 
types  of  bridges;  and  reinforced  concrete 
arches,  dams,  and  retaining  walls  were 
made  real  by  beautifully  constructed 
models.  Maps,  profiles,  and  models  in 
masonry,  designed  by  students,  illustrated 
the  principles  of  railroad  engineering. 
'Ihe  mechanical  en<iinecrin£^  exhibit  con- 
tamed  a  working  model  of  the  baiilcsiup 
Maim,  illustrating  the  method  by  which 
it  was  raised;  and  a  complete  model, 
several  feet  square,  of  a  steam  laboratory 
with  all  its  engines  and  machinery.  Ail 
the  materials  that  are  used  in  roads  and 
pavements  were  on  display,  having  been 
collected  by  students  on  inspection  trips 
antl  from  manufacturers  At  the  elec- 
trical   engineering   exhibit    a  complete 
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wireless  station  sent  messages  for  the 

crowd . 

Powerful  microscopes  revealed  the  un- 
seen workings  of  plant  and  animal  cells, 
tKe  mechanical  basis  of  heredity  in  the 
division  of  the  cells  and  their  life  histories 
as  seen  by  botanists.  In  the  medical 
school  one  might  see  his  pulse  actuallv 
draw  a  wavy  line  on  a  lanip-blaciicd 
cylinder,  or  see  an  artificial  muscle  illus- 
trate the  theory  of  muscular  contraction. 
Models  in  wax  showed  the  man'elous 
construction  of  the  human  nervous  sys- 
tem and  of  the  e>  e  and  the  ear.  Ps>chol- 
ogists,  with  bright  colored  bits  of  woolen 
yam,  tested  the  visitors'  color  sense  and, 
with  other  devices,  their  proneness  to  opti- 
cal illusion.  In  the  bacteriological  exhibit 
tubes  of  leprosy  culture*  were  displayed, 
and  plates  containing  the  bacteria  re- 
sponsible for  tuberculosis,  lock-jaw,  diph- 
theria, typhoid,  hxdrophobia,  and  cholera. 
A  guinea  pig  posed  as  an  example  of  the 
effects  of  pathological  bacteria. 

Another  booth  showed  the  work  done 
in  zoology.  The  forest  products  labora- 
tory dealt  with  the  wfrk  in  wood  and 
forest  preservation  by  siiou  ing  samples  of 
treated  and  untreated  materials. 

The  studies  in  journalism,  Hebrew  and 
Hellenistic  Greek,  the  Clas^^ic?.  and  Ger- 
man were  apprupriatelv  represented  b\ 
books,  charts,  and  manuscripts  that  were 
explained  by  boys  dressed  in  Oriental^ 
and  girls  dressed  in  German,  costume. 

The  agricultural  exhibit  included  many 
growing  things,  Irom  lambs  to  Percherons, 
and  from  newl)  sprouted  seeds  to  whole 
corn-stalks.  Plots  several  feet  square 
of  growing  grains  explained  the  actual 
process  cmpl()\ed  in  producing  pedigree 
tvpes  and  the  value  of  seed  corn  te^tmg 
and  of  rotation.  Tlie  poultry  exhibit 
contained  natural  and  artificial  incubators 
and  the  r  v  -  invented  electfobator. 
("Ihick-^  .Hid  tlucklnics  chirped  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  bleating  ot  blooded  sheep 
and  the  lowing  of  cattle.  The  cream  of 
the  state's  animal  aristocracy  was  there 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  animal  husbandry. 
In  the  dairv  exhibit  a  "life  si^c"  model  of 
a  cheese  showed  by  its  ditterent  colored 
sections  the  relative  producticm  of  the 
different  states,  Wisconsin  leading  with 


neariy  half  the  total  amount  for  the 

United  States. 

Live  pigeons  and  mice  illustrated  the 
principles  and  laws  of  heredity.  The 
economic  entomology  exhibit  contained 
specimens  of  insects  injurious  and  of 
insects  beneficial  to  man,  and  the  nielhfxls 
employed  in  exterminating  the  destruc- 
tive kinds.  Near  by,  attracting  great 
crowds,  was  a  model  farmhouse  and  an 
"orchard"  composed  of  geraniums.  The 
house  was  made,  complete  hv  the  girls 
in  the  department  of  Domestic  Science, 
aided  by  electricians,  who  supplied  a 
porch-light  and  dotted  the  '*orchanl" 
with  tiny  electric  bulbs  to  keep  frost  from 
the  ten  acre  lot  represented.  Soils  and 
fertilizer  tests  were  exhibited;  and  livin?! 
plants  told  of  the  diseases  and  lungi 
attacking  fiekl,  forest,  and  orchard.  A 
model  farmhouse^  with  complete  plumb- 
ing arrangements,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wire  fence  with  concrete  posts,  demon- 
strated the  possibilities  of  farm  life  im- 
provement. And  a  power  plant  capable 
of  running  both  washing  machine  and 
chums  demonstrated  that  farming  need 
not  be  aii  drudgery  for  men  or  women. 

Here  is  a  hint  to  those  collei^  that 
lack  a  hold  on  the  large  public  about  them, 
to  make  their  case  so  plain  and  so  pic- 
turesque that  no  one  can  be  indifferent  or 
doubtful  of  their  benefits. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION  ABROAD 

MR  ABRAHAM  FLIXM-RS 
comprehensive  report  on  "  Medical 
Education  in  Europe,"  recently 
issued  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  suggests 
several  points  in  which  America  may 
profitably  copy  European,  and  especially 
German,  models:  by  making  it  easy  for 
medical  students  and  young  doctors  to 
gain  access  to  public  and  private  hospitals; 
b>  developing  clinical  specialists  rather 
than  leaving  clinical  instruction  to  be  an 
incident  for  the  spare  moments  of  busy 
practitioners;  and  b\  simplifying  the 
courses  of  medical  ini>truction  so  that 
students  may  have  more  time  to  think 
broadly  and  deeply  on  the  subjects  that 
interest  them,  rather  than  continue  to 
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be  forced  to  hurry,  as  they  now  do,  from 

subject  to  subject  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
smattering  of  everything. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  matter 
in  the  report  is  Mr.  Flexner^s  condusion 
that  the  high  average  of  medical  knowledge 
in  the  profession  in  Germany  is  the  direct 
result  uf  rigorous  insistence  on  an  adequate 
education  prdlminary  to  entrance  in  the 
medical  schods.  Nine  years  of  such 
preparation  are  invariably  required.  They 
are  necessary  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause they  make  sure  thai  the  student 
will  be  grounded  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  have  acquired  the  habits  of  scientific 
thought;  and  second,  because  the  class- 
room instruction  is  so  highly  specializoi 
that  a  broad  preliminary  training  is 
essential  to  keep  the  students  from  being 
narrowed  by  it 

This  secondary  preparation  for  the 
medical  school  goes  to  the  root  of  one  of 
the  worst  evils  of  American  conditions. 
It  is  notorious  that  most  of  the  medical 
schools  in  this  country  are  below  a  re- 
spectable level  of  teaching  etTicienc>. 
And  they  exist  chiefly  by  the  patronage 
of  unprepared  students  —  young  men  who 
have  been  too  indolent  to  acquire  the 
labf)rious  groundwork  t)f  a  solid  education, 
or  who  are  impatient  to  be  quickly  in  the 
field  gathering  the  financial  rewards  of 
practice. 

Fur  these  last  named,  who  think  of 
their  calling  as  a  trade,  the  report  holds 
out  small  comfort.  "On  the  whole  the 
profession  is  not  financially  prosperous." 
And  rightly  so,  for  in  the  nature  of  things 
the  men  who  achieve  the  greatest  results 
in  the  science  of  alleviation  are  those  men 
who  are  called  to  it  by  high  ideals  of 
serv  ice  and  not  by  desire  for  gain.  And 
right  here  the  report  offers  a  little  sermon 
that  should  be  thoughtfully  considered: 
the  popular  theory  that  a  doctor  should 
charge  a  poor  man  for  being  healed 
and  a  rich  man  both  for  being  healed 
and  for  being  rich  has  worked  a  great 
injury  to  medical  progress.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  America  where,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  state  aid,  advance  in  medical 
science  and  practice  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  generosity  of  private  philan- 
thropists.  For  the  rich  man  of  whom  the 
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doctors  take  an  unreasonable  toll  is 
thereby  fnqi.ient!\  hardened  even  to  the 
most  legitimate  appeals  for  his  fmancial 
aid  in  the  endowment  of  hospitals  and 
labdratories. 

A  final  word  of  caution  and  exhortation 
to  the  common  man  gives  the  report  value 
to  a  wider  audience  than  the  technically 
interested  profession.  Beware  how  you 
choose  your  family  physician ;  require  that 
he  be  a  man  of  training  and  of  character. 
Hven  by  so  little  a  thing  as  this  every 
man  may  have  his  effect  in  raising  the 
standards  of  the  profession.  And  when 
>  ou  are  ill  and  in  a  hospital,  consent  that 
the  >'oung  doctor  may  examine  you,  under 
the  direction  of  your  own  physician,  for 
by  that  act  you  are  advancing  the  teach- 
ing of  medical  practice  by  the  most 
efficient  of  all  methods,  the  method  of 
hospital  demonstration. 

LENGTH  OF  DAYS 

ELIE  METCHNIKOFF,  he  who 
taught  the  world  more  about  the 
blood  and  its  method  of  doing  its 
work  than  had  ever  been  known  b^oro 
and  who  in  general  ranks  as  the  foremost 
of  biologists,  has  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
later  years  —  he  is  now  67  —  in  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  old  age  and  in  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  them. 

For  though  years  are  un:i\'ni(iable.  "old 
age"  is  a  disease.  I  he  bodily  conditions 
generally  observed  in  the  aged  are  patho- 
logical; the  palpably  old  man  is  dck. 
What  is  his  sickness"  The  answer  iv. 
Poison.  MctchnikofT  long  ago  located 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  in  the  colon  — 
which  he  regards  as  a  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless,  member,  like  the  vermiform 
appendix.  Here  flourish  colonies  of  mi- 
crobes whose  interference  bring  about 
senile  decay  —  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
atrophy  of  the  ner\'es.  and  the  rest  of  it. 
Here  are  secreted  the  dangerous  sub- 
stances which  Metchnikoi!  calls  indols 
and  phrenols. 

For  several  years  the  head  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute  has  recommended  the  habitual 
use  of  lactic  acid  as  a  destro\er  of  the 
inlestmal  enemies,  and  drinking  of  scien- 
tificall)  prepared  soured  milk  has  had  a 
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vogtfe  around  the  world.  He  now  an- 
nounces the  discovery  of  a  remedy  of 
greater :efficicsacy.-  The.  aim  of  the  lactic 
acid  treatment  was  to  carry  sugar  to  the 
colon.  This  the  sour  milk  treatment  did 
to  a  moderate  degree;  the  new  specific, 
which  Metchilfkoff  calls  "glycobacteria," 
is  a  microbe  which,  :>o  to  speak,  manu- 
factures sugar  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
watated. '  "  Glycobacteria  was  discovered 
by  one  of  Metchnikoff  s  assistant'^  in  thr 
intestines"  of  -  dogs  —  modem  science  goes 
to  strange  places  for  its  materia  medica. 

The>  Sunday  -Supplements  wi)r>n0W  be 
blossoming  forth  with  highlx'  colored 
articles  entitled  "  I  hc  Secret  of  Eternal 
Youth  Found  at  Last!  '  Vet,  however 
fantastic  may-  be  the  popular 'misrepre- 
sentation of  the  Paris  saVant's  discovery, 
the  sober  fact  is  that  scientific  nrvesti- 
f?ators  are  gravely  seeking^and  are  at  fually 
hnding  means  by  which  human  hie  may  be 
prolonged.  Already  sanitation,  improved 
surgery,  arid  antisepsis,  apart  from  all 
..  medicines,  have  appreciably  prolonged 
the  average  span  of  existence.  Now, 
biologists  are  hopefully  occupied  with  the 
delinite  task  of  combating  the  particular 
causes  6f  deteriorating  botlilN-  tissue,  the 
task  of  curing,  and  of  preventing,  "old 
age. "  There  is  nothing  far-fetched  in  the 
expectation  that  man's  term  of  life  may 
be  materially  lengtheftfed.  


♦•HUMANIZING"  A  DANGEROUS 

'     ■      ■       BUSlNtSS    ■'  " 

ONE  railroad  system  (by  no  means 
the  largest  in  the  United  States) 
reduced'  Its- average  of  aceidents 
in  the  sixteen  months  ending  April  30.  1912. 
by  107  in  the  number  of  p<Tsf)ns  killed  and 
by  3.996  in  the  number  of  perstms  injured. 

How  did  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Railway  do  k?  By  "humaniz- 
ing" the  situation  to  its  own  men.  The 
manntiement  appointed  Mr.  Ralph  C. 
Richards  to  check  the  alarming  and  costly 
increase  in  deaths  and  injuries-.  He  or- 
ganixed  Safety  Committees*  on  which  the 
men  ^ho  do  the  work  in  the  \  ards  nr  on 
the  road  have  a  majority  over  the  execu- 
tives whose  orders  they  obey.  These 
committees'' ha vfc  been*  encouraged  by 


every  means  to  inspect  the  railroad 
property  thoroughly,  on  company  time, 
and  to  report  all  defects  or  conditions  that 
tend  toward  accident. 

Then  Mr.  Richards  took  every  occa- 
sion to  impress  on  the  men  the  danger 
to  their  own  lives  that  lies  in  the  least 
carelessness.  A  printed  slip,  for  example, 
is  attached  every  month  to  every  man's  pay 
check,  with  such  reminders  on  it  as  these: 

Remember  that  it  is  better  to  cause  delay 

than  it  is  to  cause  an  accident. 

Better  be  careful  than  crippled. 

Every  time  an  employee  is  killed  or  injured 
it  brings  suffering  and  sorrow  to  himself  and 
his  family  and  necessitates  ilu  employing  of 
an  inexperienced  man  in  his  place,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  rbk  of  injury  to  all  other  employees. 

Report  men  who  are  reckless  and  careless 
and  disregard  safct>'  rules,  not  to  harm  them, 
but  to  help  them  and  to  prevent  injury  to 
thonisolvos  and  others;  it  may  be  you  who  will 
suffer  from  their  recklessness. 

Other  devices  were  used  to  remind  the  ' 
men  of  such  facts  as:  that  it  was  the  men 
and  iu)t  the  stockholders  or  officers  who 
were  being  killed  and  injured;  that  the 
men  and  their  families  benefited  most  by 
the  prevention  of  accidents  thnt  it  took 
less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than  to 
report  it;  that  the  greatest  risk  a  careful 
man  runs  is  the  carelessness  of  an  in- 
different fellow  workmen. 

The  results  of  this  policy  are  reflected 
most  impressively  in  the  following  itemized 
table.  An  increase  of  two  trackmen 
killed  was  recorded,  and  tlie  number  of 
bridgemen  killed  (thn  r^  was  the  same  as 
the  year  before;  but  ail  »othcr  items 
showed  decreases:  | 

DECREASE 
PER  CENT. 

27  fewer  trainmen  kilkd  53 

n>40  fewer  tninmcn  injured     ^  .    .  .44 
io  fewer  switchmen  killed^.    ...  41 
146  fewer  switchmen  injured     ...  17 
3  fewer  stalioiuiu-n  killed  -     ...  50 
148  fewer  staiionmcn  injured     .    .  t6 
1,044  fewer  trackmen  injured  .    .    .    .  4^ 
261  fewer  shop  and  R.  H.  men  injared  .  15 
f  fewer  other  employee  killed     .    .  7 
Tolal  rcJuvliuii  ol"  — 

45  fewer  employees  killed    ....  31 
3,708  fewer  employees  injured  ....  33 
9  fewer  passengers  killed   ....  4a 
301  fewer  passengers  injured     .   «   .  17 
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53  fewer  oth«r  persons  killed   .    .    .  i8 

87  fewer  other  persons  injured  ...11 
Total  of  107  fewer  persons  killed  .  .  23 
Total  of  3,996  fewer  persons  injured  .    .  29 

During  seven  of  these  months  no  trainmen 
were  killed. 

This  system,  so  full  of  promise,  has  now 
been  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania;  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western;  the 
Elgin,  Jdiet  &  Esstem;  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio;  the  Frisco  System;  the  New  York 
Central  Lines;  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
other  railroads.  Altogether,  it  is  as  hope- 
ful a  sign  of  better  protective  manage- 
ment as  recent  days  have  afforded. 


THE  CARIBBEAN  CAULDRON 

THE  "Piatt  Amendment"  has  been 
made  law  not  only  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  between  the 

L'niiid  States  and  Cuba,  but  bv  being 
formally  incorporated  among  the  itaiutes 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Cuba. 
The  fiiiht  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene, when  Cuba's  government  shows 
itself  unable  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  to  discharge  its  obligatfons,  is  un- 
questionable. Here  it  is: 

The  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  inter- 
vene for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  indepcn- 
denccv  the  maintenance  of  a  government 

adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  prop.riv. 
and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging 
the  obligations  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States, 
now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Cuba. 

A  right  is  a  thing  which  may  or  may  not 
be  availed  of.  Cuba  may  need  us,  with* 

out  our  needing  Cuba.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  rrdn  inistration  of  the  shameless 
J056  Mii'.uel  Gomez  and  his  precious  lieu- 
tenant, Oreites  Ferarra,  is  incapable  of 
preserving  order  and  undesirous  of  dis- 
charging obligations;  no  doubt  but  we 
have  the  legal  and  moral  ripht  to  inter- 
vene. Yet  we  may  well  hesitate  before 
concluding  that  intervention  must  take 
the  shape  of  occupation  —  for  if  we  were 
to  occupy  again,  it  would  almost  certainly 
he  a  permanent  occupation.  That  mav 
be  best;  to  that  we  may  iuvc  to  come, 
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but  there  should  be  no  haste  to  burden 
ourselves  with  another  piece  of  tropical 
territory  without  a  full  realization  of  what 
the  step  means. 

The  Cuban  situation,  though  truubk- 
some  of  itself,  is  part  of  a  problem  far 
bigpcr  —  the  problem  of  Latin  America; 
in  particular,  of  the  little  Central  Ameri- 
can and  island  states  which  a  member  of 
the  World's  Work  staff  describes  m  this 
number.  It  is  a  gigantic  task  of  con- 
structive statesmanship  that  awaits  the 
hand  of  some  genius  able  to  resolve  the 
Caribbean  confusion  into  orderly  civiliza- 
tion. The  interest  of  the  United  States 
is  vitally  involved  in  the  establishment  of 
order  and  re-^ponsibility  on  the  shores  of 
the  American  Mediterranean,  but  order 
is  not  to  be  established  by  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  magic  formula.  "The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,"  for  instance,  is  an  element 
in  the  problem,  not  its  solution.  "Annex- 
ation" is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  "pro- 
tectorate** means  anything  you  want  it 
to  mean.  "Federation"  would  only- 
transform  half  a  dozen  big  perplexities 
into  one  very  much  bigger  problem. 
"Control  of  finances"  might  serve  as  a 
palliative,  but  hardly  as  a  cure. 

In  short,  not  until  the  whole  subject 
has  been  given  the  study  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  it  ought  to  have  received  long 
ago  is  any  one  in  a  position  to  make  a 
suggestion  worth  while  —  and  he  will 
deserve  to  be  hailed  as  a  political  genius 
who  then  can  propose  a  happy  solution. 


MR.  HARDY  AND  OUR  HEADLINES 

THOMAS  HARDY  is  troubled  over 
the  state  of  literature,  or  rather 
of  written  language,  the  medium 
of  literature.  The  prose  style  of  Fn^Iish 
and  American  writers  has  gone  bad.  he 
charges;  the  taste  of  readers  has  become 
demoralized,  and  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
American  newspaper  writers,  especially 
of  the  writers  of  the  headlines  of  our  pnper-^. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  been  duly  rebuked  for 
daring  to  bring  his  railing  accusation,  and 
doubtless  he  deserves  rebuke.  True,  the 
number  of  readers  has  vastly  increased, 
of  late,  and  a  great  volume  of  careless 
writing  has  been  produced  iur  ihcm;  hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  have  learned  to  read 
but  have  not  yet  learned  to  discriminate 
between  t^rxxi  writing  and  had.  and,  for 
the  moment,  critical  btandards  being 
down,  much  hasty,  slip-shod  work,  un- 
worthy of  toleration,  fares  as  well  at  the 
hands  of  the  multitude  as  does  Mr. 
Hardy's  fmishwl  chaste,  and  lovolv  style. 
The  ease  with  winch  the  new  armies  of 
readers  are  satisfied  has  undoubtedly 
produced  a  corps  of  cheap  writers.  It 
would  be  going  too  far,  however,  to  assert 
that  there  arc  not  still  some  who  maintain 
in  their  work  the  severe  standard  of  the 
literary  past. 

But  Mr.  Hardy's  indictment  of  Ameri- 
can head-Hnes  is  a  true  bill.  If  ever  there 
were  a  device  calculated  to  destroy  respect 
for  words  and  bring  the  primary  laws  of 
sentence  construction  into  contempt,  the 
head-line  is  that  device.  What  can  a 
man  refuse  to  do,  what  verbal  crime  will 
he  abstain  from,  when  he  is  forced  to  cram 
a  summary  of  a  column  article  into  two 
lines  of,  say,  sixteen  letters  and  spaces, 
each?  What  can  he  do  but  give  us: 

EgurfABLE  STEAM 
A  BfiaUN  MENACE 

LEAD  HALTS  BLACK 
HAND  OPERATORS 

3  NEAR  DEATH 

AUTO  TURNS  TURTLE 

O'CALLAHAN  Ol't^TrD. 
JENKINS  DECLARES 

T.  R.  BARS  REGULAR 
BAN  ON  TAFT  MAN 

BOWDOIN  HONOP<;  6 
BIcr.EST  JAM  tVtR 

STRANGERS  LEARN 
WED  l8  YEARS  AGO 

Headline  hnglish  bars,  bans  hit^  f)3^<;. 
halts,  wires,  bolts,  ousts,  and  dues  m.n  i\ 
other  like  brief  and  breezy  feats,  but  ii 
does  them  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
fn^mmatically  or  ungrammatically.  I  lead- 
line Fnglish  is  a  language  of  little  wurds 
which  have  consented  to  be  tortured  into 
availability  for  hundreds  of  situations  for 
which  they  were  not  intended.  It  has  an 
extremely  limited  vocabulary — at  the 


present  enriched  by  just  two  woids  which 

have  a  mysterious  charm  for  the  copy- 
reader,  namely,  "impact"  3nd  "menace." 
1 L  iiai  only  one  tense;  it  lluuib  ail  rules,  and 
ignofes  all  prepositions,  articles,  and  ad- 
verbs. The  headline  writer  is  a  person 
whose  life  study  and  labor  is  to  squeeze 
as  much  of  a  narrative  as  possible  into 
the  exact  number  uf  characters  that  the 
width  of  a  column  requires.  Olherwise 
no  doubt  a  worthy  member  of  socfety,  the 
headline  writer  is  by  profession  an  assassin 
of  English,  an  anarchist,  and  a  corruptor 
of  morals.  Yet  his  work  is  more  widcl>' 
read  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  It 
is  printed  in  bold-face  type  in  the  most 
prominent  positions.  Few  can  hope  to 
escape  entirely  the  baneful  effects  of  long 
and  constant  familiarity  to  which  we  are 
condemned  with  its  mutilated,  twisted, 
and  ugly  features. 

Mr.  Hardy  himself  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  conciseness  and  vigor  of 
some  of  the  work  of  copy-readers:  **  Death 
Toll  Forty  Sea  Yields  Victims,"  "Old 
Maid  of  ToHiay  Spiritual  Mother  of  To- 
morrnw,"  "Steak  up  Two  CLents,  Sheep 
and  i  iams  Rise,"  —  these  are  complete 
and  satisfactory.  But  what  coukl  he 
make  of  "Bars  Work  Will  Action," 
"Coney  Lid  Off."  "StuflTy  Does  It 
Twice,"  or  "Sox  Halt  Senators." 

The  proper  use  of  language  is  not  to 
propose  conundrams,  nor  to  show  off 
smartness.  Brevity  is  an  excellent  at- 
tribute, but  clear  meaning  is  another. 
Prepositions  are  a  part  of  language  with- 
out which  it  is  likely  to  lose  all  dermitenc:»:> 
--especially  is  this  the  case  with  unde- 
dined  English. 

No  period  ever  stfxxl  more  in  need  of 
writers  with  the  power  of  clear  statement. 
The  worki  is  in  the  midst  of  great  move- 
ments, social,  pulitical,  scientific.  Con- 
cerning them,  tlicre  i^^  no  end  of  muddle- 
lieaded.  slip-shod  writing;  how  little  clean. 
5>harp  exposition!  No  language  ever  ex- 
isted that  could  speak  the  new  thoughts, 
tell  the  new  story,  more  accurately, 
clearly,  and  powerfully  than  Fniilisli. 
Vet  how  it  is  slaughtered;  of  how  small  a 
part  of  its  resources  is  advantage  taken! 

The  headline,  as  we  know  it.  is  an  influ* 
ence  adverse  to  good  writing. 
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BLUNDERING  INTO  BUSINESS 


ONE  of  the  most  usual  errors 
in  putting  money  away  is 
to  buy  into  a  business  risk 
without  knowing  it.  A  few 
months  ago.  a  man  who  in- 
herited S20.000  in  1903  told  me  a  story 
to  illustrate  this  pomt. 

In  1908.  he  went  out  West.  In  Wash> 
ington  he  met  a  man  who  owned  extensive 
timber  holdings  in  British  Columbia. 
The  one  imperative  need  of  this  man  was 
capital.  He  talked  about  lumber  as  the 
one  sure  road  to  wealth,  if  only  he  could 
get  enough  read>'  money  together  to  build 
a  mill  and  begin  to  turn  his  standing  timber 
into  marketable  lumber. 

The  upshot  of  this  chance  meeting  was 
that  the  Ohio  man  put  all  his  money  into 
the  stock  of  a  new  lumber  company.  It 
was  a  very  favorable  bargain,  perfectly 
honest  on  both  sides.  No  cash  was  wasted. 
The  business  began  in  a  legitimate  way. 
It  paid  from  the  start.  In  1909,  it  paid 
20  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested,  and 
in  1910  and  1911  2;  per  cent.  The 
investor  congratulated  himself  on  the 
use  of  his  money. 

Last  winter,  however,  letters  began  to 
complain  of  the  restricted  working  capital. 
A  good  line  of  credit  at  the  bank  was  open, 
but  the  restricted  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness did  not  suit  the  Washington  man. 
He  wanted  more  capital.  He  wanted  to 
expand  the  credit  of  the  company.  The 
investor  did  not  know  just  what  to  say. 
He  saw  that  more  money  was  needed; 
but  he  could  not  put  up  an\'  more  himself. 
The  alternative  was  easier  and,  he  ligured, 
perfectly  safe.  Yielding  to  the  request 
of  his  partner,  he  agreed  to  sign  his  name 
to  notes  of  the  companv,  and  so  do  what 
he  could  to  expand  the  credit  and  the 
working  balance  of  the  concern.  This 
done,  he  sat  down  to  await  the  larger 
dividends  he  felt  certain  would  come. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  came  the  thunder- 
clap. A  terse  telegram  informed  him  that 
a  great  lumber  concern  had  failed,  and 
that  the  Canadian  banks  were  curtailing 


credit  on  that  class  of  enterprise,  and 
asking  that  debts  be  paid. 

"We  must  have  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  by  Saturday/'  was  the  conclusion. 

Then,  only,  did  the  would-be  investor 
realize  that  he  was  in  business.  He  rose 
to  the  occasion.  He  took  his  whole 
correspondence  on  the  matter,  from  the 
very  banning,  down  to  Cincinnati,  to 
a  business  man  whom  he  had  known  for 
years.  He  threshed  it  out  for  two  da\s. 
On  Friday,  he  wired  to  Seattle,  placing 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  company  to 
meet  its  crisis.  In  the  process,  however, 
of  getting  that  money,  he  had  handed  over 
control  of  the  whole  concern  to  other  men. 
He  had  learned  that  he  who  borrows  under 
fire  pays  for  what  he  gets. 

This  experience  has  not  turned  out 
unhappily.  It  is  told  here  merely  to 
illustrate  how  a  man  seeking  the  peace 
and  security  of  a  sound  and  careful 
investment  may  blunder  into  business, 
with  its  worries  and  its  joys. 

Unfortunately  the  man  most  likely  to 
be  lured  into  a  business  venture  when 
what  he  really  wants  is  an  investment  is 
the  ver>'  small  and  innocent  investor. 
1  he  promoter  and  the  speculative  broker 
count  upon  the  fact  that  the  average 
small  saver  of  money  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  investment  and  busi- 
ness and  the>  lead  him  into  dangerous 
business  risks  under  the  guise  of  invest- 
ment securities.  Speaking  generally,  all 
mining  promotion  stock  and  bonds  repre- 
sent not  established  investment  oppor- 
tunities but  business  risks  of  an  extreme 
type.  The  only  mining  security  that 
remotely  resembles  an  investment  issue 
is  that  made  by  established  mininf  prop- 
erty managed  by  reliable  and  experienced 
people,  and  having  an  established  record 
for  dividend  payment,  for  production,  and 
for  consistent  depreciation  charges.  Not 
more  than  one  in  three  hundred  of  the 
mining  securities  offered  to  the  public 
possesses  these  characteristics. 

In  the  railroad  field  there  are  plenty  of 
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investment  opportunities,  but  there  are 

also  plenty  of  business  risks.  Any  stock 
or  bond  that  roproscnts  a  railroad  property 
under  conslrucLion,  without  established 
earning  capacity  and  without  established 
traffic,  should  be  bought  only  on  the  full 
understanding  that  it  is  a  partnership  in  a 
business  enterprise  rather  than  a  sound 
and  established  investment  security. 

In  the  industrial  field  an  even  larger 
percentage  of  the  public  ofTerings  has  the 
character  of  business  risks  rather  than  of 
investment  securities.  A  new  industrial 
security  is  particularly  apt  to  be  a  specu- 
lative business  proposition.  Many  in- 
dustries, no  matter  how  well  established 
they  may  seem,  can  never  be  conserva- 
tively classed  as  investment  propositions. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  companies  that 
manufacture  products  representing  an 
invention  or  a  machine,  because  they  may 
be  superseded  at  any  time  by  new  inven* 
tions  or  new  machines;  and  industries 
that  represent  products  sold  to  the  public 
by  means  of  a  heavy  advertising  appro- 
priation. Ihere  are,  of  course,  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  com- 
panies that  have  been  in  business  for  a 
long  time,  whose  products  have  become 
staple  articles  of  merchandise,  and  whose 
gcxid-will  is  extremely  solid  and  almost 
beyond  the  reach  dt  competition. 

The  most  alluring  f)f  all  forms  of  security 
is  the  construction  issue:  that  is,  the  issue 
of  stocks  or  bonds  put  out  to  build  some 
new  railroad,  to  open  some  new  mining 
property,  to  establish  some  new  industry, 
or  to  float  some  new  invention.  It  is 
here  also  that  the  greatest  risks  may  be 
found.  Even  the  wisest  and  shrewdest 
of  American  business  men  cannot  foretell 
with  anv  accuracy  how  such  an  invest- 
ment will  turn  out.  I  vprv  year  our  great 
fmanciers,  pushing  forward  big  construc- 
tion enterprises,  trip  over  unlucky  in- 
cidents and  lose  targe  amounts  of  money 
in  business  ventures  of  this  sort. 

t  he  late  David  H.  Moffat  of  Denver, 
trying  to  build  a  new  line  of  railroad  from 
Denver  to  Salt  Lake,  encountered  the 
panic  of  1907  and  practically  lost  at  one 
strcjke  the  fortune  that  he  had  taken  a 
lifc-time  to  build  up.    The  late  h..  H. 

Ilarrtman  blundered  into  an  even  more 
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obvious  speculation  in  a  big  copper  com- 
pany of  the  Southwest.  He  found  himself 
so  much  involved  that  at  one  time  he 
contemplated  making  a  fight  for  control 
of  the  company.  From  all  accounts  he 
lost  a  substantial  sum  of  money  as  a 
result  of  this  little  business  venture.  Mr. 
Morgan's  house  stepped  into  a  similar 
loss  in  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Da>-ton. 
Their  venture  into  this  property  was 
probably  not  entirely  voluntary':  but  no 
matter  what  the  cause,  the  fact  seems  to  bo 
that  they  went  into  this  road  at  a  good 
price  and  got  out  of  it  at  a  good  h»s. 

Similarly,  this  same  firm  has  been 
identified  from  its  beginning  with  the 
internaiiunal  Mercantile  Marine,  and  some 
of  its  partners  were  probably  involved 
in  the  American  Ship  Building  Company 
fiasco  of  1902.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
Guggenheims  blundered  into  an  adventure 
in  the  Cobalt  field  and  got  out  of  it,  it 
was  reported  at  the  time,  at  a  substantial 
loss  of  monc\'  and  at  a  great  inconvenience 
besides.  The  late  H.  11.  Rogers,  as  shrewd 
a  financier  as  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced, became  ambitious  to  build  a  new 
railroad  from  the  coal  fields  of  West 
Virginia  to  tidewater.  Before  he  finished 
that  task  he  had  been  obliged  to  pledge 
a  large  amount  of  his  personal  fortune 
to  Wall  Street  and  had  gone  through  a 
strain  that  pmbabh  tu-Iped  to  breakdown 
his  constitution  and  to  kill  him. 

If  you  analyze  such  instances  as  these, 
you  will  discover  that  in  some  cases  ap- 
parently leveMieaded  business  men  put 
all,  or  very  nearly  all,  their  private  for- 
tunes into  a  smgle  venture,  and  stood  to 
win  another  gigantic  fortune  or  to  lose 
practically  the  entire  fortune  that  they 
alread\'  liad.  The  result  is  sometimes 
complete  ruin,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Moffat.  On  the  other  hand,  when  such 
men  as  Mr.  Harriman,  or  such  firms  as  the 
House  of  Morgan,  have  been  found  in 
losing  ventures,  it  invariably  turns  out 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  their 
wealth  is  involved  in  the  venture,  and  they 
write  off  their  losses  without  much  trouble. 

Unhappih',  the  smaller  the  investor  and 
the  mote  difficult  his  accunuiUiiion  of 
money,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  risk  it  all 
on  a  single  chance. 
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COL.  GEORGE  WASHlNdTON  GOETHALS,   THE  BENEVOLENT  DESPOT  OF  PANAMA, 
UNDER   WHOSE   ABbOLUTE   RULE   THE   GREATEST     ENGINEERING  FEAT 
IN  HISTORY  HAS  BEEN   SWIFTLY  AND  SMOOTHLY  DONE 

BY 

FARNHAM  BISHOP 


[EXPLAIN  it  inane  word:  Colonel 
Goethals!"  So  replied  Madam  
to  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  when 
that  most  venerable  and  sceptical  of 
Amerkan  historians  asked  her  to 
explain,  as  one  born  to  the  Isthmus,  the 
difference  between  the  Panama  of  ten  \  ears 
ago  and  that  of  to-day.  And  though  at  first 
inclined  to  regard  the  lady's  ready  reply, 
"conveyed  quite  as  much  through  the 
movements  of  the  hands  as  by  the  mouth," 
as  a  dining-room  epigram  rather  than  as  a 
careful  statement  of  historic  fact,  Mr. 
Adams  became  more  and  more  impressed 
with  its  literal  exactness,  as  he  made  his 
own  painstakinj*  investigations  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  i  aking  it  for  his  text,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Mr.  Adams  declared; 

I  think  Madam  was  right.  Her  female 

instinct  guided  her  straight  to  the  central  f  at. 
It  is  so  in  Panama.  The  individuahty  and 
character  of  Colonel  Goethals  to-day  permeate, 
and  permeate  visibly,  the  entire  Zone; 
uncon«icious!y  on  his  part,  unconsciously 
on  the  part  of  others,  his  inlluencc  is 
pervasive.  Nor,  in  expressing  this  Opinion 
of  Colonel  ("loetlials,  do  I  for  a  moment 
wish  to  depreciate,  much  less  to  ignore, 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  shown  by  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  presint  Canal  orpani/a- 
lion.  Gorgas,  Hodges.  Gaillard,  Oevol,  Rous- 
seau, Bishop,  one  and  all,  so  far  as  my  brief 
stay  afforded  me  opportunities  of  reaching  an 
opinion,  were  stamped  b\  the  same  die.  Of 
some,  of  course,  I  saw  but  little;  others  1  did 
not  meet  at  all;  but  indicationsof  the  influence 
of  Goethals  were,  I  tht)u^ht.  perceptible  every- 
where. Quietr  reserved,  unassuming,  known 
to  everyone  engaged  on  the  work,  but  noticed, 
as  he  quietly  moved  around,  by  no  one,  he 
gave  the  impression  of  conscious  because  innate 
but  unobtrusive  force.  He  was  a  natural 
diplomat  as  well  as  an  educated  engineer;  and. 


whether  dealing  with  labor  conditio!  r  Latin- 
American  ofTrcials  and  races,  the  Panama 
situation  of  to-<iay  stands  in  quite  as  much  need 
of  a  skilful  dipkmiat  as  of  a  trained  engineer. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  local  de- 
mand for  diplomacy  must  be  great  indeed. 

But  though  the  Chief  Engineer  were  to 
combine  the  wiles  of  .Machiavelli  with  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  liryce,  it  would  seem  as  if 
he  had  more  than  enough  engineering  on 
hand  to  keep  him  from  exercising  them. 
He  has  to  dig  a  deep  artificial  cafion  nine 
miles  long;  and  build  a  dozen  huge  locks, 
each  containing  more  solid  concrete  than 
there  is  stone  in  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops.  In  these  locks  must  be  erected 
fort)  -seven  pairs  of  steel  gates,  each  as  tall 
and  as  broad  as  a  six-story  office  building; 
and  to  move  the  elaborate  machinery  that 
will  open  and  close  these  gates  and  tow 
ships  through  the  locks,  the  Chagres 
River  has  been  turned  into  the  concrete- 
lined  spillway  of  the  Gatun  Dam,  where 
it  will  drive,  with  all  the  force  of  its  once- 
dreaded  HlmxIs,  the  turbines  of  the  electric 
power-plant.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  increased  the  width  of  the  locks, 
origimilly  95  feet,  to  1 10,  and  their  length 
from  950  to  1,000  feet;  has  added  half  as 
much  again  to  the  200-foot  channel 
through  the  cut,  and  has  ordered 
$14,000,000  worth  of  fortifications  —  all 
to  be  done  without  delay  or  an  increase 
of  force.  Instead  of  throwing  up  his 
hands  in  despair  at  these  huge  additions 
to  his  task.  Colonel  Goethals  welcomed 
them  as  needed  improvements.  And  when 
someone  asked  him  whether  these  Thin-s 
and  the  iH.ooo.ocx)  cubic  yards  of  <•:![  [  n  jm  ! 
rock  brought  mto  the  cut  by  slides  would 
delay  the  opening  of  the  canal  until  after 
January  i,  191$,  the  Colonel  replied: 
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"Someday  in  September,  1913.  '  expect 
to  go  over  to  Colon  and  take  the  Panama 
Railroad  steamer  that  happens  to  be  at  the 
dock  there  and  put  her  through  the  canal. 
If  we  get  all  the  way  across.  Til  give  it  out 
to  the  newspapers;  and  if  we  don't,  I'll 
keep  quiet  about  it." 

This  faikd  to  satisfy  one  visitor,  who, 
after  entering  the  Chairman's  modest 
office  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance, 
delivered  the  following  oration  in  a  voice 
that  was  distinctly  heard  at  iias  Obispo, 
in  spite  of  the  noon  blastmg  in  the  cut: 

"Colonel  Goethals,  my  office  in  Wash- 
ington is,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
centre  of  the  diplomatic  life  of  the  capital. 
All  the  diplomats  come  there  almost 
daily,  and  they  constantly  say  to  me, 
'^'ou  know  the  canal  will  never  be  finished; 
the  slides  and-ah,  this  and  that  will  prevent 
it  from  ever  being  used.'  Now  Colonel, 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  say  to  them?" 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  the  ready 
smile  they  know  so  well  on  the  Isthmus, 
the  Colonel  replied  instantly, 

"I  wouldn't  say  anything." 

NUTING    A    "sPICKETY"  RL\0LLTI0N 

Colonel  Goeliials  has  much  diplomatic 
work  constantly  thrust  upon  him. 
I'anama  City  is  the  capital  of  a  free  and 
inde[HMulont  republic  and  our  Government 
niaintains  there  a  le^ati  n  of  the  first  class. 
1  he  native  officials  and  poiiiicians,  how- 
ever, persist  in  taking  their  troubles  to  thp 
chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
niission.  who  is  also  the  Governor  of  the 
i'Aiivd\  Zone,  instead  of  to  the  American 
minister.  This  is  a  Presidential  year  in 
Panama  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
iind  carl\  in  the  spring  the  representatives 
of  i-.u!i  party  came  runnini:  to  Colonel 
Goethals  to  warn  him  that  the  wicked  men 
on  the  otlwr  side  were  tr>-ing  to  stir  up 
rini  ami  revolution.  The  Colonel  smiled 
on  fhcm  p.ilernalU. 

"Well,  if  there  should  be  an\  distur- 
Imihi-,  \ou  Know  wo  have  a  regiment 
hero  " 

"(Ml  no.  no,  no.  Seizor  Goticrnador! 
il  v\  ill  not  »(iMie  to  il'.!f'" 

(  oltiiirl  (•oelliah  and  the  comnunder 
111  lh.il  frnl»»**"l  pH'sently  made 
\\w  'HHMhrrii  (»f  a  i'ltmmittcc,  under  the 


chairmanship  of  the  American  minister, 
to  supervise  the  registration  and  voting. 
"  Before  the  Americans  came,"  the  head 
of  the  Liberals  assured  me,  "it  was  not 
the  man  who  had  the  most  votes  who  was 
elected.  It  was  the  man  who  had  the 
most  rifles  and  machetes."  Kefereeing  a 
Preskientiat  campaign  and  teaching  Cen- 
tral Americans  to  vote  with  ballots  instead 
of  banana-knives  are  among  the  inter- 
esting minor  duties  of  the  Chief  Engmeer. 

A  far  more  serious  affair  than  any 
number  of  Spickety  revolutions  was  the 
threatened  strike  of  the  American  rail- 
road men  in  1911.  Every  shovelful  of 
dirt  that  comes  out  of  the  cut  is  hauled, 
on  the  average,  ten  miles  by  rail  before  It 
is  finally  disposed  of.  An  elaborate  net- 
work of  tracks  (the  skilful  arrangement 
of  which  is  a  monument  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  railroading  possessed  by 
Colonel  Goethals's  predecessor,  Mr.  John 
F.  Stevens),  hundreds  of  locomotives,  and 
thousands  of  cars  are  required  that  the 
dirt  may  be  carried  away  as  fast  as  the 
big  steam-shovels  can  dig  it.  Then  there 
is  the  Panama  Railroad,  with  its  heavy 
passenger  and  commercial  freight  traffic, 
which  must  not  be  interrupted,  though 
the  line  is  being  changed  froiti  a  double 
track  running  through  the  rapklly  filling 
bed  of  Gatun  Lake  to  the  new  permanent 
single  track  on  higher  ground.  Finally 
there  are  llie  labor  trains,  that  are  kept 
as  busy  carr>  ing  the  men  back  and  forth 
from  their  work  to  their  quarters  as  the 
traction  system  of  a  '■■vri^W  city.  Without 
railroads,  work  on  the  canal  would  be 
confined  to  dredging  at  the  two  entrances. 

One  dark  ni^t  in  August,  1910,  an 
engineer  whom  we  may  call  Jones  heard 
two  torpedoes  explode  under  his  locomo- 
tive but,  instead  of  stopping,  kept  on  and 
crashed  into  the  rear  of  a  freight  train, 
killing  the  conductor.  Jones  was  found 
guilty  of  involuntary  manslaughter  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. At  a  somewhat  excited  mass- 
meeting  of  engineers  and  trainmen,  it 
was  rexiKed  that  unless  jones  was  imme- 
diately released  they  would  resign  and 
return  to  the  United  States,  where  they 
could  "enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
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Stttution,  a  jury  trial,  tranquility,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Colonel  Goethals  was  then  on  his  way 
back  from  a  visit  to  Washington,  and  the 
acting  chairman  persuaded  the  men  to 
postpone  action  until  lie  reached  the 
Isthmus.  He  arrived  on  a  Thursday 
and.  un]>'ss  Jones  was  released  by  six 
o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  the  men  were  to 
walk  out  Saturday  morning.  About  half 
|iast  seven  Friday  evening,  a  member  of  the 
union  called  tlie  Colonel  up  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  fur  his  decision.    He  not  it. 

"Call  up  the  penitentiary  and  they'll 
tell  you  my  decision.  Jones  is  still  there  ; 
and  every  man  that  fails  to  report  at  seven 
to-morrow  morning  goes  out  of  the 
service." 

There  was  no  walk-out  Saturday  mom* 
iag.  At  a  ball  game  the  n^  week»  the 
man  who  had  telephoned  came  up  to  bat 
and  a  voice  from  the  bleachers  \elled: 

"Hello,  Bill!  Vouhe're?  Thought  you 
and  the  rest  were  goin'  up  North  to  live 
under  the  Con-sti-tOO-tion!" 

Bill  struck  out. 

LIKED  BY  EVERYBODY 

Do  the  free-bom  American  citizens  in 
the  Ginal  Zone  acTualI\'  "enjoy"  This 
stern  military  despotism  more  than  'the 
protection  of  the  Constitution,  a  jury  trial, 
tranquility,  and  the  pursuit  of  happinessP" 
They  certainly  behaved  as  if  the\'  did  on  a 
certain  occasion  when  a  very  distinguished 
visitor  came  to  the  l&thmus  and  the 
Colonel  stepped  forward,  as  chairman  of 
the  mass-meeting  that  had  been  called 
in  the  visitor's  honor,  to  introduce  him. 
A  large  majority  of  the  five  or  six  thousand 
American  employees  had  crowded  into 
the  old  machine-shop  that  had  been 
cleared  and  decorated  for  the  meeting 
and,  at  the  sight  of  that  familiar  white 
figure  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, they  exploded  like  a  stampeded 
National  Convention.  It  was  fully  five 
minutes  before  the  cheering  stopped  and 
the  Colonel  was  able  to  introduce  the 
speaker  of  the  evening.  The  very  dis- 
tinguished visitor  arose  and  was  received 
with  a  little  polite  hand-clapping 

Colonel  Goethals  is  a  tighter  and  he 
will  hght  a  trust  as  readily  as  he  will 


figlht  a  labor  union.  Whole  cargoes  of 
tainted  meat  have  been  shipped  back 

bv  the  Commissarv,  because  the  Beef 
1  rust's  gCK)ds  were  not  up  to  sample. 
1  housands  of  square  yards  of  screening 
were  condemned  and  left  unpaid  for.  as 
.  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Copper 
Trust  had  put  in  so  much  iron  that  they 
were  rapidly  falling  to  pieces  with  rust. 
Colonel  Goethals  is  determined  that  no 
contractors  shall  become  rich  by  supplying 
the  Panama  Canal  with  rotten  food  and 
shodd\'  material,  as  so  many  did  in  the 
days  of  the  De  Lesseps  Company. 

"the  SrLAREST  BOSS" 

"He's  the  squarest  boss  I  ever  worked 
for."  said  a  gray-headed  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
as  we  sat  on  the  platform  at  Culebra  station 
and  listened  to  the  hvmns  the  Jamaican 
Negroes  were  shouting  in  the  red  and  black 
tin  chapel  across  the  tracks.  "And  I've 
worked  for  'em  alU  from  Jim  Hill  to  a 
bunch  of  Spicketies  in  Guatemala.  I've 
been  at  it  twenty-five  \enrs  and  I've 
never  seen  better  railroadmg  than  they've 
got  right  here  on  the  Isthmus." 

The  man  in  the  cab  speaks  that  way  of 
the  President  of  the  Panama  Railroad; 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  glad  to  be 
nursed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone;  and  Congressmen  have  almost 
ceased  asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Conn^i'^^ion  unimportant 
questions  in  an  important  manner,  be- 
cause, as  one  M.  C  plaintively  declared, 
the  Golond,  though  invariably  courteous, 
"  always  makes  us  feel  like  a  lot  of  darned 
fools." 

The  most  absolute  despot  in  the  world, 
he  can  command  the  removal  of  a 

mountain  from  the  landscape,  or  of  a 
man  from  his  dominions,  or  of  a  salt- 
cellar from  that  man's  table.  As  an 
engineer,  he  could  earn  a  millionaire's 
income  whenever  he  chose  to  go  into 
private  employ.  As  a  judf;e,  he  h  spoken 
of  with  Solomon  and  Daniel  and  Haroun 
al  Raschid.  He  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Harvard  and  Yale  and 
Cohimbia  and  he  has  been  invited  to  lunch 
h\  the  Iimpcror  of  Germany  (where,  in- 
stead of  kissing  the  hand  of  the  Empress 
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he  innocently  shook  it).  Distinguished 

foreign  visitors  have  assured  him  that  in 
their  countries  such  work  as  his  would  be 
rewarded  by  a  title  of  nobility  and  high 
rank  in  the  aimy.  Even  the  praise* 
grudging  American  admits  that  "  about  the 
only  thing  you  can  say  against  that  man 
Goethals  is  that  he  is  handing  down  a 
mighty  tough  name  fur  posterity  to  pro- 
nounce." Success  and  fame  and  power 
are  his;  and  yet,  when  discussing  the 
remote  possibility  of  a  revolutionary  out- 
break in  Panama  Oty,  he  sighed  wist> 
fully  and  said,  "The  loth  Infantry  woukl 
be  sent  in  to  put  it  down  —  and  I  couldn't 
march  in     the  hcnd  of  them." 

For  ni)  amount  ol  success  as  an  engineer 
and  administrator  can  quite  compensate 
this  true  West  Pointer  for  the  loss  of  his 
own  chosen  trade  of  war.  Though  he 
has  under  hi-^  cf>mmand  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  tncn,  with  all  the  efliciency  of  the 
German  army  and  none  of  its  stiffness, 
and  a  love  for  their  leader  like  that  of  the 
Old  Guard  for  the  Little  Corporal,  ^11 
he  cannot  help  env>ing  the  youngest 
"shavetail"  who  ever  led  a  half-company 
in  pursuit  of  a  gang  of  Moro  outlaws.  For 
he  has  never  seen  active  service.  Enter- 
ing West  Point  in  1876  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  then  famous  "Sunset"  Cox, 
Colonel  Goethals  has  spent  all  the  thirty- 
two  years  since  his  graduation  in  building 
irrigation  works  in  the  West  and  coast- 
fortifications  in  the  I'ast  ;v  instructor  in 
engineerinc;  at  the  Militar>  Academy,  as 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  First  Army  Corps 
during  the  War  with  Spain,  and  as  Chair- 
man and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
(lana\  Commission,  Sure!\  thi'^  has  been 
belter  service  for  a  man  of  his  brain-power 
than  endlessly  shouting,  "Squads  right! 
Squads  left!"  on  a  dusty  parade  ground, 
or  doing  dare-devil  police  work  in  Min- 
danao. Me  is  chnnginn:  the  whole  map  of 
the  world:  a  change  that  promises  to  be 
far  more  permanent  and  profound  than 
any  brought  about  by  a  mere  conqueror. 
And  yet  Colonel  Goethals  cannot  help  an 
almost  boyish  feeling  of  discontent  hecau^^c. 
while  his  classmates  and  a  whole  gener- 
ation of  younf^r  men,  to  say  nothing  of 
untrained  civilians  like  Wood  and  Funston 
and  Roosevelt,  have  had  tiieir  chances 


to  lead  charges  and  win  hard-fought 
actions,  he  has  been  a  mere  peace^ldter. 

Who  never  set  a  squadron  in  thefield. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knew. 

A  SOLDIER  WITHOUT  A  UNIFOiM 

He  has  not  worn  his  uniform  since  he 
came  to  Panama  in  1907  (and  when  he 
does  take  it  out  of  moth-balls  at  the  end 
of  the  job  he  will  not  have  to  let  out  the 
sword-belt  by  a  single  hole).  They  waste 
very  little  time  on  the  Isthmus  changing 
uniforms  and  turning  <mt  the  guard.  All 
the  military  smartness  >  ou  will  find  there, 
outside  the  camps  of  the  Marines  and  the 
loth  Infantry,  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Zone  Police.  The  trooper's  right  hand 
flies  up  to  salute  a  white-haired  man  in 
baggy  duck  trousers,  a  black  alpaca  coat, 
an  an  ugly  littlestrawhat— and  you  realize 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  soldierly  figure 
of  the  two.  fn  spite  of  civilian  clothes 
and  more  than  thirty  \ears'  absence  from 
drill.  Colonel  Goethals  is  no  shapely 
desk-chair  warrior,  but  a  man  to  inspire 
the  words  of  Bret  Harte's  priest: 

Now,  by  the  finn  grip  of  the  hand  on  the  bridle. 
By  the  straight  line  from  the  heel  to  the 

shoulder 

By  the  curt  speech  —  nay,  nay.  no  offence,  son. 
You  are  a  soldier. 

The  only  misleading  thing  about  that 
quotation  is  the  first  line,  for,  though  the 

Co!>>n(  l  keeps  an  exceedint;l>'  firm  "hand 
on  the  bridle"  of  the  whole  canal  organiza- 
tion, no  one  ever  sees  him  in  a  McClellan 
saddle.  His  trusty  steed  b  a  swift  and 
comfortable  motor-car  mounted  on  flanged 
wheels  and  looking  more  like  n  taxicab 
gone  railroading  than  an\thing  else  in 
the  world.  It  is  painted  the  regulation 
bilious  yellow  of  Panama  Railroad  pas- 
senger coaches,  and  you  can  scare  a 
shirker  out  of  a  wet-season's  growth  by 
yelling,  'Here  comes  the  Yellow  Peril!" 
But  as  likely  as  not  the  "Yellow  Peril" 
(also  known  as  the  "Brain  Wagon")  is 
running  empty,  because  the  Colonel  has 
dropped  off  to  take  a  short-cut  to  a  steam 
shovel  or  a  bunch  of  compressed-air 
drills,  or  a  new  drainage  ditch,  or  some- 
thing else  that  has  interested  him.  Pres- 
ently he  will  come  along  perched  on  top 
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of  a  loaded  dirt-train  ("dirt"  means  any- 
thing from  mud  to  lo-ton  lumps  of  trap); 
or  walking  at  a  good,  swinging  pace  over 
rough  construction  tracks  and  slippery 
fragments  of  splintered  rock.    A  morning 


Co|>)rri(tit  bjr  Iht  Ccaisrj.Co, 

COL.  C.  W.  GOETHALS 


THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  GENIUS  OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL,  FROM  WHOSE  DECISION  ON  AN Y 
QUESTION  FORTY  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  IN  THE  CANAL 
ZONE  CAN  APPEAL  ONLY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


WHEN  HE  BECAME  A  D.S. 

A  SNAPSHOT  OF  COLONEL  GOETHALS,  MADE  AT  COL- 
UMBIA UNIVERSITY  JUNE  5TH,  WHEN  HE  RECEIVED 
AN  HONORARY  DECREE 


stroll  with  Colonel  Goethals  in  the  Culebra 
Cut  is  fully  equal  to  a  walk  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  Rock  Creek  Park. 

There  are  ninety-nine  busy  steam 
shovels  on  the  Isthmus  and  one  idle  one, 
and  the  Colonel  would  rejoice  more  over 
putting  that  one  to  work  than  over  the 
ninety-and-nine  that  are  safe  in  the  fold. 
That  idle  steam  shovel  is  standing  back 
of  Sosa  Hill,  near  Balboa,  at  the  Pacific 
entrance  of  the  canal,  ready  to  dig  the 
great  dry  dock  that  is  to  be  built  there 
—  when  Congress  gives  the  word.  The 
rising  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  are  fast  back- 
ing up  to  the  machine  shops  at  Gorgona, 
which  cannot  be  removed  to  their  per- 
manent site  near  the  dr>'-dock  until 
Congress  gets  through  playing  Presidential 
year  politics.  The  construction  force  is 
rapidly  breaking  up,  but  the  operating 
force  cannot  be  organized;  and  hundreds 
of  trained  men,  as  eager  to  stay  with  their 
chief  as  he  is  sorry  to  lose  them,  have  had 
to  go  North. 

In  the  meantime,  a  few  concrete  wharves 
are  being  built  at  Balboa ;  and,  at  the  oth*' 
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end  of  the  canal,  the  beautiful  avenue  of 
palms  that  used  to  fringe  the  water-front 
of  Cristobal  is  being  left  far  inland,  as  an 
elaborate  system  of  docks  is  being  pushed 
out  into  Limon  Bay.  Eight  powerful 
electric  cranes  have  been  ordered  to  handle 
freight  at  Balboa,  where  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  made  by  filling  in 
swamps  and  tidal  flats  with  earth  and  rock 
from  the  Cut.  When  this  land  is  finally 
covered  with  docks  and  warehouses,  it 
should  bring  in  a  very  pretty  rental  to 


Panama  Railroad  before  she  reached  the 
other  end  of  the  Canal.  The  Government 
would  then,  with  its  dry-docks  and 
machine-shops,  with  its  own  coal-bunkers 
and  lighters,  and  with  the  handy  tanks 
and  pipe-line  of  the  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California,  be  able  to  supply  any  ship 
that  passed  through  the  Canal  with  any- 
thing from  a  seabiscuit  to  a  new  propeller 
shaft.  And  some  day  this  peaceful,  profit- 
able trade  might  save  us  more  than  could 
be  counted  in  time  or  dollars,  when  a 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE 
EMI>tX>YEES  PLAYING  BASEBALL  ON  A  HOLIDAY  UNDER  THE  PALMS 


the  United  States  Government,  which 
owns  every  inch  of  it.  Here  at  Balboa, 
O)lonel  Goethals  plans  to  concentrate  all 
the  equipment  of  the  present  Commissary 
and  Quartermaster's  Departments:  a 
cold-storage  plant  that  can  freeze  a  thou- 
sand carcasses  uf  beef  or  a  thousand  gallons 
of  ice-cream:  a  bakery  equipped  with 
automatic  bread,  pie.  and  cake  machines; 
a  completely-stocked  general  store;  and 
a  laundry  that  could  receive  an  in-coming 
ship's  linen  and  deliver  il  t<i  her  by  the 


fleet  of  transports  came  through  with 
empty  bunkers,  or  a  battered  dreadnought 
limped  into  Balboa  shipyards,  to  be  sent 
back  to  the  fighting  line. 

Colonel  Goethals  is  thinking  of  all  those 
things  —  but  most  of  all  of  that  idle  steam- 
shovel  behind  Sosa  Hill. 

The  operating  force  (about  2.500  men 
with  their  wives  and  families)  will  live  at 
Balboa  in  a  model  town  to  be  built  entirely 
of  reinforced  cement.  Here  also  will  be 
barracks  for  a  battalion  of  marines,  who 
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may  be  needed  to  keep  drunken  stevedores  wishes  to  keep  permanently  on  the  Isth- 

and  sailors  from  breaking  up  the  toy  police  mus,  two  brigades  of  infantry,  a  regiment 

force  of  Panama  City.   The  main  body  of  of  cavalry,  and  a  battah'on  of  field  artillery, 

the  garrison  which  the  War  Department  besides  enough  coast  artiller>'men  to  man 


L'a(>yTi|{ht  bf  iDtciattHiAU  New*  bcrrice 

THE  MOSQUITO-PROOF  QUARTERS  OF  THE  ENGINEERS 
SECRETARY  KNOX  AND  PARTY  (FOREGROUND)  VISITING  THE  CANAL  ZONE  ON  THEIR  CARIBBEAN  TOUR 
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"the  brain  wagon" 

COLONEL  GOETHALS'S  RAILROAD  MOTOR  CAR,  ALSO 
KNOWN  AS  THE  "YELLOW  PEfUt"  TO  THE  EMPLOYEES 
ON  THE  CANAL 

the  heavy  fortifications  on  either  side,  will 
be  quartered  at  a  place  just  across  the 
canal  from  the  present  town  of  Culebra. 
Ten  years  from  now,  the  empty  concrete 
shell  of  the  unfinished  Catholic  church 
may  serve  to  point  out  to  the  tourist  the 
site  of  Old  Culebra,  as  the  gaunt  stone 
tower  of  San  Jerome  does  that  of  Old 
Panama.    G)lonel  Goethals  says: 

"All  our  present  towns  are  mere  tem- 
porary construction  camps,  and  practically 


all  the  houses  in  them  will  be  falling  to 
pieces  by  the  time  the  canal  is  finished. 
As  for  settling  an  American  colony  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  there  will  be  very  little  farm- 
ing land  left  outside  of  what  must  be 
covered  by  the  lake  or  taken  for  military 
purposes;  and  the  best  of  that  is  already 
held  by  native  and  Chinese  market- 
gardeners,  with  whom  our  people  could 
not  hope  to  compete.  Americans  wishing 
to  buy  farms  in  Panama  will  find  more 
room  and  better  land  in  the  Province  of 
Chiriqui.  The  Canal  Zone  should  be  made 
a  military  reservation,  like  Sandy  Hook. 
Our  primary  purpose  in  building  the  canal 
was  not  commercial  but  military:  to  make 
sure  that  no  battleship  of  ours  would  ever 
have  to  sail  round  South  America,  as  the 
Oregon  did,  in  time  of  war." 

Colonel  Goethals  naturally  prefers  the 
sort  of  tolls  that  would  bring  the  greatest 
volume  of  business  to  the  canal,  that 
would  enable  it  to  pay  the  largest  direct 
revenue  to  the  Government.  He  favors 
a  toll  slightly  lower  than  that  of  Suez,  and 
absolutely  uniform,  regardless  of  flag  or 
owner,  except  to  American  ships  plying 
between  our  coast  ports,  if  that  trade  is 
kept  closed  to  foreign  vessels.  His  idea 
of  the  way  to  keep  down  freight  rates  is 
beautifully  simple,  but  imagine  the  angry 
protests  that  would  go  up  from  every 


SHOWING  THE  PRESIDENT  THE  CANAL 
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American  railroad  and  shipowner  if  it 
were  put  into  effect: 

"The  determining  factor  in  all  rates  is 
the  tramp  ship.  Any  attempt  to  raise 
rates  unduly  could  easily  be  upset  by  the 
Government's  chartering  a  number  of 
tramps  and  running  them  as  public  freight- 
ers between  the  ports  affected  until  the 
rates  came  down.  This  would  be  more 
economical  than  the  proposed  plan  of  turn- 
ing the  existing  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Line  into  a  permanent  Government- 


the  coal-fields,  then  our  5-foot  gauge 
equipment  would  probably  do  well  enough. 
But  if  the  Government  is  going  in  for 
railroad  building  there  on  a  large  scale, 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  anything 
but  new  and  standard  gauge  equipment. 
As  for  transferring  the  organization  from 
Panama  to  Alaska,  there  will  be  none  left 
to  transfer." 

The  place  to  see  Colonel  Goethals  at 
his  best  is  from  a  certain  chair  in  his 
private  office  at  Culebra,  between  eight 


THE  SPILLWAY 

IT  WILL  CARRY  OFF  THE  EXCESS  WATER  FROM  CATUN  LAKE  WHEN  THE  CANAL  IS  IN  OPERATION 


owned  line  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports.  Such  a  line  would  probably  not 
pay.  and  should  not  be  made  a  charge  on 
the  canal." 

When  I  asked  his  opinion  of  the  scheme 
to  use  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Canal 
equipment,  after  it  is  no  longer  needed  on 
the  Isthmus,  for  building  Government 
railroads  in  Alaska,  Colonel  Goethals 
replied : 

"  Its  advisability  must  be  determined  by 
two  things:  the  cost  of  transfer  and  the 
character  of  the  roads  to  be  built.  If  what 
are  contemplated  are  comparatively  short, 
isolated  lines  running  from  the  coast  to 


and  eleven  on  Sunday  morning.  Here,  at 
a  flat-topped  desk  and  with  a  tin  of  cigar- 
ettes before  him,  the  Colonel  sits  in  most 
informal  state,  and  every  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  grievance  can  come  and  state 
it  to  the  Man  at  the  Top.  From  his 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal,  except  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  M.  Jus- 
serand,  the  French  Ambassador,  after 
witnessing  one  of  these  Sunday  morning 
interviews,  compared  it  to  St.  Louis's  court 
of  justice  beneath  the  oak  at  Vincennes. 

In  quick  succession  the  cases  pass 
through.  A  Colon  banker  wants  the 
privilege  of  handling  ships'  drafts  for 
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canal  tolls,  and  is  referred  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  An  engineer's  wife  wants 
a  "Type  17"  house  in  Corozal,  because  the 
baby  cannot  stand  a  flat.  Couldn't  the 
Colonel  see  the  district  quartermaster 
about  it.  before  they  go  up  on  leave, 
Tuesday?  The  Colonel  promises.  If 
the  Spanish  War  Veterans  get  free  trans- 
portation on  the  special  train.  Memorial 


A  LIGHTHOUSE  IN  THE  JUNGLE 

ONE  OF  THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
WORK  IS  THE  ERECTION  OF  LIGHTHOUSES  THAT  ARE 
NOW  IN  THE  DENSE  FOREST  BUT  THAT  WILL  STAND 
ON  THE  EDGE  OF  CATUN  LAKE  WHEN  CATUN  DAM 
IS  CLOSbD 

Day,  are  the  Kangaroos,  who  are  em- 
ployees, to  be  crowded  out  by  the  loth 
Infantry,  who  are  not?  Let  a  committee 
of  all  the  fraternal  orders  appear  next 
Sunda>  to  talk  it  over.  W  hen  a  man  has 
been  brought  down  from  the  States  as  a 
locomotive  hostler,  but  has  got  a  run  the 
day  he  hit  the  Isthmus,  why  hasn't  he 
drawn  an  engineer's  pay  for  the  first 
month?    He  shall  get  it,  if  the  records  of 


the  Division  Office  bear  him  out.  A  man's 
brother  has  been  terribly  injured  by  the 
relocation  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  but 
has  been  told  that  he  cannot  sue  for 
damages,  because  that  work  is  being  done 
by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  which 
is  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Colonel  will  report  favorably  on  it  if  their 
Congressman  will  introduce  a  special 
bill  —  the  only  remedy.  The  best  nurse 
in  Colon  Hospital  has  resigned  after  a  tiff 
with  the  head-nurse,  and  the  doctors  want 
her  back.  Can  the  Colonel  get  her  to 
apologize  for  the  sake  of  discipline? 
He'll  try. 

No  matter  how  sudden  the  change  of 
subject,  the  Colonel  always  seems  to  know 
the  rules  of  a  man's  division,  or  shop,  or 
union,  by  heart.  He  never  has  to  look 
them  up  in  a  pamphlet;  though  the  touch 
of  a  button  will  bring  it,  together  with  the 
written  record  of  any  man  in  the  service. 
And  almost  invariably  he  winds  up  the 
interview  with  a  good,  hearty  laugh,  in 
which  the  visitor  joins.  Even  the  little 
gray-haired  woman  who  begged  for  pro- 
tection from  a  drunken  husband.  "He 
knows  he  mustn't  hurt  me.  Colonel,  since 
you  wrote  him  that  letter,  but  he's  got 
into  a  fuss  with  another  woman  now," 
ceased  sobbing  and  went  out  almost 
smiling  when  the  Colonel  said,  "  I'll  speak 
to  him." 

For  that  office  is  famous  also  for 
interviews  of  another  sort,  that  do  not  end 
in  laughter.  One  stalwart  Westerner, 
who  distinguished  himself  at  San  Juan 
Hill  but  neglected  his  work  on  the  Isthmus, 
collapsed  into  a  chair  when  he  reached  the 
outer  office  and  after  five  minutes  said 
tremulously.  "  I  guess  my  knees  will  hold 
me  up  now."  A  man  who  had  been  caught 
in  an  intrigue  with  another  man's  wife 
was  told  curtly  to  take  his  annual  leave 
at  once  and  resign  as  stxin  as  it  expired. 
When  he  furiously  demanded  an  explan- 
ation. Colonel  Goethals  said  simply, 

"  Mrs.  was  sent  up  on  the  ship  be- 
fore you." 

The  man  took  his  hat  and  left  without 
a  word. 

The  last  visitor  of  the  morning  is  Big 
Bill  Morrison,  the  Socialist  blacksmith 
from  Gorgona,  and  he  comes,  not  with  a 
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WHERE  THE  DIRT  GOES  TO 

THE  EXCAVATION  OF  CULEBRA  CUT  IS  UTILIZED  TO  MAKE  LAND  AND  A  BREAKWATER  AT  NAOS 
ISLAND  AT  THE  SOUTH  END  OF  THE  CANAL  TO  ENCLOSE  THE  FUTURE  HARBOR  OF  BALBOA.  ALL  DIRT  IS 
HAULED  TEN  MILES,  ON  AN  AVERAGE,  TO  BE  OUMP&O 


WHERE  THE  DIRT  COMES  FROM 
CULEBRA  (snake)  CUT.  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  THE  MOST  LABORIOUS  PART  OF 
THE  WORK  OF  DICGING  THE  CANAU  INVOLVING  THE  OPENING  OF  A  CHANNEL  3OO  FEET  WIDE  AND 
9  MILES  LONG,  THROUGH  HIGH  HILLS 
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LOOKING  UP  THROUGH  THE  CATUN  LOCKS 

tHOWINC  THE  THREE  CHEAT  CHAMBERS,  EACH  I  lO  FtET  WIDE  AND  I.OOO  FEET  LONG,  WHICH  WILL  BE 
SEPARATED  BY  CICANTIC  STEEL  CATES  AND  BY  WHICH  BOATS  WILL  BE  RAISED  TO  CATUN  LAKI 
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MAKING  A  GREAT  NAVAL  DEPOT  AT  BALBOA 

WHERE,  AT  THE  PACIFIC  END  OF  THE  CANAL,  COLONEL  COETHALS  PLANS  TO  HAVE.  BESIDES  THE 
MACHINE  SHOPS  AND  SHIP  WAREHOUSES  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PICTURE,  A  CITY  AND  HARBOR  WITH  EVERY 
KNOWN  CONVENIENCE  FOR  THE  CARRIERS  OF  THE  WORLD 


kick,  but  with  an  invitation.  The  boys  in 
the  shops  are  going  to  give  a  banquet,  to 
celebrate  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  camp, 
and  they  want  the  Colonel  to  be  there. 
"  Can  1  get  such  a  breakfast  next  morn- 


SINKING  DOCK  CAISSONS  AT  BALBOA 

FUR  lilt  NLW  DOCKS  THAT  ARL  l-ARTOF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE PLAN  TO  PROVIDE  COMPLETE  SERVICE 
10  ALL  PASSING  SHIPS 


ing  as  I  had  at  Mrs.  Morrison's  in  1907? 
That  was  the  best  1  ever  had  on  the 
Isthmus." 
"Sure!" 

"Then  I'll  come."  He  passes  over  the 
cigarettes  and  the  two  sit  down  as  amicably 
as  if  there  were  not  a  shoulder-strap  or  a 
red  flag  in  the  world. 

"Colonel,  did  you  see  much  of  Socialism 
when  you  were  in  Germany?" 

"The  Kaiser  told  me  he  was  going  to 
stamp  it  all  out." 

"  Bismarck  tried  that,  you  know." 

"Now  look  here,  Morrison,  you  mustn't 
say  we  have  Socialism  down  here.  Intro- 
duce the  franchise,  and  we'd  go  to  pieces. 
It's  a  despotism;  and  that's  the  best  form 
of  government." 

"  It  is."  agrees  the  big  Socialist,  with  a 
laugh;  "if  you've  got  a  good  despot." 

The  last  visitor  is  gone  and  Colonel 
Goethals  tilts  wearily  back  in  his  desk- 
chair.  The  cigarette-box  is  empty;  for 
the  last  three  hours  he  has  been  nervously 
lighting  cigarettes  and  throwing  them 
away  half-smoked.  There  are  very  many 
wrinkles  in  his  face  and  the  white  curls 
are  growing  thin  about  his  temples,  but 
his  smile  is  still  patient  and  unwearied. 
L(K)king  over  his  spectacles  at  the  inter- 
viewer in  the  corner,  the  Q)lonel  says, 

"  Do  you  know,  sometimes  this  gets  to 
be  a  blamed  old  grind?" 
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CHANGING  THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL 

TRADE  ROUTES 

THE  ROUTE  TO  THE  ORIENT  TO-DAY  THROUGH   THE  SUEZ  CANAL  OUT  OF  NEW 
YORK  —  WILL  NEW  ORLEANS   GET  THIS  TRAFFIC?  —  STARTING  ANEW 
THE  BATTLE  BETWEEN  RAIL  AND  OCEAN  —  HOW  TRAFFIC  FLOWS 
ACROSS  THE  CONTIN ENT  —  HOW  MUCH  CAN  BE 
DIVERTED    FROM    THE  RAILS? 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


ABOUT  the  time  that  the 
Government  of  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  the 
task  of  trying  to  break  up  the 
Harriman  railroad  dominion 
in  the  courts,  many  tales  were  current 
concerning  the  fact  that  American  ships 
cuuld  not  get  cargoes  for  the  Orient  out  of 
Pacific  Coast  ports.  One  remembers  best, 
perhaps,  a  telling  photograph  of  nearly 
a  dozen  great  ships  lying  at  anchor,  idle 
and  useless.  At  the  time,  it  was  an  argu- 
ment for  ship  subsidies,  for  the  right  of 
the  railroads  to  make  practically  secret 
rates  on  Oriental  business,  and  for  other 
points  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  some  people. 

About  the  same  time,  the  real  answer 
to  this  puzzling  situation  came  out, 
indirectly  and  somewhat  sketchily,  in 
the  evidence  of  various  gentlemen  before 
the  Harriman  court.  A  lot  of  men  were 
summoned  to  tell  about  the  way  the 
Harriman  lines  combined  and  worked 
together.    Incidentally,  most  of  them  were 


asked  how  they  routed  trafTic  that  was 
bound  from  American  factories  to  the 
Orient.  It  was  an  incidental  question 
only.  When  I  came  to  write  this  article 
about  the  traffic  results  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  dimly  remembered  these  old 
questions,  and  dug  up  some  of  them,  be- 
cause in  the  answers  to  them  is  revealed 
the  greatest  and  most  world-wide  change 
that  will  be  worked  by  the  Panama  Canal 
if  it  really  does  its  business. 

The  traffic  manager  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Mr.  L.  C.  Bihler,  was  one 
of  these  witnesses.  Mr.  Severance  asked 
him  the  question  which  way  his  freight 
went  to  the  Orient. 

"At  the  present  time,  it  moves  via  the 
Suez  Route,  via  the  Atlantic  Seaboard." 

After  him  came  James  E.  Henry,  who 
managed  the  shipment  of  Standard  Sani- 
tary goods  to  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 
To  the  same  question  he  gave  answer: 

"  It  was  moving  via  Pacific  Coast  ports; 
but  lately  it  is  moving  via  Suez." 
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THE  HARBOR  OF  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

ONE  OF  THE  PORTS  THAT  WILL  PROFIT  BY  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CANAL.  IN  THE  FOREGROUND.  A 
STEAMER  OF  THE  AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  WHICH  NOW  CARRIES  8  PER  CENT.  OF  ALL 
AMERICAN  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAFFIC  AND  WHICH  WILL  TRANSFER  ALL  ITS  BUSINESS  TO  THE  NEW  ROUTE 


Following  him  came  Messrs.  Wilbur 
B.  Kverest.  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric, 
and  men  of  equal  knowledge  from  the  Oil 
Well  Supply  Company,  the  Buckeye 
Engine  Company,  and  many  other  manu- 
facturers of  the  Pittsburg  district  and  the 
regions  eastward,  all  telling  the  same 
story. 

One  man,  Mr.  John  F.  Lent,  Traffic 
Manager  for  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-New York  Brick  Association,  the 
Carbon  Steel  Company,  the  Hussey  & 
Binns  Shovel  Company,  the  Pittsburgh 
Steel  Foundry,  the  Mack  Manufacturing 


Company,  the  Independent  Brewing  Com- 
pany, the  Republic  Rubber  Company,  the 
United  Engineering  Company,  was  asked 
the  sweeping  question:  "Do  you  know  of 
any  Oriental  business  going  on  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  Pacific  Coast?  "  He  answered 
briefly,  "  I  do  not." 

It  was  the  story  of  a  lost  opportunity, 
perhaps;  or  of  the  triumph  of  the  British 
merchant  marine,  according  as  you  look 
at  it.  In  any  event,  the  gist  of  it  was.  and 
is,  that  American  manufactures  seeking 
Oriental  markets  have  moved  in  a  steady 
river  of  traffic  across  the  Atlantic  and  out 
through  Suez  to  the  Orient. 


THE  DOCKS  THAT  KILLED  THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD 

AT  NEW  ORLEANS.  WHERE  THE  SHIPS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY.  CONNECTING  NEW 
YORK  WITH  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  THERE  WITH  THE  SUNSET  ROUTE  TO  i.AIIFORNIA.  PRACTICALLY 
DESTROYED  THE  OLD  TRAFFIC  ROUTE  BY  THE  RAILROAD  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS 
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PREPARING  TO  MEET  THE  COMPETITION  OF  THE  CANAL 

THE  GREAT  KICKING  HORSE  CANON  TUNNEL  BY  WHICH  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  LOWERS  SOME 
OF  ITS  WORST  GRADES  AND  SAVES  MANY  MILES  OF  THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  HAUL 
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Strong  efforts,  at  times,  have  been  made 
to  swing  this  current  westward,  and  carry, 
on  the  long  transcontinental  haul,  the 
shiploads  of  export  freight  of  the  highest 
class  that  slipi>ed  away  from  the  manu- 
facturing cities  on  the  short  rail  haul  to 
New  York  and  thence  on  the  long  ocean 
route,  in  British  bottoms,  to  the  Orient. 
Of  course,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  rates.  The 
ships  for  the  Suez  make  what  rates  they 
please,  change  them  as  they  need,  adapt 
them  over-night  if  forced  to  do  it.  The 
rail  lines,  on  the  contrary,  must  publish 


It  is  a  tonnage  that  grows  fast,  this  trade 
with  the  awakening  nations  of  Asia.  If, 
by  reason  of  the  competition  of  the  Suez 
Canal  against  the  shorter  rail  lines  across 
the  continent,  most  of  the  heavy  manu- 
factured goods  of  the  Middle  West  went 
out  through  New  York  in  other  days,  it 
may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
years  to  come,  practically  no  manufactures 
of  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  in  bulk 
will  move  across  the  continent  for  shipment 
out  of  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  almost  certainly, 


THE  VANCOUVER  DOCKS  OF  THE  CANADIAN   PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

WHICH  WILL  BE  ONE  OF  THE  CHILI-  CUMPE I ITOKS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  FOR  THE  FREIGHT  BUSINESS 

BfclWEfcN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC  COASTS 


every  change  in  rates  for  thirty  days  ahead. 
1  herefore  it  was  no  battle. 

I  am  no  ocean-traffic  expert,  and  I  have 
no  figures  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  moving 
a  hundred  tons  of  American-made  ma- 
chinery out  of  New  York  through  the 
Suez  to  China  and  moving  this  same 
freight  out  of  New  York  through  the 
Panama  Canal;  but  it  takes  no  traffic 
expert  to  figure  that  there  will  certainly 
be  a  saving,  particularly  if  the  tolls  favor 
the  Panama  route  very  heavily. 

Therefore,  the  pull  against  the  trans- 
continental railroad  lines  must  be  still 
heavier  to-morrow  than  it  was  yestcrda) . 


in  time,  become  the  highway  for  manu- 
factured goods  moving  from  the  industrial 
centres  of  the  United  States  into  the 
Orient.  Wherever  a  stream  of  manu- 
factured trafllc  moves  in  one  direction,  a 
backward  stream  is  almost  sure  to  be 
created.  In  all  human  probability,  so 
far  as  Oriental  trade  in  finished  products 
is  concerned,  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
will  steadily  increase  in  both  export  and 
import  business.  To  guess  whether  New 
York  or  New  Orleans  or  some  other  port 
will  be  the  chief  beneficiary  of  this  change 
of  route  is  little  better  than  prophecy  at 
this  moment;  but  there  is  no  reasonable 
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ground  for  doubt  that  the  Gulf  ports  will 
be  stronger  in  their  competition  with  New 
York  than  they  ever  were  before  so  far  as 
Oriental  traffic  is  concerned.  It  is  not  all 
imagination,  this  boast  one  hears  in  the 
cities  of  the  South,  that  in  the  years  to 
come  the  headquarters  of  America's  Orien- 
tal traffic  may  be  along  the  Southern  coast. 
Only,  on  the  other  hand,  one  well  may 
doubt  that  the  city  which  is  the  central 
American  market  for  Oriental  imports 
will  ever  lose  its  present  domination  in 
that  particular  traffic  to  and  fro. 


is  usually  only  to  gel  a  better  trade  in  some 
other  place.  Peace  has  reigned  in  trans- 
continental circles  for  twelve  years  past, 
ever  since  the  big  Canadian  line  made  dis- 
count rates  out  of  all  the  markets  of  the 
East  through  Vancouver  and  down  the 
Coast  to  San  Francisco  —  a  wicked  raid  on 
a  peaceful  and  harmless  —  so  said  its  bosses 
—  little  pool  arrangement  of  their  own 
made  by  the  American  transcontinentals. 

Into  this  atmosphere  of  peace  and,  more 
or  less,  prosperity  comes  Uncle  Sam  with 
a  fine  new  canal,  open  to  anybody  that 


THE  DOCKS  OF  THE  NEW  GRAND  TRUNK  PACIFIC  AT  PRINCE  RUPERT 

ANOTHER  RAILROAD  THAT  WILL  HAVE  TO  FICHT  THE  CANAL  FOR  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  FREIGHTS  ORICI. 
NATINC  in  THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  VALLEY  AND  DESTINED  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  AND  THE  ORIENT 


Pass  from  the  little  question  of  Oriental 
trade  to  the  larger  problem  of  domestic 
trade  —  the  barter  between  Americans 
of  the  East  and  Americans  of  the  West. 
To-day,  this  trade  flows  back  and  forth 
along  well-worn  channels,  routes  of  long 
standing,  courses  fixed  and  unchanged  for 
many  years.  It  is  a  long  time  since  any 
daring  railroad  broke  seriously  into  the 
transcontinental  situation.  Occasionally, 
even  now,  the  Grand  Trunk  or  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  starts  some  excitement  at 
New  York,  some  back-door  route  at  a 
fancy  discount  all  the  way  around  up 
through  New  England  and  (Ontario;  but  it 


may  care  to  use  it,  within  limits.  Steam- 
ship lines  out  of  New  Orleans  and  New 
York  —  let  us  say  —  may  bid  powerfully 
for  traffic  across  the  continent,  for  this 
great,  steady  river  of  traffic  flowing  so 
smoothly  along  the  rails. 

Here  is  a  challenge  and  a  threat  from  Mr. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  contained  in  a  decision 
handed  down  last  year  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  a  Government 
body.  Railroad  traffic  managers  and  rail- 
road shippers  alike  may  find  it  interesting: 

The  railroads,  moreover,  must  soon  meet 
with  a  competition  by  water  more  intense  than 
any  that  they  have  heretofore  suffered;  for 
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within  three  years  another  route,  one  more 
jmpoitant,  searching,  and  detenninative  in  its 
effect  upon  railroad  rates  than  any  other,  will 
be  opened — a  route  all  water  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  will 
in  effect  bring  the  straits  of  Magellan  3,500 
miles  to  the  northward,  and  with  modem 
steamships  it  is  estimated  that  San  Francisco 
will  by  water  be  removed  from  New  York  but 
fourteen  days. 

So.  according  to  Mr.  Lane,  there  is  to 

be  reopened  the  long  quiescent  question 
between  the  sea  and  the  land  trans- 
portation machine  in  transcontinental 
traffic.  It  is  a  long  time  since  anything 
like  that  really  happened.  It  was  in 
1885,  to  be  exact,  that  the  ocean  route 
died  a  quiet,  unnatural  de.ith  That  was 
the  year  when  the  Sunset-Gulf  route  — 
the  ships  from  New  York  connecting  with 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  Gulf  —  demon- 
strated its  power  to  drive  the  clipper  ships 
of  America  from  the  highways  of  the  sea. 
to  sterilize  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  thereby 
to  make  the  Panama  Railroad  more  a 
curiosity  than  a  railroad.  That  marked 
the  end  f>f  the  traffic  epoch  in  the  lonf^ 
transconiiucrital  trade,  and  the  beginning 
oS  another  —  the  epoch  of  unchallenged 
railroad  dominancy  over  the  highways 
of  commerce. 

In  the  six  years  from  ibb>  to  1891,  this 
Sunset-Gulf  route  carried  nearly  ninety 
tons  out  of  every  hundred  tons  of  freight 
that  moved  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to 
California.  That  constitutes  prett\-  nearly 
a  monopoly.  It  was  earned  by  hard 
fighting.  Along  in  the  later  stages  of  tins 
battle  to  clear  the  sea  of  ships  that  would 
compete  with  the  railroad-owned  lines, 
the  Sunset-Gulf  route  established  a  new 
teoN'd  in  New  York-California  trade.  It 
was  a  carload  of  bamboo  chairs.  It  moved 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  S<).4o! 
Let  that  instance  be  remembered  as  typical 
of  the  reason  why  the  railroads  have  not 
been  bothered  much  by  sea-borne  traffic 
from  that  dav  to  this. 

One  minor  factor  has  entered  into  the 
trattic  equation  in  very  recent  years,  in 
the  shape  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
steamship  line,  operating  a  rail-and-water 
route  from  New  York  to  the  East  coast  of 
Mexico,  thence  by  rail  across  that  re- 


public, and  by  water  again  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  ports.  Twelve  years  ago,  this 
route  began  to  operate  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan;  and  six  years  ago  it  adopted 
this  new  hybrid  route.  It  has  lived,  ap- 
parently, at  peace  with  the  railroads.  Its 
rates  are  adapted  to  get  the  kind  of  ton- 
it  can  handle  to  the  best  effect. 
1  (  picks  no  quarrels  with  the  railroads, 
and  they  pick  none  with  it.  At  the  present 
moment,  it  is  probably  carrying  pretty 
close  to  8  per  cent,  of  t1>  it  ^al  transcon- 
tinental tonnage.  If  the  total  number  of 
tons  of  freight  across  the  continent  is 
to-day  approxhnately  3,300,000  tons — 
an  unofficial  figure  —  the  American- 
Hawaiian  line  probably  carries  280.000 
tons.  One  fmds  it  hard  to  call  it  a  com- 
petitor of  the  railroad  group. 

**\t  lives/'  says  Mr.  Lane,  "upon 
sufferance." 

So,  in  the  business  between  East  and 
West,  the  empire  of  the  railroads  has  been 
firmly  established.  The  Cape  Horn  route 
is  merely  a  tradition.  The  Panama  Rail- 
road and  Pacific  Mail  are  legends  of  twenty 
\  ears  ago.  T  he  Tehuantepec  route  works 
peacefull)  at  settled  rates  in  a  btnclly 
money'^naking  venture  that  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  traffic  supremacy.  Only 
the  Suez  an  ancient  and  too  powerful 
rival,  enters  the  Eastern  field  and  sweeps 
it  clean  so  far  as  the  Oriental  trade  is 
concerned. 

The  great  trade  routes  across  the  con- 
tinent are  man-made  lines  of  steel.  Fast 
of  the  iMissouri,  dozens  of  railroad  lines, 
gathering  traffic  from  all  the  busy  in- 
dustrial cities,  pour  this  traffic  through  the 
gatewa\  s  of  the  West  into  the  assembling 
yards  of  seven  scxailed  transcontinentals. 
These  are  the  great  trade  routes  from  East 
to  West,  for  the  East,  in  a  traffic  sense, 
extends  far  into  the  West,  even  tO  Denver, 
where  the  rate  blanket  ends. 

Beginning  at  the  South,  the  first,  and 
probably  the  most  powerful,  of  these 
traffic  giants  is  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Siinvet  route.  New  Orleans  is  its  East- 
ern terminus  by  rail;  but  its  real  Eastern 
terminus  is  on  the  docks  of  Manhattan, 
where  its  controlled  freight  steamers  bid 
tniffic  out  of  every  citv  nnd  village  and 
field  from  the  Atlantic  almost  to  Chicago 
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This  was  the  king  of  the  transcontinentals 
until  the  day  when  C.  P.  Huntington  died, 

twelve  years  ago,  and  Harriman  gathered 
in  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to 
place  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

THE  GREAT  FREIGHT  ROUTES 

Into  Southern  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  next  natural  route  is  the  Atchi- 
son, Topefca  &  Santa  F6,  running  from 
Chicago  out  across  Missouri  to  Kansas 
City,  down  through  the  plains  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  thence  by  the 
fertile  valleys  of  California  to  the  great 
ports  of  the  South  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a 
wonderful  road,  the  Santa  Fe,  with  strong 
connections  East  and  West,  a  powerful 
element  in  all  traffic  matters,  and  itself  a 
great  originator  of  fid^t. 

A  new  line  into  California  is  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Route,  a  string  across  from  Salt  Lake 
to  San  Pedro,  the  new  port  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  designed  to  be  a  new  empire  builder; 
but  from  all  accounts  it  does  about  as  it  is 
told.  It  depends  on  connections  East  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Still  another  is  the 
Western  Pacific,  an  unknown  element, 
resting  on  the  Gould  system  at  Ogden. 
Some  say  it  ma>  be  a  traffic  giant,  but 
to-day  it  limps  and  stumbles.  It  is  hardly 
a  great  figure  in  the  situation  as  it 
stands. 

Then  one  comes  to  the  Northern  routes, 

and  Harriman's  great  Union  Pacific. 
Here,  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  Citv.  a  dozen 
splendid  railroads  throw  their  freight 
across  the  river — the  Ncnthwestem,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Burlington,  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Great  Western,  the  St.  Paul  — 
and  it  is  gatiiercd  to  the  rails  uf  the  Union 
Pacific  for  the  long  haul  westward  through 
(^en  and  thence  across  the  Sierras  over 
the  Central  Pacific  to  San  Francisco. 

Ihis  is  the  kes'stone  of  the  transcon- 
tinental arch.  1  his  line  was  planned  to 
be  the  main  highway  of  transcontinental 
trade.  It  has  few  branclu  (  f  its  own. 
It  is  main  line  from  end  to  end.  Harri- 
man found  it  a  wreck,  and  raised  it  up  to 
bt  the  King  of  the  Transcontinentals.  It 
did  the  task  he  set  it.  In  a  ten-year  cam- 
paign it  became  practically  dictator  of  the 
Western  across-ci^untry  trade, 

Ihe  growth  of  the  Harriman  Empire, 


riNENTAL  TRADE  ROUTES  4>t 

however,  stirred  up  new  rivalries.  In 
1901  Mr.  Hill  bought,  for  the  Great  North- 
ern and  the  Northern  Pacific,  control  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  Before 
that  time,  the  Hill  roads,  which  had  their 
terminals  in  St.  Paul,  had  depended  upon 
freight  traffic  relationships  for  their  con- 
nections in  Chicago  and  the  Fast.  Know- 
ing that  the  Harriman  ambition  would 
result  in  weakening  the  position  of  his 
roads,  Mr.  Hill  made  this  purchase  to  get 
his  own  line  into  Chicago,  and  to-day  the 
Burlington  bids  in  Chicago  and  all  the 
river  points  for  transcontinental  traffic 
to  the  northern  gateways  at  Seattle  and 
Portland.  This  HUl  S3^tem,  with  a  double 


WHAT  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RAILROADS 

CARRY 

SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  OF  EACH  CMIt  F  PRO- 
DUCT TO  THE  TOIAL  TONNAGh  CARRIED  IN  AN 
AVERAGE  YEAR  BY  THE  SANTA  FE,  THE  SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC  AND  TH8  UNION  PACIFIC 

transcontinental  line  and  with  its  network 
of  Buriington  line  throughout  the  rich 

traffic  section  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Great  l  akes,  is  the  next  great 
element  in  the  transcontinental  situation. 

THE  NORTHERN  TRANSCONTINENTALS 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  new  transcon- 
tinental, the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 
Sound,  pushed  its  way  through  from  the 
Missouri  into  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  It 

is.  in  fact,  a  duplication  of  the  route  made 
by  the  Burliniitcjn  and  the  Northern 
Pacific.    I  here  are  probably  no  two  traftic 
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pernors  ia  the  L  oited  States  toat  are    matter  is  the  question  oi  rates.  Tbeoret- 


kallv.  tluooih  rates  are  based  on  local 
rates;  but  in  practice,  local  fates  are  very 
Of  ten  based  upon  through  rates,  particu- 
larly in  the  territory-  l>ing  immediat<h' 
back  of  a  seaboard.  For  instance,  ii  a 
route  from  New  Yoilc  or  New  Orkatis 
makes  a  tnn?oDntinental  rate  from  the 
whole  eastern  temton'  to  San  Franci<;co 
which  is  vety  lar  bdow  ibe  railroad  rates 
to  these  points*  it  will  affect  not  only  the 
through  tonnage  moving  to  San  Francisco, 
San  Pedro,  and  the  other  cna?t  cities,  but 
aisoajTect  the  movement  oi  freight,  not 
on  transcontioental  rates  but  on  the  higher 
rates  pre\-ai]nig  to  inland  dties  back  of 
San  Frar,:X-(j  an^  San  Pedro.  In  other 
»-ords.  the  fkiioie  transcontinental  rate 
situation  mill  probably  s«ing  upon  the 
rates  that  can  be  made  by  indqsendent 
steamship  lines  ninnuig  throu^  the 
Panama  Canal. 

l^lped  Canaviian  line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Ther^ore,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that, 
Facific   The  parent  company,  the  Grand    when  the  Buuona  Canal  is  an  operating 


doady  similar  than  tlvse  two 

•^m'  'S, 'terns, 

"  r'arther  rx^rh.  acr:>*i  ir.e  Canacun 
i  x-*iCr.  lies  the  Car-a^iian  Pac  r'c-  it  rtacres 
Jn.«  T»rin  Qt*es  iLxla^^  c*::;-^  ccCiiru 
the  Mimeapoits.  St.  Paul  St  Sanlt 
y.:ir.±  i-i  it  reaches Qckaro  thr^^jh 
oorr.parativeiy  recent  p-rchzse  oj  the 
Lscoasia  Ceniial,  cciTiiru  a^  viikh  io 
by  the  Mnneapous.  St. 
vol  4t  Suit  Ste.  Marie.  This  route. 
^.Idb  oa  the  map  Vrjk<  '.:ke  a  roundabout 
:K-^«:ji*ite,  is.  as  a  nutter  of  fact.  al.Tsost  as 


a  transcontirhental  hne  to  Chicago 
the  East  as  any  of  the  other  rnlraad 

I.  ioes,  and  it  is  perhaps  stringer  than  most 
them  in  that  it  cintrois  its  oun  line  of 
^ica^mships  to  the  Orieai  aod  has  few  en- 
•caAgling  alliances  with  other  railroads. 

Still  farther  north,  a  new  line  is  creeping 
-coward  the  West.    It  is  a  Go\Tmment 


Tnink,  has  for  a  generatioQ  or  more  been 
the  main  local  railroad  cA  Ontario  and  of  all 
the  rrtanufacturing  section  of  Canada. 
Now  that  It  is  going  to  the  coast,  it  wili 
certainly  become  a  new  element  in  the 
transcontinental  situation,  although  its 
primar>-  object  understood  to  be  the 
opening  of  nt^w  territ  i-^ .  h  ing  farther 
north  of  the  Canadian  racuk. 

I  would  not  care  to  say  that  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  ^ill  seriously  inter- 
tcre  with  transcontinental  bii<inc><  nn  the<c 
laurxxids.  In  fact,  the  entire  transcon- 
tinental tonnage  is  well  under  4.000,000 
tons  a  jtar  and  probably  does  not  com- 
prise mon.'  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  all  the 
limnajie  movini:  on  thr>c  western  lines. 
Thervtorv.  even  though  a  cunvplcie  diver- 
SMm  of  all  transcontinental  tonnage  would 
n;  t  bv>  a  ver>*  serious  menace  to  the  rail- 
i^^uis.  II  IS  inctmceiv.nble  that  more  than  a 
rvUlivclx  small  ainounl  of  this  freight 
CiHiM  bi»  diverted  to  the  Panama  route 
unless  the  rates  made  b>  that  route  were 
owtwhelmingly  in  favo*-  of  it. , 

Hovf  Manama  will  affect  rates 

The  teal  change  will  not.  in  all  probabil- 
itv.  be  shown  in  the  form  oi  liecline  ot 
transtiunti-   •«!  tonnage.  1  he  important 


traffic  route,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 

readjustment  in  this  whole  matter  of 
N^  estc-n  trade  routes.  To-day  there  is  no 
doubi  mat  the  main  highways  of  traffic 
across  tiie  continent  are  the  stesunship 
lines  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  pcjrts, 
plus  the  Sunset  line  to  California,  and  the 
trunk  lines  of  the  tast  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  plus  the  Mtddle-Westera  roads 
to  Omaha,  plus  the  Union  Padfic,  plus 
the  Central  Pacific.  This  latter  route  is 
the  main  all-rail  hii;hwa\'  of  commerce 
acruss  the  continent.  It  is  quicker  than 
the  southern  rcmte.  Therefore,  it  handles 
a  very  large  amount  of  business  that  de- 
mands speed.  It  will  also  be  much 
quicker  than  the  Panama  route  and  this 
advantage  wilt  undoubtedly  enable  it  to 
maintain  its  command  oif  hi^  grade 
tonnai:c  even  if  its  rates  arc  higher  than 
the  rates  made  iliroui:h  Panama. 

Let  us  suppose  that  tiie  Panama  steiun- 
ships  will  nMke  blanket  rates  from  any 
points  east  of  Detroit  tO  any  port  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ver\'  much  lower  than  the 
rates  made  from  the  same  points  by  the 
now  existing  transcontinentals.  Either 
these  new  lower  rates  would  have  to  be 
met  h\  the  railnukl^  and  a  new  schedule 
of  railroad  rates  would  go  into  effect 
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immediatdy,  not  only  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
ports  but  also  thiottgbout  the  whole 
country,  which  would  be  very  much  lower 
than  the  present  rates,  or  the  long-haul 
freight  of  the  orjuntry,  westbound,  would  be 
lost  to  liic  transcuntinentais.  In  case  the 
railroads  meet  the  lower  rates  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  by  independent 
steamship  lines,  there  would  probably 
come  a  period  of  declining  railroad  earn- 
ings on  the  Western  railroads  and  a  painful 
readjustment  to  new  conditions;  for  even 
if  the  opcninfT  of  the  canal  stimulates 
growth  on  the  Western  coast  to  a  mar- 
velous extent,  the  result  of  the  growth 
woukl  necessarily  be  so  slow  in  showing 
itself  that,  in  all  probability  there  would 
be  a  gap  of  several  >ear<  in  which  the 
transcontinental  railroads  would  suffer. 

WHERE   OHIO   VALLEY   FREIGHTS  MAY  CO 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  diversion  of  the 
heavy  transcontinental  tonnage  to  ths 
Panama  Canal  were  allowed  to  go  on  un- 
checked, the  transcontinental  business 
nf  the  country  wouUi  be  swung  into  new 
cluiniiels.  Let  us  take  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  and  Buffalo  as  represent- 
ing the  four  comen  of  a  great  freight-* 
producing  section.  It  is  a  section  in 
which  there  is  produced  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  fastest  growing  American 
lines  of  export,  and  all  classes  of  freight 
that  will  naturally  move  into  the  develop- 
ing countrs'  of  the  West.  It  is  perhaps 
the  centre  o(  the  machinery  manufactur- 
ing and  steel  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  United  States.  What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  movement  of  the  ton- 
nage out  of  this  area  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  to  the  Orient  and  to  all  the 
markets  of  the  West,  if  ver>'  low  trans- 
continental rates  were  made  out  of  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  markets 
of  the  West,  and  it  these  rates  were  not 
met  by  the  railroads? 

The  freight  moving  out  of  this  region 
to  the  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Gulf  ports 
would  travel  over  existing  lines  of  railroad. 
The  main  trunk  lines  —  the  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  Erie  —  would  carry  the  frei,i;ht  five 
hundred  miles  or  more  eastward  to  place 


it  on  the  docks  wliere  the  steamships  load. 
If  the  heavy  movement  were  toward  the 

Gulf,  such  lines  as  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Louisville  cS:  Nashville  would  feel  the 
impulse  of  new  traffic  most  acutely. 
Practically  it  would  be  a  duplication  of 
the  present  Tehuantepec  route,  except 
that  in  all  probability  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness would  be  very  much  larger  and  it 
would  be  a  very  much  more  powerful 
competitor  of  the  railroad  lines.  If  a 
few  powerful  traffic  groups  went  into  this 
business  and  established  strong  agencies 
at  all  important  traffic-producing  points, 
they  would  probably  build  up,  in  time,  a 
practical  monopoly  of  transcontinental 
business  as  well  as  of  all  business  con- 
signed to  the  Orient  and  to  ports  of  the 
West  coast  of  South  America 

So  far  as  the  manufacturing  centres  of 
the  East  are  concerned,  the  only  freight 
that  would  move  by  rail  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  if  the  Panama  Canal  route  were 
carried  on  on  a  regular  twelve-day  service 
at  rates  one  third  lower  than  the  prnent 
lowest  rates,  would  be  freight  that  could 
almost  afford  to  pay  express  rates  in  order 
to  get  quick  delivery  and  to  move  witiwut 
being  reloaded.  Perhaps  the  main  ad- 
vantage of  the  railrcods  is  that  the  big 
shipper  of  pcri'^hahle  products  can  load 
cars  in  his  own  plant  and  con<i<'n  ihem, 
without  breaking  bulk  or  rehandlmg,  mio 
the  hands  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  dealers  at  Pacific  Coast  points.  This 
advantage  could  not  be  taken  away  bv  the 
steamship  routes  unless  some  new  me- 
chanical method  of  handling  mamn 
facturers'  products  in  bulk  was  invented 
and  came  into  general  practice.  It  is  per- 
fectlv  obvio!!';.  however,  that  this  is  so 
simple  a  rneciianical  process  that  it  might 
well  beccmne  a  reality  in  transcontinental 
tnffic  when  a  quick  water  route  is  in  open 
competitbn  with  the  railroads. 

QUICK  FREIGHTS  BY  RAIL  ONLY 

Most  railroad  men  claim  tlat  the  high 
grade  freight  traffic  will  never  leave  the 
railroads  across  the  continent.  Fruits, 
dressed  meats,  and  other  perishable  com-, 
modities,  in  the  handling  of  which  Speed 
is  the  main  element,  would  possibly  con- 
tinue to  move  on  the  rails  under  any 
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circumsUnces.  It  ts,  iMywever,  in  the 

lower  grades  of  traffic  that  one  must 
look  for  the  real  future  of  the  Panama  rotite. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  practically 
no  coal  which  compares  with  the  anthracite 
and  better  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  the  future  supply  of  lumber  for 
Eastern  markets  must  be  drawn  from  the 
Far  West.  Here  are  two  bw  grade  freight 
items,  one  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
East  and  lacking  in  the  West  ,  and  another 
standing  in  abundance  in  the  West  and 
growing  scarce  in  the  East.  Both  are  so 
heavy  in  proportion  to  their  value  that 
they  can  barely  stand  a  transcontinental 
journey  by  rail,  except  in  rare  instances; 
so  that  the  markets  which  would  naturally 
be  tributaiy  are  supplied  as  best  they  can 
be  suppUed  from  other  sources. 

In  a  general  way,  one  studying  the 
traftlc  situation  at  the  present  time  and 
figuring  upon  the  future  can  iiardly  help 
concluding  that  any  loss  there  may  be 
to  existing  routes  wUl  probably  fall  most 


heavily  upon  the  transcontinental  lines 
running  West  fram  the  Missouri  River  to 

the  Pacific  Ocean  and  possibly  upon  the 
coast  lines  of  steamers  now  trading  suc- 
cessfully from  New  \ork  to  the  ports  of 
the  Gulf.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  existing  routes  woukl  probably 
be  felt  by  lines  runninp  North  and  South 
from  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  into  the  pro- 
ducing markets  of  the  Middle  West  and 
by  the  railroads  carrying  finished  products 
from  these  producing,'  centres  into  Atlantic 
jxjris.  As  between  lliese  two,  the  pre^t^nt 
writer  confesses  to  ]iave  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  greatest  stimulus  will  be  felt 
by  the  lines  running  into  New  York  or  the 
lines  runninp  into  New  Orleans.  In  all 
probability,  in  volume  of  traffic  gained 
the  first  five  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Canal,  the  Atlantic  seaports  wilt  gain  very 
much  more  heavily  than  the  Southern 
ports;  hut  in  proportion  to  present  ton- 
nage and  business  moving  on  the  hnes  at 
the  present  time,  the  gain  by  the  Southern 
ports  will  probably  be  very  much  heavier. 


A  PICTURE  OF  THE  CANAL 


A  LABYRINTH  OF  WONDERS  WROUGHT  THROUGH  THE  GENIUS 
AND  WILL         A  BENEFICENT  AUTOCRAT 

BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


WHEN  the  waters  of  the 
two  oceans  are  blm^ 
ded  in  the  soil  of 
Panama!"  exclaimed 
Secretary  Knox,  in  the 
speech  inaugurating  his  notable  mission  to 
the  Central  American  republics  —  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ili'\i'l(»p  uitii  niucli  * !  qiience 
the  cotTimer^i.il  aiui  political  transforma- 
tions that  are  bound  to  follow  the  opening 
of  the  canal.  "At  no  distant  time," 
ran  the  answering  phrase  of  the 
Panama  cabinet  mini<;tcr  who  spoke  on 
the  f>cca<;jon.  "the  dtvp  blue  waters  of  the 
Aliantic  and  the  I'aciiic  wtil  be  united 
'•w  all  etemityr' 


The  cold,  unimaginative  fact  is  that  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  will 
not  meet  nor  be  blended  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  Rhetoric  aside,  there  is  no  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  the  seas,  and  the 
first  surprising  physical  fact  which  dawns 
on  the  visitor  to  the  colossal  labors  in 
which  the  gods  of  steel  and  concrete  are 
engaged  on  the  I>thnniN  is  that  fact. 

1  he  i^anama  Canal  a  water  bridge 
over  the  Isthmus  —  not  a  channel  throu^ 
it.  A  ship  steams  into  Limon  Bay,  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  comes  to  a  stop  in  a 
lock,  the  of  three  locks,  hx  which  she 
is  lifted  to  the  level  of  a  fresh-water  lake, 
eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  She  leaves 
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the  water  of  the  Atlantic  behind  her  and 
she  sails  through  the  lake.  Then  three 
locks  more  lower  her  to  the  level  of  the 
Pacific  and  to  the  salt  water. 

That  is  what  really  happens  at  Panama, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  to  get  that  clearly  in 
mind  at  the  outset,  if  one  is  to  have  any 
proper  conception  as  to  how  the  Isthmus 
is  to  be  crossed.  One  must  still,  for  a  few 
months,  probably  until  the  end  of  this 
year  1912,  write,  "is  to  be,"  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  titanic  task  is  done,  and 
even  now  decreasing  numbers  of  workers 
and  fewer  steam-shovels  tell  that  the 
conquerors  of  the  Isthmus  are  preparing 
soon  to  rest  from  their  labors,  the  biggest 
job  ever  done  by  man  accomplished. 

It  is  a  job  so  big,  the  scenes  along  its 
route  are  so  confusing  and  must  in  earlier 


of  an  onslaught  on  200-square  miles  of 
earth,  stretching  through  a  broken  and 

mountainous  cr>untry.  The  great  outline 
is  perfectly  clear  now. 

The  lake  is  the  centre,  the  key.  the 
kernel  of  the  work;  an  artificial  lake  created 
by  building  an  enormous  dam,  the  Gatun 
Dam,  across  the  course  of  a  river  —  the 
Chagres  —  that  comes  down  from  the 
mountains.  The  dam  (if  you  want  figu  res) 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide  and  it  will  flood  164  square  miles  of 
country,  over  which  great  ships  will  steam 
for  thirty-three  miltt — in  fresh  water. 
Or  rather  they  will  steam  thus  for  twenty- 
four  miles  and  then  enter  a  channel  cut 
into  the  hills  —  a  channel  nine  miles  long, 
made  by  digging  up,  blowing  apart,  and 
carrying  away  8$,ooo,ooo  cubic  yaids  of 


RELIEF  MAP  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

OlVltiO  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  LOCKS  AND  DAMS,  AND  SHOWING  THAT  THE  LARGER  fART  Of  THB 
"canal"  is  AN  artificial  LAKE  CREATED  BY  DAMMING  THE  OUTLETS  OF  THE  CHAORES  RIYCR 


Stages  have  been  so  much  more  confusing, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  American  people 
have  been  given  no  clear,  easily-understood 
account  of  it.  They  who  have  had  the 
sustained  interest  to  read  a  fair  portion  of 
what  has  been. poured  out  in  the  press 
about  the  Gatun  Dam  and  the  Culebra 
slides  and  the  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores 
locks,  the  Chagres  River  and  the  Spillway, 
the  West  Diversion,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
may  understand;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  majority  of  us  have  got 
no  good  general  notkm  of  it  at  all. 

To-da\ .  however,  a  traveler  whom 
official  favor  sends  through  the  canal,  up 
and  down  and  across,  on  the  bottom,  along 
the  edges,  throu{^  the  great  cut,  down  into 
the  locks  and  beneath  them,  on  an  in- 
spection car,  can  come  out  unconfused  by 
the  innumerable  and  mammoth  details 


earth  and  rock.  There  is  another  dam  at 
the  l-'acitic^end  of  the  cut,  to  maintain  the 
level.  The  lake,  extended  through  the 
Culebra  Cut  (Culebra  means  snake,  but 

the  cut  is  fairly  straight)  and  two  series 
of  double  lucks  —  at  Gatun  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  at  Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores  on 
the  Pacific  skie  —  such  are  the  factors  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Its  marvels  arc  the 
Gatun  Dam.  the  Culebra  Cut,  and  the 
locks  —  each  of  the  six  of  them  with  two 
chambers  1,000  feet  long  and  1 10  feet  wide. 

You  may  think  you  can  manufacture  a 
mental  picture  of  these  locks,  but  you 
cannot  —  not  till  you  have  gone  down 
their  perpendicular  sides  a  thousand  feet 
and  got  aboard  a  dummy  train  that 
journc\  s  three  fourths  of  a  mile  along  the 
bottom:  not  till  you  have  looked  up  and 
seen  the  cathedral  arches  ^prmging  in 
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CROSS  SECTION  OF  A  DOLBLE  LOCK  CHAMBER 

THE  MIDDLE  WALL  IS  6o  FEET  THICK  AND  THE  SIDE  WALLS  ARE  45  FEET  THICK  AT  THE  BASE. 
THE  LOCKS  ARE  FILLED  AND  EMPTIED  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  CULVERTS  C,  C,  AND  D,  WHICH  CONNECT 
THROUGH  THE  MAINS  E  AND  H  WITH  THE  CHAMBERS  BY  MEANS  OF  MANHOLES  F  F  IN  THE  FUX>RS 


glory  from  side  to  side,  and  gazed  at  the 
steel  gates  seven  feet  thick,  and  marked 
the  cistem-holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  up  and  down  through  which 
will  move  the  strong  streams  that  will  lift 
and  let  down  the  ships  of  the  nations  into 
their  cradles  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother  with  an  infant.  For  underneath 
extend  culverts  the  size  of  railroad  tunnels; 
it  is  through  these  and  through  mighty 
valves  that  the  locks  are  filled  and  emptied. 
Move  about  awhile  among  these  works 
like  a  pygmy  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  the 
gods  and  it  will  dawn  on  you  what  sort 
of  thing  men  have  been  about  here  on  this 
neck  of  Darien. 

A  LABYRINTH  OF  MIGHTY  WORKS 

It  is  a  place  of  wonders.  A  shovel 
that  sticks  itself  into  the  side  of  a  cliff  and 
scoops  up  three  tons  of  rock  and  deposits 
it  in  a  car  is  a  sight  to  regard  with  awe, 


TMF  aWrARATlVV  S»F  OF  A  HIPI  WALL 
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and  to  see  three  hundred  such  vast  and 
almost  intelligent  implements  at  work 
at  once  is  rather  awe-inspiring.  To  see 
the  ground  strewn  with  networks  of  pipes 
conducting  compressed  air  to  a  thousand 
drills,  to  hear  blasts  unceasingly,  to  watch 
hydraulic  attacks  on  the  mountain-sides, 
to  regard  gigantic  stone-crushers  and 
cement-mixers,  and  to  see  during  a  ride 
of  fifty  miles  nothing  else  but  these  labors, 
makes  one  wonder  how  imagination  ever 
dared  to  project  an  undertaking  so  vast. 

It  is  worth  pausing  to  see  a  long  train 
come  to  a  stop  on  a  bank  above  a  tropical 
jungle,  and  then  to  watch  a  plow,  drawn 
by  a  powerful  cable,  run  along  the  cars, 
dumping  off  their  loads  on  the  shamed 
heads  of  the  royal  palms  below.  It  gives 
one  a  curious  sensation  to  see  a  train  pull 
up  the  track  on  which  it  has  been  running, 
and  move  it  bodily  to  the  right  or  left. 
More  than  in  anything  else,  the  derision 
in  which  conquering  man  of  the  Isthmus 
holds  nature,  comes  out  in  the  light-houses 
which  he  has  erected  here  and  ^ere  among 
the  astonished  palms  —  rangi-finders  for 
the  ships  that  are  soon  to  sail  over  this 
dry  land. 

How  nature  fought  against  this  conquest 
mav  be  gathered  from  the  piles  of  machin- 
ery on  every  hand  abandoned  by  the 
French;  from  the  ruins  of  their  houses 
and  their  deserted  excavations;  and,  most 
of  all,  from  the  graveyards  whose  thou- 
sands of  head-slabs  populate  every  hill- 
side, lo-day  the  Isthmus  is  fit  to  be  a 
health-resort.  That  is  a  chapter  by  itself. 
These  colonels  and  admirals  found  an 
enemy  worthy  of  their  utmost  heroism, 
but  they  have  subjugated  him  utterly. 
One  of  them  was  explaining  to  me  how  all 
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the  work  of  operating  the  canal  and  work- 
ing the  locks  was  to  be  done  by  the  waste 
waters  of  the  Chagres.  "We  ought  to 
have  utilized  that  power  earlier,"  he 
soliloquized.  *'If  we  had  it  to  do  over, 
we  would  make  the  canal  dig  itself." 

The  canal  is  done.  The  problems  of 
its  construction  are  solved.  The  prob- 
lems of  its  operation  await  settlement; 
they  ought  to  have  been  settled  long 
before  this.  Although  it  is  not  intended 
to  mark  the  formal  opening  before  Jan- 
uary I,  1914,  as  a  matter  of  fact  vessels 
will  be  pas^g  through  many  months 
before  that  date.  No  legislation  exists 
arranging  for  the  operation  of  the 
canal;  the  present  Commission  is  em- 


throughout  the  world  may  make  their 

plans  and  arrangements  for  the  new  routes 
of  trade.  Steamships  cannot  be  built 
in  a  day,  nor  trade  arrangements  involving 
in  one  degree  or  another  the  commeree  ^ 
two  hemispheres  be  altered  off-hand.  If 
the  canal  is  not  to  wait  for  years  before 
it  begins  to  earn  tolls,  the  rates  must  be 
decided  on  at  once. 

Colonel  Goethals,  the  Kitchener  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  iron  man  to  whom  more  than 
to  an\-  other  is  due  the  credit  for  opening 
the  path  to  the  Indies  of  which  Columbus 
dreamed  and  which  he  searched  so  haid 
for  here,  lingering  for  weeks  off  Portobello 
—  Colonel  Goethals  has  his  plan.  Now 
that  the  labor  of  construction  is  drawing 
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PROFILE  OF  THE  CANAL 
nUHCATTNC  THE  KALE  OV  MIUES  OF  THE  VAEIOUS  SBCTIONS.  THE  HEIGHT  AND  POSITION  OF  THE  SIX 
bOCKS,  AND  TMB  MtATtVB  AMOUNTS  OF  EXCAVATION  WNIB  BY  THE  FRENCM  AND  THE  AMEUCAMS 


powered  only  to  build  it.  The  large  force 

necessary  to  operate  the  finished  work 
ought  soon  to  be  in  training.  It  ouglit 
now  to  be  organizing.  Somebody  ought 
at  this  moment  to  be  authorized  to  enlist 
thk  force.  There  are  now  35,000  men  at 
work  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  operating  force  should 
be  gathered  from  among  these,  from  men 
who  have  become  used  to  life  on  the 
Isthmus  and  who  are  willing  to  live  here 
permanently.  It  has  been  vcr>'  hard  to 
get  men  to  stay  here;  only  b>  providing 
for  them  safety,  comforts,  and  recreation 
such  as  men  are  nowhere  else  provided 
with  has  the  Government  been  able  to 
secure  anything  like  a  stable  force.  Unless 
steps  are  very  soon  taken  to  retain  them, 
they  will  within  a  few  months  be  scattered 
among  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

It  goes  without  sa\  ing  that  the  question 
of  tolls  ought  to  be  decided  immediately, 
so  that  steamship  companies  and  shippers 


to  an  end,  he  has  thought  long  and  hard 

of  the  means  to  make  the  canal  a  success. 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  have  built  it  and 
thrown  it  open;  it  must  be  worked  on 
mviting  prinoples. 

Colonel  Goethals  WOOld  write  off  the 
cost  of  digging  the  canal  —  something 
like  $360,000,000  —  as  a  necessary  charge 
against  our  natkmal  d^ense.  He  would 
ask  patrons  to  pay  only  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  upkeep;  this,  he  believes,  would 
be  met  by  a  charge  of  Si-25  a  ton.  He 
would  establish  a  dry  dock  and  a  coaling 
station,  and  he  would  enlarge  the  existing 
commissary  stores  and  open  them  to  all. 
At  the  Isthmus,  ships  could  be  certain 
of  obtaining  repairs,  coal,  and  stores  at 
the  lowest  prices. 

Whether  according  to  this  plan  or  some 
other,  it  behooves  the  Government  that 
has  opened  the  water-way  across  the  Isth- 
mus to  take  immediately  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  make  it  practicable  and  popular. 
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BY 

EDWARD  NEVILLE  VOSE 

(iDRWi  Of  "wn^  vmwaiOKMi  nnriiw*) 


ON  THE  morning  of  Wednes- 
da\'  December  27,  iqii.  a 
little  LToup  of  Feciera!  f'lfl'i- 
cials  and  represeniatives  ui 
the  steamship  oMnpany 
gathered  on  the  deck  of  the  Red  Star  liner 
KrooiiuDid  to  witness  a  ceremony  that  may 
become  historic.  As  eight  bells  sounded,  the 
red,  orange,  and  black  ensign  of  Belgium 
was  hauled  slowly  down  from  the  flagstaff 
and  presently  the  watchers  saw  the  stars 
and  stripes  rise  majestically  in  its  stead. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  stood  at 
attentbn,  and  the  band  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner/'  and  then  the  Captain 
read  a  short  prayer.  This  change  in  the 
registry  of  the  Kroonland  was  made  in 
anticipation  of  the  change  in  ocean  traffic 
routes  that  will  result  from  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

On  W«*dnevda\-,  Januarx'  ^,  iqi:".  the 
same  ceremony  took  place  on  the  Finland. 
If,  inspired  by  thb  example.  Congress 
should  repeal  the  navigation  laws  that 
have  stifled  our  mercantile  marine  for 
half  a  century,  December  27,  191 1,  will 
be  remembered  as  the  end  of  the  long 
period  of  decline  that  has  so  nearly  driven 
the  American  flag  from  the  seas,  and  as 
the  (irsl  step  toward  the  rccovcr\"  nf  our 
proud  prominence  in  this  lield  during 
the  first  seventy-five  years  of  our  national 
existence. 

Foreign  obserx  ers  of  American  progress 
at   l\mam:!   air  no  longer  asking  one 
Amuher.  ^.aw  ll>oy  do  it?"    In  place  of 
this  his  arisen  another  question.  e(]ually 
im^XHtAnt.  "Wlul  will  they  do  with  it?" 
\\>ut  IN  to  ho  the  policy  «if  the  Federal 
CvxwumnU  with  respect  to  the  fumla- 
wuil  txuttcr  i»f  UiUs?  What  are  to  be 
"Sfc  ;^ir«»  ivvr  lowaKe  through  the  locks? 

W  the  charge,  if  any.  for 


passengers?  What  facilities  will  be  offered 

for  cr.iling,  for  repairing,  for  taking  on 
food  supplies  and  water?  Will  a  free  port 
be  provided  where  goods  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  line  to  another,  or  ware- 
housed, without  payment  of  customs  duties 
or  any  undue  hampering  by  customs 
regulations? 

Three  plans  as  to  the  rate  of  tolls  have 
been  proposed:  (r)  That  the  rate  be  such 
as  to  >'ield  the  largest  possible  income  on 
the  nation's  investment;  (2)  that  the 
President  be  authorized  virtually  to  make 
a  present  to  the  world  at  large  of  the 
$400,000,000  of  American  money  invested 
in  the  canal,  by  making  its  use  entireU' 
free;  and  (3)  that  the  rate  of  tolls  be 
sufficiently  high  to  >ield  a  moderate  in- 
come on  the  capital  invested,  yet  so  low  as 
to  encourage  the  largest  possible  use  of  the 
waterway.  The  third  plan  ntjw  seems 
likely  to  be  the  one  adopted  by  Congress 
during  its  present  session,  with  the  ad> 
ditbnal  provision  that  no  tolls  whatever 
be  paid  b\'  .American  shipping  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade  —  railroad-owned  ton- 
nage acep1ed'=-and  the  possible  exemp- 
tion of  American  shipping  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade.  If  Confess  decides  thus  to 
make  the  canal  virtuall)  free  to  vessels  of 
American  registry,  several  foreign  govern- 
ments may  do  the  same  for  their  sh  ipowners 
either  by  subsidies  or  by  refunding  the 
tolls  paid.  In  no  event  is  the  toll  to 
exceed  Si. 2 5  per  net  registered  ton,  while 
it  may  be  as  much  less  as  is  consistent 
with  providing  for  the  actual  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  canal. 

As'^uming,  then,  that  the  tolls  will  be 
nu»ilcrate  for  all  who  are  not  exempt  from 
pa\  ing  any,  what  will  be  the  probable  effect 
of  the  canal  upon  existing  ocean  routes  of 
commerce?  What  new  routes  will  it 
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create?  What  buying  and -selling  markets 

will  it  bring  closer  together?  What  coun- 
tries will  it  most  bpnefit?  What  will  be  its 
probable  effect  upon  our  own  export  trade? 

The  considerations  that  will  decide 
shipowners  whether  to  send  their  vessds 
by  way  of  Panama  or  not  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  t\  pe  of  ship,  thr  TrafTic  she  is 
seeking,  and  the  ports  at  which  her  voyage 
begins  and  ends.  The  distance  saved 
by  the  canal  will  be  an  important  con- 
sideration, but  it  will  not  be  the  only  one, 
and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  very  far  from 
being  the  decisive  one.  Four  types  of 
vessels  may  use  the  Panama  Canal:  sail- 
ing ships,  barges,  "tramp"  steamships, 
and  liners.  What  docs  the  canal  olTcr 
to  these  four  classes  of  possible  customers? 

From  time  immemorial  the  most  pic- 


of  calms.  Cases  are  on  record  of  whaling 
ships  becalmed  in  this  locality  that  have 

been  dela^  cd  w  long  as  to  miss  the  whaling 
season  completely;  and  every  mariner 
and  ship  owner  dreads  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  duration  of  a  sailing  voyage 
across  these  too  tranquil  waters.  The 
master  of  a  sailing  ship  reckons  his  voyage 
in  days,  whereas  the  steamship  captain 
reckons  it  in  miles*  but  the  necessity  of 
making  a  wide  detour  out  into  the  Pacific 
to  catch  a  favoring  breeze  makes  the  dis- 
advantage of  sail  as  compared  with  steam 
greater  in  this  region  than  in  almost  any 
other  except  the  Suez  route.  To  go  from 
Panama  to  San  Francisco  the  sailer  would 
travel  nearly  2,000  miles  farther  than  the 
steamer,  lakmg  37  days  on  an  average,  as 
against  less  than  1  $  days  for  a  9-knot  steam 
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8.295.5 '4 

21.190 

9.166,279 

1895.  . 

10.573'^ 

I7.»'a 

8.2 19.661 

1900.  . 

12. $24 

6,674,^)70 

1905.  . 

.    .    .  I9.>53 

18,583,769 

10.603 

6,037,501 

8,050 

4,624,070 

1911.  . 

22,473 

7fii4 

turesque  of  alt  ocean  carriers  has  been  the 
ship  propelled  by  sails,  but  the  march 
of  steam  is  fast  driving  this  type  of  vessel 
from  the  seas,  as  the  accompanying 
tabic  of  steam  and  sail  tonnage  recorded 
in  Lloyd's  shows. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  undoubtedly 
hasten  rather  than  retard  this  rapid  decline 
in  sailing  tonnage.  Lieutenant  Maur\, 
the  great  authority  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  on  ocean  winds  and  currents* 
wrote  in 

If  nature,  by  one  of  her  convulsions,  should 

rend  the  continent  of  America  in  twain  and 
make  a  channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
or  Daricn  as  deep,  as  wide,  and  as  free  as  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  it  would  never  become  a 
commercial  ihomushfare  for  sailinp  vessels, 
saving  the  outward  bound  and  those  that  could 
reach  it  with  leading  winds. 

The  reason  for  this  opinion,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  generally  conceded,  is  that 
the  west  coast  of  P^nm  lies  in  a  zone 


freighter  and  1 1  days  for  a  12-knot  steam- 
ship. Moreover,  the  Gtribbean  side  of 
the  canal  is  a  regbn  of  light  and  baffling 

winds  at  some  seasons,  and  of  violent 
hurricanes  at  others;  and  thousands  of 
coral  r^fs  and  many  hundred  miles  of 
uidighted  coasts  render  navigation  in  this 
locality  exceptionally  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous for  sailers  that  arc  constantly  liable 
to  be  blown  oflF  from  the  few  well  known 
and  comparatively  well  lighted  passages. 
As  the  United  States  owns  i.6g6  sailing 
vessels  registered  in  LIon  cI  s,  of  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  1,195,898  tons,  or  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  number  and  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  sailing  tonnage  there  re- 
corded, some  sailing  vessels  will  un- 
doubledl\'  use  the  canal.  But,  in  view 
of  the  steady  decline  of  this  type  of  ship 
as  an  ocean  cargo  carrier,  and  of  the 
peculiar  disadvantages  that  it  will  en- 
counter in  the  Panama  route,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  will  never  be  large,  and 
that  it  will  show  a  tendency,  to  decline 
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gradually  after  it  has  attained  what  may  This  voyage  isi  on  the  whole,  more  danger- 
be  regarded  as  its  normal  volume.  For  the  ous  than  the  trip  from  New  Orieam  to  the 

most  part  such  sailers  as  will  use  the  canal  canal  would  be,  and  as  coal  can  bebiought 

will  be  lumber  and  grain  carriers,  and  down  to  New  Orleans  by  river  at  the 

vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  as  cheapest  transportation  rate  on  earth  it 


carriers  of  heavy  and  bulky  freights. 


seems  very  probable  indeed  that  a  om- 


The  extent  to  which  barges  such  as  are  siderable  barge  traffic  in  coal  will  develop 
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,  HOW  THE  CLRRENTS  OF  WORLD  TRADE  WILL 

SHOWING,  ON  MERCATOR'S  MOJICTION.  THE  CRtAI  DIS.IANCES  THAI   IHE  CANAL  WILL  SAVE  BY  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST  AND  THE  ORIENT;  AND  INDICATING  THAT  fANAMA  WIU. 


extensively  empbyed  on  many  of  our 
inland  waterways  will  use  the  canal,  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated,  but 
such  an  investigation  contains  many  in- 
teresting possibilities.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  coal  barges,  towed  by  powerful 
ocean-going  tugs,  that  are  very  common  in 
the  North  Atlantic  coasting  trade,  evi-n 
making  trips  from  Norfolk  tu  Boston. 


to  and  through  the  canal  ~  with  a  re- 
sulting lowering  of  the  cost  of  bunkering 

coal  at  all  points  thus  reached.  There 
would  be  little  or  no  ditlkulty  in  fmding 
a  profitable  return  cargo  for  such  barges, 
as  tropical  hardwoods  and  dyewoods  are 
shipped  in  abundance  at  many  Goitral 
American  ports 

Ever)  newspaper  reader  is  familiar  with 
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the  arrivals  and  departures  uf  the  great  terials  of  industry,  and  vast  quantities  of 

passenger  liners — the  "greyhounds  of  manufactured  goods.  The  Panama  Canal 

the  sea"  —  whose  very  names  are  almost  will  unquestionably  be  used  by  every 

household  words.   Actual!\',  however,  a  tramp  steamer  whose  route  it  will  shorten 

very  small  part  of  the  maritime  business  of  if  a  Government  refund  of  the  tolls  paid 

the  world  is  handled  by  these  famous  and  will  render  its  passage  virtually  free.  If 

imposing  vesseb.  The  bulk  of  the  ocean  there  is  no  such  refund  the  problon  be> 
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FLOW  AFTER  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  IS  OPENED 

ELIMINATION  OF  CAPE  HORN  IN  THE  CARKIAOE  OF  FREIGHTS  FROM  EUROPE  AND  NEW  YORK  TO  THE 
MOT  GOMPBTB  WITH  SUBS  FOR  THE  EUKOPBAN  TRAFFIC  TO  INDIA 


transportation  of  the  great  commercial 
Staples  is  done  by  chartered  steamships, 
that  are  usually  called  "tramps."  These 
homely  but  excecdinpiv  useful  vessels 
slip  in  and  out  of  the  world's  great  seaports 
almost  unnoticed,  but  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties they  carry  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another  includes  all  the  creat  food'-tuflfs 
of  mankind,  most  of  the  great  raw  ma- 


comes  one  ul  simple  arithmetic  —  so  many 
days'  steaming  time  saved  at  so  much  per 
day,  against  so  much  in  tolls.  Two  other 
elements,  however,  may  interfere  with 
taking  the  canal,  even  if  it  should  prove 
nominally  the  cheaper  nrnte.  One  of 
these  is  the  necessity  of  coaling  en  rcMite 
on  either  the  outward  or  the  return  journey. 
If  coaling  stations  by  the  canal  route  are 
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scarce  and  the  price  of  coal  high  the  longer 
route  may  still  have  a  slight  advantage. 
The  second  element  is  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  repairs,  revictualing,  water  supply, 
securing  additional  crew,  and  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  steamer's  owner  or 
manager  at  home.  If  the  plans  of  Colonel 
Goethals  for  making  a  gigantic  freight 
distributing  centre  on  the  isthmus  for 
meeting  all  these  requirements  are  given 
effect  by  Congress,  the  Panama  route  may 
even  attract  tramp  steamers  from  other 


San  Francisco  Exposition,  the  passenger 
type  is  not  likely  to  use  the  canal,  as  any- 
body who  wishes  speed  will  naturally  go 
overland  by  rail.  The  extent  to  which 
line  steamship  traffic  for  the  other  two 
types  of  carriers  will  be  diverted  to  the 
canal  will  depend  largely  upon  the  peculiar 
conditions  that  exist  along  the  routes 
which  such  steamers  are  now  following. 

Two  of  these  routes  will  be  affected  by 
the  opening  of  the  canal  only  to  a  relatively 
small  extent.    These  are  the  routes  con- 


THE  TRUE  RELATION  OF  PANAMA  TO  THE  ORIENT 

NOTE  THAT,  ON  A  CLOBI:.  A  COMI-ARATIVELY  STRAIGHT  LINE  FROM  PANAMA  TO  YOKOHAMA  PASSES  CLOSB 
TO  ALL  THE  PACIFIC  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  THUS  INDICATING  THAT  THESE  PORTS  WILL 
ATTAIN  A  NLW  RANK  IN  WORLD  TRADE 


routes  that  are  actualh'  shorter.  If  not. 
the  lack  of  these  facilities  will  offset  to 
some  extent  any  saving  in  distance. 

Line  traffic  carriers  are  of  three  t>pes: 
the  freighter,  differing  from  the  chartered 
tramp  only  in  that  its  voyages  are  over  a 
regular  route,  or  that  it  has  perhaps  been 
designed  primarily  for  a  single  type  of 
cargo;  the  combination  passenger  and 
freight  carrier;  and  lastly,  the  costly  and 
luxurious  type  of  express  steamship  built 
for  passenger  traffic  on\y.  Except  for 
excursion  traffic  during  the  first  \cars 
after  the  canal  is  opened  and  during  the 


necting  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
respectively,  with  the  East  coast  of  South 
America.  The  canal  will  give  a  shorter 
mail  route  to  the  River  Plate  ports,  by 
way  of  Valparaiso  and  the  Trans-Andean 
Railway,  and  a  quicker  route  for  com- 
mercial travelers  from  the  United  States, 
but  freight  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

I  he  great  North  Atlantic  route  between 
the  United  Stales  and  Europe  will,  how- 
ever, be  very  considerabl>  affected  by  the 
canal  —  and  in  a  way  that  a  great  many 
people  do  not  anticipate.  According  to 
the  Mcrcator  s  projection  map  shown  on 
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page  421,  the  shortest  route  from  the  This  estimate,  which  is  nude  by  Prof. 
En^ish  Channel  to  New  York  would  Emory  R.  Johnson  in  a  report  of  the 
appear  to  be  a  straight  line  drawn  between    Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  refers  to  the 


those  two  points.  Similar]\',  the  shortest 
route  from  the  Channel  to  Colon  would 
seem  to  be  a  straight  line  between  those 
two  points.  These  two  straight  lines 
appear  to  c!i\crL'e  radically  in  direction. 
Actually,  if  traced  on  a  globe,  they  will 


difference  between  the  length  of  the  direct 
voyage  and  that  of  the  two  voyages  — 
ffon  the  Qiannd  to  New  York  and 
New  York  to  Colon —  qombined.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  globe  showing 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  will  make  this 


THE  "GREAT  CIRCLE  ROUTE"  FROM  LIVERFOOL  TO  PANAMA 

IWS  ROirre  tS  only  }I4  Mtttt  (out  DAV's  steaming)  SHORtElt  TMAN  TMB  llOUTe  FROM  UVUNIOI.  TO 
NEW  YORK  TO  rAMAMA,  THUS  IMmCATINC  THAT  NEW  VmK  WILL  BBOOME  A  FORT  OF  CAU.  Off  ALL  VESSELS 
IM  THE  TMOB  FIOM  NOKTMRN  BUMOTB  TO  THE  FAR  EAST 


be  found  to  be  ver>'  ncarlv  identical  and 
to  folksw  what  mariners  call  the  "great 

circle  route"  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  line  of  the  United  States 
clear  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Vessels 
bound  from  northern  Europe  to  Colon 
will  follow  this  "great  circle  route"  and 
thereby  pass  so  close  to  New  York  that 
it  would  only  be  314  miles  farther  frtjm 
Liverpool  to  Colon  by  way  of  that  city 
than  by  the  shortest  possible  route. 


clear.  Instead  of  following  the  great  circle 
route  past  Bermuda,  wlwre  no  harbor 
accommodatk)ns  for  large  vesseb  at  present 
exist  and  no  traffU*  whatever  cnuld  be 
obtained,  a  steamship,  by  diverging  gradu- 
ally to  the  northward,  would  arrive  at 
New  York,  the  greatest  traffic  producing 
port  in  the  world. 

1  his  fact  has  a  vcrv  important  anil 
interesting  bearing  on  tiic  luture  trailic  of 
the  canal.  It  will  enable  vessels  running 
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between  Europe  and  points  on  the  Piicific 
by  way  of  the  canal  to  coal  at  Norfolk, 

or  discharge  and  take  on  cargo  at  New  "^'ork 
or  any  other  Atlantic  port,  at  the  cost  of 
only  a  moderate  day's  steaming.  As  the 
fm^t  traffic  between  American  and 
European  ports  is  normally  much  heavier 
eastward  than  it  is  wt'stward,  there  will 
be  a  great  temptation  to  vessels  that  lack 
full  cargoes  and  that  are  returning  from 
Pacific  ports  by  way  of  the  canal  to  call 
at  some  American  port  where  east  hound 
freight  is  known  to  be  heavy.  And  ns 
cargoes  from  Europe  to  i^acitic  ports  will 
probably  not,  at  first,  be  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  carriers,  it  is  likely  that 
these  vessels  will  also  call  at  New  >'ork 
on  the  outward  pa-^^ape  to  secure  additional 
freight.   This  will  grcati>  benelit  American 


route  will  no  doubt  begin  as  soon  as  the' 
canal  is  opened. 

Of  the  routes  directly  afTected  by  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  by  far  the 
most  important  is  that  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal  from  Europe  aifkl  the  United 
States  to  the  Orient  and  Australasia. 
Rimninp!  as  it  does  directly  through  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  land  mass  in  the 
world  this  route  serves  1,300,000,000  of 
the  earth's  population  and  bears  a  com- 
merce  that  has  existed  since  the  time  of 
the  Phoenicians. 

The  accompanying  table,  showing  the 
distances  for  full  powered  steamships  by 
great  circle  sailing  from  New  York  and 
Liverpool  to  ports  in  the  Far  East  and 
Australasia  vi.-i  Suez,  the  Cape  of  G(K>d 
Hope,  and  1  anania,  will  indicate  what 


nisTANcn*;  from  new  york  and  LivrRPoot.  to  thf  far  hasthrn  ports 


VU  SUEZ 

8.629* 
9,820* 
10.177* 

1 1 ,628 

I". 547 
ia.584 

i3.o<)9 
« 3.47 1 


[From  N€w  York] 

VIA  COOD  HOre      VIA  MMAMA 


12.254 

12,409 

13.687 
15,521 

•4.417 

15.099 

12,838 

13,306 


\Ffom  LngrpoUi 

VIA  SUEZ       VIA  PAKAMA 


14.98a 

6,266* 

17,610 

14.113 

6,736* 

16.740 

14.165 

7-973* 

•6.794 

13,  $33 

8.329* 

I5.«5i 

!  t.iqo* 

9.783* 
9,699* 

13.819 

H.J43* 

«3.74} 

10,645* 

9.677* 
9.945* 

•0.539* 

13.»74 

11,234* 

12,306 

11.095* 

12.574 

q.6qi* 

H.563* 

12,220 

^.■•,22* 

I  i.isS* 

Bombay  .... 
Colombo  .... 
Calcutta  

Singjpore.  .... 
Hongkong  .... 

Manila  

Shanghai  .... 
Yokohama  .... 
Melbourne    .    •    ,  . 

Sydney   

Wellington  .... 

(Shortest  distance  in  etch  caw  is  indicated  by  *) 

manufacturers  by  increasing  the  number 
of  sailings  available  fw  than  to  ship  to 
.  these  markets,  and  it  will  tend  to  make 

New  York  the  preat  trans-shipping  port 
for  much  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade  by  way 
of  the  canal,  just  as  it  is  to-day  the  great 
trans-shipping  port  for  the  bulk  of  the 
We*;t  Indian  trade.  Tht-rc  will  also  be  a 
vast  amount  of  tmns-shipment  of  nu-r- 
chandisc  that  will  be  brought  as  far  as 
New  York  in  European  bottoms  to  vessels 
of  Atnerican  register  to  be  transported 
to  nur  Pncific  cnn*;!.  Announcements 
have  already  been  ni.ulc  rtL-ariling  several 
lines  of  steamships  that  have  been  pro- 
jected to  run  from  European  ports  to  the 
canal  and  beyond,  so  that  Panama  trafTic 
,  over  this  extension  of  the  North  Atlantic 


portions  of  the  tralfic  are  most  likely  to 
be  diverted  and  what  portions  will  un- 
doubtedly, or  most  probably,  continue 
to  po  as  at  present. 

Ihis  table  shows  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  Panama  is  an  American  rather  than 
a  European  proposition  as  regards  the 
Orient,  ilistancos  from  New  "^'ork  being 
i.hortened  for  all  ports  be\ond  Singapore, 
and  very  greatly  reduced  for  ports  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  whereas  the 
only  port  in  all  this  region  for  which  the 
route  from  !  iverpool  by  way  of  Panama 
will  be  shorter  than  by  wny  of  Suez  is 
Wellington,  N.  Z.  The  advantage  in 
respect  to  distance  which  is  against  New 
York  and  in  favor  of  Europe  for  every 
port  in  the  table  by  the  Suez  route  will  be 
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in  favor  of  New  York  for  all  ports  in 
Japan  and  Australasia.  There  will  be 
practically  no  advantage  either  way  in 
the  case  of  Shanghai,  China.  Manila 
is  almost  precisely  on  the  line  of  equi- 
distance from  New  York  by  either  Suez 
or  Panama  and  will  therefore  be  the  last 
stop  of  most  of  the  steamers  coming  out 
by  way  of  Panama.  This  will  not  make 
Manila  the  "gateway"  to  the  Orient  by 
this  route  —  as  some  writers  seem  to 
assume.  It  will  be  the  last  port  in  the 
line.  By  way  of  Suez  it  is  merely  a  port 
of  call  for  such  steamers  as  find  it  worth 
while  to  stop  there  on  their  way  from  Singa- 
pore to  Hongkong.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  make  this  clear. 

To  sum  up.  the  effect  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  on  the  Suez  route 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  divert  all  New 
York  traffic  to  Australasia  and  Japan 
from  the  Suez  route,  and.  as  most  of  the 
ships  to  Japan  go  on  at  present  to  North 
and  South  China  ports  and  Manila,  this 
region  also  will  probably  be  added  to  the 
s()urces  for  Panama  tonnage.  As  these 
are  chartered  vessels  and  as  return  car- 
g<jes  will  normally  be  light  they  may  go 
as  far  westward  as  Singapore  for  additional 
freight.  Those  vessels  that  go  beyond 
this  point,  however,  will  probably  return 
by  way  of  Suez,  whereas  those  that  go  to 
Java  for  sugar  will  be  apt  to  return  as  they 
do  now,  by  the  Sunda  Strait  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route,  which 
400  years  ago  destroyed  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  Venice,  has  in  recent  years 
waged  a  steadily  losing  battle  with  Suez 
for  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  although  it 
has  held  a  share  of  the  trade  with  Aus- 
tralasia. Panama,  with  its  saving  of 
nearly  5.000  miles  for  American  steamers, 
will  undoubtedly  divert  practically  all 
our  Australian  traffic  from  the  Good 
Hope  route;  and,  if  toll  rates  at  Panama 
are  low  and  coaling  facilities  first  class, 
much  European  traffic  will  probably  prefer 
the  Panama  route  to  the  Good  Hope  route, 
where  coaling  stations  are  few  and  far 
apart  and  prices  generally  rather  high. 
For  convenience  in  comparison,  distances 
by  the  Good  Hope  route  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  preceding  table  between  those 


MAKING  THE  "  KROONLAND"  AN  AMERICAN 

RAISING  THE  UNITED  STATES  FLAG  ON  A  BELGIAN 
VESSEL  IN  NEW  YOKK  HARBOR,  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  THE  PREFERENCE  LIKELY  TO  BE  SHOWN  AMERICAN 
SHIPS  IN  THE  TOLLS  CHARGED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 
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by  Suez  and  by  Panama.  In  no  instance 
are  distances  by  this  route  the  shortest  of 
the  three',  but  the  ports  in  India  and 
Ceylon  are  nearer  by  way  of  Good  Hope 
than  by  way  of  Panama,  so  that  the 
traffic  of  that  region  is  not  likely  under  any 
circumstances  to  take  the  new  waterway. 

The  Panama  Canal  can  at  most  make  a 
bid  for  only  a  portion  of  the  existing 
traffic  of  the  routes  thus  far  discussed. 


continent  of  South  America,  either  via 
Cape  Horn  —  which  many  sailing  vessels 
take  —  or  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The 
subjoined  table  presents  at  a  glance  the 
situation  with  respect  to  this  route,  by 
showing  how  much  shorter  the  distances 
are  by  way  of  Panama  than  by  way  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  for  ships  bound  from 
New  York  and  Liverpool  to  points  along 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 


THE  CANAL  AS  A  WARTIME  DEFENSE 


DOUBLING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  NAVY   BY   SAVING    10,000   MILES  OF  THE   VOYAGE    FROM  THE 

ATLANTIC  COAST  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

There  remains  one  route  from  which  the  Obviously,  the  difference  in  favor  of 

canal  will,  in  all  probability,  divert  prac-  Panama  is  here  so  tremendous  that  any 

tically  all  of  the  inter-continental  traffic  tolls  could  be  profitably  paid  rather  than 

now  going  over  it.   This  is  the  route  from  steam  from  twice  to  three  times  as  far. 

the  United  Stales  and  Europe  around  the  Some  writers  have  stated  that,  as  the 

DISTANCES  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL  TO  WEST  COAST  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PORTS 


[From  New  York] 

[From 

Liver  poof] 

TO 

VIA  MAGELLAN 

VIA  PANAMA 

VIA  MAGELLAN 

VIA  PANAMA 

2.864 

10,722 

5.603 

3.359 

10,072 

6,098 

4.02  I 

9.59' 

6.760 

.  .  .  8.461 

4,630 

8.831 

7.369 

Coronel. 

.    .   .  8,230 

4,838 

8,600 

7.577 
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THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  THE  SEAS 

THE  "kRONPRINCESSIN  CECILIE"  OF  THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD,  A  TYPE  OF  THE  EXPRESS 
STEAMfcRS  THAT  ARE  BUILT  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SWIFT  AND  LUXURIOUS  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  AND  THAT 
WILL  NOT  BE  GREATLY  AFFECTED  BY  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


difference  between  the  Panama  route  and 
the  Magellan  route  to  Coronel  is  only 
1,000  miles,  many  vessels  will  go  by  the 
older  route  to  Southern  Chile,  and  as  far 
northward  as  Valparaiso.  This  is  quite 
improbable  for  the  reason  that  these  two 
ports  do  not  offer  sufficient  traffic  for  a 
9,000-mile  trip  with  no  other  stops, 
whereas  the  voyage  down  the  coast  from 
Panama  has  the  advantage  of  a  possible 
call  at  New  York  both  ways,  together 
with  calls  at  many  smaller  ports. 

This,  then,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
one  route  that  will  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  Panama  —  a  route  starting 
in  Europe  and  following  the  "great  circle" 
to  or  near  New  York,  thence  along  the 


Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
and  southward  to  Colon,  and  from  Panama 
southward  to  Coronel.  I  he  present  vol- 
ume of  traffic  by  Magellan  Straits,  around 
Cape  Horn,  and  across  the  Panama  Rail- 
road combined  is  no  criterion  as  to  what 
the  traffic  may  become  with  a  new  route 
so  much  shorter,  quicker,  and  cheaper  as 
this  will  be.  The  people  of  Chile  expect 
a  five-fold  increase  in  their  trade  with  the 
United  States  alone  in  the  next  decade. 

A  second  new  route  will  also  follow  the 
great  circle  —  but  this  time  in  the  Pacific. 
Apparently  the  shortest  route  from 
Panama  across  the  Pacific  to  Yokoha- 
ma would  follow  a  straight  line  across 
the  Pacific  on  the  Mercator  map.  The 


THE      HOBO      OF  THE  SEAS 

A  "tramp"  STEAMER,  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THESE  HUMBLE  BUT  UBIQUITOUS  AND  SERVICEABLE 
CARRIERS  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MERCHANDISE,  TO  WHICH  THF.  OPENING  OF  THE  CANAL  WILL  MEAN  AN 
ANNUAL  SAVING  OF  MILLIONS  OF  MILES  OF  TRAVEL 
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A  WHALE  THAT  IS  A  BEAST  OF  BURDEN 

A  WHALEBACK  BARGE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES,  WHICH  CARRIES  WHEAT  OR  OIL.  AND  THE  USEFULNESS  OF 
WHICH  WILL  PROBABLY  BE  DOUBLED  BY  ITS  ADAPTATION  TO  TRAFFIC  THROUGH  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


globe,  however,  shows  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  instead 
of  facing  each  other  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  water,  are  actually  on  a  line  with 
each  other.  The  "great  circle  route" 
from  Panama  to  Yokohama  passes  so  close 
to  San  Francisco  that  a  deviation  of  114 
miles  would  enable  a  steamer  to  call  there. 
Honolulu  is  300  miles  distant  from  the 
shortest  route,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  most  steamers  will  call  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  some  other  port  on  the  Pacific 


mainland,  on  the  western  trip,  where 
additional  cargo  for  the  Orient  is  more 
likely  than  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On 
the  return  trip  there  will  always  be  cargo 
for  Europe  among  the  Pacific  coast  ports 
of  the  United  States,  so  one  or  more  of 
these  will  probably  be  ports  of  call  on  the 
return  voyage  of  steamers  running  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Orient  via  Panama. 

For  Australian  ports  two  routes  from 
Panama  are  probable,  one  directly  to 
New  Zealand  without  stop,  and  thence 
to  Sydney;  the  other  by  Tahiti  or  some 


A  SOURCE  OF  AMERICAN  PROFIT  FROM  THE  CANAL 

CHLAPLY  FREIGHTED  COAL.   BROUGHT  BY  BARGES  FROM  PrTTSBURGH  TO  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  TRANS- 
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other  island  group  in  the  southern  Pacific. 
These  Australian  routes,  as  well  as  the 
Yokohama  and  Oriental  great  circle  route 
across,  or  rather  around,  the  North  Pacific, 
will  be  essentially  freight  routes,  with 
very  little  passenger  traffic;  but  the  route 
down  the  West  Coast  of  South  America 
has  passenger  traffic  possibilities  that  will 
call  for  combination  steamers  of  good  size 
and  speed.  A  freight  route  that  is  already 
in  existence,  bringing  Hawaiian  sugar  to 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  by  way 
of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  will  con- 
tribute about  600,000  tons  of  traffic 
annually  to  the  Panama  Canal  totals, 
beginning  the  day  the  canal  is  opened, 
and  having  a  prospect  of  rapid  growth  to 
1.300,000  tons  in  the  near  future.  This 
route  is  served  by  a  fleet  of  modern  cargo 
steamers,  with  five  new  vessels  now 
building.  On  most  maps  showing  ocean 
steamship  lines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
several  other  insular  groups  are  depicted 
as  centres  of  a  score  or  so  of  different 
lines  radiating  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
These  lines,  however,  while  useful  as 
indicating  steaming  distances  or  directions, 
seldom  represent  actual  routes  over  which 
vessels  regularly  ply.  Honolulu  is  a  port 
of  call  for  several  steamship  lines  between 
Pacific  ports  and  the  Orient  and  Australia, 
but  not  for  vessels  running  in  all  the 
directions  indicated  on  such  maps. 

This  readjustment  of  the  ocean  traffic 
routes  of  the  commercial  world  will  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  half 
the  countries  on  the  globe.  Next  to  the 
United  States,  the  republics  situated  along 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  will 
be  most  benefited.  At  present  these 
republics  are  profoundly  handicapped  as 
regards  both  their  commerce  and  their  in- 
dustries, because  the  only  routes  available 
for  them  are  the  long  and  dangerous  route 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  the  shorter 
but  costly  route  over  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  with  its  double  handling  of 
freight.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the 
voyage  much  of  this  traffic  has  always 
been  by  sail,  and  that  has  given  Europe 
an  advantage,  as  the  sailing  voyage  from 
the  English  Channel  is  ten  days  less  than 
from  New  York.  The  completion  of  the 
canal  will  substitute  a  swift  steam  service 
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SUEZ,  THE  FIRST  GREAT  CANAL 

WHICH  ALMOST  DESTROYED  THE  TRAVEL  BY  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  AS  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  WILL 
NEARLY  END  THE  TRAVEL  BY  CAPE  HORN.     PANAMA  WILL  DEPRIVE  SUEZ  OF  MUCH  ORIENTAL  TRAFFIC 


over  a  route  one  third  as  long  —  a  change 
that  in  itself  will  vastly  increase  the 
volume  of  the  traffic.  There  will  without 
doubt  be  a  large  influx  of  American  and 
European  capital  into  these  West  Coast 
countries  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  finished; 
and  the  new  enterprises  thus  inaugurated 
will  in  turn  lead  to  still  greater  traffic. 
Panama  will  give  the  United  States  a 
3,000-mile  advantage  over  Europe  in 
place  of  the  lo^ay  disadvantage  just 
mentioned.  For  return  cargoes  Peru  will 
contribute  sugar,  Ecuador  cacao,  and  Chile 


nitrate  of  soda  from  its  northern  p)orts  of 
Iquique  and  Antofagasta  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  two  million  tons  annually.  As 
the  saving  by  the  canal  or  the  voyage  from 
Iquique  is  $,200  miles,  far  more  of  this 
product  will  come  to  the  United  States 
than  formerly,  and  it  will  come  by  the 
canal.  For  Liverpool  the  saving  is  2,831 
miles  and  for  Hamburg  2,852  —  probably 
enough  to  send  vessels  for  these  points 
by  the  canal,  although  this  would  depend 
on  the  rate  of  tolls  and  the  size  and  operat- 
ing cost  of  each  steamer. 


A  GREAT  TRADE  CENTRE  THAT  THE  CANAL  WILL  AFFECT 
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Of  the  West  Coast  South  American 
countries,  Chile  will  probably  benefit  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other,  being 
largely  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  already 
possessing  a  stable  and  efficient  govern- 
ment, a  very  considerable  railroad  system, 
an  energetic  and  industrious  population, 
and  many  industries  of  great  economic 
promise.  Peru,  where  the  greatest  need 
at  present  is  capital  to  develop  its  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources  —  most  of 
its  best  lands  requiring  irrigation  — 
expects  to  see  its  industries  and  commerce 
double  within  the  next  decade.  Ecuador, 
already  the  chief  source  of  one  of  the 


can  now  enter  at  the  front  foor,  avoiding 
the  costly  haul  over  the  continental  divide 
now  necessary  in  two  of  them.  Salvador, 
like  the  South  American  republics  above 
mentioned,  has  no  outlet  on  the  Atlantic 
and  will  probably  see  its  foreign  trade 
vastly  increased  as  traffic  routes  to  it  by 
the  canal  are  developed.  Mexico  will 
perhaps  gain  less  relatively  than  any  of 
these  countries,  but  as  its  West  Coast 
states  are  commercially  larger  and  more 
important  than  those  of  some  of  its  south- 
ern neighbors  its  absolute  gain  will  be 
even  greater. 

In  the  Orient,  Japan  will  undoubtedly 


THE  HARBOR  AT  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

EVEN  THE  PORTS  OF  THE  ANTIPODES  EXPECT  TO  FEEL  A  STIML'LATiNG  IMPULSE  TO  THEIR  TRADE 

FROM  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CANAL 


world's  great  agricultural  staples,  cacao, 
offers  a  wide  field  for  capital  and  industrial 
development,  as  does  also  Bolivia.  Colom- 
bia, though  already  possessing  an  Atlantic 
seaboard,  will  be  immensely  benefited 
by  the  opening  to  world  commerce  of  its 
now  almost  unknown  ports  on  the  Pacific. 
The  Central  American  republics  of  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala are  in  the  same  position,  with  the 
added  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  population 
of  each  of  them  lives  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Heretofore  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
America  has  been  trickling  into  these 
countries  by  the  Atlantic  back  door.  It 


be  the  chief  gainer  by  the  canal,  Baron 
Kenko  Kimotsuki  estimating  recently  that 
$150,000,000  would  hardly  represent  the 
country's  eventual  revenue  from  supplying 
coal  to  the  new  coaling  ports,  and  water  at 
Japanese  ports,  and  repairing  and  out- 
fitting the  enlarged  mercantile  navies  that 
would  put  in  at  Yokohama  and  other 
leading  ports  of  the  Island  Empire. 
Japanese  economists  expect  a  vast  increase 
of  traffic  between  Japan  and  the  East  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe  as  a 
result  of  the  canal.  Shipping  men  and 
merchants  are  already  making  active 
preparations  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
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AN  AMERICAN  PORT  THAT  EXPECTS  GREAT  THINGS  OF  PANAMA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHICH,  WITH  OTHER  WESTERN  PORTS,  THE  CANAL  WILt  PUT  WITHIN  A  DAV'S  SAILING 
OF  THE  "GREAT  circle"  ROUTE  OF  VESSELS  BOUND  FROM  EUROPE  AND  NEW  YORK  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN 


that  will  then  exist.  Conditions  for  the 
rest  of  the  Far  East,  as  the  table  of  dis- 
tances shows,  will  not  be  so  profoundly 
modified  as  to  occasion  any  particular 
preparation,  although  a  new  alternative 
route,  with  the  prospect  of  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  shipping,  will  promote 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  to 
some  extent,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  greatly  reduced  distance  to 
the  United  States  East  coast  will  bring 
about  a  considerable  increase  in  trade  with 
this  country,  with  substantial  benefit  to 


Australasian  buyers  in  many  closely  com- 
petitive lines. 

It  will  be,  however,  the  United  States 
that  after  all  will  reap  the  largest  benefits 
from  the  new  waterway.  Pacific  Coast 
grain  and  lumber  will  secure  a  vastly 
shorter  route  to  Europe;  Southern  cotton 
to  the  Orient;  Eastern  coal  to  Panama, 
Central  and  Southern  America  for  both 
bunkering  and  industrial  use;  Southern 
lumber  to  these  countries  and  the  Orient; 
iron  and  steel  products  and  general  manu- 
factures to  the  entire  circle  of  markets 
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THE  GATEWAY  OF  THE  ORIENT 

HONGKONG,  WHICH  THE  CANAL  WILL  BRING  SO  MUCH  NEARER  TO  EUROPE  BY  THE  ROUTE  BY  NEW  YORK 
AND  PANAMA  THAT  NEW  YORK  WILL  PROBABLY  BECOME  THE  WORLD  CENTRE  OF  FAR  EASTERN  TRADE 


surrounding  the  Pacific.  Along  each  of 
the  new  ocean  routes  above  described  and 
at  their  diverging  termini  are  a  score  of 
seaports  that  the  canal  will  bring  nearer 
to  our  shipping  points.  Behind  each  of 
these  ports  are  scores  of  cities  to  which 
our  manufacturers  will  thus  have  improved 
transportation  facilities  and  resultant 
broader  demands.  All  the  elements  in 
the  new  situation  that  the  canal  will 
produce  mean  larger  opportunity,  but  the 
time  remaining  during  which  to  prepare 
the  foundations  upon  which  increased 


business  relations  must  ultimately  rest 
is  very  short.  No  trade,  even  in  the  zones 
that  the  canal  will  bring  the  closest  to  us, 
"belongs"  to  American  manufacturers. 
Banking  facilities,  safe  and  strong  trade 
connections,  wise  adjustments  of  products 
to  local  trade  requirements  and  preferences, 
arrangement  of  all  the  multitudinous  de- 
tails of  an  export  campaign  designed  not 
merely  to  win  but  to  hold  the  trade 
of  the  buyer  overseas  —  all  these  things 
must  be  looked  after  during  the  next 
twelve  months! 


A  DEPOT  OF  THE  NEW  PACIFIC  TRADE 

THE   PIER  AT  YOKOHAMA,  WHERE  PREPARATIONS  ARE  UNDER  WAY  TO  REAP  THE  MILLIONS  THAT  THE 
JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  EXPECTS  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CANAL  TO  ADD  TO  ITS  PEOPLE'S  COMMERCE 
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SECOND  ARTICLE 
AS  SEEN  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  CHARCOAL  SKETCHES  AND  TEXT 

BY 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 


NO.  5  WEST  28TH  STREET 

You  might  think  you  were  in 
Venice  within  reach  of  your 
gondola. 
Here  on  these  stone  flags  are 
lichen-stained  pozzos;  cracked 
marble  seats;  crouching  hons;  carved 
mantels;  soup-bowl-shaped  fountains  sup- 
ported by  tailless  dolphins  —  to  say  noth- 
ing (jf  Venuses,  ApoUos,  Madcmnas*  and 
Mercuric*; 

Up  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house  an 
ambitious  wisteria  worms  its  way  through 
a  wooden  trellis  —  just  as  the  grape  vines 
do  in  Italy  —  its  leaves  clustered  around 
scarred  bas-reliefs  coats  of  arms,  plaster 
shields,  brackcu,  and  busts.  All  about 
are  rusty  iron  lire^ogs;  iron  chests 
knobbed  with  big-headed  rivets;  pots, 
pans,  shovels,  tongs,  and  the  motley  sal- 
vage of  an  oft-picked  scrap-heap. 

Half  way  into  the  yard  stands  a  low. 
squat  building  where  my  lady  once  kept 
her  carriage.  This  has  a  wide-npen  mouth 
of  a  d'w>r.  vind  above  it  two  little  twinkling 
eyes  ol  windows  i>eeping  over  low  ilower 
b<»ies.  When  the  squatty  Itttfo  buikling 
opens  its  mouth  in  a  lau^— and  it  does 
at  the  approach  of  a  customer  —  you  can 
see  clear  down  its  throat  and  as  far  up  as 
its  roof  timbers.  Inside,  under  the  rafters, 
against  the  mouldy  walls,  hiding  the  dusty 
windows,  are  old  furniture,  stuffs,  brass, 
china  in  and  out  of  cupboards,  miniatures 
in  and  out  of  frames,  prints,  cn^ravinp";, 
autographs  —  one  conglomerate  mass 
of  heterogeneous  matter — some  good, 
some  bad,  and  some  abominable  —  but 
all  charminpiv  arranged  and  ail  a  dtli^;ht 
to  the  eye.  so  harmonious  is  the  colormg 
and  so  restful  and  inviting  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  are  housed.  Outside  are 


plates,  hanging  lamps,  signs,  tongs,  bel- 
lows, rugs  —  nailed  up,  tied  up,  plastered 
up,  hung  on  spikes  —  all  ways  and  any 
way  so  they'll  stick  tight  and  can  be  seen. 

Ag^in  I  say  I  might  be  within  reach  of 
my  gondola.  In  fact  I  know  just  such 
another  place  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
Grand  Canal  and  at  the  rear  of  Lady 
Layard's  palazzo.  The  difference  is  that 
within  the  City  of  the  Doges  the  antiques, 
especially  the  marbles,  are  carved  in  a  shop 
at  the  end  of  the  Campo  and  soaked  in 
the  Canal  over  night  sometimes  for  weeks 
to  give  them  that  peculiar  XV  Century 
tone  so  beloved  by  our  connoisseurs. 
Here  at  No.  5,  no  such  doubt  of  their 
authenticitv  can  arise.  The  Custom 
House  cerliiicate  not  only  proves  it,  but 
renden  further  discussion  impossible. 

I  hear  to  my  great  delight  that  this  No. 
5  is  tied  up  in  some  way.  and  rhnt  the 
predatory  Sk>'-scraper  is  held  in  abeyance, 
it  may  be  that  there  is  some  Haw  in  the 
title;  or  a  defective  will;  or  that  some  old 
skinflint  is  getting  even  with  a  grandson 
yet  unborn.  1  sincerely  hope  all  this, 
or  any  part  of  it,  is  true.  I  sincerely  hope, 
too,  that  the  troubles  may  continue 
indefinitely,  and  that  for  all  time  this,  or 
some  other,  open  air  bric-a-brac  genius 
will  here  find  a  resting  place  for  his  col- 
lection. One  twist  of  >our  heel  from  the 
crowded  sidewalk  and  you  are  inside  its 
protecting  fence,  and  not  only  inside,  but 
away  from  the  rush  and  rumble,  the  snort 
and  chui;.  the  cr\-  of  the  pedler  and  news- 
boy; out  of  sight  t«Kj.  of  the  monstrosities 
of  modem  architecture  climbing  up  each 
other's  backs  on  their  way  to  the  stars. 

Perhaps  the  State  or  Citv  mifiht  vote 
an  appropriation  to  buy  it  and  keep  it  as 
it  is.    Don't  laugh!  Listen: 

In  my  beloved  Venice  there  has  stood 
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for  two  centuries  on  the  edge  of  San 
Trovaso,  an  old  squero  where  during  that 
time  thousands  of  gondolas,  barcos,  and 
lesser  craft  have  been  either  made  new, 
repaired,  or  patched,  inside  and  out.  Back 
from  the  water  is  a  rickety  building  crooned 


over  by  a  tender  old  vine,  cooling  its 
parched  sunburnt  skin  with  soft  shadows. 
Behind  this  is  a  white-washed  wall  and 
against  it  always  one  or  more  adorable 
sooty  black  boats  —  often  big  barcos  — 
and  over  all  the  haze  from  the  burning 
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kettles  drifting  down  the  lazy  canal.  Fc^r 
all  these  years  it  has  been  the  Mecca  of  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  the  world  over  — 
painters  who  gloat  over  its  every  line, 
curve»  tone»  and  shadow  as  they  do  over 
the  gold  and  bronze  of  San  Marco. 

When  its  last  owner  died  a  few  \  cnrs 
ago,  the  big  flour  mill  up  the  Giudecca 
pounnd  upon  the  site  for  a  ten-story 
barrel  factory.  Then,  a  howl  of  protest 
went  up  that  made  each  member  of  the 
Synclic  clap  his  fingers  to  his  ears  to  save 
his  liearing.  The  next  day  eighty  thou- 
sand lira  were  handed  over  to  the  heirs. 

ft  is  still  a  squero;  my  own  gondola 
was  repaired  there  last  summer.  Not  a 
single  thing  has  been  moved  —  not  even 
a  pitch  kettle. 

CASTLE  GARDEN 

AMOS  I  disreputable  person  is  this 
bungalow  of  a  fort  that  sits  on 
the  edge  of  Battery  Park,  as  if 
ruminating  on  the  dismal  failure  of  its 
life.  In  its  youth  no  one  of  its  class  was 
more  exclusive,  set  apart  as  it  was  from 
its  fellows  at  the  end  of  a  bridge.  It 
must  have  sentries  too,  and  a  portcullis  — 
big  guns,  and  a  powder  magazine  —  these 
to  defend  the  Cause  to  which  it  had 
pledged  its  most  sacred  honor. 

When  these  appointments  were  dis- 
covered to  be  purely  ornamental  —  the 
guns  never  being  fired  except  in  honor 
of  the  Owner  —  the  people  became  con- 
temptuous, destroyed  the  bridge  and  filled 
in  the  intervening  space.  Then  the  mor- 
tars and  siege  pieces  were  dragged  out  and 
sent  either  to  the  meltinj^  pot  or  to  guard 
cast-irun  dugs  and  lead  dolphins  in  sub- 
urban parks. 

Though  his  friends  stormed  and  raved, 
swearing  dreadful  oaths  —  he  had  to 
submit  to  still  another  outrage  —  that  of 
having  his  name  changed  from  Clinton 
— a  most  honorable  patronymic  —  to  Gar- 
den ^  one  of  new  birth  and,  at  the  time, 
of  unknown  origin. 

Then  followed  the  crowning  disgrace 
—  the  inner  circle  of  the  fighting  space 
was  floored  over;  lights  were  strung; 
seats  for  an  orchestra  arranged;  and  he  was 
gjven  over  for  a  dance  hall. 


When  taunted  for  his  perfidy  he  threw 

back  in  the  teeth  of  his  persecutors  the 
excuse  that  many  patriots  had,  under 
stress  of  fate,  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
slipper  —  quoting  any  number  of  French 
refugees  with  which  the  City  swarmed  and 
who,  at  the  moment,  were  cutting  pigeon 
wings  for  a  living. 

Wlien  the  alterations  were  complete, 
his  old  bumptiousness  returned.  He 
would  entt'rtain  none  but  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Thus  it  was  that  Lafayette 
received  a  joyous  welcome;  tliai  Kossuth 
was  able  to  set  three  thousand  people 
crazy;  that  opera  stars  could  shine  for 
consecutive  nights,  and  that  one  political 
party  in  celebrating  its  victory  opened 
three  pipes  of  wine  and  forty  barrels  of 
beer. 

The  one  triumphant  moment  of  his  life, 
however,  came  in  1850  —  one  which  came 
near  reinstating  him  in  public  opinion, 
and  would  have  done  so.  hiad  he  not  been 
too  protid  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Barnum.  that  Prince  of  Showmen. 
Never  were  so  many  pe^jple  packed  be- 
neath his  circular  roof;  mobs  besieging 
the  doors;  men  and  women  pasted  flat 
against  the  walls  —  a  wide,  clear  stage 
with  flickering  footlights  awaiting  her 
entrance. 

A  curtain  parted  and  she  floated  out 
—  slowly  —  gently  —  as  a  shaft  of  sun- 
shine moves,  illuminating  everything  about 
it.  Then  a  mighty  shout  went  up;  roofs 
and  walls  crashed  together  in  the  tumult 
of  welcome. 

There  are  a  few  old  fellows  still  above 
ground  who  remember  the  scene  and  who 
will  tell  vou  how  her  voice  soared  through 
the  hushed  air.  I  low  liiic  a  bird  in  tlight 
it  rose,  quivered  and  rose  again  until  every 
breath  was  held  and  tears  from  hundreds 
of  eyes  blurred  the  vision  of  her  beauty. 
Fat  Barnum  pounded  his  white-gloved 
hands  until  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse, 
and  the  house  roared  and  stamped  for 
m(»re,  and  the  place  became  a  bedlam  — 
and  so  it  continued  until  the  curtain  fell. 

For  years  afterward  only  swarms  of 
emigrants — eight  millions  of  them  — 
made  a  pigeon-roost  of  these  openings  — 
alighting  fur  a  day  only  to  spread  their 
wings  fur  a  second  Hight.   Of  liieir  joys 
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and  sorrows  no  record  remains  —  except 
the  sunvning  up  of  the  size  of  the  ilucks 
and  the  directions  in  which  they  winged 
their  way. 

Should  \ou,  however,  care  to  revive 
one  of  its  nld  time  memories,  sit  down 
under  this  same  circular  roof  some  after- 
noon when  the  shadows  are  lengthening, 
and  while  you  watch  the  multi-colored 
fish  glide  and  flash  in  the  old  embrasures, 
let  your  imagination  play  over  that  wonder- 
ful night  when  Jenny  Lind  $angout  of  "a 
heart  full  of  goodness/'  and  if  you  listen 
long  enough  you  may,  perchance,  again 
catch  echoing  through  the  overhead  rafters, 
the  cadences  of  the  old  familiar  song  that 
stirred  the  breathless  mob  to  tears  — 

**  there's  no  place  like  home." 

THE  LITTLE  CHURCH 
AROUND  THE  CORNER 

THIS  patch  of  green  and  flowers, 
snuggled  close  in  the  arms  of  the 
Cjfcat  Cit\ ,  should  be  holy  ground 
to  every  lover  of  the  Arts. 

The  views  of  our  Clergy  are  broader 
than  they  were  in  the  old  days  when  dear 
George  I  loiland  wns  In  id  away  to  rest. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  iiim,  and  who  love 
his  sons,  still  remember  the  sting  of  that 
direct  slap  in  the  face  when  his  body  was 
refused  Christian  biuial,  and  our  indigna- 
tion and  <-^uh<eqi!ent  disgust  when  all  the 
facts  became  know  n.  Let  our  dear  Joseph 
Jefferson  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words: 

When  George  Holland  died  1  at  once  started 
in  quest  of  the  minister,  taking  one  of  Mr. 

Holland's  sons  with  me.  On  arriving  at  the 
house  1  explained  to  the  reverend  gentleman 
the  nature  of  my  visit,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  funeral 
was  to  be  held.  Something,  I  can  scarcely  say 
what,  gave  me  the  impression  that  I  had  best 
mention  that  Mr.  Holland  was  an  actor.  I 
did  so  in  a  few  words,  and  concluded  by  pre- 
suming that  probably  this  would  make  no 
difference.  1  saw,  however,  by  the  restrained 
manner  of  the  minister  and  an  unmistakcabic 
rfviDL'  '  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  it 
would  make,  at  least  to  him,  a  groit  deal  of 
difference.  After  some  hesitation  he  said 
that  ho  would  be  compelled,  if  Mr.  Holland 
had  been  an  actor,  to  decline  holding  the 
service  at  the  church. 
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WhiK*  his  refusal  to  perform  the  funeral  rites 
for  my  old  friend  would  have  shocked,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  man's  son 
was  more  painful  than  i  can  describe.  1 
turned  to  look- at  the  youth,  and  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  filled  w  ith  tears.  He  stood  as  one 
dazed  with  a  blow  just  realized;  as  if  he  felt  the 
terrible  injustice  of  a  reproach  upon  the  kind 
and  loving  father  who  had  often  kissed  him  in 
his  sleep,  and  had  taken  him  on  his  knee  when 
the  boy  was  old  enough  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  and  told  him  to  grow  up  to  be  an 
honest  lad.  I  was  hurt  for  my  >oung  friend, 
and  indignant  with  the  man  —  too  much  so  to 
reply,  and  I  rose  to  leave  the  room  with  a 
mortification  that  1  cannot  remember  to  have 
felt  before  or  since.  1  paused  at  the  door  and 
said: 

"Well,  sir,  in  this  dilemma  is  there  no  other 

church  to  which  >  ou  can  direct  me,  from  which 
my  friend  can  be  buried?" 

He  replied  that  —  "There  was  a  little  church 
around  the  corner"  where  I  might  get  it  dOne 
-—to  which  I  answered: 

"Then  it  this  be  so,  God  bless  the  Little 
Church  Around  the  Comer,"  and  so  I  left 
the  house. 

And  SO  I  say  —  as  we  all  do — "Cod 
bless  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner,"  not  only  for  that  one  Christian 
act  but  for  its  well  merited  rebuke  to  the 
hypocrite  and  the  Pharisee  the  world  over. 

CLINTON  COURT 

THI-RF.  may  be  worm-eaten,  fly- 
specked  records  hidden  in  some 
old  brass4iandled  bureau  drawer 
telling  the  story  of  this  forgotten  nook  or 
there  may  be,  on  the  walls  of  our 
Historical  Societies,  properly  framed  and 
labeled  data  and  maps  showing  why  it 
was  that  this  most  modest,  respectable 
court  was  first  elbowed,  and  tt  en  chuckled 
neck  and  heels  into  a  corner  to  make 
room  for  once  aristocratic  Eighth  Street 
—  but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Patchen  Place  and  Milligan  Place,  and 
half  a  dozen  others  still  nurse  their  in- 
dignities and  will  tell  \ou  how  they  hid 
behind  their  fences  expecting  that  the  up- 
heaval would  soon  be  over  and  their  rights 
restored,  only  to  find  themselves  hope- 
lessly side-tracked  and  financially  ruined. 

But,  after  all,  what  difference  does  it 
makef  The  old-time  flavor  is  still  left 
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and  so  are  the  queer  steps  that  tell  of  the 
myriads  of  passing  feet,  and  so  too  are 
the  queerer  roofs  that  sheltered  them  — 

linking  the  past  with  the  present  and, 
almost,  without  a  break;  the  history,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  hundred  years  without  a 
single  volume  missing. 

It  was  raining  when  I  first  saw  this 
victim  through  the  wooden  gate  shutting 
it  off  from  the  surge  of  the  pavements,  and 
began  to  take  in  it^  picturesque  dilupida- 
ticm.  An  old  black  mammy,  a  diawl 
hooded  over  her  head  and  clothes-pinned 
tight  under  her  chin  by  one  skinny  finger, 
wai  peering  out  the  first  doorway  on  my 
left,  as  1  entered  from  under  the  spread 
legs  of  the  modem  hcHise  fronting  the 
street  curb, 

"You  live  here,  Auntie?"  1  called  out. 
All  old  black  mammies  are  "Auntie",  to 
me.   1  learned  that  when  I  was  a  boy.  ' 

"  Yas,  sir —  been ycre more' n  ten  years." 

"Where  were  you  raised?"  That's 
another  of  my  opening  questions  when  1 
•  begin  to  nuke  friends  with  an  old  darky. 
1  get  the  state  then,  in  which  they  were 
horn  and  a  minute  later  the  name  of  the 
old  "Marstcr"  who  owned  them  or  their 
fathers.  She  evidently  iinderstcKxl  —  had, 
no  doubt,  been  asked  that  same  question 
before,  for  she  bridled  up  with; 

**I  ain't  none  of  yo'  No'th  Americans 
—  I'm  from  Brazil.  Ain't  nobody  roun' 
yere  like  me  an'  dere's  nothin'  but  colored 
people  upstairs  and  down  in  every  one  ob 
dese  houses,"  and  in  went  her  head  and 
the  door  closed  with  a  bang. 

I  was  glad.  I  h:\d  come  to  make  a  study 
of  black  and  white,  and  the  materials  were 
within  reach.  I  passed  her  stone  step, 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  court  and 
took  in  its  salient  features. 

On  cither  side  of  a  short,  narrow  court- 
yard sat  a  row  of  low,  two-slury,  dingy, 
soot-begrimed  houses  staring  each  other 
out  of  countenance  —  a  pastime  in  which 
they  have  induls-eJ  ^ince  the  davs  of  their 
youth.  Those  on  the  riL-ht  are  ser\cd 
with  high  wooden  stoops  and  handrails; 
those  on  the  left  have  only  squatty  stone 
steps,  the  door-sills  level  with  the  brick 
pavement,  which  explains  at  a  glance  one 
cause  of  their  s<x!al  dillerences.  Climb- 
ing up  each  front,  as  if  determined  to  be 


rid  of  the  intolerable  situation,  fire- 
escapes  moimt  hand  over  hand,  stopping 
now  and  then  at  some  window  to  catch 
Their  breath.  Here  and  there  one  more 
friendly  than  the  others  plays  cats-cradle 
with  its  neighbor  across  the  bricks  —  the 
Strings  laden  with  the  week's  wash. 

At  the  farthest  end  —  the  one  opposite 
the  street  entrance  —  rises  n  high  wall, 
spitting  steam  through  a  pipe  on  its  top 
edge.  1  his  shuts  out  most  of  the  light 
and  all  the  sunshine,  intensifying  the  gloom. 

Not  a  flower  on  any  window  sill;  not 
a  green  thing  growing;  no  trees,  no  shrubs, 
no  weeds.  No  bit  of  yellow,  or  red,  or 
blue  stopping  a  hole  in  a  broken  sash,  or 
draping  a  pane.  Even  the  old  pump 
which  has  w(»rked  away  for  half  a  century 
is  painted  b!:i  :k  and  so  is  the  single  city 
gas  lamp;  and  so  are  the  cats  that  slink 
in  and  out  —  (bom  that  way  —  not 
painted). 

Has  then  the  Negro,  v. hen  Irf t  tr  liim- 
self  —  and  he  is  absolute  in  Clinton  Court 

—  no  sense  of  beauty,  no  love  for  flowers, 
no  hunger  for  color?  Rent  the  smallest  ' 
ro(>m  of  the  dingiest  attic  in  either  row 
to  a  Latin  and  the  first  tomato  can  emptied 
would  be  filled  with  a  geranium.  Why 
should  not  the  Negro  do  the  same  thing? 
He  loves  music,  the  double^hulfle,  and  the 
rattle  of  the  dice.  All  require  imagination. 

1  am  going  again  to  Clinton  Court  when 
the  summer  is  at  its  full  and  watch  the 
windows,  and  if  there  is  still  no  sign  of  life 
you  scientists  who  make  a  study  of  such 
things  might  better  get  busy.  It  is  a 
problem  worth  the  studying. 

THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

ONE  pastime  of  the  American 
public  is  the  manly  sport  of 
throwing  mud.  A  shovelful  of 
scandalous  mud  —  a  clean  white  target 
and  many  a  reputable  and  disreputable 
citizen  is  having  the  time  of  his  life. 

We  bespatter  our  philanthropists,  our 
statesmen,  merchants,  law)  ers,  and  divines. 

We  vilify  our  art,  our  architecture  — 
(1  take  a  hand  in  that  sometimes  myselQ 

—  our  literature,  or  an\thing  else  about 
which  some  one  has  spoken  a  good  word. 

One  oi  the  time  honored  institatkms 
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of  our  land  —  one  which  has  never  ceased 
to  be  the  centre  of  abuse  —  is  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Here  conspiracies 
are  organized  for  robbing  the  poor  and 
grinding  the  rich;  so  despicable  and  dam- 
nable that  Society  is  appalled.  Here 
plots  are  hatched  which  will  eventually 
destroy'  the  Nation,  and  here  the  Gold 
Barons  defraud  the  innocent  and  the 
unwary,  by  stock  issues  based  solely  on 
hot  air  and  diluted  water.  Here  Senators 
are  made,  Congressmen  debauched,  and 
judges  instructed  —  even  plans  consum- 
mated for  the  seduction  and  capture  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

All  this  is  true  —  absolutely  true  — 
you  have  only  to  read  the  daily  papers  to 
be  convinced  of  it. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which. you 
will  not  Imd  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is 
not  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  average 
reader  who  needs  his  Imirly  thrill. 

And  this  one  thing  is  the  unimpeachable, 
clear,  limpid  honesty  of  its  members. 

When  you  buy  a  house,  even  if  both 
parties  sign,  the  agreement  is  worthless 
unless  you  put  up  one  American  dollar 
and  get  the  other  fellow's  receipt  for  it  in 
writing.  If  you  buy  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or 
anything  else  of  value,  the  same  precaution 
is  necessary.  So  too,  if  you  sign  a  will. 
Your  own  word  is  not  good  enough.  You 
must  get  two  others  to  '^v.m  with  you  be- 
fore  the  Surrogate  is  satislied. 


None  of  this  in  the  Slock  Exchange,  A 
wink,  or  two  fingers  held,  up  is  enough. 
Often  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  when  the 
floor  of  the  Exchange  is  a  howling  mob, 
when  frenzied  brokers  shout  themselves 
hoarse  and  stocks  are  goin;r  up  and  down 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  rum  ur  fortune 
is  measured  by  minutes,  the  lifting  of  a 
man's  hand  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
is  all  that  binds  the  bargain. 

What  may  have  happened  in  the  half 
hour's  interim  before  the  buyer  and  seller 
can  compare  and  confirm,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  bargain.    It  may  be  ruin 

—  possibly  is  —  tn  (me  or  the  other;  but 
there  is  no  crawimg  —  no  equivocation 

—  no  saying  you  didn't  understand  —  or 
"I  was  waving  to  the  man  behind  you." 
Just  the  plain,  straight,  unvarnished  truth 

—  "Yes,  that's  right  —  send  it  in." 

If  it  be  ruin,  the  loser  empties  out  on 
the  table  even^hing  he  has  in  his  pockets; 
everything  he  has  in  his  bank;  all  his 
houses,  lots,  and  securities  —  often  his 
wife's  jewels,  and  pays  thirty,  forty,  or 
seventy  per  cent.  —  as  the  case  may  be. 

What  he  has  saved  from  the  wreck  are 
his  integrity  and  his  good  name.  In 
this  salvage  lies  the  respect  with  which 
his  fellows  hold  him. 

Every  hand  is  now  held  out.  He  has 
stoodthetest — he  has  made  good.  Let  him 
have  swerved  by  hair's  breadth  and  his 
career  in  the  Street  would  have  been  ended. 


OUR  DANGER  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

WHERE   THE   MONROE    DOCTRINE    IS    THREATENED    BY    THE  INTOLERABLE 
CONDITIONS  THAT  WF  HAVE  PERMITTED  TO  GROW  UP 
IN  THE  LATIN  "REPUBLICS" 


BY 

WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


WHAT  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States 
going  to  do  about 
Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean r*  Are 
We  ever  going  even  to  realize  that  we 
.have  a  great  problem  and  a  great  danger 


lying  at  our  doors?  Are  wc  going  to 
awaken  to  the  gravity  of  the  biggest  ex- 
ternal question  we  may  ever  have  to  meet. 

before  some  sudden  crisis  startles  us  into 
hurried  action.^  Are  we  going  to  let  the 
intolerable  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  continue 
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going  to  let  American  continental  politics 
drift  along,  until  we  find  ourselves,  as  we 

certainly  shall,  in  trouble  wrh  the  long^ 
patient  Powers  of  otht:r  continents? 

South  of  the  United  States,  on  the  main- 
land of  North  America,  lie  seven  inde- 
pendent states.  In  one  of  them.  Mexico, 
a  dictator  maintained  somethinjj  like 
settled  government  for  thirty  years  btfore 
the  breaking  out  of  revolution  last  year; 
another,  Panama,  has  just  entered  on 
precarious  national  life;  the  remaining 
five  have  been  for  feneration'^  theatre> 
of  almost  coniinuai  wars,  internal  and 
external,  insurrections  and  revolutions. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Caribbean  three  more 
independent  "republics"  support  tumult- 
uous existences.  On  the  South  American 
shore  of  that  sea  two  more  sovereign 
sutes,  accustomed  to  revolution  and  often 
threatened  by  foreign  cupidity,  complete 
a  troubled  scene,  the  contemplation  of 
which  ought  to  fill  every  thoughtful  citizen 
of  the  United  States  with  deep  concern. 

THt  MONROE  DOCTRINT.  IMPERILLED 

And  it  is  a  scene  which  must  be  con- 
templated. Not  only  because  disorder 
b  more  widespread  and  the  socne  more 
hopeless  than  ever  before,  but  also  be- 
cause the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
next  year  is  going  to  bring  those  twelve 
countries  into  new  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  world.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  will  give  the  Powers 
of  other  continents.  I  uropc  and  Asia  — 
the  prospect  has  already  given  them  — 
a  new  and  vital  interest  in  these  lands.  A 
foot-hold  near  the  canal  has  suddenly 
become  an  object  glittt-rinj^  in  the  eyes 
of  ever\'  ambitious  government.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  go  practically  unchallenged  since  its 
enunciation  a  century  ago,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  seriously  endanj^ered  -  for  now 
for  the  first  time  there  has  come  into  being 
a  sufficient  reason  to  challenge  it. 

The  only  ground  upon  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  Monroe  could  be  challenged 
would  be  the  misbehavior  of  one  of  the 
countries  which  have  so  long  been  per- 
mitted to  shelter  themselves  behind  it. 
Now,  we  are  doing  two  very  bad  and  \  ery 
dangerous  things  for  these  countries.  We 
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are  neglecting  them  ourselves,  and  we 
are  forbidding  anybody  eise  to  attend  to 

them.  That  is,  we  are  encouraging  them 
to  misbehave.  Our  standing  notice  to 
the  world  that  no  other  Power  will  be 
permitted  to  interfere  in  any  American 

country  has  acted  as  an  encouragement 
to  irresponsibility  in  Latin  America.  Se- 
cure behind  our  guarantee  against  punish- 
ment from  abroad  and  our  unwillingness 
to  administer  punishment  ourselves,  suffer- 
ing from  our  refusal  to  let  Europe  help 
them  or  to  help  them  ourselves  most  of 
the  countries  clustering  around  the  Carib- 
bean have  sunk  into  deqser  and  deeper 
mires  of  misiuie.  unmatched  for  pro- 
fligacy and  violence  anywhere  on  earth. 
Revolution  follows  revolution;  one  band 
of  brigands  succeeds  another;  atrocities 
revenge  atrocities;  the  plundered  people 
grow  more  and  more  abject  in  poverty 
and  slavishness;  vast  natural  resources 
lie  neglected,  while  populations  decrease, 
civilizati<m  recedes,  and  the  jungle  ad- 
vances; national  debts  mount  to  incredible 
sums;  and  scores  of  warring  chieftains  and 
rival  irresponsible  "governments"  do  their 
best  to  bring  liieir  benevolent  protector 
into  conflict  with  the  Great  Powers  of 
other  continents. 

The  thing  has  come  to  an  intolerable 
pass.  As  these  words  are  written,  revo- 
lutionists are  in  the  field  in  four  republics 
of  the  region,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  Cuba;  in  three  more, 
where  as  yet  rebellion  has  not  come  into 
the  open,  the  prisons  are  full  of  plotters 
who  have  failed  with  pistols,  daggers,  and 
dynamite  bombs.  Others  are  preparing 
for  "elections"  which  arc  certain  to  be 
signals  for  uprisings.  Three  are  struggling 
in  hopeless  bankruptcy;  another,  newly 
wrecked  by  audacious  looters,  is  being 
forced  to  confess  bankruptcy.  And  the 
eye  of  Furope  is  turning  with  more 
thoughtful  interest  upon  the  scene. 

have  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to 

ten  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
capitals,  as  an  unofficial  member  of  the 
party  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Knox,  on  Spedal 
Mission  to  the  Governments  there.  This 
article  is  an  absolutely  non-official  and 
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private  affair;  no  statement,  sentiment, 
nor  view  contained  in  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Knox  or  to  be  taken  in  any  way 
as  even  a  reflection  of  any  official  state- 
ment, sentiment,  or  view.    Its  conclusions 
are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  those  enter- 
tained by  the  head  of  the  Mission .  They 
are  merely  conclusions  of  a  private  person 
• — who,  however  in  addition  to  witnessing 
.and  participating  in  the  remarkable  series 
jof  official  honors  offered  the  distinguished 
•Secretary  and  conversing  with  ail  tlie 
•Presidents  and  leading  statesmen  of  the 
,  Central  American  and  Caribbean  countries, 
made  it  a  special  point  to  meet  and  talk 
freely  with  all  classes  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, including  opponents  of  existing 
governments,  newspaper  writers,  foreign 
residents,    and   commercial   travelers  — 
conclusions,  that  is,  of  a  traveler  who 
enjoyed  unequalled  opportunities  to  learn 
both  the  official  account  and  the  facts 
regarding  conditions  in  this  little*known 
region. 

The  view  thus  necessarily  gained  of  the 
Caribbean  panorama  was  so  unusual  in 
its  scope  and  opportunity  th  u  it  seems  a 
public  duty  to  describe  its  chief  features 
with  nothing  less  than  absolute  sincerity. 

TWO  FORTINATE  REFUBLICS 

Of  the  five  older  Central  American 
Republics.  Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador 
alone  approach  anything  that  a  North 
American  would  recognize  as  orderly 
civilization.  Costa  Rica  is  a  white  man's 
country.  Its  Pre>ident,  Ricardo  Jiminez, 
is  an  intelligent  ofllicial.  Ihe  nation's 
credit  is  sound;  life  and  property  are 
secure.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that 
"popular  elections"  mean  what  they  do 
in  the  United  States,  but  Costa  Rica's 
Presidents  have  lately  been  named  at 
elections,  and  open  armed  battles  among 
rival  groups  of  aspirants  for  office  have 
not  occurred  for  some  >  cars.  The  aVmy 
has  been  practically  disbanded,  and  edu- 
cation is  compulsory.  But  Costa  Rica 
is  a  tiny  country,  so  tiny  as  to  be  practically 
negligible  in  Central  American  affairs. 
The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice 
holds  its  session  here.  This  tribunal  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions 
of  intemational  arbitration  yet  con- 


ceived by  man;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  constitutes  an  almost  ideal  model, 
according  to  which  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  might  be  established  among  the 
nations.  Only  a  solitary  qualification 
can  be  made  in  speaking  the  praise  of  this 
instrument  of  arbitration  among  the  Cen- 
tral American  Republics:  viz.,  it  never 
arbitrates  anything;  the  Central  Ameri  ^f-. 
Republics  won't  use  it.  It  is  beau!.  . 
but  it  doesn't  work.  Two  of  its  juJi.'-.:  :.  ; 
side  by  side  at  the  banquet  given  Secre  „  ; 
Knox  by  President  Jiminez;  they  :  .  c 
speak  to  each  other. 

Ihe  Republic  of  El  Salvr.  ^  •  .ise 
a  tiny  country,  is  almos.  ^.to-.ri.*  v.osia 
Rica.  Its  present  President,  br.  Manuel 
Enrique  Araujo,  was  the  fir^c  man  to 
reach  his  office  from  civil  life;  he  was  a 
physician  of  standing  and  a  man  of  wealth 
when  he  succeeded  Gen.  Fernando 
Figueroa,  and  his  administration  lias  been 
comparatively  free  from  the  sordid  scandals 
that  marked  previous  presidencies,  though 
his  supporters  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  government  in  this  region 
except  on  feudal  principles  of  allowing 
retainers  to  reward  themselves  on  the 
spoils.  Doctor  Araujo  has  a  rival  in 
General  Alfaro,  who  hovers  about  the 
border,  awaiting  an  opportune  moment 
and  the  connivance  of  Guatemala  to  de- 
scend on  the  capital.  Every  Salvadoran 
hates  and  fears  Guatemala. 

At  San  Salvador,  a  week  before  our 
arrival,  the  French  Minister  was  insulted 
by  a  hooting  mob  whn  spat  and  threw 
cigarette  stumps  at  him  as  he  descended 
from  his  carnage,  his  offense  being  his 
protest  against  the  repudiation  of  a 
scanda!  Ais  debt  made  by  General  Figu- 
eroa's  Government  to  a  firm  of  French 
jews,  Dreyfus,  Schwab  &  Co.  Such 
incidents  as  these  may  lead  to  grave 
consequences  the  moment  any  European 
Power  takes  it  into  its  head  to  inquire 
exactly  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means. 

IN  DARKEST  AMERICA 

The  case  of  Nicaragua  is  painful  in  the 

extreme.  In  another  article  1  have  told, 
in  the  mildest  terms  the  known  facts 
would  permit,  the  story  of  what  befell  Mr. 
Knox's  Mission  here  in  darlcest  Centif* 
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America.  We  did  not  any  dynamite, 
and  certainly  no  bombs  exploded  under 

us.  We  did  see  elaborate  preparations 
against  attack,  and  shared  for  three  days 
in  the  unconcealed  apprehension  of  the 
military  chieftains  who  surrounded  and 
escorted  us.  We  did  receive,  on  one  hand, 
appeals  from  political  prisoners  thrown 
into  jail  on  our  account  nnd,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  threats  of  violence.  I  he  Diaz 
Government  did  arrest  half  a  hundred 
prisoners  with  the  defmite  charge  of  con- 
spiring apainst  the  life  of  Secretary  Knox, 
confronting  them  with  a  dozen  bombs 
dug  up  from  under  the  track  along  which 
our  train  was  to  pass.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  outside  of  Nicaragua  will 
ever  know  whether  this  charge  is  well- 
founded  or  is  a  pretext  on  which  to  put 
anti-Mena  leaders  out  of  the  way. 

General  Moia  is  the  military  tyrant  of 
Nicaragua.  At  present  he  is  only  Mini  ter 
of  War  and  commander  of  the  arm\ ,  but 
he  has  had  the  Congress  elect  him  Presi- 
dent for  the  term  beginning  the  first  day 
of  next  year.  This  is  in  defiance  of  a 
treaty  entered  intn  hv  the  various  rival 
revolutionary  chieftains  who  rioted  in  a 
general  melee  when  the  infamous  Zelaya 
was  driven  out  at  last  (carrying  $i  ;,ooo,ooo 
in  gold)  after  fifteen  years  of  savage  rule, 
/elaya's  fall  was  brought  about  by  the 
United  States,  and  when  it  was  evident 
that  we  had  only  given  Nicaragua  anarchy 
in  exchange  for  tyranny,  we  interfered 
a^'Un  to  the  extent  of  forcing  a  compact 
accordinf^  to  which  a  free  $^encral  election 
was  to  choose  a  President,  General  Diaz 
meanwhile  temporarily  occup>'ing  the  seat. 

I  here  will  never  be  any  general  election. 
If  Mena  is  the  man  he  looks,  he  will  take 
the  title  whenever  he  thinks  it  is  the  he^t 
lime  to  liK'it  liie  inevitable  war.  Unless 
I'.miliano  Chamorro  can  secretly  persuade 
the  '"nath  fuil*'  army  to  desert  to  him. 
Mr  Mime  1  liberal  leader  from  Leon,  with 
I  he  aiil  of  banished  Zelayists  from  Costa 
Kii'a.  can  rally  a  victorious  force.  < 

Nii'ara^iiA  is  in  for  years  of  practical 
undrchv,  Vht  national  debt  is  an  im- 
possible amount.  The  national  money 
in  wuiih  j»u  ienl>  on  the  dollar.  Ameri- 
i.uu  iir«^  now  Ailministering  the  custom- 
Iihum'^  find  tryintt  to  straighten  up  fi- 


nances, under  a  tentative  arrangement' 
which  it  was  hoped  the  United  States 

Senate  would  make  permanent.  Mr.  Knox 
had  arranged  a  loan  which  would  have 
brought  the  country  out  of  its  diflicuities 
and  given  us  a  legal  foot-hold  from  which 
i m  mense  i n fluence  could  have  been  wielded. 
But  the  Senate  will  not  move;  we  will  do 
nothing;  to  help  Nicaragua  to  peace,  though 
we  would  probably  liglii  all  Europ>e  rather 
than  let  a  foreign  Power  help  her.  There 
is  nothing  to  expect  here  but  a  succession 
of  sanguinary  dictatorships,  with  conse- 
quent further  impoverishment  of  the  land 
and  oppression  of  the  people  —  if  oppres- 
sion and  poverty  can  further  go  (thou- 
sands of  people  are  literally  starving) — and 
continual  danger  of  bringing  down  from 
Europe  that  intervention  which  we  of 
North  America  fatuously  refuse  to  make 
ourselves. 

Honduras  is  in  a  conditi  n  equally 
desperate,  It^  President,  Bonilia,  is  sick 
—  he  was  in  a  sanatorium  when  we  visited 
his  country — and  beset  by  enemies.  The 
chief  of  them.  Davila,  is  in  El  Salvador 
awaiting  his  chance;  another,  Villadores, 
a  week  before  our  visit,  crossed  the  border 
and  took  a  town  or  two.  When  Bonilia 
dies  —  tf  they  wait  a  few  months  for  him 
to  die  —  at  least  seven  Honduran  patriots 
believe  themselves  entitled  to  succeed  ' 
him.  They  will  decide  it  by  bullets. 
Inhabited  by  half  a  million  pauper  Indians 
and  half-breeds,  who  long  ago  gave  up 
pa\ing  interest  on  a  i2T-mil!ion  dollar 
debt,  the  country  is  in  ruin,  with  population 
and  production  decreasing,  and  not  a 
glimmer  of  hope  in  its  sky. 

latin-a.merica's  napoleon 

Guatemala  is  the  giant  among  the 
Republics  of  the  Central  Continent.  It 
has  long  been  the  ambition  of  her  rulers 
to  swallow  up  the  others  —  tlie  five 
nations  were  one  previous  to  A 
junta,  ambitious  to  re-unite  them,  main- 
tains an  active  campaign  from  Guatemala 
City.  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nica- 
ragua were  united  under  Policarpo  Bonilia 
1895-1898,  but  Guatemala  has  not  vet 
had  the  strength  to  assert  her  purpose. 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  seated  himself 
in  the  presidency  of  Guatemala  in  1898, 
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the  year  that  General  Regaldo  of  Salvador 
broke  up  Policarpo  Bonilla's  Union.  Es> 

trada  Cabrera  has  been  for  fourteen  years 
building  up  the  most  absolute  dictatorship 
ever  accomplished  on  this  continent  (ex- 
cept by  Diaz  in  Mexico),  with  the  ultimate 
purpose  ever  in  his  mind  of  making  one 
empire  of  Central  America. 

I  have  broken  bread  and  drunk  wine  and 
taiked  philosophy  with  Estrada  Cabrera, 
and  I  wouM  nther  speak  of  his  devotion 
to  education  (which  is  fervent,  if  his 
eloquence  convinces  you)  and  his  taste 
in  art  (which  is  severely  classical)  than  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  wields  absolute 
sway  over  his  two  million  subjects  — 
three  quarters  of  them  Indian  or  half- 
caste  like  himself.  Twice  thev  have  come 
near  murdering  him:  once  a  bomb  blew 
up  the  street  just  ahead  of  his  carriage; 
once  a  body  of  his  own  cadets  opened  fire 
on  him  in  the  Palace.  Awful  is  Guate- 
malan vengeance.  Estrada  Cabrera  had 
not  left  his  palace  except  by  an  under- 
ground passage  to  a  neighboring  house 
for  many  months  before  Mr.  Knox  visited 
his  capital.  Then  he  was  seen  in  several 
places,  closely  guarded;  among  other 
places,  at  the  American  Legation,  where 
he  attended  a  dinner.  But  when  the 
hour  of  departure  came,  the  President's 
state  carriage  with  its  jingling  horses  and 
its  cavalry  escort  rolled  away — empty 
—  and  two  minutes  later  the  President 
came  out  quickly,  jumped  into  a  dilapi- 
dated hack,  and  went  home  by  a  side 
street. 

Guatemala  is  a  pure  despotism  under 
which  a  population  of  two  millions  is 
exploited  to  the  last  extreme  by  an  in- 
satiable tyrant  and  his  merciless  band  of 
retainers.  Not  a  merchant  but  pays  his 
tribute;  not  a  planter  but  exists  on  bribed 
sufferance;  not  an  Indian  in  the.  jungle 
but  must  stand  ready  to  pay  with  his  life 
for  his  calabash  and  his  shawl.  The 
national  currency  has  been  debased  till 
it  is  worth  only  something  like  five  cents 
on  the  dollar;  a  colossal  debt  will  never 
be  paid;  the  bcpgared  country  is  com- 
pelled to  support  a  big  army  for  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  a  discontented  despot 
who  fancies  hhnself ,  as  he  boasted  to  me, 
another  Napoleon,  destined  to  continental 


empire.  Estrada  Cabrera  is  a  capable 
man  and  a  terrible  man;  he  will  never 
unite  Central  America,  but  he  is  likely 
to  trouble  and  embroil  it  as  long  as  his 
enemies  permit  him  to  live. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN 

With  the  South  American  republics 
of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  this  swift 
review  need  not  especially  concern  itself. 
Danger  threatens  less  imminently  from 
that  quarter.  Venezuela,  since  Castro 
was  driven  off,  has  regained  a  considerable 
prosperity  and,  what  is  more  valuable, 
self-respect.  No  one  can  tour  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Caribbean  without  being 
impressed  with  the  contrast  to  the  others 
presented  by  this  land  of  wonderful 
resources  and  of  gifted,  enterprising  and 
older-toving  people  who  need  only  a 
period  of  political  tranquillity  to  put  their 
country  on  a  plane  of  which  the>'  might 
well  He  proud.  In  natural  possibilities, 
Venezuela  another  Argentina.  Settled 
government  has  become  the  eager  desire 
of  the  Veneiuelans.  It  is  not  yet 
assuredly  secured.  An  election  looms 
ahead  and  is  looked  forward  to.  with  some 
apprehension.  Another  resort  to  the  old* 
fashioned  method  of  revolutbn  mi^t  mean 
another  Castro  and  ultimatums  like  that 
of  President  Cleveland,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  1  he  Monroe  Doclrme  is  an  asset  for 
Latin^America,  but  a  terrific  liability  for  us. 

Of  Colombia,  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  Knox  .Mission  did 
not  go  to  Colombia;  we  were  not  wanted 
there.  When  one  remembers  the  rape 
of  Panama,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  manner  of  that  transaction  did  the 
United  Starc<^  irreparable  harm  through- 
out all  Latm-America  and  made  us  one 
sullen  enemy  where  we  should  have  had  a 
valuable  friend.  To  put  the  matter  on 
no  higher  ground  of  common  morals, 
what  a  blunder  of  statesmanship  it  was  to 
make  an  unnecessary  enemy  of  a  nation 
with  ports  close  to  both  ends  of  our  great 
canal! 

As  for  the  more  or  !e«^s  fictitious  "Re- 
public of  Panama."  nur  relations  with  it 
are  such  that  we  will  control  its  actions 
whenever  wc  desire  to  do  so.  It  is  to  be 
a  troublesome  foster-child,  apparently. 
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They  are  soon  to  have  an  election;  several 
have  been  killed  in  Hots;  and  the  Panama 

Government  has  turned  the  management 
of  the  election  over  to  us.  Panama  is 
a  theatre  for  the  rivalries  of  petty  poli- 
ticians utterly  incapable  of  conducting  a 
government.  All  may  be  well,  however, 
if  they  will  let  us  tell  them  a  little  about 
how  to  conduct  it. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  SANTO  DOMINCO 

Leaving  the  mainland  for  the  larger 
Caribbean  islands,  which  are  in  reality  an 
extension  of  the  Central  American  Conti- 
nent, we  find  in  the  midst  of  tlie  American 
Mediterranean  three  more  sovereign  states 

—  The  Dominican  Republic,  Hayti,  and 
Cuba.  We  arc  apt  to  forget  t  he  ma  cnitude 
of  the  Antilles,  so  let  us  refleci  that  Hayti  is 
nearly  as  big  a$  Belgium;  Santo  Domingo 
is  half  as  big  again;  Cuba  three  times  as 
big. 

The  wonderful  island  of  Hispanioia 
(as  the  Spanish  call  it,  and  we  ought  to) 
by  nature  probably  the  richest  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  beautiful  region  of  equal 
size  in  the  world,  ought  to  be  the  home  of 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  it  has 
poured  millions  oif  treasure  into  the  laps 
of  Spain  and  France  and  been  in  other 
centuries  the  habitation  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  culture.  It  has  now  a  population  of 
two  and  a  half  million  degenerate  Negroes 
and  colored  folk  whose  chief  business  in 
life  is  war. 

The  Ciovernment  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  that  of  Santo  Domingo,  filled 
ilie  cup  of  foreign  patience  to  the  full  ten 
>'ears  ago.  Intervention  by  European 
powers  wa>  imminent,  when  an  arrange- 
ment w:is  m.ide  by  the  United  States 
iintler  which  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country 
was  consKilidated  and  taken  over  by  New 
York  bankers.  They  lent  the  bankrupt 
(inverninonT  5r.}.ooo.ooo  with  which  to 
sv|u.ire  Uselt  with  the  world,  and  S6.(xx).(X)o 
wuh  whuh  to  carry  out  public  improve- 
nu'nt!f  and  incidentally  provide  the 
|Ml riots  wlu»  authorized  the  transaction 
\Mih  A  little  honest  jTrnft.  Interest  at 
S  per  cent  aiul  ^.H^o.^K^^  a  year  to  into  a 
sinkiuii  fuiul  —  in  all    1.200,000  a  year 

—  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  customs 
receipts,  which  were  to  be  collected  by 


American  officials  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States. 

The  arrangement  has  now  been  running 
seven  >'ears,  and  has  proved  a  complete 
success.  The  customs  were  expected  to 
amount  to  two  millions  a  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  now  reached  a 
much  higher  fipiire,  thref  and  a  half 
millions  a  year  —  an  eloquent  te  timonial 
to  the  sense  of  security  that  liie  new 
arrangement  has  brought.  The  tariff  rates 
have  been  lowered,  the  export  duty  being 
cut  in  half,"  \  et  the  tolls  have  increased 
75  per  cent,  in  five  years.  The  national 
debt,  which  was  a  hopeless  and  growing 
burden  before  our  interference.  Is  now  being 
reduced,  not  by  i  per  cent,  a  >  ear  as  was 
expectai,  but  b>'  2  per  cent.,  and  the 
Government  has  far  more  money  than  it 
has  had  for  years,  and  is  carn>  ing  forward 
public  improvements. 

Even  more  significant,  for  five  years  the 
land  was  quiet. 

This  is  the  happy  side  of  the  picture. 
Unfortunately,  some  admissfons  must  be 
made.  The  new  public  works  have  been 
neither  wisely  nor  honestly  conducted. 
Chief  of  them  is  a  road  which  stretches 
from  Santo  Domingo  city  into  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  San  Cristobal.  Fifteen 
miles  of  it  have  been  completed,  and  it 
affords  a  pleasant  boulevard  on  which 
legations  and  a  few  foreign  residents  have 
built  homes,  but  it  fills  no  great  require- 
ment in  a  land  of  infinite  needs,  and 
it  cost  perhaps  three  Times  what  it  could 
have  been  honestly  built  for. 

But  the  chief  disappointment  is  that, 
after  five  years  of  tranquillttyltfoubte  has 
lately  broken  out  again.  It  was  the  hope 
and  belief  of  the  State  Department  that, 
the  custom-house  once  guaranteed  against 
assault  by  revolutionists,  revolutions  would 
cease;  it  would  be  impossible  to  finance 
a  revolution  by  seizincr  a  custom-house. 
Our  treaty  with  San  r)(jminL!o  gives  us 
no  control  of  the  internal  taxes,  which 
are  about  one  quarter  of  the  total  revenue. 
Recent  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
provoke  the  query  whether  the  revolu- 
tionary instinct  and  habit  of  the  Latin- 
American  is  not  so  strong  that  nothing 
short  of  full  intervention  and  an  absolute 
protectorate  can  stamp  it  out. 
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President  Ramon  Caceres,  who  with 
his  own  hand  had  assassinatad  one  of  his 

predecessors,  was  shot  to  death  a  few 
months  ago,  as  he  was  riding  alonp;  the 
new  road,  not  far  from  the  American 
Legation — to  which  he  dragged  bimsetf 
before  he  expired,  riddled  with  bullets. 
One  of  his  crimes,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
enemus,  was  his  refusal  to  dismiss  his 
unpopular  Minister  of  Finance,  Froincu 
Velasquez.  That  the  btter  was  a  soNim 
drel  is  clear  enough,  if  from  no  other 
fact,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander 
(whom  the  United  States  had  paid  to 
go  to  Santo  Domingo  to  ooosolidate  and 
reduce  the  debt)  was  given  a  big  sum 
also  from  the  Domtnicnn  Government. 
'  Well,  some  thirty  anti-Caceres  men 
charged  with  his  muider  were  seized  by 
the  soldiery  and  summarily  shot  without 
trin!,  and  the  hend  of  the  armv.  Gen. 
Ahredo  Victoria,  finding  the  capital  ter- 
rorized, proclaimed  his  uncle,  Eladio 
Victoria,  as  President.  Vdasquez  pr«>> 
tested  —  and  fled.  He  went  to  St. 
Thomas,  but  when  1  enquired  for  him  at 
Charbtte  Amalie  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
had  disappeared  from  that  island. 

We  foond  President  Victoria  a  reticent, 
scared-looking  man  of  light  cckof,  wHh 
none  of  the  characteri^^tic^  of  the  Domini- 
can leader.  His  nephew,  the  General, 
fulfils  that  character  admirably:  an  erect, 
broad-shouldered  young  nudatto  in  a 
dapper  uniform,  who  kept  \erv  drne  to 
his  uncle.  Neither  of  them  venturo  much 
out  of  their  guarded  houses  —  though  tor 
the  first  time  in  months  the  President  did 
go  to  a  ball  —  given  in  honor  of  the 
Secretary.  A  week  before  the  Secretary  s 
visit,  there  was  a  mutiny  in  the  casiie, 
in  quelling  which  Alfredo  Victoria  shot 
sbcteen  soldiers.  When  we  were  there,  an 
insurrection  was  in  progress  on  the  north- 
western frontier;  Horatio  Vasquez  being 
the  aspirant  from  that  region,  while 
Velasquez  was  hatching  trouble  among 
the  islands.  The  Victorias  smiled  at 
inquiries  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Vasqtiez 
campaign,  and  it  is  likelv  that  this  par- 
ticular revolt  will  fail;  yet  half  of  the 
force  that  had  been  sent  against  Vasquez 
had  gone  over  to  him  and  he  was  that  very 


day  winning  an  engagement.  Vasquez  s 
weaknc^  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  his 

brother  Francisco  was  a  hostage  in  the 
castle  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  must 
have  heard  the  music  of  the  bands  playing 
at  the  ball  given  us.  In  a  cell  near  hnn 
lay  Carlos  Morales,  an  ex-President  with 
a  still-faithful  following,  jimincz.  an- 
other formidable  leader,  in  t-xile  under 
Caceres,  had  found  iavur  in  Victunas 
eyes  and  was  on  the  way  home 

Now,  this  was  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
on  the  day  of  Secretary  Knox's  visit  to 
the  capital  of  the  country  whose  custom- 
houses had  passed  under  our  control  and 
whose  tnuufuillity  was  fondly  hoped  to  be 
assured.  The  fact  was  that  a  military 
government  was  again  in  power;  one 
revolt  was  in  progress  and  another  in 
preparation;  the  prisons  were  full,  doaens 
had  fled  the  dty,  and  any  shop-keeper  you 
spoke  to  would  tell  >ou  that  the  people 
were  afraid  to  come  to  town  for  the  ordin- 
ary necessities  of  hfe.  And  a  gun-boat  — 
the  old  NasboiBe,  which  has  ligured  in  so 
many  Caribbean  tormoils — was  back 
again,  tied  up  to  a  cocoanut  tree  in  the 
river,  with  marines  ready  to  land. 

it  would  nevertheless,  in  my  judgment, 
be  most  unfair  to  characterize  the  semi* 
protectorate  under  the  Dominican  loan 
treaty  as  a  failure  Five  years  of  peace 
was  an  unprecedented  thing  tor  Santo 
Domingo.  And  doubtless,  under  the 
arrangement,  the  successful  leader  in 
the  conflict  now  unclcr  way  will  be  able 
to  maintain  himself  rtfier  five  years  or 
so.  I  he  loan  plan  distmctly  discourages 
revohition.  It  does  not  eradicate  it.  it 
is  a  palliative,  not  a  remedy,  for  the 
Central  American  plague. 

EDEN  AND  THE  ETHIOPIAN 

At  the  other  end  of  the  island  lies  the 
Black  Republic,  Ha\ti  After  108  years 
of  existence  under  emperors,  kings,  and 
presidents  (not  one  in  ten  of  whom  died 
a  natural  death)  daring  which  its  soil  has 
been  drenched  with  blood,  we  found  Haytt 
happy  for  the  moment  under  the  benign 
presidency  of  Cincinnatus  Le  Conte.  Ten 
years  ago.  when  1  crossed  Havti.  Le  Conte 
was  "Mmister  of  PoUic  Works"  under 
President  Sam  (but  1  found  no  public 
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works).  When  that  plundering  brute  fell 
before  the  name  of  Antenor  Firmin  and 
the  arms  of  Nord  Alexis,  Le  Conte  fled. 
Nord  Alexis  was  a  ferocious  old  savage 
worthy  the  succession  of  Dessah'nes, 
Christophe,  and  Soulouque.  When  that 
old  Negro's  hour  came,  General  Sim(;n, 
among  the  throng  that  hounded  him,  man- 
aged to  seize  the  Presidency,  and  held  it  a 
year  or  two.  while  he  in  turn  shot  and 
poisoned  and  robbed.  Again  down  came 
Firmin  (the  most  intelligent  Haytian  of 
our  time,  and  the  most  ill-starred)  and 
again  the  lieutenant  who  led  his  armies 
betrayed  him.  This  time  he  died — ^they 
say  <rf  a  broken  heart,  no  doubt  rightly — 
and  Le  Conte  tofjk  possession  of  the 
wooden  "palace"  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  at 
Port-au-Prince  and  has  reigned,  without 
formidable  opposition,  for  some  months. 

Le  Conte's  is  styled  a  "reform  adminis- 
tration." It  really  gave  some  signs  of 
being  such;  the  capital  was  distinctly 
cleaner  than  it  used  to  be,  though  stiU 
the  most  wretched  town  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  But  we  had  scarcely  steamed  away 
down  the  lovel\'  Gulf  of  Gonaive,  when  the 
benevolent  Le  Gjnte's  Government  shot 
Gen.  Jules  Coicou,  who  had  been  Nord 
Alexis's  chief  executioner  when  that  brute 
was  too  busy  to  do  justice  with  his  own 
hand.  Alexis  used  to  sit  and  shoot  at 
his  subjects  on  the  street,  by  way  of 
amusement,  but  Coicou  was  better  at 
ordering  fusillades  at  groups  of  people. 
On  M:\rch  15,  1908,  he  went  out  with  a 
squad  and  shot  to  death  in  less  than  an 
hour  twenty-seven  persons,  including 
three  of  his  own  brothers,  to  whom  Alexis 
had  taken  a  dislike.  Coicou,  the  strong- 
est military  commandant  that  Port-au- 
Prince  had  had  for  years,  was,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  a  standing  menace  to  Le  Conte. 
but  doubtless  that  consideration  never 
occurred  to  the  "reform"  President  in 
sanctionmg  his  tardy  execution. 

There  was  an  incipient  revolt  at  Jacmel. 
the  chief  town  on  the  southern  coast,  the 
other  dav.  and  there  is  some  trouble  on 
hand  w^ith  the  French  GoverrinuiU  over 
the  status  of  Syrian  merchants  who  rob 
the  people  of  anything  the  "Government" 
has  overlooked.  Hayti  has  behaved  pretty 
well  toward  the  Powers  since  the  German 


gun-boat  PatUber  blew  the  Haytian  war- 
ship, the  Crik-d'Pierrot,  out  of  the  water 

a  few  years  ago,  for  some  impertinence. 

Internally,  the  country  is  an  offense 
in  the  nostrils  of  humanity — though  even 
more  is  it  a  reproach  to  the  civilized 
neighbor  which  has  suffered  it  to  sink 
into  utter  degeneracy.  Nearly  iwo  mil- 
lions of  hall-naked  Negroes,  dully  existing 
in  their  huts  in  the  trackless  tropical 
forests,  whom  no  story  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  no  dim  echo  of  civilization,  ever 
reaches,  re-<;nact  here  the  life  of  Central 
Africa  and  the  Australian  bush.  There 
is  nowhere  a  road  upon  which  a  wheel 
can  turn;  money  is  unknown;  the  art 
of  tillage  is  long  forgotten;  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  ungathered  except 
for  the  bare  food  of  the  day;  precious 
minerals  are  left  undug,  valuable  woods 
suffered  to  fail  and  rot. 

And  this  is  the  island  where,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  magnificent  plantations 
checkered  the  soil,  splendid  palaces  rose 
on  the  hillrsides.  and  great  aqueducts, 
noble  roads,  and  monumental  bridges 
stretched  through  a  rejoicing  and  opulent 
land.    The  jungle  has  conquered  it  all. 

Nominally  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  in 
the  cities.  Voudouism  is  the  religion  of 
the  people — a  horrible  necromancy  grafted 
on  a  perverted  caricature  of  Christianity. 

Perhaps  I  can  give  no  more  vivid  sense 
of  the  black  blight  that  seems  to  fall 
like  a  magician's  curse  on  everything 
Ha\tian  than  by  mentionmg  the  be- 
witched mental  state  in  which,  on 
another  visit  to  Hayti,  I  found  the  one 
man  in  the  island  whom  1  was  told  I 
should  find  pious  and  sane.  He  was  a 
Bishop,  and  ^*med  to  be  a  worth)'  Bishop 
until,  in  the  confidence  of  growing  friend- 
ship, he  began  to  initiate  me  into  esoteric 
secrets.  He  began  by  telling  me  that  the 
Apostles  were  not  dead;  St.  John  was  a 
particular  friend  of  his;  unbeknownst  to 
the  worid  in  general,  the  original  founders 
of  Christianity,  with  the  aid  of  other 
Bibhcal  characters,  regularlv  corresponded 
with  each  other  and  occasionally  met, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  (.^ueen  of 
Sheba:  he  then  solemnly  revealed  himself 
to  me  as  Philip  the  Evangelist,  who 
ascended  to  the  chariot  of  the  eunuch  of 
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Ethiopia  and  converted  him.  Philip  the 
Evangelist  proposed  to  give  me  a  letter 

of  introduction  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba! 

Another  illustration :  When  1  came  over 
the  pass  from  Jacmel,  my  guide  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  President  Hippolyte 
fell  dead  from  poison.  The  next  day, 
Hippolxte's  secretary,  who  had  been  with 
him  on  The  fatal  ride,  told  me  how  he  had 
opened  the  President's  coal  and  found 
sewed  inside  it,  over  his  heart,  a  Host 
imprinted  with  the  /IgmuDii,  surrounded 
with  Voudou  charms  —  a  cock's  head, 
bits  of  dried  human  liver,  a  red  rag,  and 
the  like.  It  need  hardly  be  asked  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  a  people  whose 
chief  niters  and  leaders  are  men  like  these. 

THE  CUBAN  DEBACLE 

As  for  Cuba  —  before  this  article  gets 

into  print  it  is  likely  that  Americans  will 
have  learned  some  painful  and  little  sus- 
pected truths  about  the  Pearl  of  theAntilles 
and  its  government.  We  expelled  the 
Spanish  and  gave  the  island  to  the  Cubans. 
We  interfered  a  sea)nd  time  to  save  the 
Cubans  from  themselves,  gave  them  a 
fresh  start,  and  withdrew  again.  Their 
second  attempt  at  self-government  is 
drawing  to  an  end  more  disastrously  than 
did  their  first. 

It  is  not  merely  that  a  Nepro  revolt  has 
broken  out,  and  murder  and  pillage  are 
sweeping  through  the  provinces.  The 
most  serious  thing  is  that  the  nation  is 
bankrupt  and  in  the  hands  of  bandits 
who  have  looted  the  treasury  and  mort- 
gaged its  future  for  thirty  years,  and  that 
there  is  lacking  .in  the  Island  the  indigna- 
tion and  the  virtue  to  wrest  its  control 
from  the  looters. 

It  is  no  common  tale  of  mal-administ ra- 
tion and  thievery — the  story  of  Jos6 
JVltguel  Gomez's  presidency ;  it  is  a  narra- 
tive of  knaver>'  so  hold  and  loot  so  com- 
plete as  to  he  well-ni^h  unbelievable. 
There  is  no  time  to  tell  it  at  the  end  of  an 
article  already  too  long.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  many  millions  of  dollars  raised  for 
public  v,n-l;':  have  been  stolen;  invaluable 
franchises  been  corruptly  bartered  away; 
outrageous  contracts  been  entered  into, 
binding  impossible  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  a  full  generation.  The  Government 


scarcely  pretends  to  keep  any  accounts. 
Hordes  of  political  hangers^n  are  paid 
regular  stipends  without  even  the  pretence 
of  holding  any  office  or  doing  any  w'ork; 
creditors  are  pressing  from  every  direction, 
and  the  Government's  checks  are  continu- 
ally dishonored;  French,  British,  and  Ger- 
man war  claims  are  being  treated  with 
insolent  levity,  and  international  compli- 
cations are  being  invilcd.  Public  health 
is  again  neglected;  it  would  require  only 
a  few  years  for  pestilence  to  regain  its 
old  foothold.  Agriculture,  frightened  by 
the  political  chaos,  is  going  backward 
in  many  provinces.  There  is  real  dan- 
ger of  Eastern  Cuba  becoming  another 
Ha>  ti  —  indeed  of  its  becoming  politically 
part  of  the  Blacky  Republic.  On  a  clear 
day  you  can  see  from  Cape  Maysi  the 
Haytian  mountains  back  Mdle  St. 
Nicholas,  and  hundreds  of  blacks  have 
cro  sed  the  Windward  Passage  to  join 
I  von  net's  army. 

It  was  not  for  this  that  the  United  States 
set  Cuba  free  from  Spanish  misrule.  If 
humanity  called  us  to  that  task,  on  what 
ground  can  we  excuse  ourselves  from  the 
equally  necessary  labor  of  saving  Cuba 
from  Cuban  lords  of  misrule? 

If  a  great  nation  does  right  ever  to  listen 
to  the  call  of  "humanity"  what  are  W'e 
doing  when  we  close  our  ears  to  the  crv 
that  goes  up  from  the  wretchedness  of 
Hayti,  the  misery  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  the  suffering  of  Guatemala? 
Are  we  doing  right  or  wrong  when,  re- 
fusing ourselves  to  help,  we,  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  doctrinaire  theory  fabricated 
by  President  Monroe  a  century  ago  to 
meet  quite  another  and  now  a  long-past, 
danger,  forbid  anybody  else  helping? 
For  it  would  be  possible  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  these  countries  by  a  little  wise 
assistance.  Germany  would  be  glad 
enough  to  undertake  it,  and  she  would  do 
well  both  for  an>  dilapidated  country  she 
undertook  and  for  herself.  If  we  per- 
sist in  this  dog-in-the-manger  posture, 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  Monroe 
Docirine  h  certain  to  he  questioned. 

Well,  something  like  this  is  the  picture. 
What  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
going  to  do  about  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean? 
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1 UNDERTOOK  the  investigation  of 
European  Socialism  to  discover  what 
light  it  would  shed  upon  our  own 
problem .  Because  we  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  a  new  political  epoch. 
This  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  casual 
observer.  European  conditions  are  crowd- 
ing in  upon  us.  The  natural  cleavage  of 
our  people  into  two  political  parties,  one 
conservative  and  one  radical,  has  never 
been  wholly  accomplished.  Our  country 
has  developed  enormous  wealth  producing 
powers,  and  the  stupendous  fortunes  of 
a  small  group  of  American  financiers  will, 
no  doubt,  remain  one  of  the  economic 
phenomena  of  all  history.  This  has  oc- 
curred under  a  regime  of  unlimited  com- 
petition. Wealth  has  brought  with  it  its 
attendant  wnes  PovcrTv  industrial  con- 
gestion, non-cmploynunr  labor  unions, 
employers'  associations,  consumers'  leagues, 
economic  chaos,  turmoil,  strife  every- 
where, all  the  time.  Our  human  ant 
hills  in  perpetual  commotion.  Everyone 
.threatening  or  being  threatened,  the  price 
of  living  going  higher,  the  price  of  life 
going  lower. 

This  turmoil  has  entered  politics.  The 
old  parties  have  clung,  with  pathetic 
courage,  to  the  ancient  platitudes  of 
political  equality.  But  year  by  year,  inch 
by  inch,  the  economic  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem has  forced  itself  upon  them.  To-day 
we  are  face  io  face  with  the  bread  and  buiier 
problem  in  politics.  Ours  is  nu  longer 
a  democracy  fighting  for  political  freedom. 
It  is  a  nation  of  Democrats  wondering 
what  to  do  with  the  question  of  economic 
freedom.   Here  the  line  of  cleavage  be- 


tween conscr\  ative  and  radical  will  be- 
come sharp  and  clear;  no  zigzag;  no 
party  parleying;  here  you  are  either  blue 
or  white*  Or,  more  liter^^Iy,  red  or  white. 

Because  the  red  of  Socialism  is  streaking 
the  political  horizon.  The  subtle  economic 
philosophy  of  Marx,  Engel,  Fourier,  Owen, 
and  all  the  rest  long  ago  found  willing 
hearts  and  heads  among  us.  And  the 
destructive  anarchist,  and  the  impatient 
syndicalist,  is  here.  When  this  change 
comes — and  the  new  alignment  cannot  be 
far  distant  —  what  will  be  the  power  of 
Socialism?  How  Socialistic  will  our  Radi- 
cal party  be  —  how  Radical  our  Con- 
servative party?  Will  Socialism  permeate 
them  both,  as  it  has  permeated  the  parties 
of  England? 

The  red  tint  in  the  clouds  has  spread 
farther  into  the  promise  of  to-morrow  than 
most  of  my  readers  dream,  it  is  the 
herald  of  the  dawn  of  a  day  that  bids  fair 
to  witness  the  fiercest  battle  ever  fought 
on  an  economic  battlefield.  "You  are 
going  to  have  a  revolution  in  America," 
John  Bums  said  to  me.  "  I  may  be  too 
old  to  see  it.  But  you  will  see  it,  sir, 
mark  my  word."  I  iaui;hed  at  him  and 
told  him  he  forgot  we  were  Anglo-Saxon 
by  habit.  But  the  Labor  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, himself  a  Fabian  and  the  leader  in  a 
mighty  political  revolution,  persisted  in 
his  prophec> ,  although  he  would  voudl* 
safe  no  details. 

1  hese  words  were  in  my  mind  when  I 
returned  to  New  York,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Within  a  few  days  of  my  arrival,  the 
ubiquitous  reporter  had  disco\  t  red  me  and 
1  submitted  to  the  usual  ordeal,  in  the 
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lobby  of  the  hotel.  When  the  reporter 
had  left,  a  spruce  looking  gentleman  in  the 
next  chair,  who  evidoitly  had  bverheaid 
my  interview,  asked  me:  "Are  you  a 
Socialist?"  "Do  1  look  like  one?"  1 
replied.  "Can  you  tell  them  by  their 
looks?"  he  asked.  "  If  you  can,  you  are  a 
wonder.  I  am  a  Socialist,  and  have  been 
for  ten  years,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  There 
are  a  whole  lot  like  me  and  before  long  \ou 
will  hear  from  us.  "  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
bom  in  the  United  States.  "Yes,  sir," 
he  answered,  "and  so  was  my  father." 
"Why  are  you  a  Socialist?"  I  asked.  "  Be- 
cause it's  the  only  way  out  of  our  miserable 
mess,  and  because  the  old  parties  are  flim- 
flamming  us  all  the  time." 

Here  was  a  business  man,  giving  me  a 
lesson  in  the  spread  of  Socialism  among  us. 

The  week  following,  i  visited  a  thriving 
manufacturing  city  in  the  Middle  West. 
On  the  most  conspicuous  comer  of  its 
main  thoroughfare  stood  a  man  selling 
Socialist  papers  —  dailies  in  several  lan- 
guages, and  many  weeklies. 

"  Do  you  sell  many  of  these?  "  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  1  make  a  Nving  this  way.  I  sell 
more  and  more  every  year." 


ITS  GROWING  RESPECTABILlTy 

Still  a  few  weeks  later,  a  debate  was  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  the 
subject:  "Resolved,  that  Socialism  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  trust  problem. "  The 
affirmative  was  maintained  by  a  lawyer 
who  has  written  several  books  on  Social- 
ism and  who  represents  the  American 
Socialists  in  the  International.  The  nega- 
tive was  sustained  by  one  of  the  leading 
corporation  lawyers  of  the  New  York  bar. 
who  has  himself  guided  great  industrial 
mergers,  one  of  which,  1  am  toki.  is  quoted 
in  the  markets  at  $100,000,000.    The  large  # 


city,  Mr.  Bryan,  returning  from  a  world 
pilgrimage,  said  to  a  vast  throng  that  had 
gathered  to  do  him  honor,  that  he  believed 
in  the  government  ownership  of  railroads. 
The  nation  heard  the  words  with  aston- 
ishment, the  conservative  papers  called 
htm  a  "Socialist,"  and  his  audacity  was  a 
ten  days'  wonder.  To-day,  not  only 
public  ownership  of  railroads,  but  of 
factories  is  debated  by  leading  law\ers, 
who  are  the  most  reactionary  of  all  pro- 
fessional men. 

The  audience  was  even  more  significant 
than  the  debate.  It  was  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  young  people.  Around 
the  balcony  hung  the  pennants  of  thirty  or 
forty  colleges  and  universities.  The  de- 
bate was  given  under  the  auspices  of  an 
inter-collegiate  Socialist  society,  that  has  in 
five  years  spread  itself  from  Harvard  and 
Columbia  to  Leiand  Stanford  and  Oregon. 

"Are  you  all  Socialists?"  1  asked  a 
group  of  these  young  men  in  the  lobby. 

"  Not  quite  all,  but  we  are  learning  to 
be." 

These  are  the  collegians  who  to-monow 

will  be  the  lawyers,  physicians,  preachen* 

and  business  men  of  America.  I  found, 
on  inquiry,  that  sons  and  grandsons 
and  daughters  of  distinguished  professors, 
statesmen,  and  businett  men  are  members 
of  this  inter-collegiate  group;  and  that 
some  of  these  distinguished  fathers  and 
grandfathers  often  attend  the  meetings. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  prosperous  cor- 
poration counsel  opened  his  part  of  the 
debate  by  saying:  "The  day  has  forever 
gone  by  in  the  United  States  when  the 
reform  forces  in  public  life  can  ignore  the 
Socialist." 

These  incidents  are  straws  that  show  the 
current.  Socialism  is  here;  it  is  here  to  stay. 


haU  was  packed;  I  failed  to  get  a  seat  and^r      the  ascent  prom  insignificance 
was  compelleif  to  stand  throughout  the       In  1890  the  Socialist  party  was  a  very 

discussion.  insignificant,   discredited,   and  despised 

Who  would  have  surmised  ten  \ears  remnant.    In  the  public  mind,  the  word 

ago  that  such  an  audience  could  be  drawn  was  a  synonym  for  social  outcast,  for 

to  hear  such  a  debate?  And  whose  imagi-  anarchism  and  nihilism,  for  a  universal 

nation  would  have  dared  venture  so  far  as  levelling.   Few  men  openly  espoused  it; 

to  surirest  that  a  well  knowTi  corporation  men  of  eminence  avoided  it  like  a  pest;  it 

lawyer  would  allow  himself  to  discuss  such  was  prayed  against  in  the  pulpit,  denounced 

a  question,  before  such  an  audience,  with  in  the  papers,  and  derided  on  the  stump, 

m  Socialist?  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  same  Nobody  studied  it,  everybody  feared  it. 
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In  1905  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  typical  son  of  New  England, 
said:  "So  far  as  tendency  goes,  we  are 
all  Socialists  in  daily  life,  without  knowing 
that  fact.  That  the  movement  of  human 
history  is  toward  the  public  ownership  of 
monopolies  is  unquestionable.  If  that 
be  Socialism,  make  the  most  of  it." 

What  has  happened  in  these  fifteen 
years,  to  make  this  treason  reasonable? 

The  doctrine  of  "let  well  enough  alone" 
had  been  carried  to  its  climax. 

I  think  this  sums  up  the  whole  situation. 
Competition,  aided  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, had  over-reached  itself.  Individ- 
ualism had  overpowered  the  individual. 

Corporations  had  long  since  taken  the 
place  of  the  partnership  and  the  individual 
business  unit,  and  the  war  of  corporations 
had  led  to  their  fusion  into  "  trusts."  Pro- 
duction was  organized  to  a  perfection. 
And  transportation  was  centralized,  until 
a  few  hands  guided  all  the  trains. 

This  era  of  consolidation  has  opened 
people's  eyes;  especially  the  eyes  of  the 
consumer.  He  can  definitely  see  the 
instrument  of  monopoly,  it  is  a  tangible 
thing,  no  guesswork  about  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  the 
historian  in  2000  A.  D.  will  say  of  the 
years  1890- 1910.  In  all  the  history  of 
mankind  no  such  years  can  be  found. 
We  were  in  their  midst  and  failed  to  catch 
their  significance.  But,  in  perspective, 
how  they  will  loom  up  among  the  years 
as  the  climax  of  the  age  of  Big  Deals, 
wherein  states  and  populations  were  pawns 
in  the  game  of  financial  Brubdingnags! 

Puring  these  years  people  began  to  grow 
heterodox  about  the  old  political  economy 
and  the  old  political  philosophy.  The 
"let  alone"  economics  of  the  Manchester 
School,  when  let  alone,  prrxiuced  the  all- 
embracing  "Trust."  And  the  old  political 
philosophy,  about  all  men  being  free  and 
equal,  is  burlesqued  in  the  colossal  figures 
of  the  monopolies. 

1  wo  circumstances  hastened  this  change 
of  sentiment  and  conviction,  the  one 
governmental  or  legal,  the  other  economic. 

A  REVOLUTION  OF  POLITICAL  SENTIMENT 

The  strikes  and  boycotts,  beginning 
about  1871,  led  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion, 


and  the  employers  turned  to  the  courts, 
who  developed  enormously  the  applica- 
tion of  the  writ  of  injunction.  Boycotts, 
picketing,  and  other  weapons  of  labor, 
were  called  conspiracies  and  enjoined. 
Disobedience  meant  imprisonment.  The 
series  of  great  strikes  beginning  with  the 
Homestead  strike  in  1892,  and  including 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Buffalo  strikes, 
and  the  historic  Pullman  strike  of  1894, 
saw  ample  use  made  of  this  legal  weapon. 
Eugene  Debs  was  imprisoned  for  contempt. 
Labor  leaders,  whether  Socialist  or  non- 
Socialist,  denounced  the  procedure  and 
demanded  that  injunctions  be  taken  out 
of  equity  jurisdiction  and  be  tried  by 
jury.  Dissatisfaction  with  courts  spread 
rapidly,  until  it  has  become  the  mode  to 
criticise  the  judges  and  their  decisions. 
A  revolution  of  sentiment  has  been  effected 
by  injunction  proceedings  and  by  many 
decisions  that  logically  are  irreproachable 
but  popularly  are  out  of  joint  with  the 
hour.  To-day,  statesmen  and  scholars 
are  talking  about  the  recall  of  judges  and 
the  recall  of  decisions.  Ten  years  ago 
these  sentiments  would  have  been  proof 
of  incipient  insanity. 

The  result  of  this  fault-finding  with  the 
courts  is  a  higher  criticism  of  the  gospels 
of  our  constitutionalism.  The  old  Fourth 
of  July,  spread-eagle  spirit  is  vanishing. 
Rousseau,  Godwin,  and  other  "sources" 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  are  being  studied.  The 
theory  of  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
trinity  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive functions,  and  other  constitutional 
orthodoxies  are  being  super-scrutinized. 
Shelves  of  books  are  btint^  written  on 
"Our  New  Democracy,"  muming  a  sort  of 
Socialistic  democracy:  and  "Our  Indus- 
trial Commonwealth,"  medning  a  state 
with  paramount  economic  functions. 

There  are  a  thousand  indications  that 
thousands  of  American  citizens  are  no 
longer  regarding  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, with  tl^  respect,  and  the  semi- 
religious  awe  that  invested  the<;e  venerable 
institutions  for  more  than  a  huncHi-d  vears. 

While  the  obstinacy  fend  qfriioJoxv 
of  the  courts  was  providing  the  culture  in 
which  the  germs  of  criticiim  multijili 
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a  new  economic  situation  hastened  events. 
The  cost  of  living  quite  suddenly  rose  to 
dizzy  heights.  This  occurred  about  the 
time  the  first  great  "trusts"  were  formed; 
and  soon  after  the  courts  had  entered  the 
regime  of  "government  by  ^injunction." 
There  are  no  doubt  a  great  many  subtle 
causes  for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food 
stuffs.  But  the  common  mind  does  not 
stop  to  analyze  subtle  causes.  Nothing 
touches  a  voter's  convictions  so  harshly 
and  so  potently  as  a  rise  in  taxes  and  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread.  Both  are  attributed 
to  political  causes  and  both  are  heartily 
resented.  Amidst  the  maze  of  discussion 
about  the  cost  of  beef  and  potatoes,  loomed 
up  the  fact  that  there  were  "trusts," 
strikes,  warfare,  an  economic  rigor  that 
was  subjecting  the  multitudes  to  station- 
ary wages  while  prices  soared. 

So  it  has  come  about,  by  a  conjunction 
of  events,  that  there  has  simultaneously 
arisen  a  widespread  discontent  with  "the 
old  established  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public," a  universal  revolt  against  cen- 
tralized business,  and  a  deep-rooted 
suspicion  that,  somehow,  our  whole  econ- 
omic system  may  be  wrong. 

What  a  fertile  field  for  Socialism!  No 
need  of  oppressive  election  laws  and  the 
increasing  burden  of  standing  armies, 
or  the  accoutrements  of  Royalty,  to  en- 
gender the  discontent  upon  which  this 
Qesar  feeds.  The  unctuous  theories  of  a 
social  regeneration  wrought  by  the  all- 
powerful  hand  of  the  State,  slip  by  the 
sentries  of  reason  so  easily  that,  unawares, 
the  doctrines  gain  rapid  sway.  The  eager 
mind  of  the  underfed  and  the  underpaid, 
steps  from  height  to  height  of  sentence  and 
syllogism  —  without  exploring  the  inter- 
vening valle>s. 

I  listened  on  the  fringe  of  a  crowd  around 
a  "soap  box"  Socialist.  "Things  are 
not  right.  Vou  all  know  that.  Prices 
are  awful.  Wages  are  low.  You  are  not 
well  off.  I  can  see  that  in  your  faces. 
Your  constitution  can't  straighten  things 
out,  else  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago. 
Your  courts  cnn't  straii'hten  them  out. 
They  arcpuwurless  against  their  masters. 
Ydlir  unions  can't  do  it.  they  are  run  by 
selfish  men.  \\>\\  yourselves  can  do  it, 
if  you  go  at  it  ri  ;nt.    Socialism  i>  the  only 


way  and  with  it  you  can  get  what  is  yours 
by  right." 

A  workingman  in  overalls,  near  me, 
muttered,"  It's  worth  trying,  anyway. 

"EUROPEAN  SOCIALISM  IS  HERE" 

In  1900  there  were  a  few  thousand 
Socialist  voles  cast  for  President.  In  1904 
there  were  4^5,000,  an  increase  of  400  per 
cent.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  said:  "The 
Social- Democracy  of  Continental  Europe, 
preaching  discontent  and  class  hatred, 
assailing  law,  property  and  personal  rights, 
and  insinuating  confiscation  of  plunder, 
is  here." 

The  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  calling 
attention  to  the  vote,  said,  "Socialism 
must  be  fought  in  all  its  phases,  in  its 
every  manifestation." 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  editorial 
comment  on  those  half-million  votes. 
I  hey  were  "eye  openers."  But  in  1908 
the  vote  was  not  appreciably  increased. 

It  remained  for  subsequent  municipal 
elections  to  show  the  country  how  wide- 
spread political  Socialism  had  grown.  In 
1910  came  the  startling  announcement 
that  Milwaukee  had  elected  a  Socialist 
mayor  by  a  plurality  of  more  than  7,000. 
The  New  York  Call,  the  Socialist  daily, 
said  that  this  was  "  the  serious  entrance  of 
the  Socialist  party  as  a  factor  in  American 
politics."  The  same  year  Victor  Berger 
of  Milwaukee  was  elected  the  first  Socialist 
Congressman.  The  municipal  and  state 
elections  last  fall  resulted  in  a  long  list 
of  Socialist  victories.  On  Januar\  i,  1912, 
377  villages,  towns,  and  cities  in  36  states 
had  some  Socialist  officers.  TTiis  list  in- 
cludes 38  communities  in  Ohio,  39  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 8  in  Indiana,  4  in  New  Jersey. 
The  Socialist  vote  last  fall  is  estimated  at 
1,500,000.  In  Chicago  10  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  vote  was  Socialist.  In  Missouri  the 
Socialists  nearly  carried  part  of  the  state 
ticket;  in  Pittsburg  the  gain  was  100  per 
cent.;  in  New  York  City  it  was  25  per 
cent. 

Such  diverse  towns  as  Butte,  Mont.; 
Flint,  Mich.;  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  and  Crookstown,  Minn.,  are 
in  the  red  column.  Eight  Ohio  cities 
elected  Socialist  mayors.  Among  them 
were  Mount  Vernon,  Salem,  Fostoria, 
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thriving  towns  of  the  genuine  American 
type,  where  the  foreign  vote  is  not  the 
supreme  element  in  elections. 

The  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


1892 
1896 
1900 
1904 


THE  CLIMBING  SOCIALIST  VOTE 

1908  .  420,464 

1910  .  607,674 

1911  .  1,500,000 


21,164 
36,274 
87,814 
402,283 


In  some  of  these  cities  the  Socialists 
have  captured  the  entire  city  machinery, 
as  in  Schenectady  and  Milwaukee.  The 
case  of  Milwaukee  is  illuminating.  The 
Socialist  candidate  for  mayor  was  defeated 
this  spring,  but  he  polled  3,000  more  votes 
than  he  did  two  years  ago.  His  defeat 
was  accomplished  by  the  fusion  of  the  old 
parties  against  the  Socialists;  that  is, 
by  the  line-up  of  conservatives  against 
radicals,  a  division  of  political  antagonisms 
that  will,  no  doubt,  be  common  in  all  our 
cities  in  a  few  years. 

The  Socialist  vote  in  Milwaukee  is  as 
follows: 


1898 
1900 
1902 
1904 


2,444  I9<j6 

2.472  1908 

8,375  iQio 

•5.333  >9"2 


16,837 
20,887 
27.622 
30,200 


The  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  then, 
has  been  enormous  in  the  last  four  >ears; 
for  example,  in  Kentucky  it  has  been  108 
per  cent.;  in  Maryland,  62  per  cent.;  in 
Massachusetts,  24  per  cent.;  in  Missis- 
sippi, 109  percent  :  in  Nebraska,  157  per 
cent.;  in  .Michigan,  51  percent. 

The  significant  part  of  this  vote  is  not 
so  much  its  increase  as  its  universality.  All 
sections  of  the  countr)'  are  affected  by  the 
virus:  New  England  and  the  Far  West,  the 
oldest  commonwealths  and  the  newest, 
Massachusetts  and  Arizona;  the  North 
and  the  South,  Mississippi  and  Michigan. 
Moreover,  it  has  conquered  in  cities  filled 
with  the  "foreign  vote"  and  in  staid 
towns  controlled  by  retired  farmers  and 
small  shop  keepers. 

.\  TWOISAND  SOCIALIST  OFFICERS 

A-kI  the  ranse  of  offices  filled  is  no  less 
v-  ^^rsol — judges,  mayors,  councilmcn, 
oen  ro^-ihip  officers  elected  by  farmers. 


An  approximate  census  of  Socialists  in 
office  on  April  12th  of  this  year  gave  a 
total  of  1,039,  including  56  mayors,  205 
aldermen  and  councilmen,  and  148  school 
officials. 

The  party  organization  is  modeled  after 
the  German  Social-Democracy.  It  differs 
from  other  American  parties  in  that  you 
cannot  become  a  member  merely  on  your 
own  initiative.  It  is  a  political  club  rather 
than  a  party,  as  we  use  the  word.  You 
can  become  a  Democrat  by  voting  the 
Democraticticketand  enrolling  in  the  party 
primaries.  You  can  vote  the  Socialist 
ticket  for  years  and  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Socialist  party.  To  become  a  member 
you  sign  an  application  which  reads: 

I,  the  undersigned,  recognizing  the  class 
struggle  between  the  capitah'st  class  and  the 
working  class,  and  the  necessity  of  the  working 
class  constituting  themselves  into  a  political 
parly,  distinct  from  and  opposed  to  all  other 
parties  formed  by  the  propertied  class,  hereby 
declare  that  I  have  severed  my  relations  with 
all  other  parties;  that  I  endorse  the  platform 
and  constitution  of  the  Socialist  party  and 
hereby  apply  for  admission  to  membership 
in  said  party. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  SOCIALIST  PARTY 

You  sign  your  name  to  this  remarkable 
statement  and  answer  sundry  questions 
as  to  your  citizenship,  residence,  member- 
ship in  trades  unions,  what  Socialist  litera- 
ture >  ou  read,  etc.  This  application  must 
be  endorsed  by  a  member  of  the  party; 
and  it  is  then  scrutinized  by  a  committee. 
You  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
rejected  if  >ou  have  been  a  ward  heeler 
in  one  of  the  old  parties.  The  Socialists 
declare  that  their  business  is  converting 
the  world,  not  playing  politics.  When 
)ou  have  been  finally  entered  on  the  rolls, 
you  are  assessed  25  cents  a  month,  and 
the  dues  are  promptly  collected.  They  form 
virtually  the  only  revenue  of  the  party. 
No  corporation  has  yet  been  accused 
of  giving  them  a  campaign  contribution. 

The  number  of  members  in  this  self- 
supporting  party  is  as  follows: 


1903 

1905 
1906 
1907 


2u,;o3 

23.327 
26.784 

29.270 


1908 

1900 
191  ' 

I') 1 1 


(May; 


4«.75» 

?  1 .479 
4^.011 

84.716 

143,1100 
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In  such  an  organization,  numbers  are 

not  a  j^auge  of  strcnf  lh.  This  is  a  col- 
lection uf  zealots,  not  of  voters.  The 
application  for  membership  is  a  declara- 
tion of  willingness  to  enlist  in  the  most 
terrible  of  wars,  the  class  war;  in  the  most 
universal  of  campaigns,  the  world's  econ- 
omic regeneration. 

I  he  party  is  run  on  iLncli)  democratic 
principles.  The  leading  questions  of  policy 
are  decided  by  referendum,  and  the  can- 
didates for  office  are  selected  with  great 
care.  The  leaders  are  careful  to  avoid 
alliances  with  other  parties.  The  party 
is  not  yet  powerful  enough  to  have  to 
face  the  issue  that  has  disrupted  Socialists 
in  all  other  lands —  how  far  the>-  shall  act 
with  other  parties  in  "reform"  measures. 

The  affairs  are  managed  by  a  central 
committee  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Each  local  branch  of  the  party  enjoys 
almost  complete  autonomy  There  is  an 
extensive  party  press,  including  a  number 
of  daily  papers  in  several  languages;' 
many  weeklies  in  many  languages;  and 
a  constant  stream  of  pamphlets.  For 
the  Socialists  are  the  most  fecund  of 
pamphleteers. 

Their  national  convention  was  held  in 
Indianapolis.  .Ma\  17th,  and  nominated 
Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs  for  President  and 
former  mayor  bmil  Seidel,  of  Milwaukee, 
for  Vice-President. 

THE  "christian  SOCIALI&TS" 

There  are  two  other  Socialist  organiza- 
tions that  should  be  mentioned  to  round 
out  the  picture  of  American  Socialism. 
The  first  is  the  organization  of  "Christian 
Socialists."  Their  spirit  is  shown  by  the 
declaration  of  1908,  signed  by  161  clergy- 
men representing  24  denominations  in 
yS  states.  It  says  that  the  object  of 
the  movement  is  "to  show  that  Socialism 
is  the  economic  expression  of  the  Christian 
life;  to  end  the  class  struggle  by  establish- 
ing industrial  democracy;  and  to  hasten 
the  reign  of  justice  and  brotherhood  on 
earth."  The  growing  membership  in- 
cludes prominent  bishops,  professors  of 
theology,  preachers,  and  laymen;  and 
the  group  publishes  a  paper  in  Chicago, 
The  Christian  Socialist.  The  other  organi- 
zation is  the  "IntercoUegjate  Socialist 


Society/'  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

It  is  organized  "to  promote  an  intelligent 
interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men 
and  women."  Forty  colleges  •  have 
chapters,  and  there  are  five  alumni 
chapters,  most  of  them  organized  during 
the  last  two  years.  They  maintain  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  where  a 
trained  organizer  is  constantly  at  work 
and  where  they  issue  bulletins  and  out- 
lines of  study  and  arrange  lecture  courses. 

So  you  sec.  Socialism  is  no  longer  an 
unkempt  waif  lost  in  the  back  alleys  of 
the  foreign  quarters  of  our  cities. 

THE  "l.  W.  W." 

There  is  another  organization  that  needs 
to  be  mentioned,  although  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  Socialist  propaganda, 
and  even  has  had  a  quarrel  or  two  with 
the  Socialist  party.  It  is,  however,  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  stress  and 
change  that  the  Socialists  preach,  and 
has  recently,  through,  the  Lawrence  strike, 
been  so  prominently  before  the  country, 
that  it  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
"Industrial  Workers  of  the  World"  we 
have  French  syndicalism  Americanized. 
I  am  told  there  are  only  i$,ooo  members 
of  This  ortjnni^ntion.  But  their  activity 
far  exceeds  the  measure  of  their  numbers. 
One  man  can  throw  a  bomb  that  will 
scatter  ten  thousand.  It  embraces  the 
revolutionary  labor  unionists,  who  began 
this  warfare  in  the  destructive  mining 
strikes  in  Colorado  and  Idaho.  About 
seven  years  ago  they  issued  their  famous 
"Preamble,"  the  American  Gommunist 
Manifesto,  which  recites: 

The  working  class  and  the  employing  class 
have  nothing  in  common.  .  .  .  Between 
these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go  on  until 
all  the  toilers  come  together  on  the  politic.*! 
as  well  as  on  the  industrial  field,  and  take 
and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by  their 
labor,  through  an  economic  organization  of  the 
working  class  without  affiliation  with  an\' 
political  partv.  .  .  .  Conditions  can  be 
changed,  and  ihc  interests  of  the  working  class 
upheld,  only  by  an  organization  formed  in 
such  a  war  thai  all  members  In  any  one  in- 
dustry, or  in  all  industries  if  necessary,  cease 
work,  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  is  on  in  any 
department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury 
to  one  an  injury  to  all. 
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Tlwre  have  been  continual  wrangles 
and  feuds  among  these  militant  unionists, 
and  now  there  are  two  branches,  separated 
by  the  question  of  how  far  political 
activity  should  supplement  "direct 
action."  The  direct  actionists  believe 
in  staying  out  of  politics.  I  hey  would 
rather  strike  than  vote.  They  are  not 
averse  to  "sabotage."  They  will  niin  a 
machine  by  not  dling  it,  or  will  consign 
goods  to  the  wmn;!  address.  That  is, 
they  will  ruin  property  by  negligence 
without  violence.  Or,  with  equal  gusto, 
they  will  destroy  by  force.  The  other 
faction  believes  in  political  agitation,  as 
well  as  in  violence,  and  it  had  representa* 
ttves  in  the  Indianapolis  convention. 

So  there  are  among  us  all  the  var>  ing 
shades  of  the  Socialist  propaganda  that 
are  founc^  in  Furopc  froTn  tfie  "brother- 
hood" confessinj^  Christian  Socialist,  to 
the  violent,  property  deslroymg,  law 
defying  syndicalist. 

Whatever  their  name  and  their  zeal, 
their  spirit  and  their  object  is  the  same, 
both  here  and  abroad;  they  all  look  for- 
ward to  the  Social-revolution. 

A  PARTY  OF  IDEALISTIC  ZEALOTS 

The  spirit  of  these  soldiers  of  change  is 
that  ot  the  zealot,  not  ot  the  politician  or 
statesman,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Russell,  Social- 
ist candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York 
!,?st  r  f':ir  sn\  s:  "To  these  men  and  women, 
bcjciahsni  does  not  mean  a  political  party 
organized  to  win  elections  and  to  secure 
offkes;  Socialism  i$  to  ibem  a  religion." 
And  Mr,  Gaylord  Wilshire  said,  some 
years  ago:  "  I  think  most  Socialists  would 
agree  that  until  the  belief  in  Socialism 
gets  hold  of  the  heart  and  emotions  of 
the  people,  more  as  a  religion  than  as  an 
understanding  of  economic  events,  there 
is  not  ^;oin!7  to  be  a  social  revolution." 

And  what  would  they  do  if  they  got 
into  power?  Representative  Berger^s  first 
resolutions  in  Congress  were:  to  abolish 
the  Senate  and  to  substitute  a  national 
referendum;  to  abolish  the  appointed 
federal  judiciary  and  to  substitute  judges 
elected  for  four  years;  and  to  abolish 
the  present  method  of  amending  the  con- 
stitution and  to  substitute  a  majority 
'^ote  in  place  of  two  thirds,    i  he  Kadicai 


D'S  WORK» 

winf;s  in  the  old  parties  have  virtually 
adopted  this  much  "Socialism." 

Further,  the  party  programme  demands 
the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of 
transportation,  of  all  natural  resources, 
and  of  all  ^rcat  industries;  it  demands 
industrial  insurance,  inheritance  and  in- 
come taxes,  the  curbing  of  the  power  of 
the  courts,  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum. 

In  brief,  they  propose  a  Social  Revolu- 
tion, through  the  democratizing  of  all 
social  activities:  industry  shall  be  publicly 
owned  and  democratically  nuinaged. 

A  MOVEMENT  ENGULFING  UNIONISM 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  this 
movement  which  demand  special  notice. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  workingman's 

movement.  That  means,  it  has  a  class 
basis.  The  class  war  is  upon  us.  These 
apostles  of  economic  warfare  call  each 
other  "comrades,"  but  their  comradeship 
'stops  suddenly  when  the  lines  of  the  party 
are  reached  There  is  no  S^cirilist  party 
in  Europe  more  inoculated  with  this  class 
feeling  than  the  American  Socialist  party. 

The  majority  of  the  officers  it  elects  are, 
naturaih',  laboring  men.  In  Schenectady, 
for  instance,  the  mayor  is  a  clergyman, 
but  the  president  of  the  common  council 
is  an  armature  winder,  the  city  treasurer 
a  tool  maker,  the  city  comptroller  a 
foundry  worker,  the  superintendent  of 
the  poor  a  gardener.  I  he  Socialist  mayor 
of  Milwaukee  was  a  pattern  maker,  the 
city  treasurer  a  ftorist,  the  city  attorney 
worked  his  way  through  college  as  a  cook. 
In  the  city  council  sat  three  painters  four 
mechanics,  three  cigar  makers,  and  two 
carpenters. 

The  cleavage  is  on  class  lines.  For,  no 
matter  how  many  society  belles,  youthful 
millionaires,  clergymen,  and  college  pro- 
fessors confess  tlie  creed,  the  fundamental 
function  of  Socialism  is  "class  war." 

In  the  second  place,  this  movement  is 
absorbing  the  labor  unions.  The  strup;ple 
between  the  unions  and  the  Socialists  as 
it  occurred  in  England  is  being  repeated 
here.  For  years  the  Englbh  unions 
avoided  political  action.  But  they  were 
finally  forced  into  the  arena  by  unfavor- 
able court  decisions  that  threatened  the 
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existence  of  the  unions.  The  rapidity 

with  which  the  unions  will  become  Social- 
istic depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  old 
parties.  Heretofore,  both  the  old  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  bidding  for  the 
labor  vote.  Sooner  or  later  the  laborer 
will  grow  tired  of  the  coaxing  and  v.ill 
demand  results.  He  will  strike  out  fur 
himself.  We  can  then  look  for  a  coSpera- 
tion  or  understanding  between  political 
Socialism  and  unionism  as  it  exists  in 
GerrDanv  and  Fnpland. 

At  various  periods  ol  our  history  there 
have  been  third  party  movements  that 
have  appealed  to  the  labor  vote,  such  as 
the  Greenback  party  in  the  70's  and  the 
Populists  in  the  90's.  But  the  old  parties 
soon  absoibed  them.  This  absorption 
has  always  been  done  by  the  aid  of  a 
large  class  of  voters  who  arc  a  remarkable 
blend  of  both  radical  and  conservative 
tastes  —  the  American  farmers.  The 
farmer  is  economioliy  out  of  joint  with 
Socialism  because  he  wants  his  property; 
he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  industrial 
conservatism  because  he  thinks  that  the 
raiiroad  has  overciiariied  him  and  the 
"trust"  has  underpaki  him.  He  is  in- 
clined to  favor  the  recall,  referendum,  and 
the  nationalizatk>n  of  railroads  and  natural 
resources. 

Moreover,  he  holds  the  balance  of  power 
in  his  hands.   If  the  Socialists  can  win 

him  they  can  win  the  Government.  If 
Socialism  fails  to  entice  the  farmer,  it  will 
remain  a  minority  party,  its  present 
platform  is  certainly  not  drawn  to  lure 
the  farnio'  vote.  The  rural  patriot  has 
never  spent  much  sympath'/  for  a  class 
war  on  purely  labor  union  hnes.  Social- 
ists will,  however,  become  supple  as  they 
gain  in  strength.  That  has  been  the 
universal  experience.  Nothing  unbends 
the  calcareous  back  of  orthodoxy  so  much 
as  responsibility.  Even  the  dogmatic 
German  has  developed  a  Socialism  with 
flaiible  joints.  When  the  majority  of 
Congressmen  are  Bergers,  they  won't 
be  so  eager  to  abolish  constitutions  and 
courts. 

But  they  will  probably  always  be  eager 
to  make  the  "great  capitalists"  quake; 
for  this  Socialism  is  primarily  economic* 
and  is  keen  about  "distributing  justice.*' 


L  UPON  US? 

Meanwhile*  a  new  line  of  cleavage  is 

being  made,  un-American,  unwelcome, 
unpatriotic,  a  class  line  which  tends  to 
classify  men,  not  by  wiiat  they  are,  but 
by  what  they  own. 

"  1  believe  that  a  close  examination  of 
the  American  labor  movement  will  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  tendency  is 
more  and  more  toward  Socialism  and  the 
class  war/'  wrote  Werner  Sombart,  the 
German  economist,  after  he  had  visited 
us  and  made  a  careful  study  of  our 
industrialism. 

Keir  Hardie  expressed  the  English 
Socialist  views  of  American  conditions 
when  he,  told  me  that  the  batik  between 
Conservatives  and  Radicals  would  be  /ought 
aui  on  property  lines,  "And  labor  will 
form  the  bulk  of  the  great  Radical  party* 
and  sweep  on  to  victory." 

Herr  Bebel,  undoubtedly  the  most 
astute  politician  in  Germany  and  the 
most  interesting  man  in  the  Reichstag, 
said  this  to  me:  "You  Americans  are 
making  it  easy  for  us  Socialists.  You  are 
pcrmitlmj?  capital  to  play  with  >'ou  and 
to  cuaiesce  inLu  vast  trusts.  It  will  be 
such  an  easy  thing  for  your  people,  when 
they  get  tired  of  being  the  playthings  of 
capital,  just  to  take  over  the  trusts;  and 
that  will  be  all  there  will  be  to  it." 

Jaur^,  the  most  profound  of  Socialist 
orators,  put  his  finger  .on  the  exact 
spot,  "How  long  will  it  be,"  he  asked 
me,  "  before  you  have  a  proletariat  as  we 
have?" 

We  are  becoming  Europeanized.  Pro- 
letariat and  bourgeois,  lower  class  and 
middle  class,  capitalist  class  and  working 
class,  are  the  unwelcome  words  in  our  new 
poliiicai  vocabulary.  We  are  fostering 
a  European  "  remedy  "  —  Socialism  — 
class  cleavage. 

But  this  Socialism  may  become  Ameri- 
canized. 1  am  told  that  72  per  cent,  of 
the  members  of  the  Socialist  party  are 
American  citizens.  We  may  be  able  to 
present  to  the  world  an  American  Social- 
ism, which  may  prove  less  harmful  than 
its  enemies  hope. 

At  any  rate,  I  fail  to  see  how*  in  a  de- 
mocracy, the  people  can  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility for  allowing  things  as  they  are  to  be 
as  they  are. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  OF 
TO-MORROW 

IN  WHICH  YOUNG  AND  OLD  WILL  BE  TAUGHT  IN  PRACl  ICABLE  WAYS  HOW 
TO  MAKB  RURAL  LIFE  HEALTHFUL,  INTELLIGENT,  FRUl  I  FUL, 
RECREATIVE,  BEAUTIFUL,  AND  JOYOUS 

BY 

FREDERICK  T.  GATES  . 


THROWN    on  a   screen   at  a 
leoent  conference  on  rural  life 
was  a  series  of  photogiaphs 
of  country  school  houses  in 
various  states,  taken  by  super- 
intendents ot  rural  schools.   A  few  were 
neatly  constructed  and  about  them  were 
pleasant  grounds.  The  larger  number 
were  small,  one-roomed  structures  set  on 
pegs,  weather-blackened,  window-sma  liid. 
often  with  wrecked  entrance  steps  and 
lockless  door;  for  chimney,  a  length  of 
stove-pipe  thrust  through  side  or  back; 
for  furniture,  a  perpemilcuiar  combina- 
tion of  bench  and  desk,  well  fitted  to  be  an 
engine  of  torture.   Improvement  of  the 
grounds  had  rarely  been  conceived.  On 
the  contrary  the  original  picturesqueness 
of  wild  nature  had  been  defaced  and  be- 
littered.    From  November  onward,  for 
three  to  seven  months,  somewhat  kss  than 
one  half  of  the  school  population  of  the 
district  may  be   found    there,  usually 
taught  by  a  young  girl,  often  a  last  year's 
older  pupil  oi  this  or  a  neighboring  i>chool. 
Enter,  and  you  shall  see  her  painfully 
teaching  her  class    to  read  sentences 
of  English,  quite  likely  as  one  would 
prontjiunce  the  successive  words  in  the 
perpendicular  columns  of  a  spelling  book. 
Such  in  the  main,  we  were  told,  are  very 
many  of  the  rural  district  sjfio ol    of  the 
Soutli,  and  similar  are  many   in  the 
Northern  Stales. 

Continuing  the  series  of  pictures,  the 
inspectors  and  physicians  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Sanitary  Commission  came  forward. 
They  had  caught  the  schools  in  session,  and 
photographed  teacher  and  pupils,  grouped 
in  front  of  the  school  house.   In  some 


instance'^;  al!,  teacher  and  pupils  alike, 
were  iulfcfing  from  hookworm  disease. 
Their  emaciated,  misshapen,  or  bloated 
bodies,  their  sad,  pale,  listless,  hopeless 
faces,  marked  with  habitual  suffering, 
faces  which  no  art  could  charm  into  a 
smile  that  would  not  be  ghastly,  told  the 
story  of  disease  and  neglect.  There  ate 
well  nigh  or  quite  two  million  of  these 
children  in  the  South,  between  six  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,   weighed   d  own. 
arrested,  and  stunted  physically  and 
mentally  by  this  disease,  many  thousands 
each  year  finding  relief  from  it  in  death. 
This  number  must  be  multiplied  by  the 
indirect  toll  of  increased  fatality  in  other 
diseases,  traceable  solely  to  this  com- 
I  li  ition.   Sixty  thousand  people,  most 
of   them   children,    have   already  been 
treated  in  North  Carolina  alone,  and  the 
work  has  been  conducted  systematically 
in  a  few  counties  only.   Here  is  a 
word  picture,  drawn  by  one  of  the  State 
Superintendents  of  the  Rockefeller  Sani- 
tary Commission,  of  the  crowds,  often 
numbering  several  hundreds,  which  throng 
his  improvised  dispensaries: 

The  people  come  from  far  and  near,  from  ail 
statkms  in  life.  They  come  on  trains,  by  boat, 
in  wagons,  carts,  and  buggies.  Many  come  on 
foot  from  ten  to  twontv  miles.  Some,  too  weak 
to  make  the  journey  and  falling  by  the  wayside, 
are  picked  up  by  passing  vehicles  and  brought 
in.  Some,  unable  to  st.mcl  or  sit,  are  brought 
in  on  stretchers.  The  results  following  the 
treatment  are  indeed  marvelous.  A  gain  in 
weight  of  a  pound  a  day  is  common.  To  see 
the  crowds,  to  witness  their  transformatbn 
from  invalidism,  wasted  ambition,  and  poverty 
to  health,  happinc««.  activitv.  and  prasperityt 
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brings  to  one's  mind  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  healing  of  the  multitudes. 

The  inspectors,  not  confining  their 
work  to  ho(;kwomi  disease,  have  given  all 
the  children  in  many  schools  a  general 
physical  ocamination.  They  report  40 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  defective 
and  more  or  less  disabled  from  other 
preventable  and  curable  ailments. 

MISERIES  OF  RURAL  LIFE 

The  Farm  Demonstrators  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  of  which  there  are 
sevetal  hundreds  in  the  South,  complete 
the  series  of  pictures  of  rural  life  in  the 

more  neglected  sections  —  of  worn  out 
soil,  inefficient  cultivation,  scanty  crop, 
abandoned  field  overgrown  with  bushes, 
deeply  washed  and  gullied  hillside,  rotten 
orchard,  sprawling  fence,  tumble-down 
hou«e<;,  with  unkempt  and  littered  sur- 
roundings. The  picture  is  emphasized  by 
contrast.  Growing  side  by  side  were  shown 
in  the  same  picture  on  one  hand  the  thin, 
scant,  meagre  crop  of  the  one-mule  farmer, 
and  the  rich,  luxuriant,  bountiful  harvest 
of  the  farm  demonstrator,  in  the  same  field. 

Such  are  the  pictures  too  often  found 
among  our  everywhere  neglected  rural  folk 
— among  people  of  our  own  land,  of  our  own 
blood,  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage  and  intelli- 
gence. To  me  they  tell  a  story  unmatched 
in  pathos,  resistless  in  appeal.  No  one 
can  look  on  scenes  like  these  and  turn 
lightly  away.  One  is  bound  to  pause  and 
to  muse  while  the  fire  burns.  For  this 
condition  of  things  exists  to-day  and  now, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  for  decade  after 
decade,  these  people  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  common  school  system, 
of  county  and  state  superintendents  of 
public  instruction,  of  normal  schools,  of 
high  schools  in  all  the  centres,  of  Christ  inn 
colleges  founded  by  denominational  zeal, 
of  state  universities  supported  by  taxation, 
the  whole  supplemented  by  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  founded  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Also,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  rigidly  orthodox  Puritan 
Christianity,  these  communities  have  been 
made  Christian  statistically  in  larger 
percentage  than  any  other  equal  portion 
of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  is  a  vast,  various,  costly 
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educational  system  of  a  Christian  people, 

unrelated  directly  or  in  an>-  effective  way 
even  indirectly  to  The  earthly  life  and 
nmls  of  those  for  whom  it  exists  and  by 
whose  sacrifices  it  is,  in  the  main,  sup- 
ported —  a  putting  asunder  of  what  God 
hath  joined  together  disastrous  alike  to 
both.  Here  are  shepherds  and  there  are 
sheep,  suffering  from  hunger,  devoured 
and  torn  by  wolves,  and  neither  knows  the 
other.  Can  shepherds  and  sheep  be  brought 
together  in  mutual  love  and  service? 

A  VISION  OP  THE  REMEDY 

Is  there  aught  of  remedy  for  this  neglect 

of  rural  life?    Let  us.  at  least,  yield  our- 
selves to  the  gratifications  of  a  beautiful 
dream  that  there  is.    In  our  dream,  we 
have  limitless  resources,  and  the  people 
yield  themselves  with  perfect  docility  to 
our  molding  hand.   The  present  educa- 
tional    conventions    fade     from  our 
minds;  and,  unhampered  by  tradition, 
we  work  our  own  good  will  upon  a  grate- 
ful and  responsive  rural  folk.   We  shall 
not  try  to  make  these  people  or  any  of  their 
children  into  philosophers  or  men  of  learn- 
ing or  of  science.  We  are  not  to  raise  up 
from  among  them  authors,  orators,  poets, 
or  men  of  letters.    We  shall  not  search  for 
embryo  great  artists,  painters,  musicians. 
Nor  will  we  cherish  even  the  humbler  am- 
bition to  raise  up  from  among  them 
lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  politicians, 
statesmen,  of  whom  we  now  have  ample 
supply.    We  are  to  follow  the  admonitions 
of  the  good  apostle,  who  said,  "  Mind  not 
high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low 
degree."   And  generallv.  with  respect  to 
these  high  things,  all  that  we  shall  try  to 
do  is  just  to  create  presently  about  these 
country  homes  an  atmosphere  and  con- 
ditions such  that,  if  by  chance  a  child  of 
genius  should  spring  up  fmrn  the  soil,  that 
genius  will  sureh'  bud  and  nf)t  bo  blighted. 
Tutting,  therefore,  all  high  things  quite 
behind  us,  we  turn  with  a  sense  clf  freedom 
and  delight  to  the  simple,  lowly,  needful 
things  that  promise  well  for  nirnl  life. 
For  the  task  that  we  set  before  ourselves  is 
a  very  simple  as  well  as  a  very  beautiful 
one:  to  train  these  people  as  we  find  them 
for  a  perfectly  ideal  life  just  where  they 
are  — yes,  ideal,  for  we  shall  allow  our- 
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sdves  to  be  extravagant  since  we  are  only 

dreaming;  call  it  id\Ilic,  if  you  like — an 
idyllic  lite  under  the  skies  and  within 
the  horizon,  however  narrow,  where  they 
first  open  their  eyes.  We  are  to  try  to 
make  that  life,  just  where  it  is,  healthful, 
intelligent,  efficient,  to  fill  it  with  thought 
and  purpose,  and  with  a  gracious  social 
culture  not  without  its  joys. 

EVERY  INDUSTRY  IN  A  CURRICULUM 

Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  as  the  rural 
school  unit,  a  icrmury  or  township  per- 
haps six  miles  square,  thiity-six  square 
miles,  containing  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand acres  and  at  present  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families  or  more.  We  shall  n^  a 
group  of  school  buildings,  and  these  we 
will  place  as  near  the  centre  as  possible 
and  for  the  more  distant  pupils  arrange 
daily  conveyance  in  groups.  We  shall 
need  very  ample  grounds,  many  acres. 
We  will  return  to  this,  for  just  now  we 
prefer  to  conceive  our  school  grounds  in 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  otir  work  as  em- 
bncin!^  the  entire  township,  since  our 
school  jn  Its  aim  includes  everybody,  old 
as  well  as  young;  it  is  to  be  in  session  all 
the  >ear  round,  and  everyone  shall  have 
something  yet  to  learn  always  before  him. 
Every  industr\  in  the  district  finds  place  in 
our  curriculum,  Lvery  kitchen,  barn, 
dairy,  shop,  is  a  laboratory  for  our  school. 
The  growing  crops,  the  orchards,  the 
vinc\ards,  the  gardens,  the  forests,  the 
streams,  the  domestic  animals,  nay,  even 
the  tools  of  every  farm,  are  part  of  our 
scientific  equipment.  The  horizon  forms 
the  walls  of  our  museum  of  natural  history 
and  the  skv  its  roof,  and  ail  the  life  within 
is  material  and  specimen  for  our  study. 

HEALTH  THE  FIRST  LFSSON 

Our  first  plans  shall  be  for  health,  as  the 
basis  of  all  well  being  and  well  doing.  We 
shall  ferret  out  the  local  causes  of  ill  health 
in  the  family  and  in  the  community,  also  in 
plant  and  animal  life.  We  shall  call  to 
our  aid,  of  course,  the  experts,  from  the 
chemical  and  agricultural  colleges  and 
universities,  our  schools  df  forestry  and  of 
veterinary  medicine.  They  shall  examine 
and  report.  Thev  shall  lecture  and  dem- 
onstrate before  us  and  be  in  constant 


correspondence  with  us.  We  shall  sub- 
mit to  them  our  too  difficult  problems 
and  they  shall  solve  them  for  us. 

Closely  associated  with  health  is  the 
daily  supply  of  food.  "  I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  Me  meat."  It  should  be 
sutTiciently  varied,  regularly  provided, 
suitably  and  appetizingly  cooked.  Every 
girl  and  every  boy  shall  be  taught  what  to 
eat,  how  to  eat,  and  how  to  cook.  At 
least  three  times  a  day  throughout  his  life, 
evcrv  one  of  u  ^  must  eat,  and  the  question 
of  heaiihlui  and  nutritious  diet  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  single  question  in  life. 
Nor  lives  the  man  to  whom  this  very 
thing  is  not  by  Providence  designed  to  be 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  daily  satis> 
factions.  The  dear  old  lady  came  much 
nearer  the  heart  of  things  than  many  a 
divinity  professor  when,  being  about  to 
pass  to  her  reward  and  her  pastor  asking 
her  which  of  the  divine  mercies  she  felt, 
at  such  a  time,  to  have  been  most  precious, 
she  replied,  "Well.  I  have  always  enjoyed 
my  victuals." 

I  hen  comes  the  question  of  shelter.  "  I 
was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  Me  in." 
We  shall  teach  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
know  about  the  sanitation  of  a  home,  from 
cellar  to  garret,  the  need  of  spotless  cleanli- 
ness within  it,  of  neatness,  taste,  and 
beauty  about  it.  We  shall  show  the  value 
of  ventilation,  light,  warmth  and  the  best 
methods  of  securing  them.  We  shall 
study  the  question  of  drainage,  sewage, 
the  disposal  of  waste,  the  water  supply, 
infection,  its  source  and  prevention.  We 
shall  plan  model  kitchens  and  model  sani- 
tary arrangements,  model  rural  homes. 
We  shall  render  the  home  and  all  its 
surroundings  tasteful,  comfortable,  and 
healthful. 

The  matter  of  clothing  shall  not  be 
neglected.  "Naked,  and  ye  clothed  Me." 
We  shall  study  cloth,  its  methods  of  manu- 
facture, tests  of  its  quality.  Every  person 
shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
spurious  and  the  genuine  and  to  calculate 
economy  in  clothing  to  a  nicet\'.  livery 
girl  shall  be  taught  to  cut,  (it,  and  make 
with  her  own  hands  the  ordinary  clothing 
of  the  family.  The  matter  of  sanitary 
clothing  is  not  unimportant.  We  cnll  to 
mind  that,.for  a  century  past,one  Tilamc,2ii 
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the  least,  full  of  children,  with  some  .tUiIts, 
has  uone  down  every  month  in  the  houth, 
fur  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  facts 
about  the  hygiene  of  rural  homes  and 
their  surroundings,  and  for  lack  of  proper 
clothinu  for  the  feet  of  the  children.  Our 
work  on  hygiene  shall  be  very  thorough, 
penetrative,  and  persistent,  North  as  well 
as  South.  We  shall  have  periodic  exaniin- 
atit^ns  of  all  the  member-^  of  r)ur  school  by 
qualified  experts.  We  shall  teach  the 
hygiene  of  the  various  members  of  the 
body,  the  hygiene  of  the  eye,  the  teeth, 
the  digestive  system/ the  hygiene  of  sex, 
of  marriaf^e,  of  infancy,  of  age*  "  I  waS 
sick,  and  ye  visited  Me." 

LESSONS  IN  FARMING 

So  much  for  health,  for  food,  for  cloth- 
ing, and  for  shelter.  But  rich  delights 
still  remain  to  us.  We  have  only  as  yet 
laid  the  foundations.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  teach  these  children  to  conquer 
and  to  harness  nature  within  their  horizon 
to  their  service  and  to  the  service  of  the 
world.  The  farm  demonstrators  of  the 
General  Education  Board  in  the  South  are 
securing  on  demonstration  farms  in  each 
state  about  double  the  average  yield  of 
cotton  per  acre.  Their  knowledge  of  seed 
lelectiQii  and  cotton  culture,  if  universally 
applied,  would  double  the  cotton  crop  and 
bring  to  the  cotton  raiser  at  Tlie  \(  rv  least 
$240,000,000  added  profits  annually.  One 
remarks  in  passing  that  this  possible  in- 
crease of  $240,000,000  iwt  profit  on  cotton 
alone  in  one  year  is  perhaps  four  times  the 
entire  money  value  of  ail  the  property 
which  all  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  cotton  belt  have  amassed  in  two 
generations,  so  complete  is  their  isolation 
from  the  life  and  interests  of  the  people. 

The  corn  clubs  of  the  General  Education 
Board  are  demonstrating  throughout  the 
South  that  from  two  to  live  times  the 
present  annual  yield  per  acre  may  be  won 
from  the  soil.  The  same  is  possible  of 
point' )cs  I  he  canninc;  clubs  of  the  same 
Board  are  showing  profits  of  from  $100  to 
$250  per  acre  for  the  girls  of  the  family. 
It  is  very  certain  that  scientific  farming, 
conducted  as  a  business,  will  multiply  the 
annual  net  profits  of  the  Southern  farmer 
by  at  least  four.   It  was  a  Southern  state 


—  North  Carolina  —  that  won  at  the 
F^aris  Exposition  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
apples  in  the  world.  In  our  dream,  every 
horizon,  from  Virginia  to  Texas  and  from 
Maine  to  California,  shall  be  studied  wth 
regard  to  its  possibilities  both  in  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  products;  and  similar 
climates  and  soils  the  world  over,  includ- 
ing the  Orient,  shall  be  explored  and 
ransacked  for  adapted  fruitS,  vegetables, 
grasses,  cereals  of  value. 

We  are  perhaps  ready  now  to  go  back 
to  our  central  school,  with  its  very  ample 
grounds.  Ample  they  will  need  to  be, 
for  the  school  itself  is  to  be,  within  the 
limits  of  child  life,  a  microcosm  of  the  life 
of  the  whole  community.  Not.  indeed, 
of  the  life  of  the  community  as  it  is,  for 
the  adult  population  for  a  time  will  lag 
far  behind  the  children.  Our  school  shall 
be  a  picture  in  little  of  the  communiiy  as 
it  is  to  be.  In  what  we  called  its  ideal,  its 
idyllic  life.  The  children  themselves  dull 
form  a  community,  wirh  allotments  and 
emplovments,  a  common  -ocial  and  per- 
haps a  common  manuiaclunug  and  com- 
mercial life  of  their  own,  on  these  ample 
grounds.  They  shall  perform  for  them* 
selves  under  the  guidance  of  skilled  in- 
structors, those  agricultural  operations 
as  arts  which  the  best  science  of  agricul- 
ture shall  prescribe.  They  shall  all  be 
demon'^traTors  of  the  highest  achievable 
results  in  field,  garden,  kitchen,  sewing 
room,  orchard,  vineyard,  pasture,  dair>, 
lawn,  and  meadow,  not  forgetful  of  the 
flowers  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

TEACHING  WHAT  CHILDREN  WANT  TO  KNOW 

As  for  the  school  house,  we  cannot  now 
even  plan  the  building,  or  rather,  group  of 
buildings.  Quite  likely  we  woul  d  nnt 
recognize  the  future  group  if  the  plan  were 
put  before  us  to-day,  so  different  will  it 
be  from  the  traditional  school  house.  For 
of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  Our  schook 
will  no  longer  re<^emble,  in  their  methods 
and  their  discipline,  institutions  of  penal 
servitude.  They  will  not  be,  as  now, 
places  of  forced  confinement,  accompanied 
by  physical  and  mental  torture,  during  six 
hours  of  the  day.  Straitjackets.  now 
called  educational,  will  no  longer  thwart 
and  stifle  the  physical  and  mental  ac- 
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tivities  of  the  child.  We  shall,  on  the  con- 
trary, take  the  child  from  the  hand  of 
God,  the  crown  and  glory  of  His  creative 
work,  by  Him  pronounced  good,  and  by 
Jesus  blessed.  We  ^hall  seize  the  restless 
activities  of  his  body  and  mind  and,  in- 
stead of  repressing  them,  we  shall  stimulate 
those  activities,  as  the  natural  forces  of 
growth  in  action.  We  shall  seek  to  learn 
the  instincts  of  the  child  and  reverently 
to  foliuw  and  obey  them  as  guides  in  his 
devdopment;  for  those  instincts  are  the 
Voice  of  God  within  him,  teaching  us  the 
direction  of  his  unfolding  We  will  harness 
the  natural  activities  of  the  child  to  his 
natural  aspirations,  and  guide  and  help 
him  in  their  realization.  The  child  nat- 
urally wishes  to  do  the  things  that  adults 
do,  and  therefore  the  operations  of  adult 
hfe  form  the  imitative  plays  of  the  child. 
The  child  lives  in  a  .dreamland,  full  of 
gbwing  hopes  of  the  future,  and  seeks 
anticipativelv  to  live  to-day  the  life 
of  his  manhood. 

So  we  will  organize  our  children  into 
a  little  community  and  teach  them  to 
do  in  a  perfect  way  the  things  their 
fathers  and  mothers  are  doing  in  an 
imperfect  way,  in  the  home,  in  the  shop, 
on  the  farm.  We  shall  train  the  child  for 
the  life  before  him  by  methods  which  reach 
the  perfection  of  their  adaptation  only 
when  the  child  shall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  pleasures  of  his 
school  work  and  the  phauures  of  his  piay. 

NO  MORE  BRANDING  WITH  THREE  r's 

But  how  about  the  three  R's?  The 
moment  we  cease  to  punue  the  three  R's 
as  abstract  ends,  disassociated  with  an\  - 

thing  which  the  child  has  experienced,  and 
bring  them  forward  only  when  and  as  the 
child  needs  to  use  them  in  his  business,  he 
will  pick  them  up  as  readily  as  ball  and  bat. 
We  are  under  no  extreme  necessity  of 
penning  children  in  a  room  and  chaining 
them  to  a  bench  and  there  branding  the 
three  R's  upon  them.  The  difficulties 
of  school  life,  disciplinary  and  otherwise, 
are  of  the  teacher's  making.  They  be- 
long to  a  false  method  that  has  become 
traditional.  How  do  we  teach  children 
to  use  carpenter's  tools,  for  illustratkm? 
By  studying  pictures  of  these  tools  in  books 


or  by  puttmg  the  tools  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  children,  with  material 
to  work  upon,  and  things  to  make?  Pre* 
cisely  so  with  the  three  R's.  They  arc 
nothing  in  the  world  but  tools.  Give 
them  to  the  children  as  tools  that  they  now 
need  in  something  definitely  put  befoR 
them,  and  they  will  leant  to  use  them 
easily  and  naturally. 

THB  SCHOOL  A  COdPERATIVE  DEffOdUCY 

But  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  as  the 

body  is  more  than  raiment.  It  is  in  the 
souls  of  the  children  that  our  purpose  rests. 
Nature  studies  shall  acquaint  every  child 
with  all  that  he  can  take  in  of  that  portk>n 
of  nature  which  lies  about  him,  in  the 
water^.  below  him,  in  the  cfnuds  ,ind  skies 
above  him.  The  children  shall  iearn  the 
names  of  all  the  trees,  their  leaves,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  branching,  thenr 
methods  of  growth,  their  value  and  use; 
the  names  also  of  all  the  wi)d  birds,  their 
songs  and  their  habits.  Curiosity  shall  be 
aroused  about  the  mysteries  in  the  waters, 
in  the  fields,  and  in  the  forests.  Insect 
life  not  less  than  plant  life  shall  disclose 
wondrous  secrets  to  their  eager  eyes,  so 
that  the  minds  of  the  children  shall  be 
filled  with  interesting  themes  thought, 
and  their  glance,  wherever  it  falls,  shall 
beam  with  intelligence  and  inquiry.  So 
the  children  shall  be  kept  from  torpor  and 
vacancy  of  mind.  The  breath  of  life 
shall  be  breathed  into  their  clay,  and  they 
^all  at  last  become  living  souls. 

Ruskin  has  somewhere  said  that  edu- 
cation does  not  consist  in  teaching  people 
to  know  what  they  do  not  Ifnow,  but  in 
teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not 
behave  mentalK.  morallw  physically, 
socially.  In  our  little  microcf)sm  of  life, 
the  children  shall  form  an  ideal  society. 
Their  life  shall  be  developed  and  perfected 
individually  through  a  close-knit  social  life. 
The  child  shall  not  be  riveted  to  his 
separate  spot;  he  shall  not  be  forbidden 
to  speak  or  to  whisper;  he  shall  not  be 
warned  not  to  affitml  help  to  any  unfor- 
tunate  near  by;  the  instinct  to  render 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  so  to  speak,  shall  not 
be  repressed.  Far  from  that,  the  first 
social  principle  of  our  school  shall  be  to 
encourage  the  chiklren  to  aid  each  other  . 
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as  freely  as  possible.  Indeed,  much  of 
the  teaching  will  be  done  under  superw 
vision  by  means  of  mutual  assistsmce  of 

the  pupils.  Doubtless  the  pupil  groups 
will  have  their  own  pupil  captains,  as  thev 
have  their  baseball  captains.  This  free 
social  life  of  the  children  during  all  the 
hours  of  the  school,  conducted  mainly  out 
of  doors,  will  form  an  ideal  laboratory  of 
manners  and  of  character,  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sweetest  social  culture, 
courtesy,  helpfulness,  gentleness,  deference, 
truth,  reverence,  honor,  chivalry.  These 
virtues  shall  form  the  breath  and  atmos* 
phere  of  our  child  community. 

TOE  ART  OP  RECREATION 

A  new  science  or  a  new  art,  just  now  in 
process,  perhaps  not  \ct  come  to  self- 
consciousness,  shall  be  fully  developed  for 
our  schools — the  art  of  recreation  for 
young  and  old,  for  all  pursuits,  for  all 
seasons,  for  both  sexes,  indoors,  ont  of 
doors.  Some  sweet,  healthful,  happy, 
adapted  recreation  shall  enter  into  the 
programme,  not  occasionally,  but  every 
day,  for  \  oung  and  old  alike.  Ultimately, 
there  will  be  professors  of  popular  recre- 
ation. 1  hey  shall  be  sent  to  us  from  the 
eolleges,  to  teach  us  alt  the  ways  of  relief 
from  strain  and  tedium,  precisdy  adapted. 
And  ill  Together  we  ^bn!!  hnve  our  weekly 
half  holiday  for  commiinfr\  recreations. 

Beauty,  too,  we  shall  cultivate  no  less 
than  recreation.  It  is  delightful  to  know 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  in  sight  and  sound 
is  instinctive  in  mankind,  ineradicable, 
fundamental  as  hunger.  Deeper  than  intel- 
ligence it  lies  in  our  physical  being,  and 
runs  down  from  mankim!  through  many 
orders  to  the  ver\  in'^ects.  The  sense  of 
beauty  in  our  rural  children,  as  yet  almost 
uncultivated  and  undeveloped,  is  a  promis- 
ing field  of  joy  and  blessedness.  Accord- 
in^y,  there  shall  be  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental.  We  shall  have  an  orchestra, 
if  possible  a  band,  a  chorus  —  and  dancing 
shall  be  taught  in  utmost  grace  of  move- 
ment, beginning  with  the  littlest  chiklren, 
singly  and  in  groups.  The  laws  of  beauty 
are  indeed  lirile  known  as  \  p^  hut  scenes 
of  beauty  shall  everywhere  be  pointed  out 
and  analyzed  and  dwelt  upon  to  the  full, 
and  the  art  of  drawing  them  shall  be  offered 


to  all,  as  a  means  of  close  observation,  of 
analysis,  and  of  more  perfect  recognitk>n 
and  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

So  we  have  brought  our  little  comn-tinity 
at  last  to  art  and  refinement  Such  a 
people  will  demand  literature  and  a  library 
of  their  own.  And  when  they  begin  to 
select  and  to  read  good  books  for  them* 
selves,  our  particular  task  will  be  done. 
We  may  leave  them  then,  1  think,  to  their 
natural  local  leaders.  We  have  taught 
them  how  to  live  the  life  of  the  farm,  of 
the  fireside,  of  the  rural  community,  to 
make  it  healthful,  intelligent,  efficient, 
productive,  social,  and  no  longer  isolated. 
We  have  wakened  sluggishness  to-intenut 
and  inquiry.  We  have  given  the  mind,  in 
the  intelligent  conduct  of  the  daily  voca- 
tion, in  ihe  study  and  enjoyment  of  nature, 
material  for  some  of  the  joys  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.  We  have  trained  the  eye  for 
beauty,  the  ear  for  harmony,  the  soul  for 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  and  made  possible 
to  these  least  of  Christ's  brethren  the  life 
of  love  and  joy  and  admiration.  We  have 
made  ooontry  life  more  desirable  than  city 
life  and  raised  up  in  the  country  the 
natural  aristocracy  of  the  nation. 

Such  is  our  dream.  Must  it  be  alto- 
gether a  dieam?  Surely,  it  ought  to  be 
and,  therefore,  will  be,  realized,  if  not  in 
its  processes  —  nnd  I  have  described 
processes  at  all  mainly  for  pictorial  effect 
—  certainly  in  its  results.  If  it  be  an 
achievement  beyond  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, then  our  more  enlightened  and 
capable  children  wiH  certainly  accomplish 
it.    Come,  in  the  end,  it  must  and  will. 

But  the  cost?  The  cost  in  money  will  be 
Ihnited;  the  gain  in  money  will  be  limit- 
less. The  farm  demonstrations  of  scien- 
tific agriculture  in  the  South  are  showing 
average  gains  of  $10  to  $30  per  acre  on  soil 
cultivated  by  demonstration  methods. 
The  farmers  themselves,  therefore,  could 
well  afford  in  the  end  to  pay  the  expense. 
The  railroads  alone  could  do  it,  out  of 
their  increased  iratlic  created  thereby.  A 
selected  group  of  manufacturers,  another 
group  of  exporters  and  importers,  another 
group  of  wholesale  merchants,  another  of 
retail  merchants,  could  each  afford  to 
pay  the  whole  expense,  as  a  commercial 
investment  for  profit.  And  so  the  state. 
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by  general  taxation  of  land,  industry, 
trade,  and  commerce  (for  all  would  be 
alike  benefited)  could  well  afford  to  foot 

the  bill;  or  the  group  of  states  fonning  the 
nation  could  individually  pay. 

UTILIZING  THE  OOLLEGE-BRED  YOUTH 

We  shall  have  to  look  to  our  colleges 
and  universities  to  furnish  teachers.  We 
have  elaborate  and  effective  apparatus, 
worked  with  fervid  zeal,  for  the  world- 
wide extension  of  our  civilization.  Also, 
for  the  extension  downward  of  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  through  the  masses 
of  oflr  own  people,  we  have  powerful, 
costly,  and  eiffective  apparatus,  educa- 
tional an  J  religious,  all  being  run  with 
much  acclaim.  But  the  machine,  as  we 
have  seen,  seems  to  be  ninninpj  on  the 
reverse  gears.  Instead  of  carrying  the 
fruits  of  civilization  downwanl  to  the 
homes  of  the  people,  the  system  as  now 
run  is  accurately  adjusted  to  take  out  of 
the  homes  of  the  people  a  few  of  the 
choicer  youths,  to  civilize  these  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  top,  there  to  group  and 
cohere  as  social  cream.  Thus,  the  com- 
mon school  is  adapted  to  select  pupih  for 
the  high  school.  The  high  school  is  ad- 
justed to  select  and  send  op  annually  to  the 
college  a  quota  of  students  prepared  in  the 
fourteen  units  required  for  college  entrance 
by  the  Carnegie  pension  system.  The 
college,  m  turn,  finds  its  ends  in  the  sheep- 
skin and  the  cap  and  gown. 

The  ancient  scribes  of  Jerusalem  like- 
wise, not  a  religious  order  like  the 
Pharisees,  were  a  learned  order.  They 
were  graduates  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  ancient  seats  of  learning  at  Jerusalem, 
founded  in  the  days  of  Nehcmiah.  Their 
long  robes  were,  in  fact,  the  acTtlemic 
gown — then,  as  now,  the  badge  of  iearmng. 
Beware  of  the  scribes^  who  desire  to  walk 
in  academic  gowns  and  receive  salutations 
in  the  marketplaces  and  the  chief  places 
in  the  synagogue  and  the  first  places  at 
social  functions.  Their  learning,  their 
doctors'  degrees,  their  academic  gowns, 
find  their  end  in  livelihood,  in  pers(jnal 
distinction,  in  social  advancement,  and 
not  in  the  enrichment  and  uplift  of  the 
common  life.  Such  was  Quist's  criticism 


of  the  formal  learning  of  his  day.  The 
usefulness  of  the  college  too  often  ends 
quite  precisely  when  and  where  it  ought 
to  begin.  The  shepherds  are  trained,  but 
the  sheep  go  shepherdless.  When  the 
spirit  of  education  shall  be  changed,  as  it 
will  be,  then  the  direction  in  which  the 
machine  works  will  be  reversed,  and  the 
colleges  will  studiously  employ  themselves 
in  carrying  civilization  with  all  its  bless- 
ings downward  to  the  people  on  the  soil. 
If  schools  of  rural  life  spring  up  in  numbers, 
the  colleges  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt 
them  and  to  nourish  them  with  all  that  is 
best  and  most  helpful  from  their  ample 
store.  Our  leading  educators  are  eager 
to  escape  from  outworn  traditions,  in 
which  they  are  enmeshed.  The  college 
campus  will  extend  to  the  boundary  line 
of  the  state,  so  as  to  include  all  its  indus- 
tries, its  farms  and  its  households.  Some 
changes  there  will  be.  perhaps,  in  the 
curriculum,  some  additions,  quite  likely 
in  the  direction  of  applied  science,  some 
transfers  of  emphasis,  no  lowering,  but 
rather  full  high  advancing  of  standards  of 
scholarship,  culture,  discipline,  research, 
because  all  wilt  be  dedicated  to  high  and 
rewarding  ends. 

In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  now  perhaps 
the  best  governed  of  aU  our  states,  the 
University  writes  the  laws  that  go  on  the 
statute  books,  University  professors  guide 
and  control  the  main  departments  of 
state  administration  and  inquiry;  there 
is  no  Kmit  to  the  financial  resources  which 
a  grnteful  people  arc  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  learnmg,  thus  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth.  Our  more  ancient 
seats  of  learning  pride  themselves  justly 
on  their  antiquity,  on  their  dignity,  on 
the  reverence  in  whicli  they  are  held,  on 
the  great  names  that  have  been  and  are 
associated  with  them.  But  it  is  yet  theirs 
to  reign  over  empires  now  undreamed;  to 
inherit  a  kingdom  that  has  awaited  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  to 
write  the  laws  of  obedient  states;  to  know 
the  love  of  a  reverent,  grateful,  and  gener- 
ous people;  to 

"Scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." 
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THE  MARCH  OF  THE  CITIES 

"I  BELIEVE  IN  MY  TOWN" 


A QUIET  man  came  to  St.  Paul 
one  day  and  pointed  out  to  a 
few  choice  souls  in  the  pro> 
motion  organization  that  they 
were  not  doing  all  that  could 
be  done  to  make  St.  Paul  a  greater  city. 
They  frankly  admitted  his  charge,  but 
made  this  defense:  St.  Pftul.  they  said, 
was  a  peculiar  place;  the  people  all  loved 
it,  but  they  did  not  pull  totijcther;  the 
chamber  of  commerce  had  diHiculty  in 
holding  its  small  membership  and  in 
collecting  its  meagre  fees  of  $3  a  year; 
civic  pride  was  not  organized  and  could 
not  be  organized.  "  We  have  tried  it  and 
we  know,"  they  added. 

The  quiet  man's  reply  was:  "I  can  in- 
crease your  membersiiip  b\  seven  hundred 
new  members,  enthusiastic  for  better 
things,  every  one  under  contract  to  pay 
not  less  than  ^^23  a  year  in  dues  for 
three  years." 

"Never,"  the  committee  replied.  "It 
simpl\-  can't  be  done." 

1  hey  finally  let  him  try,  but  they  all 
warned  him  that  he  was  wasting  his  time. 

First  the  qufet  man  arranged  a  dinner 
for  two  hundred.  Archbishop  Ireland 
attended  and  made  a  happN  ta!k  on  the 
quiet  man's  slogan,  "  1  believe  in  bt.  Paul,  ' 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  Other  addresses  fol- 
lowed and,  at  a  felicitous  moment,  when 
enthusiasm  was  high,  the  quiet  man  sug- 
gested that  liiose  men  who  would  volunteer 
to  prove  their  faith  in  St.  Paul  by  giving 
two  houn  a  day  for  five  days  of  the  follow- 
ing week  could  signify  that  resolution 
by  standing  up.  More  than  a  hundred 
men  answered  that  call  to  duty. 

The  next  day  they  discovered  that  they 
had  been  making  ncw-s  the  night  before 
—  the  papers  were  full  of  matter  about 
the  great  campaign  for  St.  Paul  that  they 
were  to  undertake.  At  lunchepn  that  day 
they  received  instructions  for  their  cam* 
paign.  The  following  Tuesday  morning 
every  man  reported  at  ten  o'clock.  He 


quickly  found  himself  assigned  to  a  squad 
of  workers ;  each  squad  was  attended  by  a 
secretary  who  carried  a  card  index  of  the 
field  to  be  worked  by  that  squad;  every 
waste  step  was  eliminated  and  all  duplica- 
tions avoided.  B>-  noon  the  fourteen 
squads  were  ready  for  luncheon,  and  while 
they  ate  they  listened  to  the  reports  of  the 
captains  —  so  many  memberships  secured 
by  Squad  i ,  and  their  names  went  up  on  a 
big  blackboard  with  the  number  of 
"captures"  to  their  credit  chalked  after 
them»  and  so  on.  By  the  end  of  the 
luncheon  every  squad  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  rivalry:  by  the  luncheon  on  the 
third  day  more  than  eleven  hundred  new 
members  had  been  secured;  the  news- 
papers were  crowded  with  reports  of  the 
contest;  and  when  the  squads  repHarted 
finally  at  noon  on  Saturday  they  had  more 
than  fourteen  iiunured  new  names  on  the 
chamber's  rolls  (they  call  it  the  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce)  or  more  thin  twice  the 
number  they  said  they  could  not  get. 
•  But  they  had  gotten  something  far 
more  important:  for  suddenly  it  dawned 
upon  them  that  they  had  been  bom  into 
that  ver\'  civic  solidarity  the  absence  of 
which  they  had  bemoaned.  rhe\  had  not 
only  created  the  machinery  that  had  been 
lacking  for  civic  advancement:  they  had 
also  endowed  it  with  a  soul  and  an  ideal. 

That  is  the  method  that  has  united  and 
inspired  St  [^aul  and  Cincinnati  and 
Wiciula  and  Alton  and  New  Brunswick 
and  a  dozen  other  towns.  The  quiet 
man  was  Mr.  Lewis  D.  Sampson  of 
Chicago,  but  the  method  that  he  applied 
can  be  utilized  by  the  people  of  any  city 
in  the  land.  And  its  results  last,  for 
part  of  the  plan  is  to  lay  out  work  for 
ever>boLi\'  to  do- — industrial  plant  loca- 
tion wnrk  for  one  committee,  civic  im- 
provement work  for  another,  and  so  on. 
To  make  such  a  method  succeed  requires 
only  that  the  town  possess  one  man  of 
forward  vision  and  of  faith  to  believe  in 
his  own  cunmiunity. 
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THE  new  scientific  agricuilurists 
are  the  inspiratkm  of  the  land* 
ward  movement  that  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the 
American  people.  Ihey  have 
vitalized  the  reseaiches  of  the  scientists  by 
proving  their  thewies  in  practice.  They 
had  to  be  pretty  good  men  to  do  that  job  — ■ 
men  of  character  enough  to  cut  loose  from 
tradition  and  to  take  the  jeers  of  doubters 
as  well  as  the  buffets  of  business.  That 
kind  of  fibre,  fortunately,  was  bred  in  most 
of  them  by  early  hardships;  and  thHr  wits 
were  sharpened  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
ruder  day  in  our  rural  life.  1  n  the  article  by 
Mr.  Grabb,  which  follows,  these  vicissi- 


tudes are  recounted  and  they  throw  an 
encouraging  light  upon  the  progress  that 
we  as  a  people  have  made  in  the  arts  of 
country  living.  They  illustrate,  more- 
over, the  improvement  that  has  come 
about  in  the  average  man's  opportunity 
to  make  a  living  fraoi  the  land  and  to 
make  of  the  farmer's  life  a  satisfactory 
career.  Mr.  Grubb  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinarily varied  and  successful  experience; 
and  he  has  done  several  big  things  in 
agriculture,  notably,  to  perfect  the  breed- 
ing and  practical  cultivation  of  a  staple 
variety  of  potatoes  and  to  introduce  aiid 
adapt  to  American  conditions  the  advanced 
farm  practice  of  Europe. 


FARMING  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  TRADES 

BY 

EUGENE  H.  GRUBB 

tounoB  Of  **»  routo") 


I WAS  bom  at  Little's  Corners,  in  the 
tanning  district  of  the  hemlock  swamps 
of  Crawford  County,  Pa.,  sixty-two 
years  ago.  From  the  time  I  was  five  years 
old  until  1  was  eleven,  1  had  three  months 
of  winter  schooling — eighteen  months  In 
all  my  life.  At  eleven,  I  went  to  work  for 
Ambro  Whipple,  a  great  horse  breeder 
of  those  days,  whf)se  farm  was  near 
niy  father's  home,  lending  five  cows,  four 
hundred  Merino  ewes,  and  two  stallions 
nearly  killed  me  in  six  months.  My  next 
work  was  during  the  following  two  sum- 
mers on  the  Hosmer  farm,  where  I  got  my 
first  lesson  in  soil  culture  from  Mrs.  William 
Hosmer  who  had  a  natural  understanding 
of  the  right  way  to  feed  and  exercise  the 
soil.  1  did  not  Slav  there  long.  A  little 
later  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  lured  me, 
from  the  |8  and  |io  a  month  on  the  farm, 
away  to  Oil  City,  where  the  oil  wells  were. 
1  rode  tow  horses  on  the  Allegheny  River 
for  two  years,  1864-5.  In  1866.  1  went  to 
Minnesota.    For  three  years  1  did  any- 


thing that  came  to  hand;  driving  stage, 
carr3ang  hod.  tending  store,  working  for 

farmers.  This  was  a  queer  sort  of  land 
to  me — open  prairie,  fifty  miles  from 
timber,  growing  little  else  than  wheat. 
Soon  after  I  went  there  the  settlers  had 
a  short  crop;  and  third-grade  flour,  black 
and  stickv,  sold  for  $24  a  barrel.  Most 
of  the  people  lived  on  suckers  and 
pickerel  that  year.  In  1870  I  rented 
a  fann  of  100  acres,  for 'two  thirds 
of  the  crop,  and  hauled  wheat  twenty 
miles  for  a  chance  to  sell  it  at  40  cents  a 
bushel.  I  made  $600  net  that  year,  when 
I  was  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  spring  of  1871.  I  drove  a  team 
and  hauled  supplies  for  settlers  from 
jMankato  to  Sioux  Cit\'.  1  hen  I  was  mate 
on  the  old  steamer  Hudson  that  ran  on  the 
Minnesota  River  from  St.  Paul  to  New 
Ulm.  New  Elm  was  a  German  settlement 
of  1,500  inhabitants  and  15  breweries. 
Later  that  summer  I  was  fireman  and 
mate  on  the  Annie  Johnston,  tiiai  towed 
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wheat  barges  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louts. 
I  made  $4^  a  month.   I  gave  that  up  in 

the  fall. 

The  next  year  I  went  to  Hamilton,  111., 
to  work  for  f  $0  a  year  learning  plowmaking 

and  general  blacksmithing.  I  stayed  at 
that  for  two  years,  when  1  ran  away  to 
Chicago  with  a  farmer's  daughter  and  got 
married.  I  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  buy  membenhip  in  the  horseshoer's 
union,  so  I  went  to  old  Dan  Kimbark  and 
bought  a  carriage-making  and  blacksmith- 
ing outfit  for  $260  on  120  days'  time  at  6 
per  cent.,  and  set  up  in  business  for  myself 
in  Chicago,  where  I  made  a  good  living  for 
four  years.  For  two  years,  1878-9,  I 
managed  a  Chicago  shooting  club  in  the 
Indiana  marshes,  farming  the  280-acre 
farm  they  owned  on  the  lOinkakee  River. 

In  1880  I  went  to  Aspen,  Col.,  during  the 
silver  excitement.  I  did  not  have  much 
success,  so  soon  went  on  up  the  mountains. 
I  walked  into  Aspen  mining  camp  with  my 
blankets  on  my  back,  and  mv  wife  rode  in 
on  the  next  stage  with  the  last  little  money 
that  we  had.  For  two  \ears  she  did  not 
see  a  woman.  \\c  lived  on  Aspen  Moun- 
tain in  a  miner^s  cabin  at  itfioo  feet  ele> 
vation,  while  I  went  back  to  my  trade, 
shoeing  bronchos,  burros,  and  freighters' 

KICKING  OVER  THE  TRACES 

• 

For  four  \cars  1  mndc  n  pond  deal  of 
monev.  because  I  got  all  the  work  1  could 
handle  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  some- 
times even  working  twenty-four  hours 
straight,  and  prin  were  high.  But  I 
wasted  all  that  I  should  have  saved  by 
"  grubstakinf^"  prospectors  to  hunt  for  a 
mine  to  make  us  ail  rich.  One  Monday 
morning  at  breakfast  I  said: 

"  Here  I  have  been  throwing  away  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  a  week  on  prn«prctors. 
after  working  like  a  slave  all  week  to  earn 
it.  Now  Vm  done.  I'll  never  spend 
another  cent  on  mining,  and  I'll  never 
open  the  door  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
apain. " 

My  brother  and  wife  joked  me  and  asked 
me  how  I  was  going  to  make  a  living  and 
called  me  "the  speculator."  1  had  $5  in 
the  work!  and  I  owed  $1 ,400.  I  went  down 
the  street  and  met  some  friends  and  when 


1  got  away  from  them  I  had  85  cents  left. 

When  I  got  home  that  night  my  brother 
asked  me  how  the  speculator  was  getting 
along. 

••Well."  I  said.  '•  I've  got  on  a  new  suit 

of  clnthos.  you'll  notice.  And  I've  got  a 
round-trip  ticket  to  Chicago" —  !  laid  it 
out  on  the  table;  and  then  1  laid  out  my 
money  and  added  —  "and  $500  in  cash." 

"Who  did  vou  rob?"  he  yelled. 

".And  a  job  as  horse  bu\er  ff)r  H.  R. 
Gillespie,  and  I  take  the  four  o'clock  stage 
for  Chicago  to-morrow  morning  to  buy 
two  carloads  of  Illinois  mares." 

Those  cars  of  mares  could  have  been 
sold  in  Denver  for  twice  what  I  paid  for 
them,  for  they  were  beautiful  stock. 
When  Mr.  Gillespie  came  back  from 
Honolulu  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  mightily 
pleased.  He  ran  over  mv  expense  account 
and  noticed  that  I  had  not  used  a  sleeping 
car  on  the  trip  and  that  1  had  stopped  at 
the  cheapest  hotels.  Finally  he  asked  his 
farm  superintendent  how  he  had  settled 
with  me  and  heard  that  nothing  had  vet 
been  done  except  to  refund  my  expeii  l 

••Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "make  out  Mr. 
Grubb  a  check  for  13,000." 

That  money  gave  me  my  start  in  my 
life's  work.  For  though  1  had  done  many 
other  things  and  liiough  I  was  nearly  forty 
yean  cAd  when  I  began  farming  as  a  serious 
occupation,  I  have  made  my  greatest 
happinc':'-.  ^nd  ^ome  success  out  of  it. 

I  precmpu  i]  ulIitv  acres  of  Government 
land  in  Gartieid  County,  Col.,  at  the 
base  of  a  high  mountain  peak,  Mt.  Sopris, 
on  Crystal  River.  Mt.  Sopris  Farm  now 
comprises  2,000  acres.  During  the  first 
year,  1886,  1  dug  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
irrigation  canal  with  my  own  hands,  using 
a  pick  and  shovel.  That  canal,  much  en* 
larged  from  the  three  and  one  half  feet 
width  of  those  da  vs.  now  brings  so  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  to  the  farm. 

I  started  out  to  be  a  breeder  exclusively, 
and  I  have  ended  by  specializing  upon 
growing  pntitf  f^-^  on  a  large  scr^Ie  In 
1004,  I  exhil^itcJ  .1  carload  of  Short lu tni 
range-bred  and  range-grown  callle  liiat 
took  the  sweepstakes  prize  over  all  ages 
and  all  breeds  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Fair;  and  later  in  that  year,  at  the  Inter- 
national Live  btock  Show  in  Chicago,  these 
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same  cattle  won  the  world's  championship 
for  two-year-olds. 

LEARNING  FROM  EUROPE 

In  1900  i  made  my  first  trip  to  Europe. 
I  traveled  slowly  through  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  the  British  Isles* 
studying  cattle  and  farm  practice  by  the 
way  throughout  the  journey.  1  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  European 
farmers  live  a  life  of  dignified  independence 
and  of  comparative  luxury  and  ease.  And 
I  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  —  and 
this  IS  the  most  important  fact,  to  my 
mind,  that  could  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  —  that 
Arnrru-an  farm  praclice  is  fifty  years  behind 
l:^-t<Toprav  farm  practice.  Even  Govern- 
ment agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
beginning  their  work  of  "discovery"  where 
the  fanners  of  Europe  left  uff  fifty  years 
ago.  The  most  glaring  waste  of  modem 
effort  that  I  know  of  is  the  blundering 
struggle  of  American  agriculturists  to 
learn  a  half  century's  progress  in  farming 
by  costly  experience,  when  they  could  save 
themselves  the  trouble  and  the  money  by  a 
little  proper  investigation  of  farm  practice 
abroad.  Think  of  our  womout  soils  and 
our  uncertain  crops,  and  compare  them 
with  Lord  Rosebery's  feat  of  growing  55 
long  tons  (2,000  bushels)  or  more  than 
121,000  pounds  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  on 
land  that  has  been  cultivated  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  And  there  are  no  crop  failures 
on  his  land,  either;  nor  crop  failures  on 
other  English  or  German  growers'  lands. 
Or  think  of  William  Dennis  &  Sons, 
who  began  forty  years  ago  on  six  acn»  and 
who  have  grown  rich  by  growing  potatoes 
on  3,000  acres  of  rented  land,  the  valuation 
of  which  is  J>300  an  acre. 

Two  things  strike  to  the  root  of  the 
European  farmers'  success: 

1.  Care  of  the  soil. 

2.  Selection  of  seed. 

European  farmers  think  of  nothing  so 
much  as  they  do  of  feeding  the  soil.  Only 

two  methods  of  restoring  fertility  to  the 
soil  are  known  to  man,  and  these  methods 
they  practice  ceaselessly.  One  is  to  grow 
on  it  and  plow  into  it  the  leguminous 
plants:  dover.  alfalfa,  rye,  vetch.  The 
other  is  to  feed  it  fertilizers:  a  combination 


of  the  expensive  minerals  known  to  farni- 

ers  as  "commercials"  (nitrate  of  soda  or 
other  nitrogenous  salts);  and,  best  of  all 
things,  bam\ard  muck.  Therefore,  you 
will  see  William  Dennis  &  Sons  maintain- 
ing 600  head  of  cattle  on  a  3,oo(yacre 
farm,  not  primarily  to  produce  beef  or 
butter  or  milk,  but  to  manufacture  fertili- 
zer so  that  they  can  grow  the  potatoes 
that  have  made  them  rich.  They  plant 
grass  or  vetch  in  the  fiekls  the  day  that 
a  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  h'fted,  so  that 
another  year  of  fertilizing  may  begin  at 
once,  and  that  the  soil  may  be  kept  free  of 
fungous  and  other  injurious  growths,  and 
that  it  may  be  kept  open  and  friable. 

On  my  own  Mt.  Sopris  farm  I  run  500 
head  of  cattle,  rotating  my  crops  on  a  si.\- 
year  rotation:  two  years  in  potatoes,  four 
years  in  alfalfa  and  dover.  Thus,  of  500 
acres  of  tillable  soil  (the  rest  of  the  farm  is 
pasture  uplands)  1  have  every  year  100 
acres  in  intensive  potato  cultivation.  I 
have  never  sold  a  stalk  of  hay  from  my 
farm»  and  wouM  think  it  a  crime  to  do  so: 
for  every  wisp  of  hay  that  leaves  it  would 
mean  the  robbing  of  the  soil  of  that  much 
fertility.  The  proper  method  is:  feed  your 
land  muck  to  make  it  fertile  enougji  to 
raise  more  hay  to  feed  to  cattle  to  manu- 
facture more  muck  to  feed  to  the  soil  to 
grow  dollars  in  the  form  of  potatoes  to  buy 
more  cattle  for  which  to  grow  more  hay 
to  make  more  muck  to  feed  the  soil  again. 
Always,  as  you  value  your  farm,  remem- 
ber the  generous  but  always  hungiy  soil. 

RESULTS  AT  HOME 

You  may  ask,  what  have  I  achieved  by 

my  thef)ry?  Last  year,  for  example,  I 
(and  three  neighbors  who  use  the  same 
methtxls  and  exchange  experiences;  had  a 
full  crop  when  every  other  farmer  in  our 
valley,  on  exactly  the  same  kind  of  land  and 
under  the  same  conditions  of  climate,  had  a 
greatly  lessened  yield.  I  have  twenty-six 
years'  experience  on  the  same  lands,  and 
the  last  twelve  years  I  have  applied  these 
methods.  Inuring  these  twelve  years  I 
have  had  a  ste.idv  increase  in  average 
yields.  I  have  increased  my  yield  erf  po- 
tatoes from  100  bushels  to  400  bushels  an 
acre;  rnv  \  ield  of  oats  Uom  .\o  bushels  to 
100  bushds  an  acre;  and  wheat  from  2% 
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bushels  to  50  bushels.  And  I  have  elim- 
inated crop  failure  from  my  experience. 

When  the  soil  is  in  perfect  physical  con- 
dition you  will  always  have  large  yields. 

Another  indispensable  element  in  soil 
culture  is  tile  drainage;  so  that  air  and 
water  may  be  tirawn  freely  downward 
through  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  drought 
is  least  disastrous  where  the  soil  most 
readily  permits  water  to  sink  through  it. 
Tiling  at  a  cost  of  ^40  an  acre  is  a  profit- 
able permanent  investment  on  land  that 
is  worth  $ioo  an  acre  for  intensive  culti- 
vation—  indeed,  on  any  land. 

Proper  cultivation  includes  also  a  wise 
use  of  the  plow  and  harrow.  jMany  a  field 
is  ruined  by  being  plowed  either  when  it 
contains  an  excess  of  mcristure  (which 
packs  the  soil  into  a  compact,  impenetrable 
mass),  or  when  it  is  too  dry  (which  breaks 
the  soil  up  into  large  clods  instead  of 
opening  it  freely  to  penetration  by  roots). 
And  many  a  farmer  is  tilting  only  half  his 
soil  by  plowing  only  a  shallow  furrow, 
when  a  ten-inch  furrow  with  a  four-horse 
team  would  add  a  whole  new  farm  to  his 
resources  just  six  inches  below  the  farm 
that  he  has  formerly  utilized. 

Seed  selection:  the  American  potato 
grower  takes  odd  lots  of  potatoes  -  culls 
and  unmarketable  sorts  of  last  year's  crop 
—  arid  cuts  them  into  four  or  six  pieces  and 
plants  those  pieces,  and  then  wonders  why 
Nature  docs  not  miraculousK'  increase 
them  a  hundred  fold  in  beautiful  and  uni- 
form hills.  The  German,  English,  and 
French  grower,  on  the  other  hand,  jeal- 
ously maintains  a  special  strain  of  seed  po- 
tatoes of  the  finest  medium  sizes  with  the 
fewest  and  best-placed  eyes  and  the 
smoothest  skin  and  the  firmest  and  best- 
flavored  flesh,  grown  only  for  seed  pur- 
poses in  northern  latitudes.  He  uses  only 
whole  potatoes  for  seed,  because  that 
method  gives  the  struggling  young  plant  a 
rich  reservoir  of  mjurishment  on  which  to 
draw  while  its  tender  little  roots  are 
adapting  themselves  to  the  soil  about  them 
and  estahlishint;  The  sources  from  which 
to  suck  their  sustenance  from  the  earth. 
These  whole  seed  are  sprouted  in  boxes 
indoors,  and  cared  for  under  almost  hot- 
house conditions  until  the  first  warm  days 


make  it  safe  to  transfer  them  to  the  fields. 
Thus  twenty  to  thirty  days  of  precious 
growing  time  are  srnt'd  and  the  crop 
placed  that  much  suuner  un  the  market. 
Northern  grown  seed  are  used  because  the 
potato  is  a  native  of  cold  climates  and 
thrives  best  in  northern  latitudes  or  high 
altitudes.  And  the  English  method  of 
planting  the  hills  twelve  inclies  apart  or 
rows  twenty-seven  inches  apart  (instead  of 
the  usual  American  method  of  hills  tweK  e 
inches  apart  and  rows  thirt>-eight  inches 
apart)  gives  two  to  three  times  as  many 
hills  to  an  acre  as  the  American  plan. 
These  methods  give  the  foreign  growers  a 
stand  of  plants  99  per  cent,  perfect,  against 
probably  about  65  per  cent,  in  the  United 
States;  and  they  increase  the  yield  by  75  to 
too  bushels  (two  to  three  long  tons)  an 
acre. 

For  tf)oo,  the  average  yields  per  acre  of 
the  greatest  potato  \ielding  countries 
were:  Ijnited  Kingdom,  221.1  bushels, 
Germany.  208.9,  France,  160.3.  Russia, 
111.$  and  the  United  States,  94.4  bushels. 
The  acreage  of  the  United  Sr.iTe  in  that 
year  was  3,525,000  acres,  and  the  total 
yield,  376,537,000  bushels;  and  yet 
8,383.966  bushels,  valued  at  13.677,034, 
were  imported  from  more  than  nine 
foreign  countries.  If  the  better  methods  of 
Europe  were  employed  in  the  United 
States,  even  estimating  an  average  yield 
equal  only  to  tr  it  of  Russia,  the  least 
advanced  of  the  civili/ed  nntii  ns,  our  in- 
creased production  would  be  24.027,  ^cw 
bushels  —  more  than  enough  to  duplicate 
OUT  exportations  of  that  year  and  to  leave 
two  and  one  half  times  the  amount 
imported. 

These —  and  like  facts  —  are  the  things 
that  American  farmers  ought  to  know. 
European  methods  can  be  adapted  to 
American  conditions.  I  have  made  a 
reasonable  fortune  doing  it,  and  have 
found  happiness  be)ond  the  happiness  of 
any  other  kind  of  life  I  have  ever  seen. 
To  encoura^  the  spread  of  this  better 
farming  is  my  ambition.  And  if  others 
have  mv  experience,  the\'  will  find  in  the 
tilling  ul  ilic  soil  a  life  of  abounding  heaith- 
fulness  and  unfailing  interest,  a  field  for 
energy  and  intelligence,  full  of  satiNfaction, 
of  dignity,  of  independence,  and  of  peace. 
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33.  —  Q.  I  am  a  salesman  with  a  family 
and  earn  $1,000  a  year.  I  am  offered  a  forty 
acre  farm  near  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  would 
like  to  accept  it.  But  can  a  man  who  does 
not  know  farming  get  as  much  from  a  farm  of 
that  size  as  I  am  getting? 

A,  Without  experience  you  could  not 
expect  to  clear  $1,000  a  year  from  the  average 
forty  acres;  but,  if  the  farm  be  a  fairly  gocxi 
one  you  ought  by  hard  work  and  good  manage- 
mcnt  to  get  for  your  family  the  equivalent  of 
1 1, 000  a  year  or  more,  in  the  form  of  health, 
good  food,  the  constant  compiankinship  of 
your  wife  and  children  and  in  far  more  personal 
independence.  You  must  go  into  some  form 
of  small  tarming  in  that  part  of  Massachusetts; 
begin  modestly,  and  find  out  by  experiment 
what  the  land  h  t^nnd  for.  What  do  people 
nearby  grow  with  best  resultsP  The  prac- 
tical fmttvn  m  the  neighborhood  must  be  your 
best  sources  of  information.  Ask  abo  the 
Stal«  B  ijrd  of  Agriculture  in  Boston  and  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  Go  slowly. 
You  don't  seem  yet  to  know  enough  about  it. 

34.  — Q.  (1)  What  section  of  Virginia  is 
bat  adapted  to  the  raising  of  draft  horses  and 
export  cattle?  {i)  WiU  alfolia  grow  there? 
(3)  What  yield  of  com  can  be  expected  there? 

A,  (1)  The  western  half  of  the  state, 
especially  the  Great  Valley  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  range,  the  foothills  <  n  hnth  Inpes,  and 
the  more  fertile  sections  of  the  rough  Appala- 
chian  country  farther  west,  (a)  Most  of  this 
is  "bluegrass  country"  with  residual  limestone 
soils  admirably  suited  to  alfalfa.  This  will 
undoubtedly  prove  a  highly  valuable  crop  in 
Virginia,  altlnugh  it  is  yet  but  little  grown. 
Send  to  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Richmond  for  a  report  0/  one  man's  experi- 
ence in  Virginia  with  alfalfa.  (3)  Good  com 
land  throughout  the  state  yields  about  fifty 
bushels  and  is  worth  from  $23  to  $75  per  acre. 
But  there  is  more  of  this  in  Central  Virginia 
than  In  the  sections  above  mentktncd. 

35.  —  Q,  Would  you  recommend  central 
Alberta  as  a  place  for  general  farming  and 
stock  raising?  is  the  Canadian  soil  better 
than  that  of  the  United  States?  How  do  the 
climates  and  prices  of  land  compareP 

j4.  Stock  raising  and  general  fanning,  or 
better  still,  grain  raising,  can  he  profitably 
carried  on  in  Alberta.  The  soils  of  Canada 
are  new  and  unabused,  not  inherently  better 
than  our  own.  The  climate  of  course,  is  dts> 


tinctly  severe  and  the  growing  season  short. 
Land  is  cheaper  than  in  most  of  our  states. 
For  the  man  who  likes  the  life,  the  isolation, 
and  the  type  of  fanning,  the  opportunities  are 
good.  But  there  arc  others  equally  good  in 
half  a  dosen  parts  of  the  United  States,  a 
thousand  miles  nearer  markets  and  civilization. 

36.  — '  am  considering  the  purchase  of 
aoo  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  Hamttton 
County,  Kan.  I  know  nothing  of  farming 
and  would  buy  only  as  an  investment.  What 
are  the  prospects  for  such  property? 

Hamilton  County  land  will  increase  in 
value  only  where  it  can  be  irrigated  either  by 
stored  up  river  water  or  by  pumping  from  an 
underground  supply.  On  such  land  vegetables, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  smaN  grains,  melons, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  orchard  products  can  be 
grown.  But  the  area  u  limited  and  the 
farming  requires  much  skill  and  hard  work. 
Non-irrigated  farming  there  may  some  day 
become  profitable;  as  yet  it  is  distinctly 
precarious.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
only  sixteen  inches,  part  of  this  often  coming 
in  heavy  torrential  showers.  The  humidity 
is  low,  and,  with  the  hot  summer  winds,  hastens 
evaporation.  The  extremes  of  both  heat  and 
cold  arc  severe  and  even  in  favorable  seasons 
only  the  most  drought-resistant  crops  can  be 
raised  with  any  success.  Although,  for  prac- 
tical farming  purposes,  some  of  the  land  is  at 
present  moderately  valuable,  it  is  not  the  sort 
ci  land  one  would  eagerly  seek  as  an  invest* 
ment. 

37.  —  Q.  I  am  forty  years  old  and  have 
always  worked  at  the  dectrical  business  except 

for  three  years  spent  on  a  Montana  farm.  I 
have  about  $1,300  and  want  to  get  "on  the 
land*'  again.  Could  I  make  a  living  raising 
sweet  peas,  bees,  and  a  little  garden  truck  on 

about  five  acres,  nr  h.ui  I  better  start  a  sort 
of  general  farm  on  lliii  ly  or  forty  acres  first? 

A.  Flower  culture  is  one  thing,  bee-culture 
is  another  thing,  gardening  is  another  thing; 
and  every  one  of  them  requires  special  knowl- 
edge; and  garden  stuff  and  flowers  must  be 
grown  with  reference  to  markets.  And  "a 
sort  fif  general  farm"  h  still  another  thing. 
Ever)  thing  will  depend  on  (1)  w  hat  you  know 
and  (a)  the  farm  you  select.  The  first  thmg  to 
do  is  to  get  definite  infnrmation  about  some 
particular  kind  of  farming  and  about  some 
particular  place.  Your  capital  is  too  small  to 
buy  a  place  and  to  wait  a  year  for  results. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


WE  ARE  hearing  less  than 
usual  about  the  bad 
effects  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  on  business — 
a  fact  that  shows  both 
good  commeFcial  judgment  and  gixxl 
political  sense.  Fur  there  is  no  reason  for 
fear,  to  sav  nothing  of  panic. 

Naturally,  impending  changes  in  the 
tariff  always  cause  alarm.  But  in  the 
event  of  the  election  of  Governor  Wilson 
and  (jf  a  Demncratic  House  and  even  of  a 
Demucratic  Senate,  the  changes  that  would 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  as  careful 
and  conservative  men  as  Governor  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Underwood  would  be  gradual 
and  probably  schedule  by  schedule  and 
not  in  any  sudden,  wholesale  way.  Almost 
as  much  reduction  would  come  if  the 
Progressives  should  win  control  of  Con- 
gress—  an  event  hardiv  to  be  expected. 

Fxcept  by  changes  in  the  taritT  one 
party  will  cause  no  more  industrial  dis- 
turbance by  its  victory  than  another.  As 
for  actions  against  the  trusts,  it  is  tit  for 
tat  between  them.  Nobody  knows  just 
what  to  expect  in  any  event;  and  it  is 
probable  that,  having  been  through  a 
period  of  prosecutions  and  disintegrations, 


the  Government,  under  any  Admtnbtra- 

tion,  will  rest  a  while  or  find  some  other 

means  of  proving  its  earnestness. 

As  regards  labor  and  transportation  and 
the  problems  that  they  suggest,  again  one 
party  is  as  harmless  or  as  harmful  as  an- 
other: there  is  little  to  choose  between 
them,  and  little  to  fear  from  any.  As  for 
currency  legislation  —  wc  are  a  long  way 
from  that  in  any  event.  Nor  is  Congress  or 
any  Administration  likely  to  find  a  quick 
cure  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  Busi- 
ness changes  of  anv  considerable  sort  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  Icared. 

The  only  disturbance  worth  considering  is 
the  sheer  distraction  of  the  campaign  as  a 
public  diversion  during  its  cljsing  months, 
and  that  does  not  promise  to  be  as  great 
as  it  was  in  the  more  exciting  contests 
against  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  free<«ilver  days. 

.And  good  crops  have  been  harvested, 
trade  in  its  mo'^t  important  branches  is 
nonnal,  business  and  fmancial  activity, 
if  not  buoyant,  is  not  stagnant.  It  is 
fair  sailing  without  a  strong  breeze  but 
with  no  danger  of  a  calm.  And  once  at 
least  we  seem  in  a  fair  wa>'  to  prove  That 
commercial  lear  and  panic  are  not  neces- 
sary incidents  of  a  Presidential  electioa. 


CqqrflcM.  i«M,  by  OauMcdky.  Ri|c  ft  0>.  All  ilitkli 
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THE  MARCH 
THE  PROGRESSIVE  PROGRAMME 

THE  group  of  public  policies  that 
we  call  Progressive  have  from 
various  sources  and  many  pei^ 
sonalities  now  gather*  tl  u  -h  strong  volume 
as  to  be  dominant  in  determining  political 
success. 

The  revolt  in  Wiscoiisin  led  by  Mr. 

La  Follette,  almost  from  his  boyhood,  was 
directed  chiefly  against  the  influence  of 
corporations  in  politics.  Thus  the  regula- 
tion of  corporations  became  a  ProgT«sive 
poKcy.  In  Iowa  the  Republican  protest 
against  excessive  protection  led  by  M  r.  Dol- 
liver  became  another  Progressive  ptjlicy,  for 
it  brought  Repubhcan  reinforcement  to  the 
Democratic  doctrine  of  lower  duties.  In 
Oregon,  the  use  of  the  referendum  made 
that  a  Progressive  policy.  The  agitation 
in  nianv  parts  of  the  country  for  better 
conditions  for  workers  in  industrial 
estaMishments  added  this  to  the  list,  and 
Conservation  took  its  place  among  them 
through  .Mr.  Pinchot's  influence  during 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration.  All  the 
while  Mr.  Bryan  and  lesser  men  of  similar 
temperaments,  after  the  free-silver  be- 
wilderment passed,  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  for  popular  rights  of  many  sorts 
against  the  encroachments  of  special 
privilege  in  government.  The  Chautau- 
qua platforms  were  used  by  the  reformers 
and  agitators  for  nan\  \  ears  with  greater 
effect  than  the  floor  ot  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  or  than  national  polmcai  con- 
ventions. Thus  this  body  of  policies 
gradually  grew  in  clearness  and  defmiti^ 
ness  and  were  very  thoroughly  planted  in 
the  public  mind. 

The  leaders  in  Congress,  especially  the 
Republican  leaders,  did  not  realize  the 
growth  of  this  public  sentiment.  When 
Mr.  La  Follette  entered  the  Senate  as  a 
fighting  Progressive,  he  was  scorned, 
laughed  at,  insulted;  but  presently  he 
came  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  sev- 
eral spirited  contests,  and  the  old  friends 
of  special  privilege  one  after  another  re- 
tired or  were  removed  from  public  life. 
The  day  of  tlic  Progncssives  was  come. 

If  we  were  logical  in  our  politics.  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  or  Senator  HoDiver  or 
some  such  man  would  have  t>een  the  Re- 
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publican  nominee  for  the  Presidency  four 

years  ago  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  jauntily 
gave  the  nomination  to  his  good  friend 
Mr.  Taft.  And,  by  the  same  logic,  a  real 
Progressive  ought  to  have  been  nominated 
this  year  at  Chicago.  For,  with  all  his 
fine  qualities,  Mr.  Taft  has  not  the  Pro- 
gressive ichor  in  his  veins,  lie  has  been 
able  to  assimilate  Frogressivism  only  as  it 
could  be  administered  in  formal  statutory 
doses. 

He  is  not  by  temperament  a  Progressive 
(and  Progressivism  consists  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  temperanienij.  By  tempera- 
ment Mr.  Roosevelt  is  original  and  daring 
but  he  did  not  fall  in  fully  with  the  Pro- 
c(re«;sive  movement  during  his  period  of 
power.  He  ventured  on  its  leadership  too 
late  and  with  —  complications.  Mr.  La 
Follette  and  Mr.  Cummins,  in  the  resultant 
conflicts  and  confusions,  failed  to  show 
strong  qualities  of  leadership  on  a  large 
field  of  action. 

But  by  thb  time  the  main  difference 
had  become  not  the  old  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  the  dif- 
ference between  Progressives  and  non- 
Progressives,  if  the  Republicans  had 
nominated  a  Progressive  leader  and  the 
Democrats  a  reactionary,  the  party  out- 
look to-day  would  be  reversed.  For  the 
Democrats  by  good  fighting  and  by  g(3od 
fortune  took  the  Progressive  current  at 
its  flood.  What,  then,  is  the  practical 
Progressive  prognunme  before  them? 

II 

^idi  a  programme  demands  first  the 
separation  of  business  interests  from  the 
government.  The  government  belongs  to 
us  all  as  citizens,  to  none  of  us  as  business 
men.  It  must  be  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  all  alike.  It  must  not  be  used 
by  any  class  for  its  own  advantage.  This 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  revolt  against 
things  as  they  have  been. 

This  means  the  proper  regulation  of 
corporations.  This  means  the  cnn-^crva- 
tive  reduction  of  the  tariff.  For  by  the 
misuse  of  corporate  and  financi4l  power 
and  by  unfair  tariff  schedules  business 
has  used  government  too  much  for  its 
own  ach  nntare.  This  is  Progressivism  as 
worked  out  by  Mr.  La  Follette  in  Wis- 
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CQastn.  as  preached  by  Mr.  DoRiver  and 
Mr.  Cuminms  in  Iowa,  as  carried  out  by 

the  reformers  of  Oregon  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  as  proclaimed  in  many  Demo- 
cratic platforms. 

A  just  and  gradual  reduction  of  the 
tariff  to  loose  the  hold  of  special  privilege 
on  the  Government  without  producing 
panic  or  even  fear  of  panic  —  this  may  be 
a  difficult  task  in  action  but  it  is  very  clear 
in  theory.  And  this  is  the  first  item  in  a 
wcK'kable  Progressive  programme. 

The  proper  and  successful  dealing  with 
corporations  that  restrain  trade  or  that 
have  an  undue  influence  on  government 
requires  a  good  deal  more  experience  than 
we  have  yet  had.  Constructive  states- 
manship never  had  a  more  intricate  task 
than  the  task  oi  developing  a  just  and 
effective  plan  out  of  the  incomplete  and 
partly  successful  experiments  that  we  have 
thus  far  tried.  This  is  the  second  item 
in  a  workable  Progressive  programme. 

The  third  item  is  a  corollory  of  these: 
Your  beneficiary  whether  of  unjust  duties 
or  cjf  other  special  privilege  gets  and  keeps 
his  hold  on  government  through  a  boss. 
The  referendum  and  the  recall,  as  local 
m^hods,  are  especially  aimed  at  faos»>rule. 
So,  too,  are  primar\'  elections  wherever 
there  is  an  effective  primary  law. 

'I  he  Government  must  not  lend  itself  to 
anybody's  enrichment  nor  to  anybody's 
advantage  over  anybody  else.  That's  the 
very  essence  of  Progressivism.  Predatory 
corporations,  unfair  duties,  bosses  —  these 
are  the  chief  agencies  that  have  been  used 
to  secure  unsocial  and  undemocratic  uses 
of  g^emment.  To  loose  their  grasp  — 
that  is  the  main  Progressive  task  and 
opportunity. 

But  no  party  can  do  many  things  at 
once.  The  concentration  of  effort  on  the 
tariff,  with  a  clear  principle  in  view  but 
with  conser\'ative  and  careful  action  — 
this  is  the  first  and  main  thing  to  do.  In 
doing  this,  many  of  the  old  bosses  will  be 
unhorsed:  their  occupation  will  be  gone. 

Ill 

As  the  Progressive  movement  has  gone 
on  it  has  gathered  other  important  but  less 
fundamental  causes  and  issues.  There  is 
a  group  of  tasks  that  may  be  called  tasks  of 


"social  justice,"  such  as  the  regulation  of 
working  conditions  and  social  betterment 
in  the  industrial  world.  The  Federal 
Government  has  its  responsibilities  m  these 
directions;  it  has  done  much  and  it  can 
do  more.  But  the  greater  part  of  this 
work  after  all  falls  on  local  governments. 

In  this  group  '  f  duties  and  opportuni- 
ties, however,  ciiin  the  necessity  of 
unifying  and  slrcui^iiicning  the  health 
service  of  the  General  Government.  No 
duty  is  clearer,  as  is  proved  by  the  extra- 
ordinary opposition  to  it. 

The  publication  and  the  puriAcation  of 
the  pension  roll  so  as  to  make  it  a  toll  of 
honor  —  not  even  the  Progressives  have 
yet  had  the  courage  to  demand  this.  But 
it  is  idle  to,taIk  about  the  free  government 
of  the  people  and  about  efficient  and  clean 
use  of  public  money  till  this  scandal  is 
attacked  and  its  mendicant  organization 
is  broken  up.  A  little  Congressional  or 
Presidential  courage  would  cause  it  to  fall 
to  pieces.  Yet  this  Congress  passed  a  bill, 
the  Democratic  Speaker  ostentatiously 
voting  for  it  and  the  Republican  President 
unquestioningly  approving  it.  which  made 
an  indefensible  addition  of  twenty-five 
millions  or  more  a  year  to  the  present 
pension  budget. 

IV 

But  Progressivism  after  all  is  a  spirit 
rather  than  a  creed.  It  means  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  peopI<e,^the 

wresting  of  it  from  interested  classes  or 
groups  who  use  it  for  their  own  benefit. 
It  shows  itself  in  city  and  state  politics 
quite  as  vigorously  as  in  national  politics. 
In  fact,  its  Irjcal  field  is  the  larger.  It 
n:cans  :in  awakening  of  the  people  to  their 
own  dunes  and  privileges  and  rights.  It 
is  a  new  earnestness,  a  part  of  the  general 
demand  for  efficiency  and  fair  play.  It 
has  so  spread  and  deepened  that  the  old 
party  loyalty  counts  for  less  than  at  any 
time  in  men's  memories;  and  it  is  strong 
enough  to  throw  victory  to  any  national 
leader  of  any  party  whose  character  and 
temperament  and  achievement  are  gen- 
uinely Progressive.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Governor  Wilson's  election  seems  as 
certain  as  any  future  political  event  can 
be;  but  a  non-Piogressive  Democrat  would 
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have  inspired  no  more  enthusiasm  than  a 
non-Propressive  Republican  —  a  fact  that 
the  Democratic  party  may  do  well  modestly 
to  remember  when  itsday  of  triumph  comes. 


THE  LESSON  OF  LORIMER 

THE  exclusion  of  Mr.  Lorimer  of 
Illinois  from  the  Senate  was  an 
instructive  and  wholesome  triumph 
of  public  opinion  demanding  clean  politics 
over  a  body  of  lawyers  weighing  technical 
evidence  of  personal  guilt.  The  distinction 
Is  important.  There  was  no  proof  that 
Lorimer  himself  bribed  an>  member  of 
the  Illinois  legislature  to  vote  fur  him.  If 
he  were  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for  bribery 
the  evidence  that  was  laid  before  the 
Senate  would  not  lead  to  his  conviction. 
Those  Senators,  therefore,  who  regarded 
the  Sen.ite  as  a  court  and  Lorimer  as  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  trial,  had  technical 
justification  in  voting  against  his  exclusion. 
But  to  take  this  view  is  to  put  the  Sen- 
atorial standard  of  honor  and  fitness  on  a 
very  low  level.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  any  political  conduct  that  falls  short 
of  putting  a  man  in  prison  b  satisfactory 
for  membership  in  the  Senate. 

The  hij;her  view  is,  that  a  man's  election 
which  came  out  of  an  unspeakable  mass 
of  corruption,  an  election  that  no  honor- 
able man  would  have  accepted,  was  too 
low  and  dirty  to  entitle  its  beneficiary  to 
a  seat  in  a  body  that  has  self-respect. 
This  ought  to  have  been  liie  verdict  in  the 
first  place;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
clear  itself  of  this  taint  aroused  a  righteous 
indignation.  In  this  sense  it  is  true  that 
Lorimer  was  the  victim  of  the  press  and  of 
a  public  clamor.  Public  opinion  put  the 
dignity  and  the  character  that  become  the 
Senate  on  a  hi<;her  level  than  the  lawyers 
of  that  body  who  first  "tried"  Lorimer 
and  acquitted  him.  it  was  the  Senate 
that  was  on  trial .  The  first  vote,  in  March 
191 1,  "vindicated  "  him  by  46  to  40.  The 
second  vote,  in  July.  1912,  excluded  him 
by  St  to  28. 

It  is  a  better  and  cleaner  Senate  and  it 
has  a  clearer  view  of  the  common  moral 
judgment  of  the  people  than  when  Lorimer 
held  his  seat  by  lack  of  lawyers'  proof  fjf 
personal  guilt.   And  there  may  be  iegis- 


latures  in  the  future  that  will  be  a  little 
more  —  careful,  to  say  the  least  for  them. 
The  people  do  find  means,  sometimes  at 
least,  to  express  their  moral  judgments 
with  effect ;  and  our  infinitely  and  often 
criminally  good-natured  dcmncmcy  shows 
terrible  emphasis  in  demanding  common 
honesty  and  common  decency  when  it 
becomes  aroused.  The  incident  was  wfaol^ 
some  and  it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


THE  GRAB  BAG  TRUST 

DURING  the  last  ten  years  the 
United  States  has  spent 
S72  745,300  for  public  buildings, 
and  the  Government  is  constructing  them 
now  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  month.  Archi* 
tecturally  they  are  creditable,  and  some  of 
them  effect  economies,  because  the  Govern- 
ment can  secure  clu\?per  or  better  accom- 
modations by  builduii^  than  by  renting. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  public  busi- 
ness could  be  done  more  cheaply  and  as  well 
in  rented  offices;  and  these  buildings  are 
not  built  primarily  to  facilitate  Govern- 
ment business.  They  are  built  to  please 
the  voters  in  the  districts  and  towns  in 
which  they  are  placed.  They  are  a  part 
of  the  "pork"  which  Congressmen  give 
and  which  the  local  political  managers 
have  come  to  demand  as  the  price  of  re- 
election. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  House 
introduced  this  year  at  least  one  bill 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  public 
building  in  his  district.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  welded  these  demands 
into  a  single  "omnibus"  bill  in  which  it 
tried  to  be  fair  to  each  claimant  without 
recommending  a  sum  so  big  as  to  arouse 
public  protest.  In  this  way  a  skilful 
committee  parcelled  out  a  $22,000,000 
appropriation  to  give  282  out  of  the  391 
Representatives  "something  to  take  back 
home."  In  some  towns  the  Government 
accommodations  are  so  extravagant  that 
they  cost  $2  a  year  to  maintain  for  every 
inhabitant,  though  of  course  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  nut  the  inhabitants 
foot  the  bills. 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  on 
Public  Buildings  in  the  recent  session 
handed  in  an  exhaustive  report  which  said 
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that  in  the  "mania  for  the  construction  of 
public  buildings"  many  towns  have  been 
given  buildings  "where  private  persons 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  equipped 
them  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment —  for  a  rental  of  one  half  the  price 
paid  for  janitor  service." 

The  Committee  points  to  many  ex- 
travagances and  wasteful  practices  but  it 
does  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  It 
does  not  offer  a  remedy  for  "pork  barrel" 
appropriations.  As  long  as  a  Congress- 
man's constituents  demand  that  he  raid  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  their  benefit 
a-;  the  price  of  reelection  and  he  is  in  a 
position  to  do  it,  so  long  will  the  majority 
of  Congressmen  work  for  thdr  districts' 
special  interest  and  not  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.  As  long  as  this  con- 
tinues, the  Public  Buildings  Bill,  the 
River  and  Harbors  Bill,  the  Pension  Acts, 
and  to  some  elEtent  the  army  and  navy 
appropriations  will  be  made  in  corrupting 
and  pauperizing  waste. 

Under  Mr.  Roosevelt  "pork  barrel" 
appropriations  reached  their  zenith.  Mr. 
Taft  has  spoken  against  them  —  and 
signed  the  bills  that  made  them  mto  law. 
A  tremendous  opportunity  for  true  econ- 
omy and  the  elimination  of  a  deep-seated 
corruption  is  open  to  the  new  leadm  in 
Congress  and  to  a  new  president 


A  CONGRESSMAN  AND  PENSIONS 

TIMES  do  change.  Mr.  James  H. 
Whitecotton  is  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Second  District 
of  Missouri.  He  pledges  himself,  if 
elected,  to  oppose  extravagant  appro- 
priatbns  and  undeserved  penskms.  He 
issues,  as  a  campai^in  document,  a  sheet 
displaying  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  the  Member  whom 
he  hopes  to  supersede — Mr.  W.  W. 
Rucker.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Rucker  has 
introduced  siQ  bills,  of  which  410  were 
private  pensions  bills,  eighteen  to  "cor- 
rect" military  records,  ii  to  remove 
charges  of  desertion.  In  Ing  type  in  the 
midst  of  the  sheet  on  which  Mr.  Rucker's 
record  is  displayed,  Mr.  Whitecotton  asks: 
"  Voters,  Do  you  want  a  pension  agent  in 
Congress?   Or  do  you  want  a  Congress- 


man who  will  work  for  good  roads,  economy* 
lower  tariff,  equal  nghts  to  all  and  special 
privilege  to  noneP" 

Times  change.  A  few  years  ago  a 
en mpaign  document  showing  how  many 
private  pension  bills  a  Member  had  intro- 
duced would  have  been  issued  by  the 
Member,  not  by  his  opponent.  The  inh* 
quiry,  "Voters,  do  you  want  a  pension 
agent  in  Congress''"  would  have  been 
answered  by  an  instant  '  We  do."  1  hose 
who  believe  that  the  moral  standard  of 
politics  is  rising  will  watch  with  interest 
to  learn  whether  the  second  Missouri 
District  to-day  w^nt^  the  old  !<in(l  of 
Congressman  or  the  new  and  belter  kind. 


THE  .MYSTERIOUS  F.MPEROR 

ALL  that  has  been  pub!i^htx^  about 
the  late  Emperor  of  Japan  has  left 
unsolved  what  must  long  remain 
the  mystery  of  his  personality.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  when  Japanese  in  a  posi- 
tion to  tell  the  real  story  of  their  late 
sovereign's  life  and  reign  can  free  their 
t(Migues  to  do  so. 

Yet  enough  may  be  deduced  from  com- 
mon knowledge  to  make  it  certain  that 
the  late  Emperor  was,  personally  and  apart 
ftom  hb  share  in  the  amazing  hbtory  of 
his  country,  one  of  the  most  remarkabte 
men  of  modern  times.  When  he  was  born, 
in  1852,  in  a  countrv  w.-ilk-d  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  la  a  palace  waiicd 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
Japanese  were  living  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion which  the  West  had  left  behind 
centuries  before.  Their  soldiers  fought 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  wore  padded 
armor.  They  were  ignorant  of  all  the 
inventions  of  mixlern  times,  innocent  of 
all  that  civilization  had  learned  in  two 
thousand  years.  The  landing  of  Perry 
from  his  strange  ships  must  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  little  prince,  if  it  reached 
them  at  all,  as  a  tale  of  unbelievable  magic. 
When  at  fifteen  he  was  called,  from  the 
palace  beyond  the  nine  folds  of  purple 
cloud,"  to  the  throne,  now  reSrected  as  a 
veritable  seat  of  authorit\ ,  he  was  unable 
to  walk — so  effeminate  had  been  the  educa- 
tion of  the  imperial  family,  held  as  sacred 
objects  of  veneration  but  forbidden  to  rule 
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Yet  we  (tnd  this  boy  of  fifteen  on  his  as- 
cension taking  voluntarily  in  the  presence 
of  his  people  a  solemn  oath  to  "discard 
purposeless  and  useless  customs,"  to  in- 
stitute a  parKameiit*  and  to  "seek  for 
wisdom  and  instruction  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world."  We  see  him  diligently  car- 
rying out  these  promises,  with  amazing 
results  in  the  creation  of  the  Japan  of 
to-day.  We  see  him  steadfastly  pur- 
suing for  nearly  half  a  century  a  policy 
which  is  an  absolute  break  with  every- 
thing suggested  by  his  inheritance,  birth, 
and  education. 

If  it  be  said  that  not  Mutsuhito  himself 
but  his  ndvisers  nre  tn  be  credited  with  all 
that  ha>  h<-vn  dune  in  Japan,  the  answer  is 
thai  ihv  Linperor  was  astonishingly  wise 
in  selecting  his  advisers.  No  ruler  has  ever 
been  so  consistently  advised  thfcmgh  a 
reit'n  of  forty-five  years.  Rulers  so  ab- 
solute as  this  successor  of  a  hundred  em> 
perors  are  likely  to  get  the  advice  they 
want.  It  b  impossible  for  a  moment  to 
regard  Mutsuhito  as  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  his  ministers  —  impo'^^;h!c  to  deny  him, 
at  the  least,  the  extraordmar\  genius  of 
finding  wise  advisers  and  actuig  on  wise 
advice — which  is  a  great  deal  to  expect  of 
a  king,  a  very  great  deal  to  expect  when 
the  advice  is  to  overthrow  an  ancient  civili- 
zation in  which  he  was  born,  uproot  ail  Lhe 
traditions  of  a  dynasty  that  «ns  old  wlwn 
the  Roman  Empire  arose,  and  do  all  this 
because  of  the  alleged  merits  of  ideas 
prevailing  in  parts  of  the  earth  which  he 
had  never  seen!  History  shows  few  move- 
ments more  astonishing  than  the  swift 
transformation  that  Nippon  underwent  in 
the  era  df  Meiji,  under  the  reign  of  Mut- 
suhito. 

They  say  he  was  kingly  in  his  stature 
and  his  manner^  standing  six  feet  or  there- 
abouts, with  a  royal  air,  modified  by 
agreeable  graciousness.  lie  walked  but 
little,  but  loved  the  back  of  a  horse.  He 
travelled  much  through  his  reabns,  but 
never  left  them.  He  set  a  notable  ot- 
ample  of  enerf'\  :  early  every  morning  he 
was  in  his  cabinet  clad  in  a  Western  uni- 
form, and  he  worked  hard  and  long, 
persmally  interesting  himself  in  the  affairs 
of  all  departments  of  his  Government. 
His  pleasures  were  simple:  hawking  was 
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his  diief  diversion,  and  the  writing  of 

poetry  his  chief  avocation. 

1  he  world  deserves  to  be  told  the  real  • 
story  of  this  most  interesting  personage. 
To  the  people  of  the  land  over  whoise 
emergence  into  modern  civilization  he 
presided.  Mutsuhito  will  ever  be  the 
idealized  hero  —  the  Moses,  the  Romulus, 
more  liian  the  Washington,  of  his  nation. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  get  a  proper  per- 
spective on  his  character,  but  a  com- 
petent biographer  in  search  of  a  subject 
for  his  craftsmanship  could  attempt  no 
more  fascinating  study. 


WESTERN  CHANGES.  TOO 

WE  ARE  in  the  habit  of  consid- 
ering the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  Japan  during  the  last 
thirt)'  or  forty  years  as  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. It  was  a  change  from  swords  and 
pikes  to  machine  guns,  from  junks  to  dread- 
naughts»  from  personal  to  constitutional 
government,  from  medirevalism  to  mod- 
ern civilization.  All  these  changes  found 
visible  and  picturesque  expression.  Yet  the 
change  in  character,  haHt,  and  thought  has 
doubtless  been  far  less  than  we  guess. 

Prohibly  the  change  during  the  same 
period  in  the  thought  of  all  ad vm need 
Western  peoples  has  been  as  great  — 
the  change  since  Darwin.  The  other  day 
a  large  representative  body  ci  orthodox 
Bible  students,  coming  from  many  small 
towns,  formally  resolved  in  a  meeting  at 
Washington  that  the  hell  of  our  fathers' 
faith  was  become  a  hurtful  superstition. 
That  denotes  a  greater  change  in  American 
popular  thought  than  had  before  taken 
place  since  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Cavaliers 
landed. 

Correspondingly  the  new  attitude  to- 
ward health,  toward  nature,  toward  the 
universe  —  the  new  conception  of  man's 
relations  and  duty  to  man  —  measure  pro- 
bably the  most  remarkable  change  that 
ever  took  place  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
mass  of  people  in  anv  half-centurv.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Japan  of  to-day  is 
fundamentally  further  removed  from  the 
Japan  of  half  a  century  ago  than  the 
United  States  of  to-day  is  from  the  United 
States  of  half  a  century  ago. 
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ENGLAND,  GERMANY,  AND  WAR 

THE  madness  that  broke  out  four 
years  agp  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  the  mad  fear  and  ex- 
pectation (»f  war,  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 
A  Liberal  GovernnieiU  of  decided  socialistic 
tendencies,  possessing  among  its  ministers 
men  otherwise  not  only  sane  but  long- 
headed and  wi  lf  -x  mpathied,  has  votal 
another  great  increase  in  the  nava!  pro- 
gramme. The  speeches  in  which  the 
budget  was  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  agreed  to  by  the  Opposition 
frankly  and  by  name  mentioned  Germany 
as  the  foe  against  whom  the  fearful  prep- 
arations were  directed. 

"Germany  plans  for  41  battleships, 
20  great  arn-nred  cruisers,  40  smaller 
cruisers,  four  tilths  of  the  navy  to  be  kept 
in  commission  and  instantly  ready  for 
battle/'  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
told  Parliament .  G  reat  Britain  is  to  have, 
therefore,  more  than  Germany ;  not  enough 
more  to  satisfy  the  Conservatives,  or  indeed 
to  satisfy  anybody,  the  fact  being  that 
England  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  an  unchal- 
lenged place  ahead  in  the  race  for  naval 
supremacy.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
the  ground  principle  of  British  policy  that 
England  must  have  more  battleships 
than  any  other  two  Powers  combined.  That 
idea  has  been  abandoned ;  the  best  prospect 
now  is  that  wiien  Gjernian\  has  2q  battle- 
ships Great  Britain  will  hav>2  53.  "The 
strain  which  Great  Britain  will  have  to 
bear  will  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Qiurchill. 
"  I  he  country  will  groan  under  these 
expenditures,"  said  Mr.  Balfour.  "And." 
objected  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
"they  will  be  utterly  inadequate.  You 
will  add  year  by  year  just  enough  ships 
to  tempt  Germany  to  follow  suit  until  war 
comes." 

Has  the  rest  of  the  world  nothing  to  say 
as  to  whether  two  members  of  the  family 

of  nations  shall  thus  tempt  and  taunt  each 
inhcr  to  a  conflict  which  will  upset  the 
globe,  cutting  off  supplies  from  countries 
di^ndent  upon  them,  interfering  with 
trade,  altering  prices,  and  bringing  ruin 
to  thousands  of  foreigners?  Nothing  to 
s.t\  as  to  whether  Ihev  shall  go  on  pouring 
oui  iicaxure  tor  instruments  and  imple- 


ments of  war,  the  very  existence  of  which 
is  the  reason  of  the  jealousy  that  drives 
them  on  to  conflict? 

In  a  large  view  of  civilization  in  the  view 
which  a  few  years  more  is  certain  to  be  an 
accepted  commonplace,  England  and  Ger- 
many have  no  more  right  to  stop  the 
current  of  world's  traHic,  inconvenience 
and  injure  other  people  dependent  on  their 
good  behavior,  than  two  bad  bo>'s  have 
to  start  a  fight  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
to  the  annoyance  of  everybody.  Human- 
ity has  been  brought  into  so  close  relations, 
while  war  has  grown  so  terrible,  that  war 
cannot  much  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
time  is  coming  when  no  Power  will  be 
permitted  —  even  if  it  should  be  so  looiish 
as  to  wish  —  to  devote  its  brain  and  wealth 
to  the  criminal  enterprise  of  building 
engines  nf  destruction  designed  to  bring 
about  deiiberatch'  catastrophes  which, 
when  they  happen  naluraiiy,  fill  all  minds 
with  horror.  It  surely  will  not  be  long 
before  the  world  agrees  that  explosions, 
shipwrecks,  wounds,  mutilation,  bloody 
deaths,  conflagration,  destruction  of  crops, 
demolition  of  buildings,  killing  of  animals, 
ruin  of  business,  hunger,  and  breaking  up 
of  familii  ■  caused  by  diabolical  machines 
created  in  lime  of  peace  by  cold  impersonal 
science  and  paid  for  by  the  sweat  of 
groaning  labor — are  not  things  that  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind  can  oidure. 


ABOUT  THF  jMORA!  S  SOME 

PtRIOUIO\LS 

IT  WAS  a  mood  of  the  summer  to  discuss 
the  virtues  and  the  shortcomings  of  our 
periodical  literature  which  is  much  on 
the  mind  of  the  reformers,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

The  press  has  conspicuous  virtues,  of 
course,  as  when  it  helped  toward  if  it  did 
not  force  Lorimer's  exclusion  from  the 
Senate;  and  it  does  most  worthy  services. 
But  it  has  faults  and  misfortunes  too. 
For  examples: 

A  daily  paper  of  unusual  properness  and 
dignity  of  manner  and  even  of  traditional 
Puritanical  qualities  a  little  while  ago 
asked  one  of  the  editors  of  this  magazine 
to  write  an  article  about  Governor  Wilson 

pointing  out  his  many  inconsistencies 
and  changes  of  opinion."  The  answer  was 
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sent  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  write 

a  truthful  article  about  Governor  Wilson, 
setting  down  the  facts  of  his  career,  with- 
out praise  or  blame;  but  that  it  was  not  an 
agreeable  or  useful  task  to  look  throu^ 
any  man's  writings  and  public  utterances 
merely  to  tabulate  contradictions  and 
changes  of  opinion,  lo  find  a  man  with- 
out contradictions  and  ulianges  of  opinion 
— where  on  earth  would  yoa  go?  and  of 
what  human  use  would  he  be  when  you  had 
found  him?  This  instructive  answer  then 
came  back  from  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper: 

Personally  I  agree  with  you.  I  think 
exactly  as  you  da  But  strategically  we  must 
oppose  Wilson. 

Now  what  do  "  personalh' "  and  "  strategic- 
ally" mean?  And  who  is  the  real  editor 
of  that  important  newspaper,  Mr.  Per- 
sonally or  Mr>  Strategically?  Is  a  paper 
so  edited  and  conducted  bad  or  good? 
Either  or  both  on  occasion.  It  is(and  here's 
the  common  fault)  an  easy  compromise  be- 
tween conviction  and  convenience;  it  has 
a  vested  interest  in  mediocrity  —  too 
proper  to  be  damned  and  too  weak  to 
have  character.  It  is  unmoral  rather  than 
inunural;  its  twilight  ui  v^tue  and  of 
compromise  makes  it  weakly  conventional. 

II 

Again:  A  little  while  ago  Mr.  George 
French,  who  has  opportunities  to  know  or 
totind  out  facts  about  magazines,  wrote  a 
piece  in  The  Tweniicth  Ccnlury  A fii gamine, 
a  little  known  journal  of  man)'  changes 
and  experiment*  in  its  conduct  —  a  piece 
about  ''The  Damnatbn  of  the  Maga- 
zines"; and  he  put  this  sentence  in  it: 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Rockc- 
feMcr  was  instrumental  in  financing  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

Now,  Tbc  Twentieth  Century  Magazine 
was  edited  on  that  particular  month  by 
Mr.   Charles   Zueblin,   a  professional 

preacher  about  rightcrni'^ness  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Zueblin  and  Mr. 
French,  either  or  both,  may  have  read  the 
following  statement  of  facts  in  The 
World's  Work  for  January,  1909: 

Which  is  to  sav  th.it  the  business  ({one 
under  the  name  of  Doubleday«  Page  &  Com- 


pany is  owned  absolutely  by  the  fivo  men  whose 
names  are  published,  as  required  by  the  law  of 
New  York,  on  the  contents  page  of  this  maga- 
zine; that  nobody  else,  directly,  or  remotely,  or 
contingently,  either  by  favors  or  loans,  or 
obligations,  expressed  or  implied,  or  by  any 
relations  whatsoever  of  any  kind,  financial, 
personal,  social  or  what  not,  or  in  any  other 
way  whatsoever,  owns  a  dollar's  worth  in  it.  or 
has  any  claim  on  it  or  any  bill  or  obligation 
apainst  it,  other  than  for  current  expenses; 
that  the  conduct  of  this  business,  to  which  they 
were  trained  from  their  earliest  apprenticeship, 
requires  and  receives  all  their  time  and  thought 
and  enthusiasm,  if  any  it m  .f  positive  infor- 
mation bearing  on  this  inquiry  has  now  been 
omitted,  it  has  been  omitted  frmn  fofgetfuhicss 
and  not  by  design. 

Again  in  January,  1909^  The  World's 
Work  sakl: 

In  later  years  another  financial  myth  arose 
when  Mr.  Rockefeller  contributed  his  Recol- 
lections to  iHt  World's  Work.  It  may  be 
cruel  to  kilt  even  myths;  but  let  it  here  be  said, 
the  only  money  that  ever  passed  between  .Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  the  owners  of  The  World's 
Work,  collective!)  or  singly,  has  passed  from 
the  publishers  to  him,  as  his  literarjf  earnings. 
He  may  never  discover  these  accr^ions  to  hu 
wealth,  but  he  can't  escape  them. 

If  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Zueblin  had  not 
read  these  straightforward  declarations. 

they  could  have  easily  made  inquiry. 
There  is  no  secret  about  the  "financmg" 
of  the  owners  of  The  World's  Work; 
and  anybody  who  wishes  may  know  all 
there  is  to  know  for  the  asking.  Once 
more:  The  v-hole  story  makes  only  a 
single  sentence.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Ccun- 
pany  were  "financed"  out  of  their  own 
earnings  with  the  usual  commercial  credit 
that  successful  enterprises  obtain  at  banks 
and  among  their  friends;  its  responsible 
owners  have  builL  up  the  business  by  their 
own  labor  and  management;  they  own  it 
without  mortgage  and  witfiout  debt;  they 
have  no  other  occupation  or  business  or 
interest,  nor  any  entangling  alliances;  nor 
have  they  ever  had;  and  they  have  never 
been  under  financial  obligations  to  any- 
body except  in  the  usual  course  of  business 
and  never  for  a  dime  to  Mr.  Rockefeller 
or  to  any  other  man  of  great  fortune. 

Mr.  French  and  Mr.tZueblin  could  have 
found  all  this  out  without  dalliance  with  — 
error.  And.  since  they  think  the  financial 
affairs  of  this  publishing  house  a  matter  of,^ 
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concern  to  their  public,  they  are  invited 
at  once  to  come  here  and  to  get  any  ad- 
ditional facts  that  they  may  wish  to  have 
in  order  to  publish  a  correction  of  their 
several  erroneous  statements. 

The  moral  of  which  will  be  — "con- 
tinued in  our  next." 


EDUCATION  AND  BEGGING 

A COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  the 
other  day,  who  had  a  difTerence 
with  his  board  of  trustees,  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  retire;  and  in  a 
friendly  tone  he  explained  that  the  dif- 
ference was  irreconcilable  because  he 
wished  to  develop  the  intellectual  life  qf 
the  college  and  they  wished  him  to  be  a 
solicitor  ol  money.  If  you  had  the  con- 
fidence of  all  the  college  presidents  in  the 
land,  you  would  discover  that  most  of 
them  face  the  same  difficulty. 

A  college,  to  do  good  work,  must  have 
a  ^xxl  deal  mure  money  than  its  students 
pay.  This  difference  must  come  by  gifts 
or  endowments  or  from  public  funds. 
Theoretical  I \'  the  state  colleges  have  the 
right  econonuc  basis:  education  is  the 
business  of  the  state  and  the  state  must 
pay  for  it.  But  even  under  this  theory 
the  presidents  of  many  state  institutions 
have  to  wrestle  with  legislatures  till  they 
are  too  tired  to  do  their  other  and  more 
proper  duties.  And  the  private  colleges 
nearly  all  have  to  keep  up  perpetual 
financial  campaigns,  and  their  presidents 
have  to  do  the  begging.    Those  presi- 
dents whose  prime  fitness  and  ambition 
b  to  develop  and  to  direct  the  intellectual 
life  of  their  colleges  are  greatly  diverted 
from  their  proper  wnrk.    Then?  nre  col- 
leges, thenMore,  and  probabK  tlu:t  are 
many  such,  whose  proper  work  declines 
a$  their  financial  strength  grows— at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

cinir^c   soliciting   money   is  one 
method  of  educating;  the  people:  a  man 
who  gives  to  a  college  is  the  more  likely 
to  apptcctate  its  service  to  society.  But 
tiH)  much  solicitation  also  puts  a  college 
in  thp  piisittfin     .\  W^pgnr  and  therefore  a 
wul^ftncr.  and  this  do«^  not  commend  it  to 
VuMk  favnr. 
ThiM  ftfe  pen\nent  qiucstions  to  ask. 
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too:  The  college  presidents  of  to^y  are 

undoubtedly  more  efficient  business  men 
and  practical  administrators  than  iheir 
immediate  predecessors;  but  are  they 
men  who  have  a  stronger  and  more  stimu- 
lating influence  on  youth  and  in  their 
communities?  And  are  the  youth  that 
now  come  out  of  our  colleges  more  culti- 
vated men  than  their  predecessors  of  a 
generation  ago?  And  do  the  faculties 
contain  men  of  larger  power  as  well  as  of 
more  specific  learning  than  the  faculties  of 
a  generation  ago? 

Sometime  the  states  will  take  over  even 
more  fully  the  whole  business  of  education. 
It  will  be  paid  for  by  public  funds.  Busi- 
ness managers  (the  Universir\'  of  Wiscon- 
sin already  has  a  business  manager)  will 
do  tte  financial  duties,  the  necessity  of 
incessant  private  begging  will  be  removed, 
and  more  men  of  the  hiL'hcNt  order  of 
ability  will  become  teachers,  lor  the 
present,  the  colleges  are  gaining  in  linancial 
strength  and  in  equipment  and  in  the 
number  of  subjects  taught;  and  it  is  a 
fair  question  to  ask  whether  these  i^ains 
are  made  at  some  loss  of  some  intellectual 
and  moral  power. 


THE  QUANBARY  AS  TO  ELECTORS 

THE  World's  Work  has  repeatedly 
spoken  of  the  awkwardness  and 
the  danger  of  the  system  by  which 
we  elect  Presidents.   This  is  emphasized 
anew  by  the  position  in  which  Republicitn 
candidates  for  Presidential  Elector  in  a 
number  of  the  states  now  find  themselves: 
are  they  bound  to  v«te  fm  Mr.  laft  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt?  Though  Mr.  Taft  is  the 
regular  nominee  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,   the  honesty  of  his 
nomination  is  challenged  by  Mr.  Koosevelt, 
who  claims  that,  if  these  men  are  elected,  . 
their  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  should  * 
be  cast  for  him,  especially  since  the  state  . 
primaries  to  which  they  owe  their  nomina- 
tion  showed  a  strong  preference  for  him 
over  Mr.  Taft.   Their  argument  is  —  shall 
Electors  selected  as  Roosevelt  men,  in 
primaries  at  which  the  Republicans  of 
their  state  declared  for  Koosevelt,  vote  for 
another  man,  whom  neither  they  them- 
selves nor  their  constituents  want,  b^ 
cause  A  fraudulently  controlled  convention 
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directed  them  to  do  so?  On  .the  other 
hand  —  runs  the  argument  on  the  other 
side — are  Flcctors  free  to  consult  their  own 
judgment  ur  prclcrcacci  ai  to  whom  they 
will  vote  for,  or  are  they  bound  to  vote  for 
the  convention  nominee?  What  is  to 
become  of  national  party  organizations, 
if  states  are  to  repudiate  the  acts  a 
national  convention,  steal  the  party  name, 
and  vote  for  another  than  the  party  nom- 
inee? Vou  may  put  the  dilemma  in  a 
score  nf  ways  and  every  time  you  go  over 
it  it  becomes  more  perplexing. 

What  emerges  from  it  all  is  the  grave 
danger  that  the  voters  in  several  great 
states  may  this  autumn  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  cast  a  clear  vote  for  the  man 
of  their  choice  for  tlic  i  residency.  Citi- 
aens  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  are 
entitled  to  know  whom  their  votes  am 
going  to  count  for,  when  they  put  the  cross 
against  a  set  of  Electors  under  the  heading 
"Republican/'  There  is  a  possibility 
that  they  will  not  know.  There  is  a 
stronger  likelihood  that  the  Republicans 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  puzzled  by  seeing 
two  sets  of  "  Kepublican"  Electors  on  the 
ballot;  or  that  they  will  have  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Rooseivelt.  or  perhaps  for  Mr.  Taft, 
under  some  designntion  other  than  "Re- 
publican "  —  to  their  confusion. 

In  South  Dakota,  at  the  Democratic 
primaries,  there  was  a  ticket  headed 
"  Wilson  -  B  rya  n  Democracy  " ;  another 
"Wilson  -  Bryan  -  Clark  Democracy  "; 
and  a  third  headed  Champ  Clark  for 
President,"  What  probability  wasjthere 
that  a  man  would  getliis  vote  counfed  as 
he  wanted  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  was  the  Wilson  ticket,  and  the  second 
was  the  Clark  ticket  (though  it  had 
Mr.  Wilscm's  name  on  it),  and  the  third, 
"  Champ  Clark  for  President,"  was  a  ticket 
which  Mr.  Clark  warned  his  followers  not 
to  vote.  That  was  a  guud  illustration  of 
thedangerof  indirect  voting.  Similar  con- 
fusions, some  unavoidable,  some  deliberate, 
may  be  expected  in  the  election  this  fall. 

We  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  merits 
of  the  issue  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  We  are  now  only  expressing 
concern  that  the  confusion  of  the  situation 
will  probably  result,  in  more  states  than 
one.  in  a  contused  and  puzzling  ballot 
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which  will  disfranchise  many  Republkian 
voters.  1  he  w  isest  of  men  are  often  easily 
puzzled  in  the  polling  booth. 

11 

The  Electoral  College  method  of  electing 

Presidents  is  clumsy  and  it  is  dangerous. 
Governor  Wilson  will  probably  have  such 
large  majorities  this  autumn  that  the 
Taft- Roosevelt  feud  will  not  prevent  a  fair 
and  clear  election,  but  in  a  more  evenly 
divided  contest  it  could  easily  do  so.  The 
situation  adds  another  to  the  already 
known  dangers  of  the  electoral  system: 
heretofore  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  people  would  know  of  a  certainty 
whom  the  Electors  were  goinj^  \n  vote  for; 
it  is  now  evident  that  that  certainty  can- 
not be  relied  upon. 

The  electoral  system  has  put  into  the 
Presidency  ten  candidates  out  of  twenty- 
one  who  had  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  people;  it  has  allowed  two 
men  to  take  the  presidential  chair  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  rivals  had  been  elected  by 
the  people.  The  worst  failures  of  the 
system  in  tlie  past  have  been  the  cases  of 
jcltkn  Quincy  Adams,  seated  ui  182$  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  over  Jack- 
son, the  people's  choice;  and  that  of  Hayes, 
seated  by  the  Electoral  Commission  in 
1877  over  Tilden.  But  greater  perils 
have  been  barely  escaped.  In  1872,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  Mr.  Greeley,  died 
between  the  November  election  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Electors  in  January.  Sup- 
pose it  had  been  the  Republican  nominee, 
General  Grant?  Whom  would  the  Col- 
lege have  elected?  Some  of  the  Greeley 
Electors  actuall)'  voted  for  the  dead  man, 
regarding  their  instructions  as  sacred. 
Embedded  in  the  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  found  a  dry  res<^ 
lution  declaring  that 

The  votes  reported  by  the  tellers  as  ha \  ins  I 
been  cast  by  the  Electors  of  the  State  of  i 
Georgia  for  Horace  Gredey,  of  New  York,  ( 
cnnnnt  lawfuIK  In-  counted  because  said  Hor.Kc 
Grcclcy  for  whom  they  appear  to  have  been 
cast  .   .   .  was  not  a  "person^*  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Senate,  however,  refused  to  take  note 
of  the  historic  fact  that  Greeley  was  dead, 
and  demanded  the  counting  <^  the  votes,  i 
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Would  it  have  taken  that  position  if  the 
candidate  deceased  bad  been  Grant? 

In  1857  a  snow  storm  prevented  the 
Electors  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin  meeting 
at  the  state  capital  and  casting  their 
votes.  It  happened  that  the  vote  of  \\  is- 
consin  was  immaterial;  Bucbanan  was 
elected,  with  the  state  voting  or  not  voting. 
But  under  a  Constitution  which  requires 
the  Electors  of  forty-eight  different  states 
to  assemble  in  their  respective  capitals 
on  a  given  day  and  cast  their  votes,  it 
might  easily  happen  that  fire,  storm,  earth- 
quake, or  other  catastrophe,  would  prevent 
the  assembling  of  the  Electors  of  a  state 
whose  votes  were  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  decision  of  the  people.  Ill  1873 
only  half  of  the  Texas  EkcXon  readied 
the  capital. 

In  1869,  and  again  in  i88i,  the  Georgia 
Electors  met  and  cast  their  votes  on  the 
wrong  day.  Their  votes  could  not  be, 
and  were  not  counted.  In  neither  case 
was  the  disfranchisement  of  Georgia  ma- 
terial ;  the  Democrats  were  in  a  minority 
anyhow.  But  a  like  mistake  by  any  one 
of  the  fort\ -eight  states  in  a  close  election 
to-day  might  entirely  change  the  result. 
In  1817  the  vtte  of  Indiana,  in  1821  the 
vote  of  Missouri,  in  1837  the  vote  at  Wis- 
consin was  not  runted  on  account  of 
technicalities  connected  with  the  appointed 
date  for  the  Electors'  meetings.  In  all 
these  cases  tl\e  result  would  have  been  the 
same  had  the  disfranchised  states  been 
counted.  But  that  happy  circumstance 
will  not  always  occur;  some  time  the  result 
will  hang  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  vote  of  a  state  shall  be  or  shall  not  be 
counted. 

Who,  by  the  way,  decides  in  a  question 
of  that  kind?  Nobody  knows.  Who 
"counts"  the  Electoral  vote,  anyway?  — 
for  rnnember  the  President  is  not  elected 
yntil.  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  February 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Electoral  vote  "shall 
beooutited."  By  whom?  Nobody  knows. 
Nolndy  has  ever  known.  !t  has  been  a 
quarrr!  of  a  centur>',  and  no  settlement 
has  ever  been  reached. 

The  elaborate  law  of  1887  settles  none 
of  tht  ftrndametttal  diflkulties  of  the 
sy^m.  ootft  as  it  exDcndt— piobably 
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wrongfully  and  unconstitutionally^ the 
power  of  Congress  to  disfranchise  the 
voters  of  whole  states  by  throwing  out 

their  Electoral  votes.  In  187},  the  vote 
of  Arkansas  wa?  ihriAMi  out  on  objection 
by  the  Senate  tiiat  the  certilicate  did  not 
bear  the  seal  of  the  state — the  fact  being 
that  Arkansas  had  no  state  seal. 

In  several  instances,  Electors  have  died 
between  November  and  January.  It 
might  easily  happen  that  a  catastrophe 
might  destroy  at  one  time  enough  of  them 
to  change  the  result  and  defeat  the  people's 
choice. 

It  might  easily  happen  that  a  President- 
elect might  die.  not,  as  in  Greeley's  case, 
before,  but  after  the  meetings  of  the  Elect*  • 
ors  and  before  the  Flcctoral  \  ute  had  been 
counted ;  or  after  the  vote  had  been  counted  * 
and  before  his  term  had  begun.    In  neither  * 
case  is  there  any  provision  whatever  for 
the  succession. 

One  might  say  that  such  accidents  are 
unlikely.  They  are  not  at  all  unlikely; 
on  the  contrary  they  are  quite  certain  to 
happen  in  any  extended  length  of  time 
such  as  we  hope  the  American  F^epublic 
nia>  endure.  Besides,  it  is  the  business 
of  law  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  all  accidents.  The  Electoral 
College  system  lies  open  to  a  hundred 
varieties  of  accidents.  It  is  not  onl\- 
cumbersome,  awkward,  inconvenient,  and 
expensive  —  it  is  bad.  It  has  not  per- 
fectly accomplished  its  object  more  than 
half  the  time.  Twice  it  has  utterly  failed, 
once  coming  near  plunging  the  nation  into 
civil  disorder.  Should  it  fail  this  year, 
no  one  knows  how  we  should  get  our  next 
President;  the  fact  that  the  present  Hcwise 
of  Representatives  would  probably  be 
unable  to  elect  (first  explained  hv  this 
magazine  six  months  ago)  has  ailracLcd 
the  attentkm  of  the  country,  but  has 
brought  forth  no  teassuring  theory  as  to 
what  would  happen.  Any  system  which 
allows  three  months  to  elapse  between 
the  naming  of  the  people's  choice  and  the 
counting  of  Electoral  votes  is  fraught  with 
peril;  and  when  it  further  keeps  the  Presi- 
dent-elect out  of  his  seat  a  ttionth  more,  it 
invites  accidents  and  puts  a  fearful  op- 
portunity into  the  hands  of  the  insane  of 
the  evU-minded.  But  to  these  dangers 
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the  method  now  in  vogue  adds  all  manner 
of  untoward  opportunities  for  chance  to 

do  its  confusing  work. 

The  Electoral  College  method  has  been 
pottered  over  and  patched  up  in  vain,  it 
is  time  to  do  away  with  it,  and  give  the 
people  proper,  simple  machinery  by  which 
to  elect  their  President  by  direct  vote. 

And  the  newly  elected  President  should 
be  inaugurated  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
election.  It  is  time  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  tuned  up  from  a 
stage-coach  time-table  to  an  express-train 
and  telegraph  scjiedule. 


UNITED  FOR  HEALTH 

IT  was  one  of  the  curious  side-lights  of 
the  National  Conventions  this  summer 
that  both  of  them  were  attended  by 
Iobbyii»ts  working  against  platform  deciara* 
tions  in  favor  of  protection  for  the  public 
health.  It  is  a  gratification  that  they  were 
notsuccessfal  infrighteningthe  Resolutions 
Committee  either  at  Chicago  or  at  Bal- 
timore; both  platforms  contain  health 
planks  Probably  they  will  be  read  amid 
less  applause  and  Ixmsted  of  with  less 
unction  than  many  other  Aigh-sounding 
professions  of  the  platforms,  yet  no  single 
plank  in  cither  declaration  of  principles 
is  of  greater  importance.  This,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  model  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  a  great  movement  which  holds  tremend- 
ous good: 

We  reaffirm  our  previous  declarations 
advocating  the  union  and  strengthening  of 

the  various  governmental  .ij^enctes  relating  to 

Eure  foods,  quarantine,  vital  statistics,  and 
ttman  health.  Thus  united,  and  administered 
without  partiality  to  or  discrimination  against 
any  school  of  mcdit  tne  or  s\  <;tem  of  healing, 
they  would  constitute  a  single  hcuhh  service, 
not  subordinated  to  any  commercial  or  finan- 
cial interests,  but  tlt  \oted  exclusively  to  the 
conservation  of  human  life  and  efficiency. 

The  United  States  is  not  in  the  lead  in 

efforts  to  conserve  human  life  and  promote 
human  efftciencv.  We  have  been  care- 
less of  ourselves,  as  we  have  been  of  our 
country's  natural  resources.  We  have 
SufFered  the  bogies  of  "interference  with 
personal  freedom"  and  "the  doctor's 


trust,"  shrewdly  worked  by  patent  medi- 
cine makers  and  food  adulteraters  and  a 

fanatical  sect  or  two,  to  hf)UI  us  back  from 
united  action  fnr  safeL"jarding  the  health 
of  our  people  as  other  nations  are  doing. 
The  United  States  was  the  only  one  among 
civilized  nations  that  was  unrepresented 
at  the  Internationa!  Conference  of  Hy- 
giene at  Dresden  last  summer.  We  can- 
not afford  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  enlight- 
ened movement  for  conserving  the  life  and 
strength  of  our  people  —  the  very  ground 
of  all  national  prosperity. 

DOC i OR  OF  AGRICULTURE  —  A 
NEW  PROFESSION 

THE  old  professions  are  crowded. 
Only  the  fittest  among  the  preach- 
ers, teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  ot 
engineers  succeed.  But  a  new  profession 
is  developing  —  and  so  rapidly  that  the 
demand  already  far  exceeds  the  supply  — 
the  profession  of  farm  Mpert.  The  time 
is  coming  when  Doctors  of  Agricultare 
will  hang  out  their  shingles  in  centres  of 
agricultural  activity,  just  as  lawyers  and 
doctors  and  dentists  do  now. 

Hitherto  the  best  trained  men  from  out 
agricultural  colleges  have  gone  back  to 
join  the  ranks  of  teachers,  but  now  the 
demand  is  insistent  at  Washington  and  in 
many  states  for  the  best  men  the  colleges 
can  turn  out.  The  bureaus  of  the  govern- 
ment need  men  for  farm  management 
work  in  the  field,  men  who  understand 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, to  go  directly  to  the  farmer  and 
carry  to  him  the  teachings  of  modern  agri* 
cultural  science.  North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wiscrmsin,  Illinois,  and  other  states 
are  clamoring  for  men  for  their  state  agri- 
cultural extension  work  and  for  the  work 
of  the  farmers'  institutes. 

And  now  the  business  man  has  taken  a 
hand.  Last  fall  the  Better  Farming  As- 
sociation of  North  Dakota  was  formed  by 
Minneapoh's  business  men  and  North 
Dakota  bankers  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural 
states.  1  heir  hardest  task  has  been  to 
find  men  to  carry  on  the  field  demonstra- 
tion and  missionary  work,  and  they  have 
succeeded  only  by  drawing  away  the  best 
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workers  from  Illinois  and  Minnesota, 
leaving  gaps  in  the  ranks.  The  sa!aries 
range  from  to  Ss.ooo  a  year  for  the-^e 

■   men,  aud  sLiii  ihey  have  not  half  enuugii 
to  cover  the  state. 

Last  fall  in  South  Bend,  I  nd.,  was  formed 
the  Scientific  Agricultural  League  of  St. 
Joseph  County,  a  hundred  farmers  who 
seek  codperatively  for  more  knowledge 
and  better  methods.  Their  desire  is  to 
secure  a  resident  salaried  expert  at  South 
Bend  to  advise  the  members  of  the  league, 
and  at  last  reports  they  had  not  found  the 
ri|^t  man.  This  league  represents  a  still 
newer  form  of  this  development,  and  as 
other  leagues  are  formed  in  other  com- 
munities, expi  I  t:  win  be  needed,  just  as  a 
mine  need^  a  numng  engineer,  or  a  Hour 
mill  a  chemist.  Where  are  these  men  to 
come  from? 

But  there  is  still  another  step  to 
taken.  The  farm  expert,  once  the  em- 
pbyee  of  the  state,  and  more  recently  the 
emp\oyte  of  an  assoctatioit  or  corporation, 
will,  in  many  places,  become  an  inde- 
pendent entity,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
physician  opens  an  office  and  establishes 
a  private  practice  after  he  has  passed 
throughhis  training  as  a  hospital  employee. 
It  is  simply  the  logical  development. 

1  he  time  is  coming  when  every  rural 
community  of  sufhcienl  size  will  have  one 
or  mote  agricultural  experts*— m«i  pro- 
fessionally trains  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
way  all  the  farmers  of  the  community  for 
a  fee.  These  men  will  understand  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil  and  of  plant  growth; 
their  laboratories  will  be  bus\  with  soil 
analysis  and  the  study  of  local  plant  dis- 
eases; they  will  be  entomologists  and 
bacteriologists,  and  their  value  will  be 
obvious  to  the  enlightened  farmers  of  a 
new  age. 

And  then  the  farmers,  no  longer  con- 
tent to  depend  on  the  free  clinic  of  the 
state  experiment  station,  will  seek  the 
advice  and  prescription  of  the  local  Doctor 
of  Agriculture.  The  dignity  and  the 
rewards  of  this  profession  are  hound  t(^ 
increase,  for  it  is  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  our  greatest  industry. 

Recently  President  Ftlmund  J.  James 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  wrote: 

"It  is  very  interesting  that  just  now 


there  is  such  a  persistent,  strenuous,  and 

widespread  demand  for  men  of  good  agri- 
cultural training  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  our  agricultural  colleges  to  fill  the  re- 
quests. I  am  trying  to  get  our  young  men 
to  study  agriculture  and  prepare  them* 
selves  for  it  by  a  liberal  education  to  begin 
with,  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  meet  such  requests  as  yours  if 
they  came  to  them  in  their  work." 


THE  AMAZING  AUTOMOBILE 

IN  1903,  only  10,000  automobiles 
were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  and  not  one  of  them  could 
be  trusted  to  go  thirty  miles  from  a  garage 
and  get  back  without  assistance.  Last 
year  310,000  automobiles  were  manii- 
r actured  in  the  Unrt«i  States  and  most  ti 
ihcm  were  as  dependable  as  anv  other 
kind  of  machine.  They  were  valued  at 
230  million  dollars.  And  ^,000  motor 
trucks  are  now  in  use  —  more  than  twice 
the  number  of  motor  cais  of  all  kinds  in 

The  farm  value  of  the  corn  crop  of  1910 
is  not  quite  as  much  as  the  i|  billion  dollars 
sale  value  of  the  cars  manufactured  in  tbe 

last  ten  years.  Automobiles  have  created 
an  industry.  That  is  their  local  im- 
portance in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa.,  and  a  dosten  other  places  where  auti^ 
mobiles  are  made. 

But  they  have  Aone  much  more  than 
that.  They  have  ( j  ened  the  countryside 
to  thousands  of  people  to  see  and  for 
others  to  live  m.  They  have  demanded 
and  gotten  good  roads  —  in  some  degree. 

In  the  future  they  will  mr»ke  possible 
a  much  wider  use  of  rural  and  suburban 
parcel  delivery,  as  they  are  even  now 
doing;  and  some  well  informed  observers 
have  been  so  b(jld  as  to  predict  that  be- 
fore many  years  horses  —  and  the  result- 
ant filth  and  flies  —  will  be  eliminated 
from  our  city  streets. 

The  automobile  has  been  much  abused 
as  an  extravagance.  Like  the  telephone, 
the  automobile  Is  an  extravagance  when 
it  saves  the  time  of  a  man  whose  time  is 
not  worth  saving.  Like  lawns  or  golf 
links,  automobiles  are  an  eictravagance 
wiien  they  are  maintained  by  those  who 
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ean  not  affoiti  them.  They  are  one  of  the 

many  ways  of  mastering  the  forces  of 
nature  which  make  man  in  this  age  more 
eiiicient  and  powerful  than  ever  before  — 
and  tiierefore  with  more  responsibility  to 
use  the  power  aright.  Toward  such  ends 
the  vast  majority  of  automobile  owners 
and  the  various  automobile  associations 
are  in  accord. 


A  FEW  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

THE  public  mind  is  concerning  it- 
self, as  perhaps  it  never  did 
before,  with  fundamental  and  con- 
structive things.  It  is  weary  of  the 
sensational.  It  is  tired  of  mere  criticism. 
It  is  disgusted  with  abuse,  whether  in 
politics  or  in  other  personal  scrambles. 
It  is  done  with  "muck-raking." 

It  is  a  good  year  and  a  good  mood, 
therefore,  for  the  W'ori  d's  Work,  which 
tries  to  present  constructive  programmes. 
For  instance:  There  have  hem  wide 
discussion  and  complaint  about  the  high 
cost  of  living.  But  who  has  analyzed  its 
larger  causes  and  pointed  to  practical 
remedies? 

This  large  and  interesting  task  is  under- 
taken—  and  done  —  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoa- 
kum, whose  constructive  experience  as 
the  great  developer  of  the  Southwest  has 
given  him  a  firm  grasp  on  the  large  forces 
that  shape  us. 

Inthefirst  of  four  articles  he  points  a  way 
to  relief  from  the  unnecessary  tax  of  20«i 
millions  a  year  that  the  farmers  pay  be- 
cause of  a  poOT  cnedit  system.  This  vast 
waste  can  and  must  be  saved.  There  is 
a  practical  way  to  do  it.  In  the  second 
article  he  will  show  the  hampering  effects 
of  our  inadequate  railroad  facilities  in 
an  equally  striking  fashion.  In  the  third 
he  will  explain  how  we  spend  loo  million 
dollars  a  year  more  than  is  necessary  be- 
cause we  haul  our  produce  over  bad  roads 
instead  of  good  ones.  The  fourth  article 
will  be  based  upon  these  amazing  figures: 
The  American  consumer  pays  13,500 
millions  for  American  fof>d  products.  Of 
this  the  farmer  gets  45  per  cent,  or  6,000 
millions;  the  railroads  get  67$  millions  or 
5  per  cent;  the  middlemen  get  6,825 
millions  or  $0  per  cent .   Based  upon  these 


figures  Mr.  Yoakum  makes  a  constructive 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  a  part  of  this 

middleman  burden 

Another  forthcoming  series  is  an  explan- 
atkm  of  the  way  in  ii^ich  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  milli<ms  are  spent  to  benefit 

humanity  —  spent  on  far-reaching  funda- 
mental plans,  not  for  relief  but  for  con- 
slruLlivc  bclLciment. 

(i )  An  account  ci  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Eradication  of  the  Hook- 
worm (in  this  number),  which  has  already 
opened  the  way  for  the  remaking  of  all 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  peoples  and  the 
development  of  their  lands.  It  is  an 
amazing  chapter  in  human  history  —  the 
tar-reaching  results  of  this  most  impover- 
ishing of  diseases.  (2)  The  story  of  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A. 
Koapp  in  almost  doubling  the  crops  of  the 
vast  army  of  Southern  farmers.  This 
work,  carried  on  jointly  by  the  General 
Education  Board  and  the  Lniied  States 
Government,  is  now  to  be  extended  by  the 
Government  probably  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  (3)  The  (general  Educa- 
tion Board,  with  its  J)33,ooo,ooo  endow- 
ment, has  begun  also  a  fundamental  and 
new  movement  to  make  the  country 
school  a  real  agency  to  enrich  life  in  the 
countr>';  which  will  be  explained  in  detail. 
Beside  the  Hookworm  Commission  and 
the  General  Education  Board,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller endowed  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  which  in  seven  years 
has  become  the  foremost  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

"The  Godperator's  Big  Dollar^'  in  this 
number  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge  under  the 
general  title,  "The  Dominant  Farmer/* 
which  will  tell  the  stories  of  such  men  as 
John  Cla\ ,  the  greatest  cattle  handler  in 
the  world,  cx-Govcrnor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin, 
who  turned  that  state  into  a  dairy  coun- 
try, Colonel  Powers  of  North  Dakota,  the 
engineer-farmer*  and  many  others  —  tbe 
captains  of  ibe  industry  —  the  funda- 
mental industry  of  this  countrv ,  This 
series  tells  of  the  Northwest  where  the 
landowners  are  dominant,  where  they  are 
working  out  a  new  order  of  codperation, 
where  they  are  the  directors  of  banks,  and 
where  they  conduct  their  business  upon. 
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more  sdenCilic  lines  than  the  average  city 

industry. 

In  October  will  begin  i\lr.  William 
ba>ani  Hale's  seri^  of  four  articles, 
'^Adventures  on  the  Frontiers  of  Science." 

(i)  In  the  Universe  of  the  Stars;  (2) 
Explorations  in  the  Realm  of  Substance 
—  the  Search  for  the  Basis  of  Matter;  (3) 
Explorations  in  the  Empire  of  Vital 
Energy  —  the  Adventures  of  Biologists 
Searching  for  the  Origin  of  Life;  (4) 
Explorations  in  the  Kingdom  of  Conscience 
The  old  religious  sanctions  of  good 
conduct  having  largely  lost  their  audtority, 
a  new  basis     ethics  is  appearing. 

In  October  also  will  br  ^in  Mrs.  Mabel 
Potter  Daggett's  serits  on  "Women" 
with  ihe  Hrst  article  "  I  he  i_arger  1  louse- 
keeping."  When  every  home  produced 
its  own  food  and  clothing  the  housekeeper 
could  oversee  their  cipnnliness.  Now  the 
food  and  milk  and  dothmg  comes  from  — 
where?  Tlie  women  of  Boston  were 
shocked  when  they  found  out,  shocked 
into  activity,  and  the  stor>'  of  the  wonders 
that  they  have  worked  and  are  working 
to  make  cleanliness  and  heaithfulness  as 
possible  now  as  when  each  hoasewile 
saw  to  the  making  of  everything,  is  cheer- 
ful nnd  interc^tinf;  rcadins^. 

Alter  Uclober  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth's 
"At  the  Front  in  The  Labor  War"  will 
appear*  These  articles,  describhig  the 
whole  Labor  situation,  will  be  written 
with  the  same  vivacitv  that  enlivened  his 
"The  World-Wide  Sweep  of  Socialism" 
and  be  drawn  from  the  same  kind  of  in- 
formation —  personal  observation  and 
interviews  with  the  leaders  on  each  sidf. 

The  World's  Work  will  continue  the 
series, "  What  1  Am  Tr>ing  To  Do, "  which 
in  the  past  has  had  articles  from  Mr.  Oscar 
Underwood,  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue, 
Governor  Stubbs  of  Kansas,  President 
Taft,  David  Belasco,  and  others,  in  this 
number  the  article  is  by  Secretary  Meyer 
of  the  Navy,  and  in  the  next  it  will  be  by 
Miss  Julia  Lathrpp  of  the  Children's 

liureau. 

Besides  these  things  the  World's  Work 
will  maintain  the  same  standard  of  political 
information  which  in  the  past  produced 
the  only  complete  and  authentic  bio- 
graphy of  Woodrow  Wilson,  frank  and 


honest  »cplanatraiis  of  Champ  Clark  and 
Governor  Harmon,  and  such  timely  and 
intimate  comjwirisons  of  The  ttirce  presi- 
dential candidates  as  appear  in  this 
number.  Early  numbers  will  contain: 
"What  a  Constructive  P^ressive  Plan  in 
Politics  Moans"  —  a  series  of  editorial 
explanations  of  the  movement  of  public 
opinion  toward  more  direct  and  more 
responsible  government. 


THE  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY 

THE  statistics  of  increasing  insanity 
are  somehow  not  as  alarming  as  it 
might  seem  they  ought  to  he ;  wc 
take  courapp  when  we  remember  that  in 
former  days  insane  people  were  restrained 
at  home  and  not  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties, as  they  are  nowadays  when  every- 
one recognizes  that  the  best  piaoe  for  a 
deiicient  is  in  a  hospital. 

But  wiiere  shall  we  find  comfort  against 
statistics  of  folly,  of  imbecility,  of  deluded 
idiocN',  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  Post 
Otfice  Department's  report  on  mail  swind- 
ling? 

Operating  through  the  United  States 
mails  alone,  get-rich-quick  plunderers  last 

year  tmk  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  cred- 
ukjus  simpletons.  The  report  does  not 
set  fordi  bow  many  dunces  contributed 
to  this  fund  of  folly,  but  there  must  have 
been  many  hundred  thousands.  It  is  sad 
to  reflect  that,  in  a  land  coounonly  re- 
garded as  enlightened,  with  newspapers 
and  magazines  idxainding,  such  an  aston- 
ishing^ proportion  of  the  population  should 
be  so  weak  mentally  as  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  beguiled  by  sen:>atiunal  descriptions  of 
tbe  wonders  of  bogus  mmes.  fake  remedies, 
worthless  Unds,  and  fraudulent  enter- 
prises. The  most  hopeless  feature  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  victims  seem  incurable. 
No  sooner  has  one  "  inveiiment "  failed 
than  they  rush  with  even  greater  con- 
fidence to  another.  Last  year's  record 
shows  that  the  imbeciles  pave  the  swindlers 
fifty  millions  more  than  the  year  before. 

The  accepted  axiom  that  one  is  bom 
ever^'  minute  seems  inadequate  quite  to 
account  for  the  number  of  fools  at  large 
in  the  country. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL  Robley  D. 
Rvaiis,  a  national  hero,  died 
early  in  the  summer.  In  his 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  held  a  letter  from  a  man 
named  J.  Q.  A.  Walker,  a  gentleman  un- 
known to  fame.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Walker  abused  Admiral  Evans  for  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Consolidated  Oil  Co.,  and  thereby 
seriously  interfering  with  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  Mr.  Walker  and  some  of  his 
associates.  Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the 
directors  who  had  h.^d  chnroe  of  the  cam- 
paign in  which  the  stock  at  the  company 
was  distributed  to  the  public. 

Probably  there  has  never  been  a  more 
flagrant  case  of  the  abuse  of  a  great  and 
glorious  name  for  mean  and  contemptible 
purposes  than  this  case  of  the  California 
Consolidated  Oil  Co.  The  California 
Consolidated  was  little  better  than  a  wild- 
cat oil  company  which  held  options  on  some 
producing  properties  in  California.  The 
promoters  saw  that  they  were  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  to  sell  the  stock  to  the 
public.  They  hit  upon  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  scheme.  They  went  td  Admiral 
Evans,  a  man  untrained  in  business,  and 
persuaded  him  that  the  company  had  a 
glorious  future  and  that  it  was  practically 
a  sure  money-maker  for  its  stockholders. 
He  put  some  of  his  own  very  small  capital 
into  it  and  accepted  the  presidency.  That 
gave  them  the  use  of  his  name. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
advertising  campaigns  to  sell  the  oil 
company  stock.  It  was  carried  on  in  the 
East  by  an  underwriting  concern  called 
the  Lincoln  Stock  &  Bond  Co.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  that  they  advertised  was  the 
name  and  reputation  of  Admiral  Robley 
D.  Evans.  His  face  appeared  in  all 
the  pamphlets  and  circulars  and  even  on 
posters  displayed  on  the  street  cars.  The 
advertising  itself  w.is  a  t>  pical  "get-rich- 
quick"  offer  of  stock  that  was  stated  to 
be  worth  a  dollar  a  share  lor  (m  cents. 
Into  this  wikl-cat  project  they  lured  half 


a  million  dollars  of  the  public's  money, 
abnost  all  from  people  who  could  not  afford 
to  risk  a  dollar.  When  the  stockholders 
ROt  together  recently  in  New  York  most 
of  them  appeared  to  be  even  less  sub- 
stantial than  the  usual  class  of  victims  of 
such  enterprises.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion they  said  that  their  intmst  in  the 
scheme  was  wholly  on  the  strength  of  the 
name  and  reputation  of  Admiral  Evans. 

When  the  crash  came,  Admiral  Evans 
did  all  that  he  could  for  the  stockholders. 
Other  people  had  various  schemes  of  their 
own,  which  involved  the  fleecing  of  these 
small  holders.  Evans  fought  with  all  his 
strength  against  these  plans  and  it  was 
because  of  this  fight  that  he  received  the 
letter  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article. 
Some  of  his  friends  say  that  the  grief  an  1 
strain  of  this  losing  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
people  who  had  trusted  in  his  name  and 
reputation  killed  him.  Certainly  it  has 
appeared  in  the  record  that  not  only  did 
he  not  make  a  dollar  out  of  this  enterprise, 
either  in  prufits  or  in  salaries,  but  that  he 
himself  was,  relatively  speaking,  one  of 
the  heaviest  losers  in  the  venture. 

These  are  simple  facts  of  record.  No 
man  whi>  reads  this  story  can  help  but  be 
amazed  at  the  success  of  these  crooked 
promoters  in  luring  a  man  of  Admiral 
Evans's  stamp  into  a  swindling  operation 
of  this  sort:  \  et.  unhappily,  a  dozen  other 
instances  equally  flagrant  can  be  cited 
from  the  records  of  the  recent  past.  In 
some  of  them  the  chickens  have  not  yet 
come  home  to  roost  and  it  is  too  early  to 
put  all  the  facts  on  record.  In  othere 
the  itory  has  already  been  told.  One  of 
the  most  notorious  cases  was  that  whereby 
perhaps  the  best  known  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  New  York  was  induced  to  become 
a  trustee  of  a  wildcat  flotation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  such 
episodes  as  these  carry  a  plain  enough 
warning.  Almost  every  stockholder  who 
was  at  the  meeting  in  New  York  at  which 
the  truth  about  the  California  Consoli- 
dated was  brought  out,  expressed  himself 
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as  perfectly  confident  that  Admiral  Evans 
was  not  to  blame,  yet  it  was  his  name 
that  led  them  to  lose  their  money.  It  is 
welt  for  the  investor  not  to  put  too  much 
trust  in  names  but  to  investigate  every 
investment  proposition  on  its  own  merit 
On  tiie  other  hand«  it  is  increasingly 


necessary  that  men  who  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  should  keep  them- 
selves clear  of  all  such  enterprises  as  find 
it  necessary  to  finance  themselves  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  small  investor  of  money.  A 
public  man  can  not  afford  to  fell  his 
name  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 


THE  HOOKWORM  AND  CIVILIZATION 

THE  WORK  OF  THB  ROCKEFELLER  SANITARY  COMMISSION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

MAKING  MEN  OF  ANi€MICS  AND  ADDING  INrALCULABLE  WEALTH  AS  WELL  AS 
HEALTH    TO    OUR    NATIONAL     ASSETS  —  THE     WAY     TOWARD  THE 
RECLAMATION  OF  ALL  TROPICAL  PEOPLES  AND  THE  UTILIZATION 
OF  THEIR  LANDS — THB  PRODIGIOUS  PART  THAT  THIS  PARA- 
SITE HAS  PLAYED  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ALL  WARM  COUNTRIES 

BY 

WALTER  H.  PAGE 


THE  discovery,  by  Or.  Charles 
W.  Stiles,  of  hookworm  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States  is 
the  most  helpful  event  in  the 
histor>'  of  our  Southern  states. 
For  its  eradication  will  contribute  more 
than  any  other  event  to  the  well-being  and 
to  the  mental  and  moral  life  of  at  least 
2,000,000  persons  and,  therefore,  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Nor  is  this 
all;  for  this  disease  belts  the  world;  and 
as  a  result  of  thje  work  to  eradicate  it  in 
the  South  a  systematic  attack  on  it  is 
likely  to  be  made  in  other  countries.  This 
will  mean  an  increase  of  efficiency  in  a 
larger  part  of  the  human  race  than  was 
ever  before  brought  about  by  any  one 
direct  organized  effort. 

This  dcbihtatini;  disease  has  played  an  in- 
calculable part  in  the  history  of  all  warm 
countries.  The  present  condition  of  China, 
of  India,  and  of  Central  America,  and,  of 
parts  of  South  America,  and  of  the  West 
Indies  is  in  great  measure  accounted  for 
hv  its  ravap:es,  in  some  of  these  countries 
iur  many  centuries. 

The  eradication  of  the  disease  is  so 
far-reaching  a  piece  of  work  that  it  is 
almost  absurd  to  try  to  sketch  it  in  a 
magazine  article,  or  to  try  to  give  any 
measure  of  its  significance. 


The  story  divides  itself  into  two  parts 

—  the  work  in  the  Southern  states  and  in 
Porto  Rico;  and  the  way  that  this  work 
seems  likely  to  open  for  the  redamaticm 

of  other  tropical  people*^ 

The  hofikwonn  is  an  mtestinal  parasite, 

—  a  worm  alxjut  one  third  of  an  inch  long 
when  it  is  grown.  When  of  microscopic 
size,  it  enters  the  body  most  often  through 
the  skin,  generally  through  the  skin  of 
the  feet  because  the  feet  come  in  contact 
with  it  in  polluted  soil.  The  female 
worms  in  the  body  give  forth  an  incredible 
number  of  eggs,  which  hatch  when  de- 
posited on  the  soil,  anti  while  yet  invisible 
to  the  eye  enter  the  feet.  Thence  they 
make  a  long  journey  through  the  body 
till  they  reach  the  small  intestines  to  which 
They  cling  and  give  forth  a  poiscjn,  which 
produces  the  dii.ease,  and  lay  more  eggs 
and  thus  repeat  the  endless  round  of  their 
parasitical  life.  As  many  as  4,500  worms 
have  been  expelled  from  a  single  person; 
they  have  been  known  to  live  in  a  per- 
son for  ten  years;  and  they  are  so  prolitic 
that  a  large  part  of  the  inhabited  soil 
of  the  earth  between  36  degrees  north 
latitude  and  30  degrees  south  is  polluted 
with  them.  The  pollution  occurs,  of 
course,  because  of  the  insanitary  disposi- 
tion of  human  excrement. 
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Its  cure,  except  in  extreme  cases,  is 
made  by  a  dose  or  dosas  of  thymol,  foHow^ 
ing  and  followed  by  epsom  salts.  The 

thvmol  expels  thev/orms  The  prrx-ention 
of  the  disease  will  he  hnui-ht  abfjut  by  the 
universal  use  of  sanitary  privies.  Its 
effect  is  to  make  its  victims  anemic  in 
plain  English,  worthless,  more  or  less. 
In  many  cases  it  is,  of  course,  fatal,  and 
it  prepares  the  victim  for  any  other  dis- 
ease that  he  may  be  ocposed  to.  notably 
typhoid  fever. 

The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission 
for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  Disease 
came  into  bein^  in  this  way;  When 
President  J^nsfvelt's  Gmunission  on 
Country  Ufe  wpnt  on  its  journey  of 
investigation,  Dr.  Stiles,  at  his  own 
request,  was  detailed  by  the  Surgeun- 
Generai  of  liie  L  niied  States  to  accompany 
it.  At  the  public  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  Southem  States  he  was 
askeii  to  explain  hookworm  disease.  At 
that  lime  a  few  physicians  livery  few  of 
those  who  live  in  the  country)  had  heard 
of  it;  and  the  public  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Dr.  Stiles's  frank  statement  at- 
tracted earnest  attention.  It  often  even 
provoked  criticism  and  denial.  At 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  an  incredulous  physician 
in  the  audience  asked  him  if  the  disease 
existed  thenv  "!  see  several  pronoimccd 
cases  in  the  room  now,"  he  rephed.  A 
local  newspaper  declared  that  the  Com- 
mission was  slandering  the  community; 
the  Governor  gave  out  an  interview  in 
praise  of  the  health  of  the  fair  land  that  he 
ruled  over  and  denouncing  its  slanderers. 
Sketches  of  the  lives  erf  aged  men  of  the 
neighborhood  were  published,  to  prove 
the  healtlifulness  of  the  comniunit\,  and 
much  other  such  nonsense  and  ignorance 
was  put  forth.  That  was  less  than 
four  years  ago.  Now  the  organization 
for  eradicating  the  disease  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  most  vij^orous  and 
efiicient  in  all  the  South.  The  economic 
gain  that  has  already  been  made  in  the 
State  by  this  work  —  to  take  no  other 
measure  of  it  —  is  j>impl>  incalculable;  and 
the  very  newspapers  and  politicians  who 
showed  such  belligerent  ignorance  are  help- 
ing the  work  forward  with  might  and  main. 

There  is,  by  the  way,  no  finer  spirit 


of  unselfish  service  to  be  found,  in  our 
time  or  for  all  I  know  in  any  time,  than 
the  spirit  shown  by  the  men  who  make 

up  this  <'T-e:it  nrm^-  of  hookworm  eradica- 
tion —  ph\  sicians,  women  county  oflTicers, 
school-teachers.  False  modesty  and  all 
differences  of  rank  and  fortune  are  for- 
gotten. So  is  medical  ethics.  When  a 
traveling  dispen^irx  comes  to  a  neigh- 
borhood, the  people  come  great  distances 
to    be   examined,    men.    women,  and 
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children,  rich  and  poor,  white  and 
black.  The  hookwomi  has  no  social  code 
and  he  uses  no  "Who's  Who."  After 
the  people  have  been  treated  they  bring 
their  friends  to  the  dispensary.  The 
population  seeks  information  about 
sanitary  privies.  Gratitude  and  a  wish 
to  help  others  override  false  modesty  and 
social  conventions. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  The  publicity  thus  gjven 
to  the  diseasCt  to  its  easy  cure,  and  to  its 
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possible  eradication,  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  next  step 
was  the  organization  of  the  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  with  Dr.  Stiles, 
Dr.  William  H.  Welch  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Simon 
Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  as  the 


rOMING! 

To  Roxobel,  Kelford  and 
Powellsville. 


8ERTIE  CO.  HOOKWORM  DISPENSARIES. 


The  County  Coninussioncrs  have  so  arranecd  with  the 
.Vorth  Carolina  Board  of  Ilealtb  that  the  towns  of 
KoxotMrl,  Kclfonl  and  Powellsville  will  secure  the  services 
of  The  State  and  County  Free  Hookworm  Disiiensaries. 

Dr.  Covinston,  a  state  si>ecialist  on  these  diseases,  and 
Mr.  Conner,  an  expert  microscopist,  will  be  in  attend- 
ance at  these  disiiensaries  on  the  days  and  dates  printed 
liclow. 

Hverybody  should  visit  these  dispensaries  on  the  dates 
iriven  l>elow,  t>e  examined  and  see  if  they  have  any  of  these 
>'.iscasc*.  If  you  have,  medicine  will  he  iriven  that  will 
>  hangc  you  from  a  tired,  indolent,  despondent  kind  of  a 
man  to  one  who  goes  about  his  work  with  a  vim  and  a 
tush,  always  findinc  pleasure  in  everythine.  Ask  any  of 
the  thousands  who  have  already  t>een  treated  in  this 
'  ounly.  They  know.  All  this  without  any  cost  to  you 
whatever.  All  is  paid  for  by  the  state  and  county.  Come, 
tiring  your  wife  and  children  with  you.  let  them  see  the 
iliflerent  varieties  of  worm*  that  often  infect  people.  Sec 
ibe  hookworm  escs  under  the  microscope  and  hear  talks 
on  this  disease. 

Remember  the  dates  as  this  will  be  yotir  last  opportun- 
ity to  be  rxamincti  and  treated  free  of  all  cost. 

In  visiting  the  dispensaries  do  not  neglect  to  bring  with 
\  ou  a  very  small  box  on  which  you  have  written  your 
name  and  aife  containing  a  small  specimen  of  your  bowel 
movement  as  only  in  this  way  can  an  examination  lie 
made.  In  making  this  esamination,  if  prcicnt,  any  of 
the  worms  arc  found,  whether  it  be  the  tape  worm,  round 
worm,  or  anv  of  the  other  various  varieties. 


A  POSTER  USED  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

AN  INVITATION,  A  WARNING,  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THREE  TOWNS  IN   NORTH  CAROLINA 

medical  members,  and  there  are  ten  lay 
members.  Mr.  WicklifTe  Rose,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  the  Peabody  Fund  for 
the  advancement  of  education  in  the 
South,  was  chosen  as  administrative  secre- 
tary and  Dr.  Stiles  as  scientific  secre- 
tary.   Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  volun- 


teered to  finance  the  Commission  up  to 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  if  so  much  should 
be  needed;  and  Mr.  Rose  set  to  work  by  a 
well-matured  plan  to  organize  a  campaign 
of  demonstration  and  education. 

The  money  of  the  Commission  is  used 
for  sanitary  surveys,  demonstration,  and 
organization.  The  eager  and  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women  of  the  South 
have  taken  up  the  work;  and  local 
governments  and  public  bodies  appro- 
priate money  in  an  increasing  volume  for 
carrying  it  on.  The  work  has.  of  course, 
yet  only  begun.  But  the  plan  and 
methods  of  it  are  so  effective,  and  good 
results  of  so  many  different  sorts  have 
already  come  that  this  vast  sanitary  cam- 
paign is  worth  careful  study  for  many 
reasons  and  from  many  points  of  view. 

First,  through  state  and  other  local 
boards  of  health  wherever  possible,  a 
sanitary  survey  of  the  several  Southern 
states  was  made  and  the  degree  of  infection 
published.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
South  is  infected;  and  there  are  communi- 
ties in  which  three  fourths  of  the  people 
have  the  disease.  Then  every  state  was 
divided  into  sanitary  districts.  In  every 
district  a  local  physician  has  charge  of 
the  work,  all  under  the  direction  of  a  state 
director,  who  is  in  most  cases  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  typical  way  in  which  the  field  work 
is  done  is  described  in  this  schedule,  used 
in  Alabama: 

By  a  personal  letter  from  the  Central  Office 
a  date  is  fixed  on  which  a  representative  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  will  meet  with  a  County 
Medical  Society  if  there  be  one,  at  its  regular 
meeting,  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  campaign 
in  that  county. 

A  resolution  is  asked  for,  signed  by  each 
member  of  the  Society,  promising  their  co- 
operation, individually  and  collectively. 

A  petition  is  drawn  up,  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners, asking  for  a  small  sum  of  money 
to  defray  expenses. 

An  itinerary  of  the  county  is  then  mapped 
out  and  the  field  physician  proceeds  on  his 
tour,  meeting  first  the  physicians.  All  schools 
cn  route  arc  visited  and  lectured  to.  Public 
lectures  with  a  stereopticon  are  given  at  all 
important  places  in  the  county.  The  news- 
papers are  supplied  with  information. 

Three  to  five  places  are  selected  for  the  dis- 
pensary, and  the  dates  are  published.  Circulars 
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and  letters  carrying  this  iofornution  are  sent 
throughout  the  county. 

Each  dispensary  is  visited  by  the  fidd 
physician  and  his  staff  once  a  week  on  the 
advertised  day  for  a  period  of  three  to  six  or 
eight  iraeks. 

The  physicians  give  free  treatment  to 
all  who  need  it  after  the  microscopists 
have  made  examinations;  then  they  go 
on  to  the  next  place,  aiui  tiie  next  week 
repeat  the  circuit.  A  great  mass  of  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  thus  distributed. 

This  explanation  of  very  simple  ma- 
chinery is  a  dull  recital  of  routine;  but 
the  matter  dealt  with  at  these  country 
gatherings  is  tNe  matter  of  despair  and 
hope,  of  human  worthlessness  and  effi- 
ciency —  of  life  and  death  in  fact. 

ihis  field-work  shows  the  efficiency 
of  an  aiinurable  business  organization 
and  the  fervor  of  a  rriigious  propag^tndj|. 


prepared  in  dose  form  and  sealetf  in  t  rr-ffopes 
properlv  labeled,  he  was  ready  for  bu^incis. 

The  people  began  to  arrive  early,  and  from 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  throng  at  the 
dispensary  —  men,  women,  and  children  from 
town  anil  country.  Seven  of  these  had  come 
from  De  l  unuak  Spring.  Fla.,  twenty  miles 
over  country  roads.  They  lin^red;  gathered 
in  groups  around  the  table  of  exhibits;  listened 
to  the  stories  of  improvement  as  told  by  those 
who  had  been  treated;  and  returned  to  their 
homes  to  repeat  to  their  neighbors  what  they 
had  aeen  and  heard. 

To  each  person  found  infected  Dr.  Perdue 
handed  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the 
thymol  prepared  in  dose  form,  and  a  card,  on 
the  upper  half  of  which  were  printed  the 
directions  for  taking  the  medicine  and  on  the 
lower  half  directions  for  preventing  reinfection ; 
treatment  to  be  taken  at  home.  Working  in 
this  way  in  Covington  and  Butler  counties  for 


A  RECORD  OP  FQUR  WEEKS  OP  piSffiNSARY  WGR^  IN  NORTH  CAROLJKA 


wecK  BKDmC 
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COUKTY 

Dr  SirosniJcr 

COUKTV 
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COUNTY 
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July  15 

dispensary  not 

615 

44 

518 

open  {2  days) 

July  22 
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647 

194 

July  29 

926 

478 

438 

645 

J37 

2,808 

Totals 

1^ 

i,?5* 

3.057 

7,a6o  ' 

Read  this  account  of  the  work  of  a  neld- 
doctor  in  southern  Alabama,  from  the 
itinerary  of  the  Administrative  Secretary; 

On  May  18th,  we  visited  the  dispensary  at 
Fiorata  where  Dr.  Perdue  treated  on  that  day 

186  people. 

Dr.  Perdue  is  a  young  man — a  fine  physical 
specimen  with  plenty  of  red  Mood,  a  keen  eye, 
an  open,  genial  face  and  a  big  heart;  he  makes 
friends  because  he  can't  help  it  and  goes  at  his 
work  as  if  this  one  thing  he  were  born  to  do. 
He  had  organized  and  conducted  the  dis- 
pensaries in  Covington  County;  and  in  18 
dispensary  days  treated  3.^04  people. 

For  the  dispensary  at  this  point  he  had  se> 
cured  a  room  about  ao  by  20  ft.;  had  pro- 
vided a  few  chairs  and  three  tables  —  one  for 
his  microscope,  one  tor  his  literature,  printed 
forms,  and  writing  materials,  and  a  third  for 
an  exhibit  of  parasites  which  the  treated  pa- 
tients brought  in  in  bottles.  With  this  simple 
equipment  and  a  suj^y  of  thymol  which  he  had 


26  dispensary  days.  Or.  Perdue  has  treated 

3,328  persons. 

This  is  from  a  report  of  an  itinerary  in 
North  Carolina: 

At  Harrell's  Store  in  Sampson  County, 

we  found  Dr.  Strosnider  running  his  dis- 
pensary at  the  schoolhouse.  As  yfe  neared 
the  place,  we  met  a  line  of  buggies  and  wagons 

with  whole  families  coming  away;  on  reaching 
the  ^cIvMilhouse  I  counted  thirt v-t hree  buggies 
standing  in  the  grove;  m  and  around  the 
schoolhouse  were  a  hundred  or  more  people 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  waiting  for  atten- 
tion; on  the  inside  we  found  Or  Strosnider, 
his  microscopist,  and  a  temporary  assistant 
workiltg  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity;  Dr. 
Strosnider  did  not  stop  fur  luncheon.  He 
treated  at  his  dispensary  on  that  day  1 36  cases. 
He  is  running  five  dispensaries  in  Sampson 
County,  visiting  each  of  them  one  day  each 
week.  1  have  just  received  his  record  of  cases 
treated  for  the  week: 
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Holly  Grove.    .    .    .  Tuesday 

Harrcll's  Store  .    .    .  Wednesday 

Ingold   Thursday 

Roseboro   Friday 

Clinton   Saturday 

Total  for  five  days 


n6 
136 
116 
227 
332 


927 


We  observed  the  methods  of  work;  talked 
with  many  of  the  people,  made  photographs 
of  the  dispensary  and  a  few  interesting  groups 
of  cases;  went  on  that  evening  to  Wilmington, 
where  wc  visited  Dr.  Stiles  and  saw  his 
work  in  the  laboratory.  1  must  mention  one 
case  here  that  illustrates  a  situation  the 
magnitude  and  appalling  significance  of  which 
have  been  impressing  themselves  on  me  for 
the  past  twelve  months.  Dr.  Stiles  had 
just  had  in  the  hospital  a  case  of  amoebic 


Thursday  evening  we  ran  down  to  Chad- 
bourn  and  took  the  early  train  Friday  morning 
for  Fair  Bluff  in  Columbia  County  to  see  the 
experiment  of  the  tent  hospital  and  dispensary 
combined.  When  the  conductor  took  our 
tickets  for  Fair  Bluff  he  said:  "You  arc  going 
to  the  right  place  to-day;  they  are  holding  a 
hookworm  convention  up  there;  the  state  is 
making  a  demonstration;  it  has  been  running 
all  week;  all  these  people  are  going  there  and 
the  whole  damn  crowd  look  as  if  they've  got 
it."  A  large  crowd  did  get  off  at  Fair  Bluff. 
We  reached  the  tent  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  found  43  persons  there  waiting 
for  attention. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit  2 1 7  cases  were  treated ; 
at   another   point    Dr.    Pridgen    made  a 


A  SANITATION  MAP  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ON  A  BASIS  OF  lOO  FOR  PERFECTION,  THE  FIGURES  ENCLOSED  IN  CIRCLES  SHOW  THE  PERCENTAGES 
OF  SANITARY  PRECAUTION  AGAINST  HOOKWORM  IN  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  A  MAP 
ISSUED  BY  THE  ROCKEFELLER  SANITARY  COMMISSION 


dysenterj'  which  a  local  physician  had  been 
treating  for  another  ailment.  The  microscope 
easily  revealed  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble; 
specific  treatment  cured  the  man  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  work  within  a  few  days.  1  am 
meeting  with  hundreds  of  cases  of  just  such 
incompetent  medical  practice;  the  people  suffer 
their  ills  and  boar  the  additional  burden  of 
long  continued  doctors'  bills  for  services 
that  bring  no  relief.  In  teaching  physicians 
to  use  the  microscope  our  work  is  giving  them 
definite  control  over  a  group  of  diseases  the 
diagnosis  of  which  heretofore  has  been  to 
them  a  scaled  volume.  I  foresee  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  extension  service  which  will  keep  the 
practising  physician  abreast  with  the  progress 
.of  medical  science. 


record  of  412  cases  treated  in  one  day.  In 
one  of  these  tents  we  found  the  most  severe 
case  of  hookworm  disease  that  I  have  seen. 
The  boy  is  sixteen  years  old  and  weighs  fifty 
pounds;  he  has  been  too  ill  to  work  for  eight 
years;  has  been  in  bed  for  two  years;  his 
mother  brought  him  in  two  and  a  half  miles  in  a 
buggy  in  her  lap;  she  told  me  she  thought  she 
would  never  get  him  there  alive.  He  was  pale 
as  a  corpse,  thin  beyond  belief,  and  so  weak  that 
the  doctor  would  not  risk  more  than  a  child's 
dose.  This  dose  brought  results;  those  who 
had  been  with  him  for  two  days  assured  me 
that  improvement  was  marked.  He  was 
drinking  milk  and  had  sent  his  brother  out  for 
eggs  with  the  command  not  to  stay  long.  The 
doctor  says  he  is  going  to  get  well.    [He  has 
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completely  rtcovcred.]  I  thought  of  this  boy 
again  that  evening  and  with  new  hope  when  I 
met  on  the  train  a  young  man  who  told  me 
that  he  had  been  an  extreme  anemic,  had  taken 
eight  treatments,  had  gained  forty-five  pounds 
in  six  months,  and  stood  there  before  me  the 
ruddy  picture  of  health,  looking  as  if  he  has 
never  had  a  day  of  illness  in  his  life. 

The  value  of  the  dispensary  as  an  edu- 
cational agency  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  demonstration  method  gets 
its  hold  upon  the  people  is  shown  by  the 
tabular  statement  on  a  preceding  page 
of  results  for  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
dispensary  work  in  North  Carolina: 

The  stories  told  by  many  of  the  people 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  main  cause 
of  their  long  backwardness  is  explained 
and  it  is  a  removable  cause.  It  is  not 
malaria,  it  is  not  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
it  is  not  the  after-effects  of  slavery,  it 
is  not  a  large  "poor-white"  element  of  the 
population  —  but  it  is  the  same  disease 
that  has  for  centuries  made  a  large  part 
of  all  tropical  and  semi-tropical  peoples 
anemic,  the  same  cause  that  has  had  much 
to  do  with  making  life  and  civilization 
what  they  are  in  India,  in  China,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  Central  America. 
The  hookworm  has  probably  played  a 
larger  part  in  our  Southern  history  than 
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of  their  own  experiences  are  full  of  grati- 
tude and  of  an  eagerness  to  help  others 
—  expressed  sometimes  in  a  vocabulary 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  from  patent 
medicine  commendations. 

Every  man  who  knows  the  people  of 
the  Southern  states  sees  in  the  results  of 
this  work  a  new  epoch  in  their  history  and, 
because  of  its  sanitary  suggestiveness,  a 
new  epoch  in  our  national  history.  The 
Southern  white  people  are  of  almost  pure 
English  stock.  It  has  been  hard  to  ex- 
plain their  backwardness,  for  they  are 
descended  from  capable  ancestors  and 
inhabit  a  rich  land. 


slavery  or  wars  or  any  political  dogma 
or  economic  creed.  It  has,  in  fact,  had  a 
strong  influence  (nobody  can  say  how 
strong)  in  shaping  political  dogmas  and 
economic  creeds.  If  there  had  been  no 
hookworm  victims  in  our  Southern  states 
it  is  certain  that  our  national  history  would 
in  some  way,  perhaps  in  many  ways,  have 
been  very  difTercnt. 

There  are  now  in  those  states  more  than 
two  million  men  and  women  who  are 
maimed,  stunted,  kept  back,  are  in- 
efficient, and  children  to  whom  red-blooded 
life  is  denied  —  all  these  wretched  and  a 
burden,  not  by  any  necessity  of  heredity 
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or  by  any  wilful  defect  of  character,  but  prevent  this  disease.   Well,  if  this  disease, 

because  they  are  sick.  And  now  the  way  why  not  others?   It  brings  a  new  con- 

to  their  complete  reclamation  is  made  dear,  ception  of  sanitation  —  sanitation  which 

If,  therefore,  there  be  anything  more  must  involve  the  conduct  not  onl^  of  the 

important  now  going  on  in  the  world  individual  but  of  the  whole  neigh burhood. 

than  this  earnest  campaign  for  its  eradica-  It  brings  a  new  idea  of  education,  too.  The 

tion,  wilt  you  not  find  it  hard  to  name  it?  school  is  Incoming  a  centre  of  health- 

And  the  effect  of  this  health  campaign  knowledge.   It  brings  a  new  duty — at 


THE  HOOKWORM  BELT 
»ETWEEN  36*  NOXTH  LATITUDE  AND  30*  SOUTH  LATITU06 


the  sick  is  not  the  whole  story.    It  least  a  specific  duty  —  to  the  church: 

bnngs  into  play  the  best  qualities  of  the  the  hookworm  stands  in  the  way  to  salva- 

**>'ll-    It  makes  men  and  women  chari-  lion:  and.  if  the  hookworm,  why  not  other 

in  their  judgments  and  helpful  in  results  of  bad  sanitationr   And  a  new  form 

thrir  impulses  and  actions.  The  neigh-  of  political  activity,  of  course;  comes  to 

whom  they  had  blamed  or  despised  many  a  rural  community  whtn  it  spends 

h4Vf  Ivon  —  only  sick,    it  brin'^^s  a  new  its  first  health-monev  for  compelling  the 

»,v»tnmunity-spirit.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  use  of  sanitary  privies. 

>khuW  community  to  cure  the  sick  and  to  There  is  no  part  of  the  population  nor 
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institution  nor  organization  that  fails  to 
help  in  less  or  greater  degree  —  the  local 
newspaper,  the  women's  clubs,  all  kinds 
of  social  and  business  organizations.  In 
many  communities  there  is  at  first  the 
inertia  and  even  the  incredulity  of  ignor- 
ance. But  these  soon  yield  to  a  well- 
nigh  universal  co5pcration  and  enthusiasm. 


Dbar  Sir:   My  son  and  I  establtshed  a 

free  dispensary  service  (furnishing  our  time 
and  money)  during  the  second  week  in  last 
July  for  the  benefit  of  hookworm  victims. 
Since  then  we  have  given  free  treatment  to  at 
least  350  persons  ranging  in  ape  from  two  to 
sixty-five  years.  For  the  benefit  of  the  workers 
we  give  each  Snnday  morning.  By  so  doing 
we  do  not  take  them  away  from  theb-  labor. 


WHICH  ENCIRCLES  THE  EARTH 

IN  WHICH  NIARLY  THXBB  gUAKTERS  OF  THB  PBOrLB  ARB  IMreCTBD 


When  a  whole  people  unite  in  an  unselfish 
effort  for  common  helpfulness,  good  re- 
sults come  of  more  kinds  than  anyhfidy 
could  foresee;  and  a  whole  people  united 
in  an  unselfish  effort  —  that  is  as  inspiring 
a  spectacle  as  men  or  gods  ever  see. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a 
physician  at  Kinston.  N.  C,  to  Dr.  Fer- 
rell,  the  state  director  ot  the  work: 


One  Sunday  we  had  forty-one  at  our  Sunday 

School  and  every  one  of  them  had  hookworms. 

I  never  invested  a  little  money  in  anything 
that  has  ever  given  me  half  the  pleasure  I 
gave  gotten  out  of  our  hookworm  crusade. 
I  here  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
intelligence  of  these  people,  rosy  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  have  taken  the  place  of  palk>r 
and  leaden  eyes. 

It  just  does  me  good  all  over  to  look  at  these 
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boys  and  girls  and  see  how  happy  and  bright 
they  Uwk.  Many  of  them  are  going  to  be 
fine  citizens  some  day. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  O.  Hyatt,  M.  D. 

No  doubt  it  is  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that 

"men  are  mighty  full  of  human  nature," 
and  this  kind  of  work  gives  it  gracious 
opportunities  to  show  itself. 

A  letter  from  the  Scientific  Secretary 
tells  of  a  public  health  tnovement  begun 
by  the  Negroes  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  A 
company  of  Negroes  called  on  the  Mayor 
to  urge  that  the  road  to  the  Negro  ceme- 
tery be  improved.  The  Mayor  replied 
that  they  used  the  raad  to  the  cemetery 
^iltogether  too  frequently,  and  he  asked 
the  local  health  officer.  Dr.  Nesbit,  to  speak 
to  them  about  public  health. 

They  formed  a  Good  Roads  and  Health 
Association,  and  held  health  rallies  at 
the  various  Negro  churches  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  speakers  for  the  fivA  Sunday 
were  the  Mavor,  one  of  the  nienibcrs  of 
the  Council,  and  the  Health  Officer,  and 
Others.  There  were  possibly  800  to  1,000 
Negroes  present  when  the  Scientific  Secre- 
tary addressed  them. 

The  preachers  in  many  places  use  iheir 
pulpits  to  further  the  work.  I  have  seen 
a  letter  signed  by  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  Presbyterian  preachers  in  one  town 
addressed  to  all  the  clerg>'  in  the  countv  , 
asking  them  to  give  notice  of  dispensary 
4ates  and  to  urge  the  people  to  be  healed; 
and  this  action  is  typical  of  many. 

The  volume  of  the  work  is  indicated 
by  such  facts  as  these,  taken  from  a 
summary  made  by  the  Administrative 
Secretary: 

During  the  year  in  nine  states  140,378 
persons  were  treated.  This  means  that  for 

every  $1.27  expended  a  human  being  has  been 
benefited  in  health  and  helped  to  a.  higher  and 
belter  scale  of  living. 

The  prdiminary  survey  has  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  the  infection  in  719  of  tlie  884 
counties  in  ten  states;  and  for  this  survey 
there  were  examined  microscopically  37,267 
rural  children  from  6  to  18  years  of  age;  and 
43,44.s  rural  homes  were  inspected. 

Altogether,  5,225  physicians  were  visited;  206 
lectures  delivered  to  4,900  physicians.  During 
the  \  ear  4.126  physicians  have  reported  treat- 
ing lor  bookworm  disease  53.167  persons. 


These  organizations  have  reached  by  personal 
visit  9,450  teachers;  by  letter,  1 7,294;  by 
lectures  at  institutes,  15,448;  by  bulletins  and 
leaflets,  43,393.  They  have  personally  visited 
673  newspapers  and  have  given  to  the  press 
5,762  letters  and  1,843  articles.  Th  \  h  1  ^ 
delivered  3,630  public  lectures  to  451.877 
people,  and  have  distributed  to  the  people 
908,436  bulletins  on  sanitation. 

In  nine  states  85  counties  have  appropriated 
from  county  funds  for  the  local  expenses  of 
county  dispensaries  for  the  free  treatment 
of  hookworm  disease  $10,799,  and  at  these 
dispensaries  74,005  persons  have  been  treated. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  disease  on  the 
intdlectual  and  moral  qualities  of  a 
people,  consider  this  picture  of  a  dark 
Virginian  neigh biirhood. 

The  people  imd  lor  generations  been 
set  apart  by  marked  peculiarities  from 
the  people  surrounding  them.  They  made  • 
a  dark  spot  on  the  map.  A  nickname  of 
reproach  w.is  given  to  them.  They  were 
even  regarded  by  some  of  their  neighbor- 
ing communities  as  a  distinct  race.  They 
lived  in  abject  poverty;  they  were  of  very 
low  mental  power;  they  had  lost  the 
normal  nmrril  perception  of  the  surround- 
ing cummuniLies;  and  they  lived  m  promis- 
cuous immorality  that  is  almost  incredible. 
It  was  a  country  slum  of  the  worst  type. 
Of  the  forty  children  in  a  miserable 
school,  thirty-eight  had  the  disease.  The 
two  who  were  well  came  from  outside 
this  region.  There  were  forty-five  chil- 
dren who  had  never  attended  sdiool. 
The  following  glimpses  of  life  there  are  con- 
densed from  the  report  of  an  official  visitor: 

We  stqpped  at  the  house  of  A.   Mrs.  A. 

was  hoeing  in  the  garden.  At  the  doctor's 
request  she  told  the  family  history.  She  had 
been  an  anemic  from  infancy:  had  never  tilt 
this  year  known  a  well  d.iv;  had  borne  six 
children;  one  had  died  of  "dropsy "  (really  of 
hookworm  disease);  her  husband  did  half 
work,  the  oldest  boy  less;  their  home  had 
ahv.Tvs  been  this  one-room  hut. 

I  he  doctor  had  treated  them  a  year  ago  and 
now  all  who  were  old  enough  were  at  work; 
a  new  house  was  nearly  built;  they  were 
hutldinn  3  sanilars'  priw  ;  the  children  would 
go  to  school  in  the  fall;  the  family  is  now  on 
its  feet;  and  the  mother's  first  thought  is  of  a 
better  life  for  her  children. 

Nearby  is  another  home;  six  children  had 
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OLD  HOME  OF  HOOKWORM  VICTIMS 

THE  CABIN  IN  WHICH  AN  INFECTED  FAMILY  OF 
SIX  PERSONS  LIVED,  NO  MEMBER  OF  WHICH.  FOR 
FOUR  GENERATIONS,  HAD  BEEN  TO  SCHOOL  OR  DONE 
A  FULL  day's  work 


been  bom  and  two  had  died;  the  struggle  had 
been  hopeless;  they  had  spent  most  of  their 
small  earnings  on  doctors  and  patent  medi- 
cines. They,  too,  had  been  cured,  free  of  cost. 
As  the  old  mother  came  to  the  end  of  her  story 
and  tried  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the  doctor 
she  faltered;  she  spoke  of  what  had  been  done 
also  for  others;  and  raising  her  hand  she  said, 
"It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  ever  come." 

And  so  the  story  might  run  on  indefinitely. 
The  doctor  in  charge  of  the  hookworm  work  in 
this  district  (whose  treatment  is  free)  can  tell 
you  of  cases  like  these  all  day  long  and  show 
you  the  people.  This  whole  population  has  for 
generations  borne  the  burden  of  a  heavy  in- 
fection. The  community  has  been  islanded 
and  isolated,  with  cumulative  results  —  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  economic,  and  moral;  from 
generation  to  generation  there  has  been  a 
lowering  of  vitality,  physical  and  mental. 
One  result  has  been  a  deadening  of  the  moral 
sense  and  a  loss  of  self-respect.  But  the 
clearing  of  the  moral  atmosphere  has  already 
set  in.  The  results  are  not  only  gratifying; 
they  are  stirring.  I  predict  that  within  five 
years  the  whole  face  of  this  country  will  be 
changed  and  one  will  see  here  a  new  people 
and  a  new  earth. 

In  the  Porto  Rican  reports  the  following 
dialogue  is  given  to  show  the  mental  effects 
of  the  disease  on  a  typical  victim.  It  took 
place  between  a  patient  and  a  physician: 

What  is  your  name? 
Umph? 

I  say,  what  is  your  name? 
What  is  my  name? 
Yes,  what  is  your  name? 
Juana. 


Juana  what? 

Juana  Maldonada. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you? 

What  is  the  matter  with  me? 

Yes;  what  is  the  matter  with  you? 

I  get  tired. 

Where  do  you  live? 

Who  —  1? 

Yes;  you,  where  do  you  live? 

Over  there  (pointing  toward  the  mountains). 

In  what  barrio? 

In  what  barrio? 

Yes,  in.  what  barrio? 

El  Aoneaute. 

This  man  was  not  a  stupid  man  in 
health;  for  when  he  was  cured  he  answered 
such  questions  promptly  and  intelligently. 
"This,"  says  the  report,  "is  the  mental 
state  of  the  man  whom  many  an  unjust 
foreigner  labels  lazy,  lacking  in  initiative, 
stupid,  degenerate,  etc." 

Infected  children  in  a  school  at  Varnado, 
La.,  who  ranked  fifth  and  sixth  in  their 
classes  were  cured  and  then  ranked 
second  and  third.  In  a  girls'  school  in 
Mississippi  the  grade  of  56  girls  who  were 
infected  showed  an  average  of  77  out  of  a 
possible  100;  the  grade  of  56  girls,  who 
were  not  infected,  chosen  at  random  was 
89.  Of  these  56  infected  girls,  17  failed; 
of  the  non-infected  $6,  only  two  failed. 

A  hint  of  the  part  that  intestinal  para- 
sites play  in  tropical  countries  is  given  by 
this  record  of  the  Bilibid  prison,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  death-rate  under 
lay  management  was  238  per  1,000;  under 
the  Bureau  of  Health  after  the  American 


THEIR  NEW  HOME 

SIX  MONTHS  AFTER  TREATMENT  THIS  HOUSE  WAS 
BUILT    BY     THE    SAME    FA.MILY    WHO    NOW  WORK 
HOPEFULLY  AND  SEND  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL 
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occupation  it  fell  to  70  per  1.000;  and 
there  it  halted  till  the  prisoners  were  ex- 
amined and  treated  for  intestinal  parasites 
(52  percent,  of  them  had  hookworm),  and 
then  the  death-rate  fell  to  1 3  per  i  ,000, 

It  is  practically  certain,  by  the  way, 
that  many  of  the  deaths  in  Andersonville 
prison  during  the  Civil  War  were  caused 
by  hookworm  disease.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  prisoners  lived  were 
ideal  for  its  worst  forms  and  effects. 

A  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  calcu- 
late the  economic  loss  caused  by  the 


A  physician  in  Ecuador,  a  Dr.  Parker, 
has  reported  that  on  a  large  cocoa 
plantation  that  he  visited  not  more  than 
33  per  cent,  of  normal  efficiency  was 
possible  in  the  work  of  the  300  laborers. 
On  one  estate  in  British  Guiana  the 
manager  reported  that  the  productive 
value  of  the  men  was  increascid  100  per 
cent,  by  treatment  for  hookworm  disease, 
in  the  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Rose  asks 
in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Commission, 
"What  must  be  the  economic  significance 
of  this  disease  for  India  with  its  300 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO  HEALTH 

DRIVING  NINETfcEN  MILES  TO  VISIT  THE  TENT-DISPENSARY  AT  FAIR  BLUFF.  N.  C,  SET  UP  BY  DR.  PRIDGEN, 

WHO  TREATED  4 12  CASES  IN  ONE  DAY 


disease.  Dr.  Gunn,  an  inspector  for  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health,  tells 
of  a  mine  where  300  laborers  were  em- 
ployed, of  whom  half  were  infected.  The 
loss  of  efficiency  was  calculated  by  the 
owners  at  $20,000  a  year.  In  Porto  Rico 
"the  disease  has  reduced  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  labor  on  the  coffee  planta- 
tions to  50  per  cent,  of  normal  efficiency, 
in  some  cases  to  35  per  cent."  In  other 
words  it  requires  two  hookworm  victims 
and  sometimes  three  to  do  the  work  that 
one  well  man  would  do. 


millions  of  people  and  from  60  to  80  per 
cent,  of  them  infected?"  One  can  only 
guess  at  the  economic  gain  in  our  Southern 
states  by  the  eradication  of  this  disease. 
In  almost  every  rural  community  a  small 
or  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  too 
sick  to  be  of  any  economic  value  or  of 
more  than  one  third  or  one  half  the  normal 
value;  and  they  retard  to  a  degree  the 
gait  and  habit  of  all  the  rest. 

But  the  curing  of  present  victims, 
important  as  that  is,  is.  after  all,  only  the 
first  step  in  the  work  and  introductory 
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to  the  larger  task  of  educating  the  whole 
people  into  such  sanitary  habits  as  will 
eradicate  the  disease  and  prevent  its 
recurrence.  The  time  must  come  when 
public  opinion  will  compel  the  enactment 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws  that  will 
make  the  disease  impossible.  For  it  is  a 
task  that  nothing  but  vigorous  local 
government  enforced  by  vigorous  public 
opinion  can  do. 

In  a  word,  this  organization  and  agita- 
tion and  education  must  result  in  the 
sanitation  of  all  rural  life  south  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers;  and  that 
will  make  a  chapter  in  the  education  of  a 
people  such  as  cannot  yet  be  found  in 
human  history.  The  main  machinery 
must  be  an  efficient  county  health  officer, 
who  must  have  a  vigorous  sanitary  police 
force. 

This  same  sanitary  training  will  be  as 
effective  against  typhoid  and  malaria  and 
many  other  diseases  as  if  it  were  directed 
especially  against  them. 

And  it  requires  no  great  discernment 
to  see  the  revolutionary  effect  that  all 
this  health-work  is  having  and  will  in  an 
increasing  degree  continue  to  have  on 
what  we  call  Education.   Under  its  in- 


AN  INFECTED  FAMILY 
A  TYPICAL  CROUP  OF  HOOKWORM  PEOPLE 


A  PROPAGANDIST  OF  HEALTH 

WILLIAM  CLAY,  A  RURAL  MAIL  CARRIER.  WHO, 
ON  HIS  LONG  ROUTES,  SPREAD  THE  HOPE  OF 
HEALING  TO  THE  BY-PLACES  IN  HIS  COUNTY 


fluence  the  schools  are  fast  changing  their 
aims  and  methods  —  both  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  their  teaching.  The  health- 
bulletins  and  such  like  literature  that  have 
already  been  put  out  by  the  school  authori- 
ties show  the  wholly  changed  point  of 
view  of  the  task  of  the  school-mistress.  I 
have  before  me  a  report  of  a  most  amusing 
but  very  earnest  public  debate  between 
two  teams  of  girls  in  a  Mississippi  high 
school  on  the  question,  "Which  is  the  more 
dangerous,  the  hookworm  or  the  fly?" 
Here  is  a  "quiz"  that  was  given  to  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school  at  Dunnsville,  Va: 

1.  To  what  Is  the  hookworm  disease  due? 
Describe  the  worm. 

2.  What  are  the  symptoms? 

3.  How  is  the  disease  spread? 

4.  Give  the  life  history  of  the  hookworm  from 
the  time  the  egg  is  laid  until  the  worm  is  back 
in  the  intestine. 

5.  Can  the  disease  be  cured?  Which  is 
better,  cure  or  prevention? 

6.  How  can  it  be  prevented? 

7.  Suppose  you  had  charge  of  a  hookworm 
patient,  describe  your  treatment  and  pre- 
cautions. 
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8.  What  can  school-children  do  to  eradicate 
the  disease  in  Essex  County? 

With  this  as  a  part  of  public  school  work 
for  boys  and  girls,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  call  the  disease  a  blessing;  for  what 
else  could  have  brought  the  old  "educa- 
tion" on  such  a  long  journey  toward 
common  sense?  Of  course  it  will  not  stop 
with  this  particular  subject.  It  will  deal 
more  and  more  with  the  kinds  of  subjects 
that  have  to  do  with  healthful  living  here 
and  now.  How  whimsical  Fate  is,  that 
we  should  be  mightily  helped  to  the  right 


reports  of  Dr.  Bailey  K.  Ashford  and  Dr. 
Pedro  G.  Igaravidez  are  important  and 
interesting  for  their  historical  as  well  as 
for  their  medical  value. 

The  Commission  under  Mr.  Rose's 
secretaryship  has  made  an  inquiry  about 
the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  other 
lands.  Practically  every  country  between 
36  degrees  north  latitude  and  30  degrees 
south  is  infected,  and  infection  is  found  in 
the  mines  of  countries  north  of  the  36 
degrees  parallel,  such  as  Wales,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Franoe. 


 »- 


ONE  OF  THE  TRAVELING  HOSPITAL  DISPENSARIES 

OF  WHICH  THE  PHYSICIANS  AND  THE  MICROSCOPIST5,    AFTER    ADVERTISING   THE    DATES   OF  THEIR  VISITS, 

MAKE  WEEKLY  CIRCUITS  TO  GIVE  FREE  TREATMENTS 


kind  of  country  schools  in  the  United 
States  by  an  intestinal  parasite  that 
poisoned  the  Pharaohs! 

Before  this  campaign  was  begun  in  the 
Southern  states,  the  Government  in  Porto 
Rico  attacked  the  same  problem  there. 
Our  medical  and  sanitary  work  in  that 
island  is  as  humane  and  creditable  a 
chapter  in  beneficent  government  as  you 
will  find  in  history.  The  population  is 
recovering  its  economic  efficiency  and  its 
normal  mental  and  moral  qualities.  The 


The  countries  that  have  surface  infection, 
including  the  United  States,  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  about  940  millions.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  globe  is  i  ,600  millions.  A 
good  deal  more  than  half,  therefore,  live 
in  the  area  of  hookworm  infection. 

This  parasite  has  been  preying  on  man 
perhaps  for  thousands  of  years.  A  papyrus 
written  3,460  years  ago  contains  a  de- 
scription of  a  disease  in  Egypt  which  many 
physicians  declare  is  the  hookworm  dis- 
ease: it  describes  it  too  accurately  to  be 
anything  else.    In  recent  times  it  was 
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observed  in  Egypt  first  in  1833,  but  the 
first  recorded  treatment  was  made  in  1887. 

The  degree  of  infection  differs.  In 
Porto  Rico  it  was  estimated  at  the  time 
of  the  American  occupation  at  fully  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  They  were 
almost  wholly  an  anemic  people,  physi- 
cally and  economically  well-nigh  worthless. 
In  Colombia  90  per  cent,  of  the  f)eople 
who  live  below  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet 
have  the  disease;  50  per  cent,  of  all  in 
British  Guiana;  90  per  cent,  in  Dutch 
Guiana;  in  Egypt,  50  per  cent,  of  the 


Rome,  it  is  very  certain  that  hookworm 
disease  has  played  a  part  in  ^  Asiatic 
history.  The  anemic  condition  of  millions 
of  people,  century  after  centur>',  has  pro- 
foundly affected  their  economic  life,  their 
intellectual  qualities,  their  social  habits 
and  ideals,  and  their  religion:  of  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  relation  between 
the  hookworm  and  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana 
is  too  probable  to  be  regarded  as  fanciful. 
In  these  facts,  there  is  material  for  the 
rewriting  of  the  history  of  most  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  nations.    More  import- 


A  PRELIMINARY  TO  THE  WORK  OF  HEALING 
MICROSCOPISTS  (at  THE   SMALL   TABLE  AT  THE  RICHT)  EXAMINING  SPF.CIMnNS  FOR   THE    COUNTRY  FOLK. 
IN  SUCH  CATHbRINCS.  NbARLY   lOO  PER  CENT.  OF  THE   PEOPLE  ARE  INFtCTtU  WITH  HOOKWORM  DISEASE. 


laboring  population ;  in  Ceylon,  90  per  cent. ; 
in  the  whole  of  India  with  its  population 
of  300  millions,  from  60  to  80  per  cent. — 
or  more  than  200,000,000.  The  disease  ap)- 
peared  in  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  during  its 
construction  and  was  carried  into  the  mines 
of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Hun- 
gary, Belgium.  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
have  eradicated  it  or  have  it  well  under  con- 
trol and  France  has  it  well  in  hand.  But  in 
these  countries  it  exists  only  in  mines. 

Whether  or  not  malaria  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Greece  and 


ant  than  the  effect  on  the  past  is  the 
certainty  of  a  possible  regeneration  of 
these  vast  populations  in  the  future. 

An  American  who  closely  observed  the 
people  in  the  Orinoco  region  of  Venezuela 
has  written  to  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary 
Commission  this  opinion: 

Venezuela  is  a  country  of  rnarvelous  and 
limitless  natural  resources.  If  the  hookworm 
can  be  abolished  and  these  listless,  lifeless, 
almost  worthless  people,  who  are  in  this  con- 
dition because  of  disease,  can  be  transformed 
as  a  >  oung  man  was  whom  I  saw  restored  there 
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by  an  English  physician,  into  vigorous,  red- 
blooded,  mentally  alive  people,  their  economic 
efficiency  can  be  increased  a  thousandfold  and 
the  country  can  be  started  on  a  career  of  de- 
velopment which  will  make  it  a  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  world. 

Poorly  nourished  brains  are  the  natural 
breeding  places  for  wild  ideas.  1  believe  that 
the  eradication  of  the  hookworm  will  do  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  banish  the  chronic 
state  of  revolution  from  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  and  allow  these  countries  to  attain 
the  prosperity  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
reason  of  their  natural  resources. 


ease  in  some  other  country  similar  to  this 
organization  in  the  Southern  states.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  money  could 
be  better  used  than  thus  to  clean  up  the 
world  for  a  more  efficient  and  wholesome 
life.  The  conquest  of  yellow  fever,  of 
malaiia,  of  typhoid,  and  now  of  hook- 
worm disease  (for  we  have  the  knowledge 
to  accomplish  all  this)  will  mean  the 
re-making  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
peoples  and  the  bringing  of  their  lands 
into  the  use  of  civilization  as  fast  as  their 
products  are  needed.   This  will  be  one 


THE  HOOKWORM  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR,  IQM 

ONE    OF   THE    MANY    EFFECTIVE    METHODS   OF    DEMONSTRATION    USED    BY  THE    ROCKEFELLER  SANITARY 

COMMISSION  IN  THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  HOOKWORM  DISEASE 


The  work  of  this  Sanitary  Commission, 
therefore,  together  with  the  work  done  in 
Porto  Rico,  is  waking  up  all  efficient  govern- 
ments to  the  seriousness  of  this  disease. 

The  British  Government,  for  example, 
is  working  at  it  in  Ceylon  and  is  consider- 
ing what  may  be  done  for  its  eradication 
in  India.  It  is  understood,  too,  that  when 
Congress  shall  grant  a  Federal  charter 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  fund  of  loo 
million  dollars  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller for  the  betterment  of  human  life, 
a  part  of  the  income  may  at  once  be  used 
to  organize  a  campaign  against  this  dis- 


of  the  longest  steps  taken  in  advancing 
the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  debt  we  owe  to  such  scientific  investi- 
gators as  Reed  (who,  with  others,  proved 
that  a  mosquito  is  the  carrier  of  yellow 
fever)  and  Ross  (who,  with  others,  proved 
that  another  mosquito  is  the  carrier  of 
malaria)  and  Ashford,  whose  work  in  Porto 
Rico  opened  the  way  to  Stiles's  discovery 
of  the  hookworm  in  our  Southern  states. 
By  these  discoveries  incalculable  lives  will 
be  saved  and  the  wealth  of  the  world  will 
be  increased  beyond  computation. 


Cc 


rHE  COTTON  FARMER  IS  PARTICULARLY  THE  VICTIM  OF  A  VICIOUS  CREDIT  SYSTEM  IN  WHICH  THE  FINAN 

CIALLY  POORLY  EQUIPPED  COUNTRY  STORES  OFFER  A   LIMITED  CREDIT  AT  A   RUINOUS  RATE 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  FARMING 

FIRST  ARTICLE  IN  A  SERIES 

THE  tJlGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

AN  UNDUE    INTEREST  TAX  OF  210  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  ON  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER — WHY   THE  LITTLE    FARMER   OF   GERMANY    AND    FRANCE  GETS 
MOWEY  AT  LESS  THAN  5  PER  CENT.  WHILE  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  PAYS 
:  8J  PER   CENT.— WHAT    ARE   WET/CfOING   TO    DO   ABOUT  IT? 

B.  F.  YOAKUM 

(caAiaUAM  or  THE  BOARD  Or  OnECTORS,  ST.  LOUia  AMD  SAN  FRANCISCO  RAILROAD) 


ALL  economists  agree  that  to- 
day, in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  every  other  country 
where  civilization  has  become 
complex,  the  greatest  problem 
before  the  administration  and  the  greatest 
task  before  the  individual  is  to  stop  the 
long-continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Food  and  clothing,  the  fundamentals  of 
life,  cost  more  and  more  each  year.  Men 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  relatively 
prosperous  on  limited  incomcs  find  them- 
selves to-day  unablo^  tqf  maiiitoin  even 
the  decencies,  let  alone  the  luxuries,  of 
modern  life. 

The  purchasing  jx)wer  of  the  American 
dollar  has  shrunk  too  fast  and  too  far. 
Taking  the  purchasing  power  of  an  Ameri- 
can silver  dollar  in  1897  as  100  cents,  the 
same  dollar  to-day,  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  necessities  of  life,  would  buy 
only  about  69  cents'  worth.  Our  dollar 
has  dwindled  in  its  usefulness.  Wages 
and  income  of  the  farm,  have  advanced 
to  some  extent;  but  they  have  not  kept 


pace  with  the  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  this  simple  fact  that  undeHics 
nearly  all  the  disturbing  phenomena  of  an 
era  full  of  disturbances.  It  is  this  that 
makes  labor  restless  and  restive,  and 
drives  it  into  the  hands  of  theorists  and 
false  leaders.  A  strike  of  laborers  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  settled 
by  granting  the  demands  of  the  men. 
The  owners-of  the  mines,  in  turn,  demand  a 
higher  price  for  the  coal  to  meet  the  rise 
in  wages.  This  new  rise  in  the  price  of 
coal  is  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  last  straw 
which  breaks  the  camel's  back.  It  be- 
comes an  excuse  for  demands  for  higher 
wages  in  half  a  hundred  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard  region. 
So  it  spreads  in  a  series  of  concentric 
circles,  each  item  in  the  rising  cost  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  discontent 
and  clamor  for  still  other  expansion  in  the 
expense  of  doing  business. 

Going  on  from  the  strictly  laboring  class. 
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it  is  this  continuous  advance  in  the  cost  of  that  army  of  revolt  that  hangs  upon 

of  living  that  is  building  up  in  the  world  the  outskirts  of  every  army  of  reform, 

at  large  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  estab-  it  is  the  exorbitant  cost  of  the  necessities 

lished   usages.  .    I   do  not   believe  all  of  life. 

established  usages  are  good,  nor  do  I       Economists  have  traced  our  troubles 

believe  that  many  of  our  methods  are  the  to  the  expanding  flood  of  gold,  to  the 

best  for  civilization.    I  would  go  forward,  increasing  velocity  of  money  in  circulation. 


GOOD  SECURITY  FOR  A   BANK  LOAN 
THESE  COPPER  INGOTS  ARE  ACCEPTABLE  PLEDGES  FOR   BORROWED  MONEY  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  THE  PRODUCT 

OF  AN  ORGANIZED  INDUSTRY 


even  though  against  established  tradition. 
Yet  1  cannot  believe  that  the  rapid  and 
headlong  march  of  Socialism  throughout 
the  world  is  wholly  an  orderly  advance. 
If  there  is  one  item  more  than  any  other 
than  contributes  to  the  building  up  of 
the  Socialist  proletariat  and  to  the  swelling 


to  the  changes  wrought  by  quicker  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  to  many  other 
minor  items.  These  underlying  causes 
are  not  matters  that  require  cure,  or  that 
are  capable  of  cure.  Ihey  are  world- 
wide influences,  rather  than  purely  Ameri- 
can influences.    If  these  causes  alone 
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NOT  GOOD  AT  THE  BANK 

BALED  ALFALFA  HAY.  THOUGH  OF  CORRESPONOINC  VALUE  AND  OF  WIDER  MARKETABILITY  THAN  TXE  COPPER 
INGOTS,  IS  NOT  A  UNIVERSAL  SECURITY.     IT  IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  AN  UNORGANIZED  INDUSTRY 


were  to  be  considered,  we  should  not 
face  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  value  of 
a  dollar  that  has  shrunk  to  70  cents,  but 
rather  the  problem  of  a  dollar  that  has 
shrunk  to  about  80  cents  as  has  been  the 
case  in  many  other  countries. 

Here  is  the  American  problem.  While 
our  American  dollar  has  been  dwindling 
from  100  cents  to  less  than  70  cents  in 
its  purchasing  value,  the  Englishman's 
dollar  has  shrunk  only  from  100  cents  to 
78,  and  the  German  dollar  has  shrunk 
still  less.  Our  task,  therefore,  is  to  deal 
with  the  excessive  contraction  of  our 
dollar  rather  than  with  the  world-wide 
loss  of  purchasing  power. 


All  men  who  give  this  subject  earnest 
thought  must  come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  there  are  in  the  political, 
national  and  economic  make-up  of  this 
country  many  errors  and  omissions  that 
are  directly  contributory  to  the  excessive 
cost  of  living  in  America,  and  which,  once 
they  become  known  to  all  men,  can  and 
will  be  remedied.  It  is  with  these  mat- 
ters that  I  intend  to  deal.  Even  in  this 
field  of  constructive  suggestion,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  such  matters  as  have 
come  directly  within  my  observation  and 
experience  as  a  business  man  associated 
with  a  railroad  system  lying,  for  the  most 
part,  within  the  confines  of  the  agricultural 


A  TYPICALLY  HANDICAPPED  AGRICULTURAL  ENTERPRISE 

IF  THIS   SMALL  STEAM    PLANT  WERE   SAWING  WOOD   INSTEAD  OF   THRESHING    BEANS    IT  WOULD  BE  MUCH 
EASIER  FOR  ITS  OWNER  TO  GET  WORKING  CAPITAL  THAN  IT  IS 
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section  of  the  United  States.  Here  we 
have  encountered,  at  every  turn,  certain 
clearly  defined  tendencies  and  facts  which 
have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  this 


ducers  of  the  country  because  of  inade- 
quate money-lending  facilities  in  this 
country. 

Second,  the  excessive  cost  of  selling 


problem  of  the  cost  of  living  and  which  and  delivering  the  products  of  the  soil 

should  be,  and  must  be,  corrected  if  we  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer's  table, 

are  to  escape  an  adjustment  both  long-  Third,  the  excessive  and  extravagant 

protracted  and  painful.  cost  of  carrying  the  products  of  the  soil 


CHEAP  AND  READY  MONEY  FOR  THE  GERMAN  FARMER 

THE  OWNER   OF  THIS   LITTLE   GERMAN   GARDEN,  WHICH  IS   PKOBAHLY   LESS  THAN  AN  ACRE   IN  SIZE,  CAN 
BORROW  MONEY  WHENEVER  HE  NEEDS  IT  AT   LhSb  THAN  5   PER  CENT. 


Of  all  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  that  have  come  directly  under  my 
observation  and  that  have  forced  them- 
selves into  my  problems  as  a  railroad  man, 
these  are  the  paramount  causes: 

First,  the  excessive  burden  of  interest 
charges  laid  upon  the  agricultural  pro- 


from  the  farm  to  the  railroad,  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  public  highways  are  far 
behind  the  highways  of  every  other 
agricultural  country. 

Fourth,  the  urgent  need  for  more  and 
better  railroads. 

1  intend  to  take  up  these  items  in  detail. 
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and  to  show,  as  well  as  one  may  with  such    first  of  our  agricultural  problems.  When 


data  as  we  have,  the  cost  of  these  defic- 
iencies, the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in 
other  lands  to  eliminate  them,  and  the 
steps  that  we,  in  turn,  must  take  to  that 
same  end. 

In  other  words,  I  would  outline  what 


I  make  that  statement  1  am  not  thinking 
of  the  bonanza  farmer,  or  of  the  owner 
of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  highly  developed 
and  carefully  cultivated  land.  He  bor- 
rows on  a  business  basis.  Often  the  large 
planter  borrows  to  meet  his  current  needs 


Krom  fclrrroiffaph,  iii(»>rl|;ht,  i'/'4.       IHJcixmukI  \  ('mlrrwood,  N«w  York 

UNCERTAIN  MONEY  AT  HIGH  RATES  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

THE  OWNER  OF  THIS  WESTERN  KANCH  CANNOT  GET  MONEY  WITH  THE  CERTAINTY  THAT  THE  LITTLE  GERMAN 
CAN.  AND  WHEN  HE  DOES  HE  MAY  HAVE  TO  PAY  8  PER  CENT.  OR  MORE  FOR  IT 


can  be  done  in  a  constructive  way  to 
cut  off  these  excessive  taxes  upon  the 
consumers  of  the  country  for,  after  all, 
every  excessive  burden  laid  upon  the 
producer  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  buyer 
of  the  producer's  products. 

Cheaper  money  for  the  farmer  is  the 


from  a  couple  of  nearby  banks  in  which 
he  owns  large  interests.  His  business  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity, or  the  reverse,  of  the  average 
American  farmer.  His  problems  are  as 
different  from  the  troubles  of  the  average 
farmer  as  are  the  troubles  of  the  United 
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THE  FARMER  VS.  THE  MILL  OWNER  AS  A  BORROWER 

THE  GROWER  CAN  USUALLY  GET  A  LOAN  AT  A  HIGH  RATE  UPON  WOOL  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT,  BUT  THE  MILL 
THAT  BUYS  IT  CAN  MUCH  MORE  CERTAINLY  GET  A  LOAN  UPON  THE  SAME  WOOL  AT  A  MUCH  LOWER  RATE 


States  Steel  Corporation  from  the  trials  of 
the  local  foundry  in  a  cross-roads  town. 

After  all,  when  you  come  to  talk  of 
agricultural  borrowing,  you  have  to  come 
down  to  talk  in  terms  of  the  "one-bale 
farm."  The  farm  of  80  to  1 60  acres, 
tilled  and  worked  to  its  limit,  is  the  real 
agricultural  unit.    The  foundations  of  a 


permanent  agriculture  in  any  country 
are  laid  only  when  the  land  is  made  to 
support  as  many  families,  owning  their 
own  land,  as  the  land  can  properly  support. 
Therefore,  the  fundamental  question  in 
farm  money  is  the  question  whether  the 
individual  farmer,  owning  and  operating 
his  own  land,  is  supplied  with  ample 


THE  VALUABLE  PRODUCT  OF  A  FINANCLALLY  UNRECOGNIZED  INDUSTRY 

POTATOES  READY  FOR  MARKET — A  STAPLE  COMMODITY,  SALABLE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD,  BUT  DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST,  LIKE  ALL  OTHER  AMERICAN  PRODUCE,  BY  OUR  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM 
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capital  at  reasonable  rates  or  whether  he  current  debt  of  about  the  same  amount 

is  stinted  in  capital  and  gouged  in  his  outstanding  against  it. 

interest  account.  I  he  rate  of  interest  paid  on  this  tre- 

Let  us  get  down  to  figures  taken  from  mendous  volume  of  borrowed  capital  is, 

the  best  data  available.    '!  hey  have  been  according  to  the  best  estimates  I  can  find, 

made  by  drawing  upon  the  government  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  per  annum, 

census  reports  covering  property  operated  The  actual  rate  of  interest  itself  is  only 

by  its  owners,  and  by  collecting  opinions  a  part  of  the  burden  of  borrowing.    To  it 

from  the  well  informed.    By  my  estimate,  must  be  added  the  constant  drain  of  re- 


RICHLY   PROFITABLE  BUT  HARD  TO  FINANCE 

ACRES  OF  APRICOTS,  DRIED  FOR   THE  TRADE.  MAKE  A   VALUABLE   PROPERTY   BUT  ALSO  A   HARD  BUSINESS 

TO  CARRY  ON 


prepared  in  this  way.  the  American  farmer 
is  indebted  to-day  in  these  amounts: 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER'S  DEBTS 

Farm  mortgages  on  land  oper- 
ated by  owners  —  United 
States  Census  figures 

Mortgages  on  tenant  farms,  at 
same  rate  per  acre  as  above, 
estimates  

Average  amount  of  current 
loans  to  farmers,  on  account 
of  crops,  chattels,  etc. 


$1,726,000,000 


1.320,000.000 


3,000.000.000 


$6,046,000,000 

This  estimate  shows  that  the  farmer's 
debt  is  about  half  on  account  of  fixed 
capital  —  mostly  mortgage  loans  —  and 
half  on  account  of  current  loans.  The 
total  number  of  farms  in  the  country  is 
about  6,000.000.  Therefore,  the  average 
farm  has  a  mortgage  debt  of  $500  and  a 


newals  for  mortgages  on  farms,  of  loans, 
fees  for  recording  mortgages,  and  other 
loans  to  farmers,  most  of  which  are  made 
on  short  term,  and  commission  fees  and 
compulsory  insurance  on  renewals.  From 
all  1  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the 
best  available  sources,  I  estimate  that  an 
average  rate  paid  by  our  farmers  is  8J 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  full  cost  paid  on  farm 
money  used  in  the  financing  and  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 

The  annual  interest  bill,  therefore,  paid 
by  the  fanners,  is  about  510  million  dollars. 
The  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States  as  of  December  1,  191 1, 
farm  value,  was  543  million  dollars. 
Practically,  the  interest  account  of  the 
farmers  ate  up  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the 
entire  country. 

If  this  average  rate  of  8J  per  cent,  be 
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fair  and  just  and  reasonable,  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  it.  At  any  rate,  all  admit 
that,  even  if  it  be  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able, the  blame  for  it  should  not  be  laid 
upon  the  banking  fraternity,  as  they  are 
only  following  old  established  customs. 
If  it  is  wrong,  it  should  have  been  remedied 
years  ago  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  those  they  send  to  Congress  and 
elect  President  of  the  United  States.  If 
it  is  wrong  it  is  the  farmers  themselves 
who  must  take  steps  to  remedy  it. 


around  6  per  cent.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  interest  rates  on  fixed 
forms  of  capital  are  high,  hundreds  of 
relatively  small  and  unimportant  indus- 
trial plants  borrow  money  at  a  gross 
rate  not  over  6|  per  cent.  The  companies 
manufacturing  for  farmers'  consumption 
raise  what  money  they  need  at  not  much 
more  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  manufacturer  borrows  against  his 
piles  of  textile  goods,  of  copper  ingots,  of 
steel  bars,  of  lumber  stored  at  the  saw 


A  GOOD  FARM  BUT  POOR  SECURITY 

A   SMALL   FARM  —  A  TYPE.     THE    FUNDAMENTAL  WEALTH    PRODUCER   OF   THE   COUNTRY    IS   GIVEN  POORER 
SERVICE   BY  OUR  BANKS  THAN  ALMOST  ANY  OTHER  MAN  IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


Let  us  see  by  comparison  with  other 
borrowing  rates  in  this  country  if  a  re- 
markable discrepancy  may  be  observed. 
In  normal  times,  it  is  only  a  decrepit  or 
unsound  sort  of  factory  that  has  to  pay 
such  a  rate  as  that  for  money.  Manu- 
facturers usually  borrow,  for  capital  ac- 
count, on  long  term  bonds  and  mortgage, 
and  if  the  times  are  right  the  average 
fairly  successful  manufacturing  company 
can  get  its  needed  capital  at  a  gross  rate 


mills,  and  almost  any  sort  of  manufactured 
products,  at  a  rate  not  much  more  than  half 
the  rate  charged  against  the  farmer,  with 
his  best  of  collateral  in  the  shape  of  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  other  products. 

No  thinking  man,  looking  the  facts 
fairly  in  the  face,  believes  that  the  rate  to 
the  farmers  is  a  just  and  reasonable 
interest  rate.  He  pays  far  too  much, 
both  for  the  money  he  gets  on  mortgage 
and  for  the  money  he  borrows  to  make 
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his  crop.  He  has  the  finest  security  for 
current  loans  there  is  in  the  world,  namely, 
products  that  go  into  immediate  con- 
sumption and  that  sell,  in  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  every  hour  of  the  day;  yet 
he  pays  a  rate  double  the  rate  paid  by 
manufacturers  of  industrial  products  that 
have  to  be  marketed  with  great  skill,  often 
on  a  treacherous  and  delicate  market. 
No  one  contends  that  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  women's  dress  goods  is  as  good 


To  obtain  a  definite  basis  upon  which 
to  judge  the  fairness  of  a  rate  of  interest, 
however,  is  not  to  compare  it  with  the 
rates  charged  in  other  lines  of  industry 
and  commerce  on  loans  secured  by  dif- 
ferent products,  but  to  compare  it  with 
the  rate  charged  upon  the  same  class  of 
security  in  other  lands  where  such  security 
is  pledged.  For  instance,  while  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  little  manu- 
facturer can  borrow  on  his  plant  at  6 


AN  ORGANIZED  FARM  BUSINESS  AND  GOOD  SECURITY 

THE  BONANZA  FARMERS  WHO  OPtRATE  ON  THE   SCALE  OF  LARGE  CORPORATIONS  CAN  GET  MONEY  READILY 

ON  THEIR  PROPERTY 


collateral,  from  a  standpoint  of  market- 
ability, solidity  of  value,  or  freedom  from 
depreciation,  as  an  equal  value  in  wheat, 
or  com.  or  cotton.  The  only  reason  is 
that  the  borrower  in  the  one  case  is  a 
merchant  or  a  manufacturer  —  a  member 
of  an  organized  trade  —  while  the  bor- 
rower in  the  other  case  is  a  farmer,  a 
man  who  works  by  himself  and  buys  and 
sells  and  borrows  on  his  own  hook,  under 
an  unorganized  custom. 


per  cent.,  while  the  farmer  borrows  on  his 
farm  at  8^  per  cent.,  it  is  more  enlighten- 
ing to  study  the  rates  charged  in  other 
countries  on  farm  mortgages,  and  to  draw 
conclusions  by  comparison.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  in  productive  power, 
in  character,  and  in  ability,  the  American 
farmers,  as  a  class,  are  equal  to  the  farmers 
of  any  other  land.  Broadly  speaking, 
therefore,  there  is  no  good  economic 
reason  why,  having  equal  assets  and  equal 
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character,  they  should  not  borrow  on 
mortgage  and  growing  crops  at  as  good  a 
rate  of  interest  as  the  farmers  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Having  this  premise  in  mind,  let  us  go 
on  to  discover  what  the  farmers  of  other 
countries,  as  advanced  in  civilization 
as  the  United  States,  pay  for  their 
money  borrowed  on  mortgage  and  for 
their  temporary  demands. 

Germany  is,  in  a  ^nse,  an  agricultural 
nation.  For  many  generations  its  fields 
have  been  tilled  by  farmers  operating 
mostly  small  farms  and  cultivating  them 
extensively,  A  generation  ago,  the  Ger- 
man farmer  was  a  very  pocjr  man,  perhaps 
next,  as  a  class,  in  the  scale  of  poverty, 
to  the  men  who  live  in  the  city  slums. 
Nowadays,  on  the  contrary,  the  small 


German  farmer  is  a  prosperous  citizen, 
with  money  in  the  bank,  and  with  amp/e 
credit  to  carry  on  all  the  activities  of 
which  he  is  capable.    He  is  not.  however, 
so  large  and  important  an  individual  as 
the  average  American  farmer. 

Lxjoking  first  into  the  rate  that  he  pays 
on  mone>'  borrowed  on  mortgage,  »«? 
find  that  he  borrows  from  an  association 
of  land  credit,  organized  under  its  class 
name,    Landschaften,  or  Rittcrschaften. 
Under  these  systems  the  farmers,  in  a 
certain  territory,  form  into  cooperative 
societies,  syndicating  their  farm  lands 
under  negotiable  bonds  which  are  offered 
jointly  as  security  for  the  credit  they  need. 
The  individual  then  borrows  from  this 
cooperative  society.    It  is  just  as  though 
all  the  small  farms  in  a  Texas  countv,  no 
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one  of  which  is  more  than  160  acres^  were 

pooled  into  one  great  society  vvhicli 
borrowed  on  a  single  bond  against  all 
this  property,  and  then  lent  lo  any 
individual  fanners  forming  this  pool  as 
they  needed  money  on  mortgage.  This 
system  has  been  in  [general  use  in  Ger- 
many for  more  than  140  >  ears  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  experiment. 

Th^  German  fanners  obtain  the  money 
that  they  need  on  mortgage  at  a  rate 
never  exceeding  5  per  cent,  gross  and 
averaging  around  4.40  per  cent.  This 
includes  all  charges  and  cost  and  is  the 
gross  rate  that  corresponds  with  our  gross 
rate  in  this  country  of  about  8|  per  cent.  ' 

In  Paris,  there  is  a  great  institution 
called  the  Credit  Foncicr,  which  really 
makes  the  rate  on  farm  mortgage  loans 
in  France.  This  company  was  estab- 
lished-in  lS^2,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  carried  on  its  work  without 
interruption  from  panic,  war,  or  any  other 
cause.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
the  society,  the  nation  was  at  war  and  the 
system  of  titles  in  the  country  was  so  weak 
as  to  seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  carry 
on,  with  nn\'  riegree  of  success,  a  large 
central  Icnduig  society.  The  society  started 
with  Government  support*  but  has  not 
since  needed  Government  help,  and  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  loans  to  the  petjple 
have  totaled  more  than  2  billion  dollars. 

The  amount  lent  by  this  iuciety  is 
generally  one  half  of  the  appraised  valua- 
tion. Ihe  interest  rate  varies  but  is 
:i!v  ays  less  than  s  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  4  ',0  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  Frencii  larniers  are  getting  money  at 
one  half  the  rate  of  interest  the  American 
farmer  pays.  The  loans,  moreover,  are 
made  from  ten  to  seventy-five  \ears. 
and  are  retired  in  very  small  instal- 
ments year  by  year.  If  a  farmer  prefers, 
however,  he  may  borrow  on  short  time 
loans  running  from  one  to  nine  years 
without  paying  off  any  of  the  principal 
year  h\  \car.  If  a  farmer  wishes  to  build 
on  his  land,  he  can  obtain  through  the 
Credit  Foncier  a  mortgage  credit  based 
on  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  iHlilding 
to  be  put  up.  1  his  is  temporary  accom- 
modation, and  when  the  building  is  com- 
pleted, its  cost  can  be  added  to  the  loan. 


Here  are  two  old,  tried,  and  successful 

s>stems  for  the  lending  of  money  to 
farmers  on  mortgage  which  have  resulted, 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  in  the  lending 
of  Inllions  of  ddlars  of  money  to  farm- 
ers with  practically  no  losses  to  either 
lenders  or  borrowers,  and  the  average 
rates  of  interest  not  more  than  half  the 
average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  American 
farmers. 

It  would  be  possible  to  adduce  a  dozen 

other,  more  or  less,  similar  systems;  but 
these  two  stand  out  so  promincntlx  in  an>' 
study  of  mortgage  lending  institutions 
that  it  is  enough  to  cite  their  records  and 
their  accomplishments  and  consider  them 
as  ilk:- tr:it  ions  of  maximum  efficiency 
and  minimum  cost  in  providing  mortgage 
money  to  a  farming  nation.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  money  in  the  German 
system  is  raised  by  making  a  bond  on  the 
joint  .a  <ets  of  all  the  farmers  in  a  certain 
community.  In  the  French  system,  the 
money  is  raised  from  the  people  by  issuing 
the  bonds  or  debentures  of  the  Credit 
Foncier  itself  in  convenient  units  for 
private  investment,  with  the  result  that 
the  investors  of  France  supply  an  abundant 
(loud  of  permanent  capital  to  the  producers 
of  the  nation,  namely,  the  farmers.  These 
two  systems,  while  different  in  detail,  are 
similar  in  principle.  They  give  to  the 
individual  investor  the  power  to  buy  a 
divided  interest  in  a  mortgage  on  the  best 
security  in  the  country,  namely,  the 
producing  farm.  In  France  this  sound  • 
and  sensible  principle  has  done  more 
perhaps  than  an\*  one  factor  to  make  the 
whole  nation  a  nation  of  investors.  I  he 
loans  of  the  Credit  Foncier  are  always 
oversubscribed  by  the  public.  I  n  January, 
!()i2,  for  instance,  the  Credit  Foncicr 
offered  for  >ubscription  about  100  milHon 
dollars  of  3  per  cent,  bonds,  in  denomina- 
tions of  )$o  each  and  running  to  seventy 
years.  This  issue  was  ninet^n  times 
oversubscribed.  In  other  words,  there 
was  more  than  i  billion  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  of  French  money  offered  . 
to  the  Credit  Foncier  on  that  date  at  a 
3  per  cent,  rate  of  intmst  for  seventy 
years  to  be  lent  to  farmers  and  communi- 
ties by  that  association. 

It  is  through  evolution  that  the  French 
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have  worked  out  a  perfectly  balanced 
system  whereby  the  lender  of  money 
throughout  the  whole  country  contri- 
butes his  savings  to  meet  the  needs  of 
producers  who  are  also  borrowers.  It 
would  be  possible  to  evolve  a  system  of 
this  sort  in  the  United  States  to  a  state 
of  peifection,  but  it  would  be  slow  in 
reaching  the  standard  which  has  produced 
this  result  in  France.  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  the  day  in  many  years  when  the 
investors  of  the  United  States  will  sub- 
•scribe,  in  a  very  large  amount,  for  the 
bonds  of  a  private  institution,  even 
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though  it  be  under  Government  auspices, 
issued  at  a  3  per  cent,  rate,  and  running 
for  seventy  years.  Ail  that  we  can  hope 
to  do  to  start  with  is  to  evolve  a  S3rsteni 
much  less  perfect  and  less  efficient  than 
the  French  system,  but  infmitelv  more 
efficient  than  our  present  haphazard  sys- 
tem of  farm  financing. 

Having  glanced  at  these  two  monu- 
mental examples  of  efficiency  in  lending 
on  farm  mortgage.  I  would  pass  on  to 
consider  the  other  branch  of  farm  financ- 
ing, namely,  the  borrowing  of  money 
against  current  needs,  to  plant  the  fields, 
to  buy  equipment  to  start  the  farm,  to 
harvest  the  cr6ps,  and  to  cany  the  crops 


when  harvested.  These  necessary  and 
inevitable  functions  of  farm  life  require 
an  average  of  3  Billion  Dollars  of  current 
loans  to  American  farmers  year  by  year. 
We  have  estimated  an  average  rate  of 
8^  per  cent,  as  the  rate  paid  by  American 
farmers  for  this  accommodation.  Let 
us  see  what  is  the  average  rate  paid  by 
German,  French,  and  Italian  fanners 
for  the  same  accommodation. 

In  working  out  the  answer  to  this 
question,  one  encounters  in  Germany,^ 
France,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other* 
countries  on  a  similar  scale,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  illuminating  records 
that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  rural  banks,  so-called.  In  the  German 
Empire,  In  1909,  under  the  purely  rural 
system,  about  13,000  little  country  banks 
did  a  business  of  approximately  i  Billion 
Six  Hundred  Thirty-four  Million  Dollars 
at  an  average  interest  rate  of  less  than 
5  per  cent.  A  very  large  part  of  this 
lending  was  done  on  current  account, 
much  of  it  without  any  security  except 
the  promise  to  pay.  That  is  the  concrete 
statement  of  the  business  as  it  exists  to-day. 

This  RaUfeisen  system  was  not  evolved 
in  a  day.   It  has  been  a  system  of  slow 
and  steady  growth.    It  had  its  inception 
in  pressing  needs  of  a  scattered  agricultural 
population  and  it  has  developed  as  years 
have  passed,  until  to-day  it  can  probably 
be  cited  as  the  most  complete  and  efficient 
system  known  in  the  world  for  the  supply- 
ing of  current  funds  to  the  greatest  pro- 
ducing element  in  the  country,  namely,  the 
small  intensive  farmer.   It  is  more  than 
sixty  years  since  it  was  founded,  and  in 
that  time  there  has  not  been  a  single 
instance  of  a  failure  of  a  Raiffeisen  bank. 
In  other  words,  through  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions, including  one  tremendous  in- 
ternational   war  —  the  Franco-Prussian 
War — these  little  rural  banks  have  gone 
on  performing  their  functions  without 
any  such  period  of  catastrophe  as  is  almost 
invariably  predicted  when  a  new  system 
of  banking  is  launched.    It  is  worth  while, 
therefore  —  inasmuch  as  we  in  the  United 
States  need,  more  than  we  need  any  other 
kind  of  bank,  just  such  a  bank  as  this, 
wliich  will  lend  on  current  loans  at  reason- 
able rates  to  the  small  farmers  of  the 
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country  —  to  summarize  the  stoiy  of  the 

Raiflfeisen  banks  from  their  beginninj?. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
agricultural  regions  of  Germany  had  fallen 
into  a  most  deplorable  condition.  The 
lending  of  money  to  the  agriculturists  had 
been  taken  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  usurers,  who  exacted  exorbitant  in- 
terest, and  the  little  farmers  of  that  land 
paid  rates  of  Interest  that  would  make 
even  the  highest  rates  charged  in  this 
country  today  seem  insignificant.  In- 
evitably agriculture  languished  under  thib 
tremendous  tax.  Thousands  of  rich  little 
farms  that  for  generations  had  supported 
independent  producers  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  former  owners  under 
foreclosure  of  burdensome  debts.  Famine 
followed  very  naturally;  for  to  overburden 
the  farming  class,  either  in  Germany  or 
in  any  other  country,  is  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  prosperity. 

Out  of  the  famine  and  misery  came  a 
new  order  of  things  in  Germany,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  agricultural  r^ions  of 
Europe  in  which  small  farmers  hold  their 
fields  in  subju^iation.  Here  was  founded 
an  institution  that  in  the  end  brought 
back  to  the  peasant  fanners  of  Europe 
their  old  independence  and  drove  the 
collectors  of  usur>'  forever  out  of  the  fields 
of  the  Gtrnian  farmer.  It  is  upon  this 
same  character  of  institution,  or  upon 
another  based  upon  its  broad  principles 
that  we  must  call  before  we  can  solve 
the  unrest  of  the  nation. 

In  1847.  in  one  (4  the  little  peasant 
villages  ol  the  Rhine  Valley,  the  new  order 
of  things  began.  A  man  named  Frederick 
Raiffeisen,  the  ma>or  of  several  villages. 
Ntepped  in  to  call  a  halt  to  usiirv.  At 
first,  he  merely  t(,ok  his  stand  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  traded  lor  the  account  of 
his  people  with  the  mkldlemen  who  would 
despoil  them.  Later  on,  he  took  more 
practical  steps  The  first  was  to  found  a 
little  or:.'jni/atit)n  of  the  wealthier  men. 
who  bought  up  cattle  and  stores  and  sold 
them,  at  fair  profits,  to  the  people.  From 
that  the  next  step  was  ea^y.  It  was 
taken  fourteen  years  after  the  first  in- 
ter vcnlion. 

At  Anhausen,  Raiffeisen  founded  a 
society  in  which  the  farmers  themselves 
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supplied  the  money,  which,  in  turn,  was 
lent  out  at  reasonable  rates  to  the  people 
who  needed  it.  From  that  little  be- 
ginninr^  the  spread  of  the  KailTeisen  bank- 
ing system  across  ilie  continent  of  Europe 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  banking  history. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  Federa- 
tion of  German  Agricultural  Societies, 
numberinii;  more  than  19,000  farmers' 
banks,  and  including  in  its  membership 
more  than  i.7$o.ooo  farmers.  It  is  an 
agricultural  money  trust,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  farmer  gets 
his  money  when  he  needs  it  and  at  rates 
that  are  commensurate  with  his  security. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  in  any  great 
detail  the  steps  of  this  mighty  agricultural 
revolution.  It  was  no  peaceful  conquest 
About  1875,  for  instance,  a  bitter  contest 
arose  between  this  system  of  agricultural 
cooperative  banking  and  another  some- 
what similar  system,  which  had  its  chief 


and  adopted  so  much  of  the  principle  and 

practice  of  the  cooperative  agricultural 
bank  as  is  needed.  Still  later,  indeed 
within  the  very  recent  past,  Quebec  and 
Massachusetts  have  carried  on  small 
experiments  along  the  same  lines,  but  with 
slight  success  so  far. 

In  different  parts  of  Greece  and  In 
F.gypt,  there  are  small  branches  of  these 
systems,  some  of  which  are  independent 
and  others  are  grafted  on  to  other  organ- 
isms, working  with  private  lenders  exact- 
ing the  maximum  possible  rate.  In  all 
these  countries,  yet  under  primitive  cus- 
toms, however,  where  the  more  scientific 
and  less  exacting  forms  of  agricultural 
credit  have  taken  root,  they  tend  to  drive 
out  the  usurer,  because  unorganized  capital 
always  takes  (light  before  the  advance  of 
organized  capital,  whether  In  industry  or  in 
agriculture  or  in  the  realm  of  pure  finance. 

We  have  found  the  one  cardinal  fact 
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strength  in  the  manufacturing  and 
marketing  towns.  1  his  was  the  so-called 
Schulze-Deiitzsch  s>rstems.  founded.  It  is 
true,  on  similar  principles  but  quite 

diflferent  in  practice.  The  contest  ended 
with  no  harm  done,  and  both  s\stcms 
marched  right  onward,  growing  Irom  that 
day  to  this  in  resources,  in  power,  and  in 
public  usefulness. 

If  this  tremendous  movement  had  its 
birth  in  Germ:?nv  and  was  worked  out 
to  its  lincbi  dcmonbtration  in  that  con- 
servative land,  Germany  was  not  alone  in 
using  It.  Italy  followed  within  a  very 
few  years  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Kaiffeisen  Bank  at  Anhausen.  Swit'tr- 
land  and  Belgium  tcx>k  the  central  idea 
of  ooc^ieTation,  but  worked  it  out  to  con- 
clusions more  like  the  Schulze-Deiitzsch 
system  than  the  simple  system  of  Raif- 
feisen.  Ireland.  India,  lin;^land,  and  Dt-n- 
mark  have  stuciied  these  same  mailers 

^Monthly  average,  igtt 


that  we  set  out  to  find.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  the  German,  the  French,  the 
Italian,  the  Irish,  the  Danish,  and  even 
the  Egyptian  and  Hindoostanee  farmer 

borrows  on  current  account  against  his 
crop-;,  his  equipment,  and  even  his  ch<itti'ls 
at  a  rate  of  interest  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
or  less.  The  American  fanner,  on  the 
contrary,  pays  an  average  of  8|  per  cent..' 
while  in  some  of  our  newer  states  the 
average  will  run  to  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Let  us  turn  back  now,  and  complete 
the  summary  with  which  we  start»i  out. 
W  e  find  the  American  fanner  borrowing 
<)  Billion  Dollars  at  an  average  rate  of  8J 
per  cent,  and  paying  an  interest  bill  every 
>car  of  510  Million  Dollars.  We  find  the 
farmers  of  other  lands  where  agricultural 
credit  is  organized  pledging  the  same  sort 
of  assets  under  similar  loans  and  pa\'ing  an 
average  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  For  the 
sake  of  rounding  out  the  argument  on  a 
conservative  basis,  let  us  take  5  per  cent. 
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as  the  basb.  The  difference  between  $ 

per  cent,  and  S\  per  cent,  on  6  Billion 
Dollars  is  210  Million  Dollars  a  year. 
I  hat  is  the  undue  interest  tax  paid  every 
year  by  the  American  fanner  because  he 
has  no  organized  machinery  to  supply 
him  with  the  capital  he  needs  and  no 
encouragement  from  the  Government  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  K  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length  upon  the  question  who  i;ets  that 
sum  of  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers.  Probably  those  who  get  it  earn 
it  by  the  tremendous  efforts  they  have 
put  forth  to  tempt  unorganized  capital 
through  unorganized  channels  into  an 
unorganized  borrowini:  trade.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  our  agricultural  credit 
methods  are  extravagant  and  that  the 


that  more  and  more  men  of  means  and  of 

pf)wer  in  the  moneN-lending  world  are 
begmning  to  nive  thought  to  the  matter 
of  cheaper  money  for  the  farmer.  W'e 
learn  through  the  press  of  the  foundation 
of  a  society  in  iilirvois  modelled  very  closely 
after  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France.  One 
hears  of  half  a  d(jzen  (jther  large  undertak- 
ings, some  of  them  more  or  less  visionary 
arKi  some  of  them,  doubtless,  merely 
speculative,  designed  to  centre  and  organ- 
ize the  business  of  farm  loans  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  of  the 
merit  of  these  private  ventures,  but  I  do 
know  that  they  indicate  a  new  trend  of 
thought  and  a  new  direction  for  organized 
financial  growth  in  this  countr\ —  namely, 
a  trentl  and  a  direction  toward  the  farm. 
The  work  of  reorganizing  the  farm 
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bills  for  the  extravagance  are  paid  by  the 
farmer  in  the  first  instance. 

1  do  not  say  that  any  credit  system  can 
be  adopted  and  put  into  immediate 
operation  which  would  save  200  Million 
Dollars  a  year  to  the  farmers  of  this  nation. 
What  I  do  sav  is  that  the  development  of 
our  American  agncultural  sections,  more 
particularly  of  our  Southwest  —  naturally 
a  land  of  small  farms  and  intensive 
growth  —  cannot  reach  its  full  strenc^'th  or 
work  out  to  an\  thing  approximating  its 
final  destiny  until  such  time  as  there  has 
been  provided  a  new  system  of  farm  finance 
that  will  give  to  the  small  farmer  ample 
opportunity  to  borrow  on  a  business  basis 
both  against  his  farm  and  against  his 
crops  and  other  current  assets. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  the  growing  signs 
of  a  national  recognition  of  this  undue 
tax  upon  our  farms  and  their  products. 

I  have  observed,  in  mv  intercourse  with 
the  fmancial  interests  of  the  United  States, 


finance  of  the  United  States  is  sure  to 
come.  The  rapidity  of  its  realization 
depends  upon  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  the  first  to  receive  the 
benefits.  If  they  do  not  rouse  themselves 
to  wipe  out  this  terrific  annual  tax  upon 
their  industry  no  other  man  can  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  them,  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they,  through  their  own  organiza- 
tions and  through  their  representatives 
in  Congress,  demand  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  annual  interest  saved 
ten  years  from  now  will  be  enough  to  pay 
the  ruling  rate  at  that  time  on  more  than 
4  Billion  Dollars  of  additional  money  — 
enough  to  open  and  cultivate  every  section' 
of  the  country  to  its  full  capacity. 

The  great  problem  for  the  fanners  to 
settle  is  whecher  they  will  be  satisfied  to 
fight  other  trusts  or  put  themselves  on  a 
str(^ng  financial  basis  and  operate  their 
own  trusts. 
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TWENTY   THOUSAND    AMERICAN    FAMILIES  THAT    CF.T  $1  .o8  WORTH   OF  GOODS 
FOR  EVERY  $1  .OO  THUY  SPEND  —  A  NEW  ECONOMIC 
ORDER  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 

IVhohas  jusi  finished  a  special  trip  of  iviestigation  of  the  quiet  wonders  of  the  North- 
west:  the  making  over  of  whole  states  by  the  organisation  of  country  life,  which  is  helping 
to  solve  problems  that  have  long  baffled  both  the  city  and  country  dweUers  —  the  high  cost  oj 
Ihing,  unkersal  useful  education,  the  scientific  huitding  up  of  comumm^.  Beginning 
with  this  article  Mr.  Stockbridge  will  tell  the  fascinating  itory  cf  the  revchdwn  in  eoutUry 
living  wbicbJs  so  mightily  siimulating  the  landward  moument. 


TWENTY  thousand  lanulies  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  in 
tile  neighboring  states  are 
successfully  practicing  cooper- 
rative  bu\inf^  and  selling — a 
solution  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  That 
is,  they  are  getting  the  necessities  of  life 
from  8  to  lo  per  cent,  cheaper  tlian  their 
neighbors.  They  have  found  a  way  to 
escape  paying  exorbitant  interest  for  capi- 
tal which  almost  all  other  families  in  their 
circumstances  have  to  do.  And  while 
doing  these  two  things  they  have  broad- 
ened their  outlook  on  life  by  actually 
living  a  very  human  and  practical  ideal 
of  brotherhood. 

I  got  my  Urst  glimpse  of  the  symbol  of 
it  at  Will  Head's  Beehive  Farm  at  La 
Valle,  Wis.  He  and  Fian  ey  Grover,  who 
manages  the  cooperative  warehouse,  and 
i  were  in  the  middle  of  dinner  when  1 
caught  sight  of  an  adding  machine.  It 
stood  on  the  sewing  machine  in  the  comer 
of  the  dining  room.  Now,  an  adding; 
machine  in  a  bank,  or  in  a  mercantile 
establishment,  or  in  a  factory,  is  not 
necessarily  a  symbol  of  anything.  But 
an  adding  machine  in  a  farm  house  —  Will 
Head  made  it  clear  to  me  after  dinner 
that  it  was  a  symbol. 

"  There's  no  chance  for  mistakes,  you  see, 
when  you  use  an  adding  machine.  Every 
one  gets  exactly  what  is  coming  to  him,  and 
that  comes  pretty  near  being  justice  and 
equality  and  brotherhood,  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  it  out.  Anyway,  it  is  cooperation," 


"Socialism?"  I  ventured. 

*'  I  don't  know  about  that.   But  you've 

got  to  have  the  facts  and  figures  before 

you  can  -^et  at  anything  practical  in  the 
broth.  [Ik  111  or  cooperative  line.  Every- 
one geli  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  fat  in  the  cream  he  brings 
in,  and  the  money  from  the  butter  goes  to 
the  people  that  earned  it  by  bringing  their 
cream  in.  It  is  perfectly  easv  to  fii!;ure 
it  out,  especially  when  you've  got  an  adding 
machine;  but  you  could  guess  at  it  a 
million  years  and  somebody  would  be  sure 
to  get  a  raw  deal.  After  the  stockholders 
get  fair  interest  on  their  mnncv  —  what 
we  could  hire  money  from  any  one  for  — 
we  all  share  alike.  That's  brotherhood  — 
brotherhood  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scales 
and  the  Babcock  test  and  an  adding 
machine.  Ihat's  the  way  it  wnrks  out 
in  the  creamery.  How  is  it  in  the  ware- 
house, Harve?" 

Harvey  Grover  sat  on  the  veranda  rail 
and  explained  that  it  was  about  the  same 
way  at  the  warehouse, 

"  Remember  that  time.  Will,  when  the 
organizer  for  the  Society  of  Equity  first 
came  here  about  eight  years  ago  and  got 
us  all  tof^ether  and  said  if  we'd  join  and 
pay  a  dollar  apiece  we  would  all  be  brothers 
and  everything  that  was  wrong  would  be 
put  right?" 

"I  remember  it,"  said  Will  Head. 
"Most  of  us  joined  and  paid  our  dollar, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  farms  and 
waited  for  things  to  set  themselves  right. 
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After  we'd  been  waiting  a  year  or  two  we 
started  the  creamery/' 

Harvey  G rover  chuckled. 

"  Ki^^hty-three  of  us  started  the  ware- 
house," he  said.  "We  took  one  share 
apiece  at  $30  a  share.  That  gave  us 
nearly  94,200  to  put  up  the  building  with, 
and  we  had  to  borrow  a  little  money  at 
that.  That  was  a  year  ago  last  Nov  ember, 
and  the  first  year  we  did  $50,000  ot  busi- 
ness and  had  3 1,700  profits  left  to  divide 
up  "  that  is,  the  members  got  $i  ,700  more 
than  they  would  have  had  if  we  had  not 
worked  together.  Potatoes,  mostly,  is 
what  we  ship.  You  can  bring  your 
potatoes  to  us  and  we  wUI  buy  them  from 
you,  or  we  will  load  thsm  in  a  car  and 
ship  them  to  Chicago  for  you,  or  you  can 
rent  a  bin  in  the  warehouse  and  store 
them  there  if  you  don't  Ijke  the  current 
market  price. 

"  We  sell  potatoes  for  cash  f.  o.  b.  La 
Valle,"  he  continued,  "and  when  the 
warehouse  makes  a  profit  it  goes  to  the 
men  it  buys  the  potatoes  from,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  amount  of  business  they 
have  done  for  us.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  things  we  sell,  for  we  are  doing 
cooperative  bu>  ing  as  well  as  cooperative 
selling.  Farm  machinery,  fertilizers,  flour, 
salt,  feed  —  anything  a  farmer  needs, 
except  groceries  and  clothes,  he  can  buy 
from  us,  and  he  shares  the  profits  just  as 
much  as  if  he  were  a  stcjckholder,  except- 
ing stockholders  get  6  per  cent,  on  their 
investment." 

HOW  GENUINE  COOPER/VTION  Wt  KKs 

"  Here's  the  way  it  workeil  out  with  me 
this  year,"  said  Will  Head.  "I've  got 
a  share  of  stock  in  the  warehouse.  I 
bought  and  sold  just  $700  worth  through 

the  company  in  the  last  year.  The 
dividends  on  business  dune  wrre  4  per 
cent.  That  makes  $28.  ihcu  1  got 
dividend  on  my  stock,  so  I  got  back 
on  an  investment  of  $50,  besides  buying 
some  fertilizer  and  tools  as  cheap  as  I  could 
have  bought  them  from  any  one  else,  and 
getting  a  higher  price  for  my  potatoes 
than  any  one  else  would  have  paid  me* 
That's  how  cooperation  helps  me. 

"When  we  first  started  we  paid  divi- 
dends only  to  stockholders  —  we  hadn't 


grasped  the  real  cooperative  principle. 
But  the  stockholders  didn't  make  that 

surplus  —  it  was  the  men  that  bought 
and  sold  through  the  company  that 
created  it.  i  saw  by  the  books  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  stockholders  only  did 
75  cents'  worth  of  business.  He  isn't 
entitled  to  as  much  of  the  profits  as  one 
of  our  neighbors  who  isn't  a  stockholder, 
but  who  did  J?5oo  worth  of  business  with 
us.   Is  he?" 

"Funny  how  long  it  takes  some  of  the 
fellows  to  see  that,"  reflected  Grover. 
"They're  getting  the  idea  now,  though, 
i  here  have  been  too  many  middlemen, 
each  cfipping  a  little  piece  off  the  dollar 
on  its  way  back  from  the  consumer  to  the 
producer,  without  adding  value  to  the 
product  or  giving  service  to  the  value  of  the 
dollars  that  they  get.  We  have  proved 
that  there  is  one  middleman  that  isn't 
necessary — the  man  that  doesn't  grow 
any  produce,  or  use  any  produce,  but  just 
stands  between  the  pHxiucer  and  the 
market  and  takes  toll  for  putting  it  on  the 
care." 

"This  brotherhood  idea  has  got  to 

spread  to  the  consumer  before  he  can  do 
business  direct  with  the  producer,  '  said 
Will  Head.  "We  are  organized  now  to 
deal  directly  with  the  consumers,  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  consumers  are  oi^nized 
they  can  deal  directly  with  us.  Railroad 
rate  rtsnilation  will  help  some,  parcels 
post  will  help  some,  but  we're  not  going 
to  get  all  the  dollars  we  are  paying  for, 
and  the  consumers'  dollars  are  not  going 
to  he  Worth  all  they  have  paid  for  them, 
until  the  consumers  get  together  just  as 
the  producers  are  getting  together  all 
through  this  Northwest  country." 

"  Cooperative  stores?"  I  suggested.  "  Is 
that  the  next  step?" 

"They  are  taking,  that  step  already  in 
lots  of  towns  around  iiere.  if  you  are 
going  up  Minneapolis  way,  go  in  and  see 
Ed.  Tousley  of  the  Right  Relationship 
League.  He's  got  the  brotherhood  idea, 
too,  and  he  can  tell  you  all  about  coopera- 
tive stores.  And  if  you  are  down  at 
Madison,  look  up  John  Sinclair  in  the 
State  r  ird  of  Public  Affairs,  and  see 
what  he  knows  about  coftperation." 

1  went  to  Madison  and  1  went  to 
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Minneapolis,  and  to  many  other  places 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  North 
nakrtn  and  I  found  that  what  Head  and 
(jrover  and  their  neighbors  around  the 
little  village  erf  La  Vaile  are  doing  is  being 
done  in  hundreds  of  other  communities 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women,  who  are  putting  into  practice  the 
theories  of  the  advanced  economists,  with 
an  intelligence  and  success  that  are  noth- 
ing short  of  startling  to  a  visitor  from  the 
individualistic  East.  They  are  working 
out  the  problem  of  equal  justice,  without 
the  assistance  of  politics.  And,  best  of 


all,  the  universities  are  helping,  tiie  state 
governments  are  helping,  and,  in  some 
cases,  even  the  bankers  are  helping. 

The  so^aUcd  ''progressive"  movement, 
as  they  see  it  in  Wisconsin,  is  solely  an 
economic  movement  —  or,  at  least,  an 
attempt  to  lay  an  economic  foundation 
for  the  moral  ui^ift  that  can  only  come 
abcHit  through  the  establishment  (tf  econ- 
omic  justice.  So  it  did  not  surprise 
anybody  in  Wisconsin  when  the  last 
legislature  recognized  the  cooperative 
movement  by  enacting  a  law  for  the 
incorporation  of  cooperative  associations 
on  the  true  cooperative  plan  of  limlTing 
the  amount  of  stock  any  individual  may 
own,  giving  every  shareholder  a  single 
vote  regardless  of  the  number  of  his  shares, 
and  distributing  profits  on  the  basis  of 
purchases  made  or  products  sold,  instead 
of  upon  the  amount  of  stock. 


ITS  WORK 

There  is  a  gieat  distinctioa  between 

dividing  profits  among  stockholders  and 

dividing  them  among  the  people  who 
create  them.  The  first  plan  is  not  co- 
opcraiion,  as  they  see  it  in  the  Northwest. 
1 1  is  exactly  the  plan  on  which  the  Pennsy I- 
vania  Railroad  and  the  Steel  Trust  and 
Standard  Oil  and  all  the  other  corpora- 
tions are  organized.  The  new  cooperative 
idea  —  new  for  America,  that  is  —  is  to 
distribute  the  earnings  of  any  business 
among  the  peopk  whose  transactions  have 
made  those  earnings  possible  And  this 
works  out  equally  well  whether  the  object 
of  the  cooperative  enterprise  is  to  sell  the 
fanner's  produce  to  the  best  possible  ad* 
vantage,  or  whether  it  is  to  enable  fanners 
and  townspeople  ,-ilike  to  buy  their  manu- 
factured supplies  urhier  conditions  that 
distribute  ail  the  selling  profit  among  the 
purchasers. 

The  last  legislature  of  Wisconsin  created 
a  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  to  in- 
vesUqate  erDnomic  conditions  and  to 
propose  legislation.  One  of  the  subjects 
which  it  was  especially  charged  with 
investigating  was  cooperation.  Governor 
McGovem  asked  Dr.  Benjamin  McKee 
Rastall,  Frok:.>(ir  of  business  Adminis- 
tration in  the  SiaLc  University,  to  become 
director  of  the  new  investigating  body,  and 
Doctor  Rastall  sent  Mr.  John  Sinclair  to 
Europe  to  study  cooperation  at  first  hand. 

jMr.  Sinclair  had  found  in  Wisconsin 
14  cooperative  live  stock  shipping  asso> 
ciations,  255  cooperative  fire  insurance 
companies,  33  cooperative  potato  and 
tobacco  warehouse^;  ^^4  crK>per3t?\'e  t'jnm 
elevators,  162  c(x)p€rative  creameries,  117 
cooperative  cheese  factories,  and  1 1 
cooperative  cow  testing  assoctatkms*  Not 
all  of  these,  however,  are  conducted  on 
the  true  cooperative  plan.  Mo-t  of  them 
are  merely  mercantile  corporations  with 
farmers  as  stockholders,  dilfering  in  no 
essential  from  railroad  or  manufacturing 
corporations.  Some  have  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  of  true  cooperation  but 
not  many  are  so  completely  cotipcrative 
in  spirit  and  method  as  Harvey  Grover's 
potato  warehouse  at  La  Valle. 

In  Denmark.  Mr.Sinchiir found  farmers' 
cooperative  enterpnses  at  their  best.  His 
report  shows  that  cooperation  and  edu- 
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caiKJii  have  raised  Denmark,  m  less  than  a 
century,  from  the  most  impoverished 
nation  of  Europe  to  a  population  of  two 
and  one-half  millions,  with  $250,000,000 
in  their  savings  banks;  that  89  families 
out  of  every  100  own  their  own  farms; 
and  that  the  nation  exports  more  than 
fgojooojooo  worth  of  butter,  eggs,  and 
meat  every  year.  This  report  has  given 
a  strong  stimulus  to  the  cooperative 
movement  in  the  whole  Northwest. 

The  other  big  phase  of  the  cooperative 
movement — the  organization  of  the  re- 
tail buyers  to  cut  out  still  another  middle- 
man's profit  througji  the  medium  of 
cooperative  stores — Mr.  Sinclair  studied 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  cooperative 
store  has  reached  its  highest  develo|>- 
ment. 

"But  whv  do  you  come  here  to  study 
the  cooperative  store  when  yuu  have 
some  of  the  best  examples  in  your  own 
state  of  Wisconsin',  and  a  centre  in  Minne- 
apolis, in  the  office  of  the  Right  Relation- 
ship l  eague,  where  the  most  advanced 
cooperative  methods  are  taught?"  asked 
the  leader  of  <me  of  Scotland's  greatest 
C05perative  mercantile  enterprises. 

So  Mr.  Sinclair  came  back  to  .Minne- 
apolis to  study  the  cooperative  store 
movement  at  first  hand;  and  there  1  went 
also  to  meet  the  three  remarkable  men  who, 
withcHit  any  blare  of  trumpets  or  political 
agitation,  and  almost  without  thought  of 
personal  reward,  are  slowly  but  certainly 
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converting  the  whole  Northwest  to  the 

cooperative  idea. 

jMr.  E.  J.  Van  Horn,  Mr.  W.  F.  Vedder. 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Tousley,  are  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretary-treasurer,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Right  Relationship  League 
fA  Minneapolis.  All  of  them  sprung  from 
the  soil  of  the  Northwest.  All  have  been 
country  merchants  and  know  the  countr\' 
store  and  the  country  people.  Mr.  Van 
Horn,  a  farmer  himself  until  he  was  forty- 
one,  meets  the  farmers  and  tdls  them  how 
to  organize  in  language  they  understand. 
Mr.  Vedder,  careful  and  consetA^^ative 
brings  calm,  tramcd  business  judgnient 
to  bear  on  the  codperative  fwoblem.  Mr. 
Tousley.  a  type  of  the  militant  propa* 
gandist.  kint'lrs  the  fires  of  cooperative 
enthusiasm  over  the  whole  Northwest. 

Six  years  ago  they  began  establishing 
cooperative  stores.  A  previous  organiza- 
tion with  which  they  had  been  associated 
had  failed  because  it  began  at  the  top  - 
with  a  \vht)lesale  establishment.  The  new 
league  began  tu  buiid  from  the  bottom  up. 
A  store  was  planted  here  and  another  one 
there.  Now  cooperative  stoies  are  being 
established  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a 
month.  The  officers  of  the  league  gel 
very  little  out  of  it  for  themselves.  They 
are  in  a  very  true  sense  soldiers  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Charges  that  they  were  build- 
ing up  an  organization  for  self  enrichment 
at  the  exiK-nsc  of  the  consummg  public 
were  investij^aied  la^t  year  by  a  committee 
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appointed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
whose  work  was  checked  by  an  outside 
firm  of  public  accountants,  and  this  report 

disclosed  that  their  average  annual  in- 
come had  been  considcrablv  less  than 
$2,000  a  >car  apiece.  One  ellecl  of  ihis 
report  was  to  bring  to  the  League  and  its 
work  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
University. 

Of  course  there  were  mistakes  made  at 
first  and  several  projects  that  were  at- 
tempted were  found  to  be  impracticable. 
Occasionally  there  was  a  total  failure  —  a 
codperative  store  that  did  not  earn  enough 
to  pay  its  running  expenses.  (Careful 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  ihe^  failures 
showed  that  they  were  due  in  most  cases 
to  inefficient  management  and  careless 
accnuntinp  methods.  And  out  of  this 
prew  the  recnf;nition  by  the  League  and  the 
cooperators  of  the  Northwest  that  even 
brotherhood  will  not  work  without  the 
adding  machine,  or  what  the  adding  ma- 
chine stands  fr>r  —  exact  and  correct 
business  methods.  So  an  auditing  de- 
partment was  established,  and  the  co- 
operative stores  began  sending  periodical 
reports  and  submitting  to  frequent  audits, 
since  when  the  percentage  of  failures  has 
been  reduced  to  a  negligible  proportion. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  the  coopera- 
tive stores  of  the  Northwest  have  not 
been  established  as  new  institutions,  but 
have  been  founded  by  customers  buying 
up  existing  business  establishments. 

"It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of 
cooperation  to  increase  competition/'  said 
Secretary  Tousley.  "One  of  the  reasons 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  that  the  public 
is  supporting  too  many  individual  store- 
keepers. So  we  never  think  of  opening 
a  cooperative  store  as  a  new  venture. 
And  if  you  think  it  is  difficult  to  induce 
merchants  to  sell  out.  you  ought  to  look 
over  our  correspondence.  We  have  asked 
practically  every  dealer  in  g^eral  mer- 
chandise in  the  terntor>'  in  which  we 
operate,  whether  he  is  willing  to  sell. 
More  th.in  half  want  to  sell  out  and  of 
these  more  than  half  are  the  leading 
merchants  in  their  respective  towns." 

It  seemed  to  be  the  natural  and  proper 
thing  at  first  to  engage  the  former  pn)- 
prietor  as  manager  of  the  cooperative 


store.  It  did  not  take  long,  however,  to 
discover  that  the  old  merchant  was  very 
seldom  a  competent  merchant.  The  rule 

now  is  to  fiire  the  old  owner  as  manager 
onl\  in  exceptional  instances. 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  112  coopera- 
tive stores  now  in  operation,  there  have 
been  evolved  a  set  of  principles  and 
rules  which,  wherever  they  have  been 
f(jilowed,  have  resulted  in  success.  Funda- 
mental among  these  rules  is  the  require- 
ment that  no  stockholder  shall  have  more 
than  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
shares  he  holds;  that  the  company  shall 
have  liie  first  right  to  purchase  any  shares 
which  the  owner  thereof  may  wish  to 
sell;  that  the  directors  shall  be  compen^ 
sated  for  attending  meetings  and  forfeit 
their  offices  for  failure  to  attend;  that 
frequent  inventories  and  regular  audits 
shall  be  required;  that  the  manager  shall 
not  involve  the  company  in  debt  for  any- 
thing except  merchandise;  that  all  goods 
shall  be  sold  for  ca<h  at  ordinary  market 
prices;  that  a  depreciation  account  shall 
be  kept  and  that  all  profits  above  a  small 
dividend  on  the  shares  shall  be  divided 
among  the  customers  of  the  store  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  pur- 
chases as  shown  on  the  sales  slips.  Stock- 
holders, however,  are  given,  not  as  a 
dividend  on  their  stock,  but  in  order  to 
encourage  others  to  buy  shares,  twice  the 
amount  (^f  dividend  on  purchases  that 
non-shareholders  receive. 

On  these  lines  55  stores  in  Minnesota, 
41  in  Wisconsin,  12  in  the  two  Dakotas. 
3  in  Washington,  and  1  in  Illinois  are  doing 
an  annual  business  of  approximately 
^7,000,000.  The  total  capitalization  in 
3 1 00  shares  is  around  $2,000,000,  held  by 
approximately  15,000  men  and  women. 
And  the  profits  divided  last  year  among  the 
customers  of  the'-e  stores  amounted  to 
more  than  i^joo.cxx)  —  a  net  saving  of 
about  8  per  cent,  on  the  entire  purchases 
of  more  than  30.000  families,  for  every 
share  of  '^tnck  represents  at  least  one 
fnrnil\-.  and  the  prr>portion  of  customers 
who  arc  not  stockholders  is  considerably 
more  than  one  third. 

These  C(XH>erative  stores  sell  everything 
that  anvKxlv  wants  to  buv.  Drygoods, 
ot  courvc.  form  the  backbone  of  their 
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business;  groceries  come  a  close  second, 
and  boots  and  shoes  are  to  be  found 

in  all  of  them.  Many,  if  nnt  most, 
of  the  cooperative  stores  carry  lines 
of  ready-made  clothing  for  men  and 
boys  and  a  considerable  proportion  deal 
in  ready-made  women's  garments.  Some 
carry  paints  and  hardware,  although 
in  most  towns  these  goods  are  left  to 
specialists. 

They  sell  only  for  cash,  for  the  most  part. 
Being  rural  stores,  they  must  take  the  eggs 
nnd  butter  offered  by  their  cii'^tomers. 
but  they  pay  for  these  commodities  in 
cash  instead  of  in  trade.  Some  coopera- 
tive stores  win  take  a  customer's  note  in 
ejcchange  for  aluminum  "money,"  good 
only  for  purchases  nt  the  cooperative  store. 
This  avoids  the  bookkeeping  necessary 
in  a  general  credit  business  and  gives  the 
customer  who  must  have  credit  all  the 
advantages  of  the  cash  customer,  less  the 
interest  on  his  note.  Cutting  prices  beinv, 
the  general  market  level  is  frowned  upon 
m  the  cooperative  store.  One  pays  as 
•much  for  sugar  or  coffee  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
at  the  cot)perative  as  he  would  at  the 
individual  mercliant's  across  the  street. 
The  difference  is  in  the  sale  slip  which 
entitles  its  holder  to  his  full  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

There  are  profits,  too  —  larger,  in  most 
cases,  than  the  individunl  merchant  makes, 
notwithstanding  that  expenses  are  higher. 
It  is  a  lundamental  principle  of  coopera- 
tion, as  they  see  it  in  the  Northwest,  to 
pay  the  highest  salaries  consistent  with 
gpod  business  and  not  to  over%vork  their 
employees.  The  manager  of  a  coopera- 
tive store  cannot  make  his  son  or  daughter 
work  for  him  without  wages,  as  the  in- 
dividual storekeeper  often  does.  Nobody 
is  allowed  to  do  anything  for  nothing. 
Even  the  farmer  directors  get  $1.50  each 
for  attending  directors'  meetings.  It  is 
not  charity  nor  generosity  at  which  the 
codperative  store  aims,  but  a  square  deal 
to  everyone  —  an  accurate  square  deal  of 
which  the  adding  machine  is  the  symbol. 
And  nothing  creates  a  sense  of  the  square 
deal  like  a  division  of  profits  — at  least 
that  is  what  the  cooperators  say. 

One  important  source  of  saving  for  the 
cooperative  stores  is  in  taking  all  the  cash 


discounts,  which  the  wholesaler  is  always 
ready  to  grant,  but  which  the  average 

country  merchant  ?cld  jin  takes.  Some 
of  the  stores  pa\  nearly  all  their  salaries 
out  of  these  discounts.  In  November, 
1911,  the  Jackson  Gninty  Codperative 
Company,  at  Lakefield,  Minn.,  earned 
$281  bv  paying  cash  for  purchases 
made  during  that  month.  In  the  same 
month  the  Wilimai  QK)perative  Company 
saved  $129  by  paying  cash  for  its  mer- 
chandise. These  are  no  more  exceptional 
than  is  the  fact  that  under  cooperative 
management  the  Willmar  store  is  doing  a 
business  of  ^12,000  a  month,  where,  under 
its  former  ownership,  it  rarely  exceeded 
)^.ooo.  This  is  not  only  because  the 
cooperative  company  numbers  among  its 
stockhfiKiers — ^  and  consequent  customers 
—  many  ianiiiies  which  were  not  customers 
of  the  store  under  private  ownership,  but 
because  it  lives  up  to  that  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  codperative  movement  which 
requires  its  stores  to  be  cleaner,  better 
managed,  better  stocked  with  better 
goods  than  any  other  store  ever  seen  in 
the  community.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  nearly  one  third  of  the 
business  done  by  this  store  at  Willmar  is 
with  non-shareholders.  The  figures  shown 
by  the  audit  of  its  business  soon  after 
the  store  was  started  are  so  typical  that 
they  are  worth  reproducing.  The  store 
cost  530,000.  At  the  end  of  the  first  five 
months  the  cooperators  found  themselves 
possessed  of  $19,078  more  assets  than 
liabilities,  of  which  $3,278  had  been 
earned  as  net  profits  on  ^37.158  of  sales 
during  the  first  five  months  of  cooperative 
business,  after  deducting  expenses  of 
^,841.  After  paying  a  6  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  shares,  the  Wilhnaur  com- 
pany returned  to  its  customers,  as  pruiits 
on  purchases  made  by  them  in  five  months, 
$1 ,724  —  a  12  per  cent,  patronage  dividenu 
to  its  sharehoMers  and  6  per  cent,  to 
customers  not  holding  stock.  And  it  put 
$327  into  a  reserve  fund  and  carried  over 
$797  as  a  surplus  for  future  distribution 
or  expansion. 

It  is  through  such  sound  business 
methods  as  the  formation  of  reserve  and 
surplus  funds,  recommended  by  the  Ri^ht 
Relationship  League  and  insisted  upon  b\ 
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its  auditing  department,  that  the  codpera- 
tive  stores  of  the  Northwest  are  building 

on  solid  financial  foundations. 

But  the  cooperative  movement  does  not 
stop  with  the  saving  of  dollars  and  cents 
for  the  co5perators.  The  fact  that  the 
biggest  store  in  Kidder,  S.  D.,  is  owned 
b\  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  or  that  such 
cooperative  stores  as  those  at  Warren. 
Minn.,  Montfort,  Wis.,  or  Ulen,  Minn.  — 
to  mention  but  a  few  that  are  typical  of 
the  many  —  compare  favorably  in  the 
arrangement  and  selection  of  stocks  and 
general  appearance  with  the  larger  city 
stores,  does  not  alone  satisfy  for  long. 
Out  the  codperative  store  movement  is 
growing  a  true  democratic  spirit  —  a 
spirit  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Northwest  are  learning  to  pull  together 
for  the  common  welfare  and  join  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  deeper  problems 
of  life. 

This  awakened  democratic  spirit  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  variety  of  forms.  At 
Svea,  Minn.,  a  little  Scandinavian  village, 
nine  miles  off  the  railroad,  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  bringing  the  women  of  the 
community  together —  first  as  members  of 
committees  appointed  to  criticise  the 
management  of  the  codperative  store  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  its  conduct, 
then  in  broader  social  service  to  the  whole 
community.  The  Svea  store  was  one  of 
the  first  cooperative  ventures  to  establish 
a  wonwn's  rest  room.  Lately  it  installed 
two  traveling  libraries,  one  in  Englbh 
and  one  in  Swedish,  as  a  free  service  to  the 
people  of  the  town,  A  cooperative  tele- 
phone company,  a  cooperative  creamery, 
and  even  a  codperative  bank  have  hid 
their  inspiration  in  the  example  set  by  the 
S\'ea  cooperative  store,  wliich  itself  acts 

a  cooperative  live  stock  shipping  asso- 
ciation for  its  shareholders  and  others 
as  well.  And  when  the  people  of  the 
larger  town  of  Willmar.  nine  miles  away, 
began  to  talk  cooperation,  the  cooperators 
of  Svea  jzave  S  ^oo  to  promote  tlie  mission- 
ary work  and  help  their  neighbors  to 
realize  what  co5peration  meant.  Nearly 
all  the  cooperative  stores  maintain 
educational  departments  for  which  funds 
are  app'-opriated  —  the  Wisconsin  co- 
operative law  specidcally  baiiclions  the 


use  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  for  this 
purpose  —  and  thb  money  is  spent  in 
spreading  their  gospel  through  the  ex- 
cellent little  magazine,  Co-operahov,  pub- 
lished by  the  Right  Relationship  League, 
and  in  lectures  and  courses  in  farming 
and  in  business. 

The  cooperative  movement  is  spreading 
to  the  larger  cities.  A  Si 00,000  compan\' 
to  operate  a  cooperative  store  in  Minne- 
apolis has  been  incorporated  and  one  with 
350.000  capital  in  St.  Paul;  and  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
probably  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States,  shares  in  a  $25,000 
cooperative  grocery  are  being  bought  by 
university  professors,  workingmen,  state 
officials,  and  the  public  generally.  A 
wholesale  grocery  —  possibly  wholesale 
drygoods  and  shoe  stores  —  to  supply  the 
codperative  stores  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  these 
enterprises  is  strong  enough"  to  sup- 
port it.  is  planned  by  the  Right  Rela- 
tionship League,  while  the  Society  of 
Equity  is  helping  to  organize  the  farmers 
into  new  cooperative  shipping  and  selling 

associations. 

Out  of  it  all  are  developing,  first  of  all, 
groups  of  men  and  women  who  are  not 
only  getting  much  more  nearly  a  hundred 

cents  for  every  dollar  they  earn,  but  who 
nre.  at  the  same  time,  unconsciously  but 
surely,  learning  the  vital  lessons  that  the 
whole  commuiUty  and  every  community 
must  learn  before  the  dreams  of  the 
economic  millenium  can  begin  to  be  real- 
ized. My  friend  Will  Head  says:  "When 
we  farmers  get  so  we  understand  busi- 
ness principles,  you  aren't  going  to  be 
able  to  fool  us  much  longer  on  the  tariff." 
They  are  learning  business  principles 
through  cooperation.  More  important, 
they  are  learning  to  do  team-work.  They 
are  learning  that  economic  brotherhood 
is  workable  so  long  as  it  deals  in  exact 
justice,  and  that  the  man-crop  flourishes 
best  when  each  individual  contributes 
his  best  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
commonwealth  returns  to  each  individual 
his  just  and  otact  return. 

It  is  a  new  economic  democracy  thc\'  arc 
building  up  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
adaing  machine  is  its  symbol. 
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THIRD  ARTICLE 

AS  SEEN  AND  DESCRIBED  IN  CHARCOAL  SKETCHES  AND  TEXT 

BY 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 


MANHATTAN 

SEEN  by  dav  from  the  banks  of 
either  river,  a  is  a  city  built  of 
children's  colored  blocks  piled 
I  one  on  top  of  the  other — square 
sicfed,  and  flat-roofed,  with 
here  and  there  a  pinnacle  or  campanile 
tower  overlooking  the  group  —  the 
whole  made  gay  by  little  puffs  of 
feathery  steam  coquetting  in  the  crisp 

morning  air 

"On  the  rivers  ihembeives.  threading 
the  currents  Hke  shuttles  in  a  tangled 
loom,  cross  and  recross  the  ships  of  all 
nations  —  not  ours  —  the  other  feltows'. 
Huge  leviathans;  ferry  boats  from  Ho- 
boken  to  Plymouth;  high-waisted  brig- 
antines  in  from  the  Pacific;  barks. 
Steamships;  oil  tramps — everything  that 
floats  carrying  every  known  flag  but 
our  own. 

AH  are  welcome.  Hospitahty  is  our 
strong  point.  In  fact  we  delight  in  taking 
second  place,  or  third — or  even  fourth. 

if  it  suits  our  guests  the  better.  "After 
you  Alphonse"  should  have  been  inserted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
make  clearer  the  clause  that  *'A11  men  are 
born  free  and  equal." 

For  since  the  date  of  that  historic 
document  we  have  been  keeping  open 
house  to  all  the  world.  Last  year  in  Man- 
hattan alone  we  welcomed  and  cared  for 
nearly  a  million  of  these  raw,  untitled, 
unlettered,  and  unkempt  dumpings;  most 
of  them  Goths.  Vandals,  and  Barbar- 
ians—  80  per  cent,  of  them  at  any 
rate.  And  so  enoniKMis  and  continu- 
ous has  been  the  influx  and  to  such 
proportions  has  it  grown  that,  of  our 
five  milli(jn  of  souls,  almost  one  half 
are  foreign  born. 


The  worst  of  it  Is  that  with  them  comes 
the  yeast  of  unrest  —  a  leaven  that  in  the 
older  da}'s  worked  slowly  anti  in  modera- 
tion, but  which  in  these  day^  lerments  so 
quickly  that  the  only  check  is  the  mailed 
hand  of  the  law.  Indeed,  such  gentle 
reminders  as  "Pay  what  we  ask  or  we 
blow  up  the  [niii,"  backed  by  a  stick  of 
dynamite,  and  "  Down  with  your  flag 
and  up  with  ours"  (a  red  one),  backed 
by  a  dirk,  are  being  heard  in  every 
direction. 

And  this  is  not  all.  So  busy  iiave  we 
been  considering  the  comfort  of  this 
influx,  and  so  eager  to  house  them,  that 
we  have  ignored  and  lost  sight  of  the  one 
thing  that  other  nations  less  ho';pit:^Me 
than  ourselves  hold  most  dear  —  the 
City  Beautiful.  For  boast  as  we  may, 
Manhattan  is  not  beautiful.  Not  as 
Constantinople  is  beautiful  with  countless 
slender  minarets  and  rounded  domes; 
Its  fringe  of  white  palaces  bordering  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Bosphorus.  Not  as 
Venice  is  beautiful  with  its  marbles  and 
bronzes,  and  stretches  of  silver  laggons 
encircled  by  a  necklace  of  pearls,  each 
bead  a  priceless  example  of  the  art  of 
five  centuries:  Manhattan  has  only  its 
ugly  pile  of  children's  Mocks. 

No  —  ours  is  not  a  beautiful  city — not 
bv  dav. 

But  see  it  by  night? 

When  the  shadows  soften  the  hard 
lines  and  the  great  mass  loses  its  details; 

and  houses,  lofts,  and  skyscrapers  melt 
into  a  purple  pray!  When  the  glow- 
worms hght  their  tapers  in  countless 
windows;  when  towers  and  steeples  flash 
greetings  each  to  the  other,  and  the  dainty 
brid-^cs  in  webs  of  gossamer  dance  from 
shore  to  shore  under  loops  and  ,Trches  of 
light;  when  the  streets  run  molten  gold 
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and  the  sky  is  decked  with  millions  of 
jewels. 

Then  Manhattan  rises  in  compelling 
glory,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, and  the  most  inspiring  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  earth. 

MADISON  SQUARE 

This  is  the  Oat-door  Club  of  the  Over 
Tired!  No  dues;  no  complaint  bo%;  no 
cocktail  hour:  Every  scat  free. 

Of  course  a  c('rT:Mn  cxclusivencss  pre- 
vails and  exticnie  care  is  always  ex- 
ercised by  the  Committee  of  Admissions 
that  no  candidate  is  elected  unless  the  hall 
marks  of  the  fraternity  can  be  found  on 
his  person.  Not  on  his  hands  —  and 
never  on  his  palms,  unscarred  by  toil. 
It  is  his  trousers  that  count,  whether  new, 
whether  worn,  or  whether  half  soled  — 
the  latter  condition  passing  him  with  high 
honors  and  making  htm  Hors  Concoun 
forever  aflcr. 

Then  there  follows  a  minor  test  of  the 
number  of  hours  He  can  watch  a  sparrow 
hunt  for  a  meal  without  movinp;  a  muscle, 
or  the  number  of  the  minutes  he  can  sleep 
behind  a  last  week's  newspaper,  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  believing  him  to  be 
wide  awake,  searching  advertisements  for 
work. 

And  they  have  certain  rights  —  these 
Knights  of  the  Benches  —  rights  that  the 
ineligible  tax  payer  must  respect.  A  few 
years  agp  there  was  a  revolt  against  their 
preemption  of  these  sitting  facilities  and 
several  hundred  sterilized  chairs  were 
moved  in  to  be  rented  at  a  penny  each. 
Instantly  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  the 
riot  act  read,  and  two  platfKjns  and  an 
ambulance  carted  off  the  broken  heads 
and  legs  —  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
chairs.  An  Englishman  from  Hyde  Park 
or  a  Frenchman  from  the  Bois  having 
grasped  the  situation  in  its  entirety, 
would  have  lauphcd  himself  to  the 
verge  of  apoplexy  —  every  park  in 
Europe  being  provided  with  such  chairs 
in  addition  to  the  regular  seats,  but 
there  was  no  merriment  among  the 
members  of  the  "Over-Tired."  The 
crisis  was  too  serious.  Their  rights  under 
the  Constitution  had  been  violated  — 


the  validity  and  power  of  the  document 

itself  imperilled. 

The  discomfited  tax  payer  showed 
fight.  This  time  he  was  armed  with  a 
wide  brush  and  a  pot  of  paint  with  which 
he  labelled,  "These  Benches  are  Reserved 
for  Women  and  Children." 

"Suits  us  exactly,"  chorused  the  Mem- 
bers, and  down  they  sat  and  are  there 
still. 

Once  in  a  great  while  some  pale  young 
giri  who  has  tramped  from  a  sweat  shop 
over  by  the  river  walks  timidly  past  the 
row  of  outstretched  legs  and  feet  of  the 
Over-Tired  to  find  a  vacant  seat.  Then  if 
a  guardian  of  the  law  happens  along  the 
nearest  bundle  of  rags  is  brought  to  life 
by  a  tap  on  his  shins  with  a  night  stick 
or  he  is  jerked  to  his  feet  by  the  scruff  of 
his  neck  should  he  grumble,  and  the  girl 
is  seated  —  but  this  is  not  often. 

All  these  hideous  vulgarities,  however, 
fade  and  are  forgotten  when  one  loiters 
through  its  mosaic  of  light  and  shade  on 
one  of  our  early  spring  mornings  and 
catches  the  shimmer  of  the  new  leaves 
bursting;  into  song,  all  their  little  cup"  of 
green  held  up  to  the  kind  sky  as  if  they 
were  offering  a  libation  to  the  gods  for 
being  so  good  to  them.  On  these  morn- 
ings the  vistas  under  their  branches  are 
softened  by  the  intermingling  of  a 
thousand  tones.  Hard  lines  fade,  the 
rectangular  and  the  straight  are  broken 
by  waving  branches  giving  you  only 
glimpses  here  and  there.  Stanford 
White's  tower  becomes  a  bit  of  old  Spain 
seen  above  the  orange  urove  in  Seville 
and  McKim's  temple  wiih  its  pillars  and 
pediment  a  part  of  Athens. 

Over  all  is  a  sky  unmatched  in  brilliancy 
the  world  over. 

ELIZABETH  STREET 

Elizabeth  Street,  between  Prince  and 
Houston,  i>i  an  ill-smellinL'  thoroughfare, 
its  two  gutters  choked  wilh  crawling  lines 
of  push  carts  piled  high  with  the*  things 
most  popular  among  the  inhabitants  — 
from  a  yesterday's  fish  to  a  third-hand 
suit  of  clothes. 

About  these  portable  junk  siiups  swear 
and  jabber  samples  of  all  the  nationalities 
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of  the  globe,  and  in  as  many  diiTerent 
tongues,  fitting  every  inch  of  the  way 
from  five  cents  down  to  three  —  their 
women  and  children  blocking  the  door- 
ways, or  watching  the  conflict  from  the 
windows  and  fire  escapes  above. 

It  is  the  Rialto  of  the  Impoverished, 
the  alien,  and  the  stranded.    It  is  also 
enonnoiisly  picturesque.  Nowhere  else 
in  the  great  city  are  the  costumes  so 
foreign  and  varied,  and  the  facial  charac- 
teristics so  diverse.    Poh'sh  Jews  with 
blue-black  beards  and  keen  terrier  eyes  — 
showing  their  white  teeth  when  they  smile; 
Hungarians  in  high  boots  and  blouses; 
Armenians,  Greeks.  Chinamen  —  with  and 
without  their  queues  —  but  wearing  their 
embroidered  shoes  and  pajama  coats  with 
loops  and  brass  buttons;  old  women  in 
wigs,  a  cheap  jewel  and  band  of  black 
velvet  marking   the    beginning  of  the 
part  in  the  hair,   and  now  and  then 
a  girl  in    short  skirt,  long  earrings 
and  flat  headdress  —  so  graceful  and 
betwitching  that  your  memory  instantly 
leverts  to  the  gardens  of  Seville  and 
Pteth. 

One  looked  over  my  shoulder  as  1  worked 
^it  was  the  luncheon  hour,  and  she  was 
out  for  a  breath  of  fish-laden  air  —  a  girl 

of  twenty,  with  a  certain  swing  and  non- 
chalance about  her  born  of  her  absolute 
belief  in  her  own  compelling  beauty,  an 
armor  which  had  never  failed  in  her 
struggle  from  the  curbstone  up.  She 
had  dark  blue  eyes  and  li  ^ht,  almost 
golden,  hair,  caught  up  in  a  knot  behind, 
and  wore  a  man's  worsted  sweater 
stretched  over  her  full  bosom  and  held 
around  her  snug  waist  by  a  cheap  leather 
belt.  She  made  paper  flowers,  and  lived 
on  the  top  floor  with  her  mother — so  I 
was  told  by  the  obliging  baker  whose  front 
stoop  steadied  my  easel  —  and  who  was 
good  enough  to  keep  the  children,  in  their 
car^crncss  to  sec  my  sketch,  from  crawling 
up  my  legs  and  secreting  themselves  in 
my  side  pockets. 

"And  she's  de  best  ever,"  he  added  in 
up-toKlate  New  Yorklsh  — "and  dere 
ain't  no  funny  business  nor  nothin,*  or 
somebody'd  be  hollerin'  fur  an  amb'lance, 
and  don't  youse  furgit  it." 

I  agreed  with  him  before  she  had  passed 


the  third  push  cart  in  her  triumphant 
march.  1  he  china  and  tinware  vender 
made  room  for  her,  and  so  did  the  button 
and  thread^nd-needle  fellow,  and  so  did 
the  petticoat  pedler,  each  with  a  woid  of 
good-natured  chafT.  But  there  ^^•as  nc> 
chucking  her  iiruler  tht*  chin  or  famili.ir 
nudge  of  the  elbow,  it  was  the  oki  stor> 
of  dominating  maidenhood;  another  of 
those  indefinable  barriers  which,  like  gray 
hairs  and  baby  fmgers,  keep  men  above 
the  level  of  the  beast, 

GANSEVOORT  MARKET 

West  of  its  present  site  there  once  lav 
the  little  Indian  village  of  Snp|wkanic.in. 
where  in  Ukx)  Hendrick'Hudson  is  said 
to  have  stopped  for  provisions.  Dried 
and  fresh  fish,  no  doubt,  Indian  com  off 
and  on  the  cob,  K^sidcs  yams,  venison, 
and  berries  in  exchange  for  beads  .ind 
gew-gaws:  the  same  kind  of  bargamm)^ 
that  would  go  on  to^lay,  the  money 
standard  abolished,  and  capons  exchanged 
ff)r  spring  bonnets. 

Once  a  market  always  a  market  i<  the 
record  in  most  of  the  cities  1  know.  L>cn- 
erally  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  scraggly  trees,  and  bare  of 
everything  except  a  place  for  carts  and 
booths.  As  the  town  grows,  the  bald 
spot  widens,  and  as  the  inhabitants  be- 
come prosperous  sheds  are  erected,  and 
then  bricks  and  mortar  are  laid.  When 
their  wealth  increases  steel  and  concrete 
are  piled  up. 

The  present  market,  by  all  the  laws  of 
logic,  should  have  been  named  after  the  * 
old  village  of  Sappokanican.  Doubtless 
it  would  have  been  had  not  a  slipht  un- 
pleasantness arisen  some  two  hundreil 
years  later  (1812)  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  What  people 
ate  and  where  they  bought  it  and  when 
were  questions  of  secondary  importance, 
l  i  e  roint  was  to  let  the  enemy  go  hungry, 
and  a  fort  was  accordingly  built  on  a  small 
tongue  of  land  thrust  out  into  the  river  — 
to  the  right  of  where  the  big  ocean  steam- 
ships now  disembark  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. Indians  had  become  back  num- 
bers except  those  on  wheels  outskle  of 
tobacco  shops,  armed  with  wooden  toma- 
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hawks.  Generals,  however,  were  very 
much  to  the  front,  especially  one  by  the 
name  of  Gansevoort,  a  distinguished 
officer  in  General  Washington's  army. 
So  the  fort  was  called  by  his  name.  In 
1831,  when  it  was  sent  to  the  scrap  heap 
an<i  the  land  was  filled  in  around  and 
behind  it  and  the  present  market  relocated 
and  built,  the  name  of  the  warlike  gentle- 
man followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
stead of  the  more  euphonious  and  alto- 
gether more  appropriate  one  of  Sappo- 
kanican. 

Its  old  traditions  were  revived  at  once, 
and'  in  the  fifties  men  and  women  really 
markeUd;  the  poor  filling  their  aprons, 
the  rich,  accompanied  by  their  men  ser- 
vants, carrying  big  wicker  baskets  into 
which  fish,  game,  vegetables,  butter,  and 
eggs  were  carefully  stowed  and  carried 
home  afoot,  as  far  as  Madison  Square  and 
beyond. 

In  the  fifties,  too,  every  good  housewife 
considered  it  part  of  her  duty  to  see  her 
meat  properly  cut  and  weighed,  a  dif- 
ference of  two  or  more  cents  on  tht  pound 
being  of  immense  value  in  her  economies. 
The  progressive  butcher  bo>  had  not  yet 
begun  his  rounds  at  basement  doors, 
nor  had  the  telephone  simplified  every- 
thing for  her  but  certain  startling  dis- 
crepancies and  disclosures  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

This,  too,  was  before  the  trade  com- 
binations of  fishmen,  butchers,  and  green 
grocers  made  every  housekeeper's  pass- 
book common  property  at  the  weekK' 
meetings  of  the  Clan  where  prices  for  the 
'day  are  fixed. 

"What  are  you  charging  old  Spondu* 
licks  for  porterhouse?" 

"Thirty-four  cents.  Wh\'" 

"Oh!  he  blew  in  here  the  other  day 
kicking  at  your  bills  and  wanted  to  try 
me,  so  I  got  to  be  posted." 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Clan,  it  is  ours. 
We  have  not  the  time  to  see  our  meat 
weighed,  or  to  pick  out  a  last  week's 
cabbage  or  a  this  year's  chicken  at  Ganse- 
voort  or  any  one  of  the  other  markets 
where  the  open  space  is  filled  with  carts 
loaded  with  farm  truck  fresh  from  the  soil, 
free  to  whomever  will  buy,  and  one  third 
less  in  price  than  the  Clan  charges.  It 


is  the  inconvenience,  too,  that  counts. 
We  dare  not  carry  too  large  a  basket  in 
the  I-Tevated,  and  none  in  the  Subway, 
and  the  expressman  would  eat  up  the 
difference  on  what  we  save  or  what  we 
think  we  save. 

Manhattan  is  blessed  on  two  sides  with 
a  marvellous  water  front.  Every  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  Battery  to  Spuyten 
Tuyvil  there  is  a  street  running  from  river 
to  river.  Some  of  thb  water  front  is 
preempted  and  out  of  reach.  Much  of 
it  can  be  bought.  Were  small  markets 
served  by  boats  —  our  normal  mode  of 
carrying  food  products— esUblished  on 
both  rivers,  say  at  eveiy  tenth  or  twelfth 
street,  the  Middle  Man  would  be  out  of 
busmess. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  S 

HOUSE  AT  FORDHAM 

It  is  exactly  as  he  left  it;  a  ground 
floor  room  and  an  attic  with  a  box  of  a 
kitchen  in  the  rear;  close  to  the  small 
windows  looking  on  the  street  a  scraggly 
fence  framing  a  garden  no  larger  than  a 
f^rave  plot  and  on  the  side  a  narrow  portico 
covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  short 
wooden  pillars.  It  may  have  been  painted 
ance,  probably  has,  and  here  and  there  a 
new  paling  may  have  been  added  to  the 
fence,  but  that  is  about  all  Fvery- 
thing  else  tells  the  story  of  its  sad  past, 
with  the  helpless  bitter  poverty  of  the 
great  poet. 

For  nearh  four  years  he  and  his  frail, 
slender  wife,  slept  in  the  attic  under  the 
low  hipped  roof  —  so  low  that  his  beloved 
Virginia  could  hardly  stand  upright  within 
its  cramped  walls.  And  in  this  one  attic 
room  she  died. 

During  that  time  all  the  furniture  in 
the  house  would  not  have  made  comfort- 
able one  half  of  either  of  its  two  rooms. 
A  few  oak  chairs  and  tables,  a  lounge  on 
which  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clemm  — 
"Dear  Muddie"  — as  he  used  to  call 
her,  slept;  a  chair  and  his  desk  and 
their  bed,  with  some  vases  for  ftowers, 
a  few  trifles  and  a  shelf  for  his  books 
and  manuscripts. 

With  the  gaining  of  the  libel  suit  against 
a  contemporary,  who  had  maligned  him  in 
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print,  and  the  receipt  of  the  meagre  sum 
awarded  by  the  jury,  a  few  more  nec- 
essities were  added,  among  them  a  China 

checked-matting  to  cover  the  first  floor, 
which  "Dear  Muddie"  had  always 
scrubbed  on  her  knees,  as  she  had  done 
similar  floors  in  their  poverty  stricken 
dwelling  places. 

When  this  was  spent  the  pinch  again 
became  acute  and  the  poor  fellow  re- 
sumed his  weary  tramp  once  more  to  the 
different  offices  —  not  many  of  them  in 
those  days — 1846  to  '49  —  to  sell,  the 
thoughts  his  brain  had  coined.  When  his 
strength  failed  Mrs.  Clemm  would  tvick 
the  thin  slips  under  her  cloak  and  tramp 
for  him.  Sometimes  there  was  one  meal 
a  day  for  the  three  —  sometimes  none 

—  "The  Raven"  bringing  only  ten  dollars, 
and  many  of  his  poems  and  criticisms  less. 

What  this  dear  woman  was  to  them  both 
can  best  be  told  in  the  woids  of  N.  P. 
Willis:  "Winter  after  winter,  for  years, 
the  most  touching  sight  to  us.  in  this 
whole  city,  has  been  that  tireless  minister 
to  genius,  thinly  and  insufficiently  clad, 
going  from  office  to  office  with  a  poem,  or 
an  article  on  some  literar\  subject,  to  sell 

—  sometimes  simply  pleading  in  a  broken 
voice  that  he  was  ill,  and  begging  for  him 

—  mentioning  nothing  but  that  he  was 
ill/  whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  his 
writing  nothing;  and  never,  amid  all  her 
tears  and  ri'cilals  of  distress.  sufTering 
one  syllable  tu  escape  her  lips  that  could 
convey  a  doubt  of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or 
a  lessening  of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good 
intentions." 

Mow  keen  was  the  sufTering  she  tried 
to  relieve  is  best  described  in  Mrs.  Gove's 
words  as  quoted  in  Professor  Woodberry's 
life' of  the  poet:  "1  saw  her  (Poe's  wife) 
in  her  bed-chamber,"  she  writes;  "every- 
thing here  was  so  neat,  so  purely  clean,  so 
scant  and  poverty-stricken,  that  I  saw  the 
poor  sufferer  with  such  a  heartache  as  the 
poor  feel  for  the  poor. 

"There  was  no  clothing  on  the  bed, 
which  was  only  straw,  but  a  snow  white 
counterpane  and  sheets.  The  weather 
was  cold,  and  the  sick  lady  had  the  dread- 
ful chills  that  accompany  the  hectic  fever 
of  consumption.  She  lay  on  the  straw  bed 
wrapped  in  her  husband's  great-coat. 


with  a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  on  her 
bosom.  The  wonderful  cat  seemed  con- 
scious of  her  great  usefulness.  The  coat 

and  the  cat  were  the  sufferer's  only  means 
of  warmth,  except  as  her  husband  held 
her  hands,  and  her  mother  her  feet." 

A  short  time  ago  I  Spent  the  afternoon 
transferring  the  sad  homeK  lines  of  the 
cottage  to  my  canvas.  Ihe  sun  shone 
full  upon  it  and  the  cherry  trees  that 
Vtripnia  loved  were  just  bursting  into 
bloom.  Only  the  dead  stump  of  the  big 
one  whose  blossoms  brushed  her  window 
is  left,  but  others  were  near  by  and  while 
I  worked  on,  my  pencil  feeling  its  way 
around  the  doorway  and  window  sashes 
through  which  they  so  often  looked;  the 
chimney  that  bore  away  the  smoke  of 
the  small  fire  that  warmed  them;  the 
old  tired  creaky  porch  which  had  responded 
so  often  to  his  tread,  my  mind  went  over 
all  the  man  had  suffered,  and  my  soul 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  injustice  and 
ignorance  of  those  who  had  made  it 
possible. 

And  yet  —  here  is  the  pity  of  it  —  the 

same  conditions  exist  to-day. 
Worse,  really  —  for  in  Poe's  time  merit 

—  or  what  was  considered  merit  —  found 
its  way  into  print.  Now  it  must  have, 
in  addition,  the  hall  mark  of  money.  The 
most  successful  novel  of  the  past  year  - 
the  author's  first — was  hawked  about 
for  weeks  and  sold  outright  to  an  unbe- 
lieving publisher  for  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
The  author's  second  novel  brought  in  as 
many  dollars  as  the  other  had  brought 
in  cents,  only  the  begging  was  reversed 

—  the  publishers  being  the  mendicants, 
this  time  paying  him  a  living  wage — 
paying  him  his  due. 

All  true,  you  sa> — and  has  been  true 
since  the  day  Milton  sold  "  Paradise  Lost" 
for  the  price  of  a  week's  board.  And  will 
continue  to  be  true  until  the  end  of  time. 

Yes!  but  shameful  all  the  same.  .More 
than  shameful,  when  a  simple  business 
letter  of  Poe's  covering:  a  paue  and  a  half 
sold  a  short  time  since  lor  a  thousand 
dollars  and  the  original  manuscript  of 
"The  Raven"  for  a  sum  that  would  have 
rrn  i.  Iiim  and  his  dear  Virginia  comfort* 
able  all  their  days. 
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CHAUTAUQUA  AND  THE  CHAUTAUQUAS  IN  SUMMER  AND  THE  LYCEUM  IN  WINTER— 
"ON    THE    circuit"    WITH    MR.   BRYAN  AND  THE  PROGRESSIVES  — 
INSPIRATION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  FOR  THE  MILLIONS  — 
"the    MOST    AMERICAN    THING    IN  AMERICA" 

• 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


AS  THE  last 
/%  roar  of  the 
/  \  Baltimore 
/  %  Convention 
died  to  sil- 
ence and  most  of  the 
Democratic  leaders 
made  their  way  to  Sea 
Girt  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  party's 
candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, William  Jennings 
Bryan  pleaded  an 
urgent  call  from  home 
and  took  the  first 
train  back  to  Ne- 
braska. Thoughtless 
people  exclaimed 
"Sour  grapes,"  but 
they  were  mistaken. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  simply 
listening  to  the  be- 
hest of  duty,  hurrying 
back  to  the  serious 
business  of  his  life, 
which  is,  earning  his 
living  by  lecturing. 
The  Chautauqua  cir- 
cuit was  calling  him, 
as  it  calls  many  other 


MR.  BRYAN     ON  THE  CIRCUIT 


IN  HIS  ANNUAL  LECTURE  TOUR  OF  THE 
CHAUTAUQUA  SUMMER  ASSEMBLIES.  SPEAKER 
CHAMP  CLARK  AT  THE  LEFT 


men  distinguished  in 
our  public  life.  In 
Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Bryan  may 
be  a  statesman:  in 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  in 
midsummer  he  is  only 
one  of  "the  talent," 
working  at  his  trade 
(he  belongs  to  the 
union,  too),  hired  by 
the  day  and  billed  as 
part  of  the  show  in 
the  same  tent  with 
"  Rosani,  the  Wonder 
Worker."  "Packard, 
the  Cartoonist," "The 
College  SingingGirls," 
and  "The  Russian 
Koyal  Balalaika 
Band." 

For,  during  the 
steaming  days  of  July 
and  August,  when 
business  lags  and  crops 
take  care  of  them- 
selves, the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  strap 
a  basket  lunch  on  the 
running  board  of  the 
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A  SHAKESPEAREAN  PAGEANT  AT  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

ONE  OF  THE  OPEN  AIR  FESTIVALS  THAT  ARF.  GIVEN  AT  THE  HOME  OF  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  MOVEMENT  EVERY 

YEAR  DURING  THE  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY 


family  touring  car  and  speed  away  to 
the  nearest  town  for  mental  stimula- 
tion and  refreshment.  And  so  again 
Chautauqua  and  the  chautauquas  —  there 
is  a  difference  —  are  just  now  finish- 
ing their  latest  summer  season  and, 
especially  in  the  Middle  West  —  in  Paw 
Paw,  Oskaloosa,  Mankato,  and  Dubuque, 
in  Massillon  and  Marion,  in  Topeka. 
Terre  Haute,  in  a  thousand  smaller  places 


—  they  have  performed  again  their  annual 
service  of  inspiration  and  enlightenment 
to  millions  of  people  eager  for  light  and 
leading.  And  when  the  days  grow  shorter 
and  the  evenings  lengthen,  the  lyceum 
courses  will  be  opened,  and  other  and 
greater  millions  will  attend  them. 

For  these  chautauqua  assemblies  in 
the  summer  and  lyceum  courses  in  winter 
are  among  the  mightiest  forces  of  popular 


PERHAPS  THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  PLATFORM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

CONFRONIING  A  IVHICAL  GREAT  AUDIENCE  IN  THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  CHAUTAUUUA  INSTITUTION,  WHOSE 
LhCILKhRS  IN   IHb  LAST  FORTY  YEARS  HAVE  INCLUDED  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA 
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information  and  diversion  that  operate 
to-day.  Millions  of  people  derive  from 
them  their  knowledge  of  things  above  the 
common  ruck  of  life;  millions  obtain  from 
them  the  bulk  of  their  lighter  entertain- 
ment; and,  most  significant  of  all,  millions 
absorb  from  them  their  political  faith 
and  are  by  them  directed  to  their 
course  of  political  action.  The  progres- 
sive movement  that  now  is  sweeping  the 
country  owes  its  strength  very  largely 
to  the  Chautauqua,  just  as  the  abolition 
movement  gained  its  momentum  chiefly 
from  the  free  platform  of  the  l>ceum. 


Everybody  knows  something  about  the 
original  Chautauqua  Institution.  Founded 
in  1873  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  of  the 
Methodist  Church  as  a  summer  school  for 
Sunday  school  teachers,  it  has  developed 
into  a  great  property  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Chautauqua  in  western  New  York, 
its  37  buildings  and  their  grounds  valued 
at  a  million  dollars,  its  cottages  housing 
fifty  thousand  people  every  summer  who 
come  from  all  over  the  world  to  hear  the 
famous  Chautauqua  lectures,  attend  the 
famous  Chautauqua  summer  school  — 
the  parent,  by  the  way,  of  the  summer 


"RECOGNITION  DAY     AT  CHAUTAUQUA 

UPON  WHICH  GRADUATES  OK  THK  READING  COURSE  RECEIVE  THEIR  DIPLOMAS  SIMULTANEOUSLY  WITH 
HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD  WHO  CANNOT  COME  AND  WHO  RECEIVE  THEIR  DIPLOMAS 
BY  MAIL.  OBSERVE  THE  MATURE  ACE  OF  THESE  GRADUATES  OF  "THE  {.ROWN  FOLKS*  UNIVERSITY." 
BISHOP  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  THE   FOUNDER  OF  CHAUTAUQUA   INSriTUTION.   IN  THE  FOREGROUND 


More  than  one  thousand  chautauquas 
were  held  in  the  United  States  last 
summer.  The  average  length  of  session 
was  ten  days;  the  attendance  one  thousand 
a  day  —  a  million  people  influenced  by 
one  institution.  About  ten  thousand  ly- 
ceum  courses  were  given  last  winter,  at- 
tended by  five  million  people.  And  re- 
member that  the  lyceum  was  born  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  for  the  slaves,  and 
that  the  heart  of  the  chautauqua  move- 
ment is  in  Iowa,  the  home  of  progress  and 
reform. 


schools  of  the  great  universities  —  and 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  model  resort  in 
the  open  air  and  on  the  waters  of  Chau- 
tauqua Lake.  And  in  every  part  of  the 
world  —  in  the  housewife's  leisure  hour 
when  the  dishes  are  washed  and  the 
children  are  abed,  in  the  W  yoming  sheep 
herder's  camp  under  the  quiet  stars,  in 
the  missionary's  hut  in  Africa,  and  at  the 
outposts  of  English  civilization  in  the 
Himalayas  of  India  —  on  the  same  day, 
every  one  of  tens  of  thousands  of  grown 
folks,  students  in  the  Chautauqua  read- 
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MEMBERS  OF    THE  INTERNATIONAL  LYCEUM  ASSOCIATION,   WHICH    IS  THE  UNION 


ing  course,  tead  the  same  chapters  in  the 
same  Chautauqua  books  and  feel  a  sense 
of  comradeship  with  the  members  of  their 
study  class.  The  Chautauqua  reading 
course  is  the  grown-folks'  university,  in 
which  the  educationally  belated  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  early  training  by  this 
mature  entrance  into  the  realm  of  wider 
interests  and  world  knowledge. 

"Chautauqua,"  as  Chautauqua  Insti- 
tution sees  it,  means  these  three  things: 
"a  system  of  borne  reading,  definite  results 
from  the  use  of  spare  minutes;  a  vacation 
school,  under  competent  instruction,  in 
thirteen  departments,  with  more  than 


2,500  enrollments  yearly,  in  the  best  en- 
vironment for  study;  and  a  summer  town 
among  the  trees,  with  all  conveniences  of 
living,  the  pure  charm  of  nature,  advan- 
tages for  culture,  organized  sports  on 
water  and  on  land,  professional  men's 
clubs  and  women's  conferences,  great 
lectures  and  recitals." 

Since  1878,  thirty-three  classes  have 
followed  through  the  four-year  course  of 
home  reading  under  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion's guidance  —  700,000  people  who  have 
gained  by  it  their  knowledge  of  history 
and  art  and  science.  Here  are  some  of  the 
books  that  they  have  studied:  Merivale's 


THE  AUDIENCE  IN  THE  "BIG  TENT 
A  COMMON  SIGHT  AT  THE  GREAT  CHAUTAUQUA  GATHERINGS 
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OF   THE    PROFESSIONAL  "TALENT       OF   THE    I  I  .GOO    CHAUTAUQL'AS    AND  LYCEUMS 


"History  of  Rome,"  Hawthorne's  bio- 
graphical stories.  Blaikie's  "  How  to  Get 
Strong  and  Stay  So."  Winchell's  "Walks 
and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field." 
Warren's  "  Recreations  in  Astronomy," 
Van  Dyke's  "How  to  Judge  a  Picture," 
Bryce's  "Social  Institutions  in  the  United 
States,"  McClintock's  "Song  and  Legend 
from  the  Middle  Ages."  Brownell's 
"French  Tracts."  Ely's  "Strength  and 
Weakness  of  Socialism,"  Shaler's  "Man 
and  Earth,"  Scudder's  "Social  Ideals  in 
English  Letters."  The  course  for  191 1-12 
is:  "Twentieth  Century  America."  by  H. 
Perry  Robinson;  "The  Spirit  of  Ameri- 


can Government."  by  J.  Allen  Smith; 
"  Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction,"  by 
Clayton  Hamilton;  and  "Twenty  Years 
at  Hull  House."  by  Jane  Addams.  Grad- 
uates of  the  course  receive  a  diploma  on 
"  Recognition  Day,"  at  Chautauqua  if 
they  can  come,  or  otherwise  by  mail. 
And  few  of  the  graduates  are  less  than 
thirty  years  old:  hundreds  are  more 
than  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  six  weeks  of  summer  school  at 
Chautauqua  offers  200  popular  class-room 
courses  in  English,  modern  languages, 
classical  languages,  mathematics  and 
science,   psychology  and   pedagogy,  re- 


BIGGER  CROWDS  THAN  THE  COUNTY  FAIR  S 
A  CHAUTAUQUA  SUMMKK  ASSEMBLY  UNDER  THE  TRhES  AT  MONMOUTH,  ILL. 
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—  WHO  SUPPLY   ITS   LECTURES,  IMPERSONATIONS,    MAGIC,  HUMOR,   AND  MUSIC 


ligious  teaching,  library  training,  domestic 
science,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  expression, 
physical  education,  and  practical  arts. 
Many  school  teachers  attend  these  courses 
both  for  inspiration  and  knowledge. 

The  popular  lectures,  however,  have 
been  the  most  famous  of  Chautauqua's 
institutions.  The  great  open  air  audi- 
torium seats  5,000  people,  and  it  is  often 
crowded.  The  list  of  lecturers  is  prac- 
tically a  roll-call  of  the  nation's  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  for  the  last 
forty  years.  Frances  Willard,  General 
Grant,  John  B.  Gough,  Lowell  Mason, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mark  Hopkins, 
Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  Lew  Wallace, 
Prof.  Von  Hoist,  Mr.  Booker  Washington, 


President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  Governor  Folk  — 
these  names  are  picked  at  random  from 
the  long  list  of  Chautauqua  lecturers. 

Here  is  a  typical  day's  programme  at 
Chautauqua: 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  4,  I9II 

10.00  A.M.    Devotional  Hour,    Dr.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman. 

11.00  A.M.  Lecture  Series:  "The  Story  of 
National  Banks,"  Hon.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip. 
2.30  P.M.  Lecture  Series:  "The  Personality 
and  Art  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton," Prof.  Frank  C.  Lockwood, 
4.00  P.M.    Organ  Recital.    Mr.  N.  J.  Corey. 


WAITING   IN   LINE  FOR  A  CHANCE  TO  GET  INTO  A  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY 
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IN    ANNUAL   CONVENTION    AT   THE   CHAUTAUQUA   GROUNDS,    WINONA   LAKE,  IND. 


5,00  P.M.  Lecture  Series:  "The  Use  of  the 
Bible  in  Rch'gious  Education," 
Rev.  A.  E.  Lavell. 

8.00  P.M.  Concert.  Busch's  "American 
Flag"  and  Parry's  "Man  and 
Peace,"  Chautauqua  Choir, 
Orchestra,  Organist,  and  Soloists 

But  Chautauqua  has  achieved  its  great- 
est power  through  the  extension  of  its 
idea  to  the  unauthorized  but  worthy 
borrowers  of  its  name  in  the  Middle  West. 
"Chautauqua  summer  assemblies"  have 
been  held  for  about  thirty  years  at  Pacific 
Grove,  Cal.,  Piasa,  111.,  Bethany,  Ind., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Monteagle, 
Tenn.  To-day,  Iowa  alone  has  100  such 
assemblies,  Ohio  66,  Illinois  52,  Missouri 


37.  Indiana  34,  Nebraska  34,  Kansas  27, 
many  other  states  many  apiece. 

These  assemblies  are  held  in  July  and 
August,  when  business  is  dullest  and  farm 
work  lightest,  and  some  of  them,  as 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  have  grown  with 
the  years  into  miniature  replicas  of  the 
original  Chautauqua,  with  i>ermanent 
buildings  and  a  fame  for  interest  and  value 
that  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  every 
year  even  from  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. These  assemblies  retain  much  of  the 
religious  element  that  colors  the  work  of 
the  parent  institution.  Others,  as  some 
of  the  smaller  assemblies  in  Illinois  and 
Kansas,  are  merely  camp  grounds  at 
which  the  people  gather  annually  to  listen 


(at  McCONNELSVILLE,  0.);  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  ITS  POPULARITY  IN  THE  .MIDDLE  WEST 
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to  secular  programmes  of  instruction  and 
diversion  that  have  been  prepared  by  a 
local  committee. 

These  chautauquas  are  the  chief  social 
recreation  of  the  year  in  many  com- 
munities. They  draw  practically  the 
entire  population  of  the  nearby  country. 
In  many  towns,  as  in, Petersburg,  III.,  the 
stores  close  at  i  .30  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
end  of  the  session  and  then  open  only  till 
7.30  when  the  evening  session  begins. 
In  Petersburg  even  the  saloons  observe 
these  closing  hours.  Most  of  the  audi- 
ence bring  their  noon-day  luncheon  and 
return  home  every  night. 


and  some  season  tickets.  Tickets  are 
sold  for  the  course  of  seven  days,  three 
sessions  a  day,  for  S2.50. 

Promptly  on  the  morning  of  the  nth 
a  special  train  sidetracks  at  Sheldon,  and 
a  big  circus  tent  goes  up,  a  stage  is  erected, 
and  seats  are  set  for  2,000  people.  A 
lighting  plant  is  installed  and  the  place  is 
bedecked  with  flags.  Small  tents  are 
pitched  outside  as  dressing  rooms  for  the 
performers.  By  noon  the  crowd  has  come 
in  from  miles  around,  in  automobiles  and 
wagons  —  the  whole  family,  mother, 
father,  and  the  children,  for  the  chau- 
tauquas always  have  something  to  please 


A  TENT  CITY  AT  A  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY 
ERECTED  TO  HOUSE  THE  VISITORS  DURING  THE  SESSIONS  OF  A  WEEK  OR  TEN  DAYS 


Others  yet  —  but  let  us  visit  one  of  the 
Vawter  chautauquas.  Mr.  Keith  Vawter 
is  their  inventor,  and  they  exist  as  yet 
only  in  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  and 
southern  Minnesota.  An  advance  agent 
comes  to  Sheldon,  la.,  let  us  say,  and 
placards  the  town  with  showbills  and 
dodgers,  announcing  that  the  chautauqua 
will  come  to  town  July  i  ith  and  stay  until 
July  17th.  Flags  and  banners  are  hung 
about  the  streets,  dray  horses  are  covered 
with  dusters  bearing  "chautauqua"  in 
big  type,  and  boys  wear  caps  and  buttons 
bearing  the  same  legend.  A  balloon  is 
sent  up  and  when  high  in  the  air  releases 
a  fluttering  medley  of  advertising  matter 


all  ages  with.  Lively  music  attracts  the 
people  to  the  grounds.  Ice  water  takes 
the  place  of  circus  lemonade.  The  side 
shows  and  other  evils  of  the  circus  are 
conspicuously  absent. 

By  2.30  in  the  afternoon  the  audience 
has  been  seated  by  the  uniformed  atten- 
dants, announcements  are  made,  and  the 
chautauqua  is  under  way  with  a  concert 
by  the  Maurer  Sisters'  Orchestra.  Then 
Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  mounts  the 
platform  and  talks  for  two  hours.  In  the 
evening  there  is  a  humorous  lecture. 
Every  morning  the  hour  beginning  at 
9  is  devoted  to  the  children;  and  then  a 
lecture  follows.    Note  their  titles;  these 
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,  "STANDING  ROOM  ONLY     AT  A  TENT  CHAUTAUQUA 

ATMAYSVILLE,  MO..  THE  AUDIENCE  DRAWN  LARGELY  FROM  THE  TENT  CITY  SHOWN  ON  THE  PKECEOINC  PACE 


are  the  "inspirational"  lectures  that  are 
the  ideal  of  the  present  leaders  in  Chau- 
tauqua work:  "The  Miracle  of  Genius," 
"The  Masters  of  Destiny."  "The  Dis- 
covery of  Joy,"  "The  City  of  the  Soul." 
and  "  The  Awakening  of  Woman."  Every 
afternoon  there  is  music  and  an  address  : 
historical  or  instructive,  as  "A  Chapter  in 
the  History  of  Liberty,"  by  Dr.  Frank  \V. 
Gunsaulus;  or  on  current  politics  by  a 


leader  in  public  life,  as  "  Problems  of 
American  Citizenship."  by  Senator  Joseph 
L.  Bristow.  In  the  evenings,  humorous 
lectures,  feats  of  magic,  travel  lectures,  or 
pictures  and  —  always  —  music. 

Thus,  at  an  average  daily  cost  of  35 
cents,  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in 
75  towns  in  three  states  last  summer 
attended  three  sessions  a  day  at  which 
they  got  clean,  high-grade  amusement. 


A  CHAUTAUQUA  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR 

EX-GOVERNOR     HANLY      OF     INDIANA     MAKING      AN      ADDRESS      BEFORE     A     SUMMER     ASSEMBLY  AT 

OBERLIN,  KAN. 
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inspiration,  education,  good  music,  and 
a  glimpse  of  two  national  political  char- 
acters for  the  cost  per  session  of  two  short 
moving  picture  performances  or  the 
cost  of  one  very  bad  cheap  vaude- 
ville show. 

The  programmes  of  these  tent  chau- 
tauquas  are  run  off  with  the  smoothness 
and  precision  of  theatrical  performances. 
Eight  of  them  are  in  operation  at  once, 
so  that  when  Senator  Bristow  finishes  his 
address  on  politics  he  takes  the  next  train 
out  of  Sheldon  for  the  nearest  other  tent 
of  the  circuit,  probably  arriving  just  in 
time  comfortably  to  make  his  scheduled 


place  on  the  next  day's  programme  a 
hundred  miles  away. 

Most  of  the  chautauquas,  of  course, 
are  not  run  this  way,  but  are  organized 
and  managed  by  local  people,  who  go  to 
the  lyceum  agencies  or  direct  to  the 
"talent"  for  the  attractions  to  make  up 
their  programmes.  But  the  Vawter  sys- 
tem is  the  latest  development  of  the 
Chautauqua  idea,  and  its  programmes  are 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  Western 
chautauquas. 

Some  of  the  older  institutions,  like  the 
original  Chautauqua,  retain  the  religious 
impulse.    Hence,  at   Pontiac,    111.,  the 


hour  from  9  to  10  in  the  morning  every- 
day is  the  "devotional  hour."  But,  gen- 
erally, the  chautauquas  have  greatly 
diluted  the  religious  element.  The  present 
leaders  in  the  movement  declare  that  its 
first  function  is  inspiration,  with  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  as  necessary  and 
natural  adjuncts;  but  they  find  the  in- 
spiration in  uplifting  lectures  rather  than 
in  devotional  religion. 

The  lyceum's  origin  and  history  are 
quite  different  from  the  chautauquas'. 
but  the  two  institutions  now  run  so  close 
together  in  their  sources  of  material  that 
they   are   practically   under  the  same 


1, 
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management  and  animated  by  the  same 
ideals.    The  lyceum  is  a  winter  institu- 
tion and  its  programme  consists  usually  1 
of  six  numbers,  presented  one  at  a  time  , 
on  evenings  about  six  weeks  apart.    In  | 
these  respects  it  will  continue  to  differ 
from  the  summer  chautauquas,  whose  , 
entire  programme  is  lumped  into  a  few 
successive  days. 

"The  lyceum  was  founded  upon  the  de- 
mand for  a  free  forum  for  the  abolition 
and  temperance  propagandas  while  the 
pulpits  were  closed  and  the  newspaper 
columns  denied  to  the  advocates  of  those 
causes.   Wendell  Phillips,  Ralph  Waldo 
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Emerson,  John  B.  Gough.  Susan  B. 

AnthoriN.  Henry  Ward  Beecher^ — these 
were  the  founders  of  the  lyceum.  It 
served  their  purpose  and  they  passed  on. 

But  the  lyceum  continued.  James  Red- 
pAth,  its  most  successful  manager,  de> 
veloped  the  lyceum  from  a  lecture  bureau 
system  in  which  he  was  supreme.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Redpath,  Mr.  George 
H.  Hathawey  and  the  late  Major  J.  B. 
Pond  became  the  managers.  Mr.  Hathaway 
is  still  at  the  head  of  this  bureau,  having 
been  continuously  in  the  business  for 
more  than  forty-five  years.  In  1880 
Major  Pond  retired  from  the  bureau 
and  began  the  personal  management 
of  distinguished  platform  people.  Major 
Pond's  method  was  to  contract  with 
men  and  women  of  established  reputation 
—  explorers,  preachers,  authors,  or  singers 
— for  a  certain  number  of  appearances  and 
then  to  book  these  attractions  along  the 
route  of  tours  that  often  were  as  long 
as  a  circuit  of  the  United  States.  From 
1874  to  1887.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  de- 
livered 1,300  lectures  under  Major  Pond's 
management;  Mark  Twain  and  George 
W.  Cable  in 'joint  readings  earned  536,000 
net  profit  in  two  seasons;  ^Bill  Nye,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  and  George  Kennan 
traveled  together  in  1888-9  ^  ^  lecture 
"team";  Henry  M.  Stanley  gave  no 
lectures  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
that  earned  $287,070  in  gross  receipts 
(this  is  the  greatest  success  ever  achieved 
in  the  lyceum):  in  189$-^  Mark  Twain 
made  manv  thousands  in  the  American 
pari  of  his  rounil-t he-world  tour;  in  1901 
brncst  Thompson  Seton  delivered  260 
lectures  in  26  weeks*  a  feat  of  endurance 
hard  to  rival.  Major  Pond  also  managed 
reading  and  lecture  tours  of  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Lieutenant 
(now  Rear-Admiraij  Robert  E.  Peary,. F. 
Marion  Crawford.  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Max 
O  Rell.  Lew  Wallace.  "  Ian  Maclaren."  An- 
thon\  Hope.  Hal!  Caine,  and  many  others 

Major  Pond's  ai tractions  were  expen- 
sive and  distinguished  people  whose  lec- 
tures appealed  to  large  city  audiences. 
Two  independent  lecturers  now  work  this 
field  with  extraordinary  success:  Burton 
Holmes  and  D.  L.  F.lmendorf,  with  their 
illustrated  lectures  on  travel.  Both  these 
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men  are  naturally  speakers  of  great  charm 
who  work  up  their  materials  with  con- 

summate  art  I  ach  has  a  gross  income  of 
more  than  $  1 00,000  a  year  from  a  season  of 
only  ten  weeks. 

lUE  LYCEUM  TODAY 

But  the  development  of  the  !\'ceum  has 
been  to  become  a  ^erici  of  performances 
by  less  notable  people,  and  the  place 
where  it  has  taken  firmest  hold  is  in  the 
smaller  towns  all  over  the  United  States. 
Here,  in  12,000  villages  and  small  cities, 
local  committees  or  individuals  manage 
such  a  course,  nearly  always  as  a  public 
service,  for  a  manager  is  lucky  if  he  does 
not  have  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Hundreds  of  these  courses  are  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  at 
Canton,  O.,  where  the  assistant  post- 
master, Mr.  L.  T.  Cool,  has  been  the 
chairman  of  the  iNccum  committee  for 
27  years.  Often  the  course  is  managed  by 
a  school  official  who  wishes  to  add  its 
educational  and  moral  influence  to  that 
of  the  school.  The  Buckeye  Theatre, 
at  Elkhart,  Ind..  uses  a  ten-number 
course  to  fill  in  open  dates.  Mr.  M.  L. 
Weisenbarger,  a  merchant  of  Arcanum, 
O.,  manages  a  course  and  gives  a  ticket  to 
one  number  of  the  series  with  every  |$ 
purchase  made  at  his  store. 

A  typical  lyceum  season  course  is  much 
like  a  typical  day's  programme  of  a 
Chautauqua.  Thus  a  course  of  six  num- 
bers ordinarily  includes  an  inspirational 
lecture  or  an  address  by  a  public  man,  an 
evening  of  magic,  a  humorous  lecture, 
and  three  musical  evenings  divide  be- 
tween a  male  quartet,  an  orchestra,  and  a 
musical  "company"  that  presents  a  mixed 
programme  ot"  instrumental  and  vocal 
music  and  humorous  dialogue  or  perhaps 
an  abbreviated  version  of  a  grand  opera. 

With  the  remarkably  rapid  growth  of 
both  chautauquas  and  l>ceums,  the  de- 
mand for  "talent"  has  increased  tre- 
mendously. This  demand  has  enhanced 
the  importance  of  the  l>ceum  bureaus 
that  supply  the  performers,  and  these 
bureaus,  in  turn,  stimulate  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  lyceums  and  chautauquas 
b\  every  art  that  the\  can  de\  ise.  1  here 
are  nine  or  ten  principal  bureaus  —  the 
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Redpath,  Mutual,  Coit,  Alkahest,  Central, 
Eastern,  White,  Midland,  Davidson  — 

and  about  forty  smaller  agencies.  These 
principal  bureaus  alone  sell  annually  be- 
tween 4^  and  5  million  dollars'  worth  of 
bookings  to  the  bcal  organizations  and 
they,  in  turn,  receive  about  7  millions  a 
\  enr  from  the  pubUc  a^xsarances  ctf  these 
altraclions. 

The  methods  of  these  bureaus  are  al- 
most identical  with  the  methods  of  large 
vaudeville  circuit  managements.  They 
buv  outright,  at  so  much  a  week,  the  time 
of  musicians,  magicians,  opera  troupes, 


The  rise  of  the  lyceum  has  also  created 

a  new  specialized  profession  of  lyceum 
entertainer.  He  (or  she)  must  provide 
amusement  or  recreation  of  absolute 
cleanness  and  of  a  refming  and  elevating 
quality.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  degree 
the  lyceum  entertainment,  in  spite  of  its 
now  larpe!\'  commercial  management  and 
its  frank  adoption  of  vaudeville  booking 
methods,  has  yet  maintained  its  atmos- 
phere of  wholesome  and  innocent  diver- 
tisemcnt. 

Mr.  .Montaville  l-"lowcrs,  the  president 
of  the  International  Lyceum  Association, 
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entertainers,  humorists,  and  those  lec- 
turers who  make  a  profession  of  l>'ceum 
work;  and  they  "book"  these  "attrac- 
tions" alonu'  the  route  of  rt-uular  tours, 
selling  the  daici  tor  as  much  more  than 
they  cost  them  as  possible.  One  of  the 
bureaus  employs  a  staff  critic,  a  musical 
director,  and  a  special  company  orpanizer 
the  vear  round.  It  books  it>  jHiople  for 
complete  transconlinenlal  tours  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  Its  business 
amounts  to  more  than  1^  millions  gross 
every  year.  It  even  publishes  a  journal 
for  hceum  coninultees,  which  il  distri- 
butes free  to  28,000  committeemen. 


says  that  "the  only  arts  indigenous  to  the 
lyceum  perhaps  are  the  popular  lecture. 

the  cnrtoon  lecture,  the  monologue,  and 
llie  male  c|uarlettc,'"  but  adib  th;U  "there 
are  other  arts  that  are  iegiiimalc  there." 
Mr.  Leiand  Powers  was  the  earliest  impei^ 
sonator  on  the  lyceum  stage  and,  probably 
is  still  the  most  distinguished,  though  he 
rarely  appears  now.  Mr.  Benj.  ('hapin's 
impersonations  of  Lincoln  are  perhaps  as 
well  known  to  the  public  as  the  work  of  any 
active  man  in  the  profession.  Of  the  car- 
toonist IccturiTs,  Mr.  Ross  (jane  and  Mr. 
Alton  Tackai  J  are  aiiHiHK  I  he  must  popular. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
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clearly  describes  the  difference  between  the 
casual  and  the  professional  lyceum  per- 
former: 

The  lyceum  and  chautauqua  attractions  are 
divided  into  two  classes  —  the  people  who  are 
on  the  platform  because  of  a  fame  made  in 
other  lines  of  activity,  and  the  people  (far  the 
Ijrm  r  number)  vs  ho  have  won  thi  ir  plncc  on  The 
platform  from  sheer  ability  to  make  good 
thorcon. 

The  first  class  includes  the  public  nun  and 
celebrities.  Part  of  them  make  giKjd  from 
ability.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  remain 
after  a  season.  Bryan,  Champ  Oark.  La 
Follctte,  Folk,  Hoch.  the  roll  of  goxernors, 
legislators  and  judges  is  long.  Most  of  them 
make  good.  But  Bryan  is  the  only  one  who 
can  draw  his  fee  [its  value  in  attendance]  on 
chautauqua  or  h'ceum  coufic. 

The  second  class  includes  the  long  list  of 
lecturers,  writers,  readers,  entertainers,  and 
musicians  who  really  keep  the  lyceum  and 
chautauqua  alive.  They  are  the  lifeblixxl, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Makmg  good  is 
their  daily  business.  After  the  people  have 
been  i()Ilci.tcJ  to  hear  a  "great  gun"  and 
(usually)  are  disappointed,  while  the  treasury 
is  depleted  to  pay  the  big  fee.  the  .professional 
lyceum  talent  puts  the  people  back  into  good 
humor  by  "delivering  the  goods,"  and  at 
modest  figures.  Dr.  A.  A.  Willits.  past 
ninety,  helped  to  make  the  lyceum  along  with 
Bcccher,  and  is  yet  alive  and  filling  occasional 
dates  G)l.  George  W.  Bain  is  \et  filling  full 
seasons.  On  the  honor  roll  are  a  multitude  like 
Strickland  W.  Gillilan,  Leiand  Powers,  Doctor 
Cadman.  Col  G.  A.  Gearhart,  Kathcrine  Ridg- 
way.  and  musical  clubs  like  The  Chicago  Glee 
Club,  The  Apollos.  The  Dunbars.  etc. 

The  "talent"  have  iheir  "union."  the 
International  Lyceum  Association,  which 
is  made  up  of  762  members.  It  is  at  once 
a  distinguished  and  a  various  body. 
Hon.  Champ  Clark,  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  beiungs  to  it;  and 
so  does  Von  Arx,  the  Magician.  Judge  Ben 
B.  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  rubs  elbows  at  its 
meetings  with  the  Beulah  Buck  Quartet; 
and  Senator  N'ardaman  oi  .Mi«;«;issippi 
fraternizes  with  Balmer's  Katlir  Boys. 

CHAtTTAUQUA  LECTURERS*  FEES 

The  rewards  of  the  lyceum  and  chautau- 

qua  performers  vary  greatly.  William 

Jennings  Bryan  makes  Sso.ooo  a  \  car  as  a 
lecturer.   Ex-Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon. 


ex-Govcmors  Folk,  Hoch,  and  Hanl>'. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  WUey,  and  Mr,  Francis 

J.  Heney  every  one  make  $10,000  a  year 
or  more.  Speaker  (^hatnp  Clark,  Senators 
La  Follelle  and  Bristuw  and  Gore,  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Governor  Hadley,  Repre- 
sentative Victor  Murdock,  and  the  Rev. 
Drs.  S.  Parkcs  Cadman,  Frank  W.  Gun- 
saulus.  and  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  would 
every  one  make  that  much  if  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  it  at  the  rate  he  now 
receives  for  as  many  dates  as  he  can  spare 
from  other  work.  These  men  ordinarily 
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A  LYCEUM  "show  BILL" 

ANm»UNaNC  A  CHAKACTERIfTIC  METHOD  Or.SELL- 
ING  TICKETS  FOR  A  TYPICAL  LYCEUM  COUKSk 

receive  $iso  to  Sioo  and  their  railroad 
lare  for  every  lecture. 

These  are  the  "top-liners."  L^esser 
attractions  are  paid  from  $2$  to  $100  an 

appearance  Perhaps  Sso  a  week  i'i  a 
fair  average  for  the  humbler  "  entertainers  ' 
who  are  lured  by  the  >  car  by  the  bureaus. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  anything  an  ob- 
set\er  notes  the  uncertain  staiklards  of 
the  lyceum  and  chautauqua  movement. 
Just  now  it  is  in  the  formative  stage. 
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This  accounts  for  the  astonishing  variety 
of  types  of  people  that  arc  engaged  in  its 
activities.  Two  paragraphs  picked  at 
random  from  the  news  items  in  The 
LyceumiU  and  TaUnt,  and  the  Lyceum 
IVorkL  —  the  leading  journals  of  the 
movement — will  illustrate  this  point. 

Dr.  Hugh  Black  gave  a  delightful  lecture  on 
the  big  course  furnished  Wilson  College  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  by  President  Reascr. 
Other  numbers  on  this  course  were  Campanari 
and  Madame  Emma  Eames. 

J.  Mohammed  All,  the  Happy  Hindoo,  has 
moved  bnck  from  Oshkosh  to  L'»"t'-oir,  Mich., 
and  is  now  ensconced  at  834  Humboldt  Ave. 
There  is  to  be  no  let  up  to  his  lyceum  activities. 

or  its  development  along  its  own  more 

distinctive  path,  the  following  letter  voices 
the  ideal  of  one  of  its  leaders: 

It  should  be  emphasized  in  anv  story  of  the 
modern  iyceum  and  chautauqua  movement  (1 
call  the  chautaaqua  the  lyceum  revival  meet- 
ing) that  the  aim  is  not  educational.  It  is  not 
university  extension.  1  he  aim  of  the  lyceum 
and  chautauqua  is  inspirational.  It  is  to  hold 
up  high  ideab  before  the  people  and  show  them 


how  to  attain  them.  It  is  to  make  better 
towns,  and  homes,  and  to  inspire  young  people 
for  higher  things  and  to  give  the  old  sinner  new 
hope.  I  have  been  in  the  l\'ceum  work  fifteen 
years  and  I  have  gathered  much  evidence  of 
the  power  of  the  lyceum  along  uplift  lines. 
It  is  a  popularized  extension  of  the  pulpit,  with 
sterilized  entertainment  added. 

I  think  the  lyceum  is  just  beginning.  It  has 
doubled  its  dimensions  in  a  decade  and  yet 
managers  admit  we  ha\  cn't  more  than  scratched 
over  the  ground.  The  cities  know  little  about 
the  movement.  It  is  rooting  in  the  country 
and  small  town. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  tremendous  move- 
ment, grounded  in  the  life  of  the  common 

people  and  urging  them  by  pleasant  paths 
always  toward  a  higher  vision  nf  their 
destiny,  easing  the  ascent  by  innocent 
broad  humor  and  embellishing  it  with 
glimpses  of  the  more  gracious  arts.  It  is 
a  curiously  American  development — in- 
deed, as  an  ex-president  has  said,  "the 
most  American  thing  in  America"  — 
and  one  that  we  need  not,  on  the  whole, 
be  ashamed  to  own. 


"WHAT  I  AM  TRYING  TO  DO" 

TO  MAKE  THE  AMERICAN  NAVy  THE  MOST  POWERI-UL,  BECAUSE  THE  MOST 

EFFICIENT,  IN  THE  WORLD 

BY 

GEORGK  VON  L.  MFYER 

(StCHETAtV  01  TUC  NAVv) 


THERE  is  a  watchword  of  the 
Navy  Department  which  I 
think  1  am  responsible  for 
and  which  exactly  describes 
the  administration's  attitude 
—  it  is  "Economy  with  Efficiency." 

The  efiiciency  of  our  navy  has  ne\er 
really  been  questioned  ^  a  glance  at  the 
records  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  Spanish-American  War  will  show 
you  what  1  mean  —  but,  particularly  of  late 
years,  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency 
away  from  some  of  the  economical  features. 
This  propensity  we  are  now  trying  to  coun- 
teract  while  at  the  same  time  we  wish  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  our  fighting  force. 


"Economy"  is  a  much  abused  word; 
it  is  often  used  as  a  s\non\m  for  "parsi- 
mony"; light  expenditures  are  frequently 
alluded  to  as  "economical  expenditures."- 
But  no  idea  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  True  econom\-  is  ahtiost  svnony- 
mous  with  cfficienc>  and.  as  such,  both  are 
essential  to  the  proper  up-building  of  our 
navy,  a  procedure  which  1  am  sure  every 
thinking  American  desires  to  see  carried 
as  far  as  possible. 

One  of  the  economical  measures  of 
primary  importance,  in  my  mind,  is  the 
consolidation  of  naval  bases  so  as  to 
eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  navy  yards  which  bring  in 
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little  return  for  the  money  spent  upon 

them.  Soon  after  accepting  the  secretary- 
ship I  made  a  close  study  of  the  problems 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Mississippi 
to  Eastport,  Me.,  and  laid  the  matter 
before  the  General  Board  off  the  Navy 
and  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  for 
consideration.  Both  of  these  bodies  re- 
ported that  the  ideal  plan  would  be  to 
have  two  great  naval  bases  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  in  l»rbors  which  could  receive  and 
maintain  the  entire  fleet  and  its  auxiliaries. 

Philadelphia,  they  added,  was  valuable 
as  a  base  for  the  reserve  fleet,  while  the 
station  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  should  never 
have  been  built  but,  being  there,  it  could 
be  used  for  a  torpedo  base.  At  Key  West 
there  is  a  station  for  torpedo  vessels 
maintained  more  as  an  adjunct  to  Guan- 
tanamo  (Cuba)  than  as  an  extensive  naval 
base.  But,  reported  the  Joint  Board,  the 
.only  two  places  which  could  receive  the 
fleet  and  all  the  auxiliaries,  with  harbors 
and  anchorage  sufficient  for  such  purposes, 
were  Hampton  Roads  and  Narragansett 
Bay.  Stations  here  would  protect  the 
entire  coast,  pnnide  excellent  bases  for 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  fleets, 
and  enable  us  to  du  away  with  our  other 
yards  —  or  to  maintain  them  merely  for 
docking  purposes. 

So  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  con- 
crrncd,  the  General  Board  is  of  the  opinion 
tliai  the  navy  yard  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
the  naval  station  at  New  Orleans,  La.« 
are  not  necessary  and  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  department,  be  closed  at  any 
lime.  Ke\  West  is  considered  the  most 
important  of  the  naval  stations  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  because  it  is  the  nearest  port 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  the  naval  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo.  It  also  commands  two  eastern 
entrances  to  the  Gulf. 

The  most  important  strategic  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  Puget  Sound  and 
San  Franci-^ cn  P,i\  .  but  the  navy  yards 
at  these  lo^  Uities  are  not,  as  yet.  adequate 
in  their  docking,  repair,  and  supply 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet 
for  any  prolonged  period. 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  owing  to  its 
advanced  position  and  natural  advan- 
tages as  a  naval  base,  is  practically  in- 


dispensable to  our  fleet  in  any  operations 
against  an  Asiatic  power  and  would  be  a 

great  menace  to  us  if  it  were  permitted 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It 
should  be  made  as  nearly  impregnable  as 
possible  in  order  that  it  may  be  safely 
held  and  that  the  fuel  and  supplies 
cS  our  fleet  may  be  kept  intact. 

TO  ABOLISH  SUPERFLUOUS  NAVY  YARDS 

-  We  are  at  present  embarrassed  by  a 

superfluous  number  of  navy  yards,  dis- 
tributed along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Maine  to  Louisiana.  This  calls  for  a 
vast  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
for  maintenance,  absolutely  unnecessary 
to  meet  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
fleet.  But  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  abolitk)n  of  needless  navy  >ards 
untfl  their  uselessness  becomes  so  evident 
that  local  interests  will  be  overcome  by 
the  nation's  interest  in  meetin<^  this  ques- 
tion on  broad,  patriotic,  business  principles. 

Another  matter  of  economy  —  appar- 
ently small  in  itself,  but  of  great  public 
moment  —  is  the  employment  of  retired 
naval  officers  [  who  are  prohibited  by  an 
act  of  Congress  (June  lo,  iBc^))  from  being 
so  employed]  in  commercial  organizations 
which  manufacture  iron,  steel,  armor 
plate,  guns,  ammunition,  etc.  I  n  England, 
Gcnnan\',  and  other  countries  this  is 
allowed  and  1  consider  it  a  great  education 
for  an  oflicer  to  be  able  to  go  out,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Government,  and  study 
with  or  be  employed  by  concerns  which 
are  experts  in  their  lines.  There  are  also 
occasions  when  it  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  us  to  grant  a  man  leave  of 
absence  and  let  him  study  in  the  very 
corporations  where  they  are  making  sup- 
plies; but  we  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
doing  this. 

•  It  was  believed  when  the  Chandler 
bill  was  passed  that  the  employment  of 
officers  by  such  concerns  might  influence 

the  contracts  between  their  employers 
and  the  Government.  Ihe  dtpartment 
believes  that  that  opinion  should  no 
longer  have  any  weight*  since  the  number 

of  firms  entering  into  the  manufacture 

of  steel  and  other  material  u^ed  by  the 
Government  is  so  great  that  our  interests 
are  amply  protected.   A  repeal  of  the 
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Chandler  bill  would  greatly  aid  the  navy 
in  bettering  its  grade  of  oflfensive  and 
defensive  materials,  and  at  the  sanie 
time  it  would  provide  an  ccunornicai 
measure,  inasmuch  as  it  wouM  enable  us 
to  save  on  contracts  and  salaries  of  retired 
officers  who  would  then  be  able  to  enter 
other  employment. 

SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT   ABOARD  SHIPS 

Passing  to  the  consideration  of  efficiency 

I  may  mention,  as  an  indication  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  and  is  continuing 
to  be  made,  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  guniiery  efficiency  of  the  navy,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  principles  of  scien- 
tific management. 

In  the  battle  practice  of  recent  years 
the  conipcuuve  system  has  given  remark- 
able results.  Officers  drill  and  train 
their  crews;  every  man  is  carefully  selected 
according  to  his  p!r,M'c:i!  and  mental 
qualifications  to  do  liie  duties  at  the  gun. 
and  each  individual  is  tested  repeatedly 
to  discover  which  is  the  best  suited  to  the 
job  at  hand.  The  result  is  that  every 
man  at  a  gun  station  is  the  one  best  suited 
in  every  way,  physically  and  temper- 
amentally, for  his  particular  duty. 

The  study  of  the  time  element  in  cer- 
tain operations  lias  been  going  on  for 
years  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  to  perform  these 
operations  has  resulted. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  more  rapid 
the  work  of  each  individual,  rendering 
his  movements  as  simple  and  easy  as 
possible,  preserving  at  the  same  time  a 
uniform  harmony  insuring  lack  of  inter- 
ference. In  order  to  obtain  these  ends 
each  individual  was  first  made  to  go 
throuf^h  his  work  slowly,  so  that  accuracy 
and  perfection  of  each  operation  were 
obtained  and  unnecessary  movements 
eliminated.  This  plan  not  only  insured 
perfection  of  detail,  but  unconsctouslv 
each  man  was  training  his  muscles  so  that 
they  would  quickly  respond  to  his  call  and 
he  would  feel  the  minimum  of  fatigue. 

As  perfection  of  detail  increased,  speed 
was  sought  for  and  each  man's  work 
carefullv  timed  by  a  stop-watch.  In  this 
way  it  was  found  that  it  required  2i 
seconds  to  open  the  breech  o£  a  12-inch 


gun;  i  second  to  put  in  the  primer; 

seconds  to  ram  the  projectile;  4 J 
seconds  to  ram  the  powder;  f  second  to 
wiUiciraw  the  loading  tray  and  2!  seconds 
to  lock  the  breech  or  that  i^i  seconds 
necessarily  elapsed  between  shots,  ex- 
clusive of  the  time  which  must  be  allowed 
after  the  detonation  before  the  opening 
of  the  breech. 

Having  atuined  a  high  standard  of 
speed  in  the  accurate  firing  of  one  gun,  the 
drills  are  extended  to  the  whole  broadside 
of  10  or  12  turret  guns. 

1  he  object  sought  is  indicated  by  the 
Opening  statement  in  ''The  Rules  for 
Battle  Practice,  1911":  "The  measure 
of  the  battle  efficiency  of  iwiv  xc^r!  is 
her  abih'ty  to  deliver  the  grej'.c-  t  nuniber 
of  hits  in  the  shortest  possible  limc  alter 
the  enemy  is  sighted  and  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  ammunition." 

REMARKABLE  EFFICIENCY  TN  GUNNERY 

As  a  rchull  ol  :>cicnLilic  inanageineut 
the  hitting  power  of  the  fleet  at  kmg 
ranges  has  impxoved  remarkably.  Within 
the  past  two  years  the  target  has  been 
much  reduced  in  area  but.  even  with  this 
handicap,  in  the  191  i  spring  battle- 
practice  of  the  Atlantic  fleet,  the  la-inch 
guns  doubled  the  scores  made  at  the 
practices  only  six  months  previous. 

With  the  improvement  in  gunnery  has 
also  come  a  noteworthy  improvement  in 
preparedness  for  battle.  The  rules  have 
been  so  drawn  as  to  direct  thought  toward 
what  may  be  expected  in  an  engagement. 
Casualties  have  been  simulated  and  un- 
expected difficulties  have  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  gunners  by  the  officers 
controlling  the  fire,  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  all  obstacles.  None 
of  our  vessels  are  now  "smooth  water" 
ships.  The  Department  has  demanded 
that  the  training  be  done  on  the  open  sea, 
where  the  rolling  and  pitching  require 
the  most  expert  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
gun-pointers  in  order  to  hit  the  target. 
Further,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
vessels  may  have  to  fight  in  the  most 
unfavorable  weather  and,  thcrefcjre,  the 
rules  for  the  battle-practice  have  required 
the  ships  to  train  for  engagements  in 
rain,  snow,  and  foggy  weather,  and 
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generally  when 
unfavorable. 

in  the  competitive  battle  firing  the 
conditions  arc  made  just  as  severe  as 
those  which  would  obtain  in  rcai  action. 
The  firing  vessel  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
speed,  course,  and  distance  of  the  target 
vessel.  All  she  knows  is  that  somewhere 
on  the  hnrizfin.  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  or 
inorc,  lija.cuiumn  of  smoke  which  marks 
the  vessel  at  which  she  is  to  shoot.  She 
steams  toward  it  at  her  best  speed  and 
opens  fire  at  whatever  range  she  chooses, 
but  the  value  of  hitting  at  long  ranges  is 
forcibly  impressed  upon  her  by  the  amount 
which  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  her 
score  for  the  shots  which  hit  beyond  1 3,000 
yards  or  under  that  mark.  The  whole 
firing  is  over  in  four  minutes  and  the  ship 
has  no  other  chance  to  make  good  if  she 
fails  in  this.  No  excuses  are  accepted 
for  failure  guns  to  fire,  for  breakdowns 
of  any  character,  or  for  any  faults  of  the 
personnel  or  material. 

For  evidence  of  the  value  of  competition 
in  gunnery,  compare  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  vessels  during  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  at  present.  The  percentage 
of  hits  in  1898  was  3^  with  the  large  guns 
firing  about  once  in  five  minutes  at  short 
range.  The  percentage  of  hits  in  the 
recent  firing  at  the  San  Marcos  (the  old 
Texas)  was  33^.  the  range  being  10,000 
yards  and  the  present  rate  of  firing  about 
ten  shots  in  five  minutes.  A  roughly 
drawn  comparison  shows  that  we  are 
about  i.2(X)  times  better  in  gunnery 
efficiency  than  we  were  at  Santiago. 

ECONOMY  IN  FUEL  CONSUMPTION 

Modern  principles  of  management 
have  been  applied  not  onl\'  to  gunnery 
but  also  to  engineering,  with  the  result 
that  the  Atlantic  fleet  now  burns  less 
coal  per  knot  in  steaming  la  knots 
than  it  did  at  10  knots  speed 
during  the  trip  around  the  world.  In 
almost  all  cases  ships  now  continue  to 
exceed  on  full  power  trials  their  trial  trip 
speed  and  with  greater  economy  in  coal 
and  oil.  These  results  were  produced 
by  energetic  attention  to  duty,  in  which 
losses  and  wastes  were  eradicated  in 
boilers,  engines,  and  auxiliaries.  A  con- 
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stant  stream  of  detailed  information  on 
design  and  operation  exists  between  ships 

and  the  Department,  and  vice  versa,  so 
that  ortlcers  mav  rcadilv  benefit  bv  the 
experience  of  others;  liiai  good  organiza- 
tk>n  and  sound  practices  may  become 
standardized,  and  methods  of  doubtful 
expediency  be  brought  under  widespread 
discussion 

Supervising  the  entire  scicntilic  manage- 
ment of  engineering,  gunnery,  and  the 
rest  is  an  advisory  board  before  which  are 
laid  the  questions  relative  to  detail  of 
execution  arising  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  service.  This  formation  of  a 
thinking  body  which  advises  but  does  not 
execute,  together  with  the  direct  in- 
struction of  the  workman  through  each 
motion  which  makes  up  his  daily  work  are 
two  portions  of  the  theory  of  management 
in  the  navy  which  are  essentially  new. 

I  have  endeavored  to  create  an  ad- 
\isor\  board  of  the  highest  possible 
executive  ability  in  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington  by  taking  four  experienced 
officers  as  aides  to  advise  me  in  questions 
of  administration  of  the  fleet,  of  the 
personnel,  of  the  material,  and  of  inspec- 
tion —  the  four  natural  divisions  of  the 
military  work  of  the  Department.  These 
aides  advise  me  and  the  approved  plans 
are  executed  by  the  commanders  of  the 
fleet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  procedure  works  out  I  may  mention ' 
that  not  long  ago  a  board  of  scientific 
management  experts  visited  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  reported  that  the  battleships 
were  the  finest  examples  of  organized 
efficiency  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  adoptk»n  of  like  plans  in  the  navy 
yards  presents  many  difficulties,  for  the 
work  there  is  largely  of  a  repair  nature  and 
the  lime  of  completion  may,  at  times,  be 
more  important  than  the  cost  of  the  work. 
However.  I  am  giving  the  matter  much 
attention  and  the  yards  will  eventually 
be  brought  to  as  high  a  slate  of  efficiency 
as  is  consistent  with  niilil.ij\  necessities. 

MORE  SHIPS,  MORE  MEN 

Now  as  to  the  most  important  item  of 
all  —  the  immediate  need  of  more  ships 
and  the  men  to  man  them! 
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The  present  relative  standing  of  the 

i;reat  naval  powers  of  the  world  is:  En<^- 
l  itnl   Germany,  United  Stales,  France, 

Japan. 

Now  the  Department  knows,  and  Con- 
gress knows,  that  if  we  build  but  two 

battleships  a  year  we  will  have  fallen  to 
fourth  place  by  1916 — the  order  then 
being:  England,  fifty-two;  Germany, 
thirty-two;  Japan,  twenty-one;  United. 
States,  twenty;  France,  nineteen.'  If 
we  authorize  but  one  ship  a  year  we 
will  drop  to  fifth  place  as  we  will  have 
but  sixteen  ships  to  France's  nineteen. 

This  includes  only  the  "capital" 
ships  — the  Dreadnaughts  and  Super- 
Dreadnaughts  upon  which  the  entire 
strength  of  our  naval  fifihtine  force  dc- 
penUi.  At  present  we  have  only  twelve 
capital  ships,  built  and  building,  but  we 
have  a  number  of  old-type  battleships 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete: 
for  there  is  nothing  which  "goes  out  of 
style"  as  rapidly  as  do  battleships;  and 
when  you  consider  that  they  cost  in  the 
"  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000  each,  you 
will  realize  that  "keeping  up  with  the 
fashion"  in  navy  architecture  is  rather 
an  expensive  process. 

But  it  is  an  essential  one  if  we  desire 
properly  to  protect  the  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  coast  and  the  billions  of  dollars* 
worth  of  [irnptTty  situated  near  the  sea 

—  to  say  nuilung  of  saving  our  insular 
possessions  from  the  grasp  of  the  enemy 
in  tiine  of  war. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will 
greatly  increase  the  cfficiencs  of  our  fleet, 
permitting,  as  it  will,  the  rapid  passage 
of  the  vessel  from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 
But  the  Department  has  taken  this  into 
consideration  in  submitting  the  estimates 
fur  the  new  battleships,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  maintain  our  supremacy 
with  less  than  two  fir$t<lass  battleships 
a  year,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  high- 
speed cruisers  to  harass  the  enemy's  com- 
merce and  out-steam  their  big  ships. 

THE  NEED  OP  AUXILIARY  SHIPS 

With  our  immense  coast  line  and  the 
whole  of  Central  and  South  America  to 
separate  the  east  from  the  west  coasts 

—  as  it  now  does  —  we  should  need  double 


the  fleet  of  such  countries  as  Germany, 

France,  or  Japan  whose  coast  line  is 
practically  continuous.  In  time  of  peace 
it  is  pointed  out  that  we  will  never  have 
war,  but  history  shows  that  wars  come 
with  little  or  no  warning.  There  is  no 
time  to  build  battleships  or  submarines 
and  it  is  impossible  to  buy  them  Con- 
gress should  provide  the  auxiliaries, 
destroyers,  etc.,  that  go  out  with  the 
battleship  fleet,  but  when  war  comes  the 
auxiliaries  will  not  sink  an  opposing  fleet 
—  only  equal  battleships  can  do  this. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  value 
of  torpedo  craft  and  submarines  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  more  of  them,  but  it  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  until  more  of  our 
old  battleships  are  replaced,  it  is  wiser 
to  provide  lor  two  battleships  annually 
than  to  sacrifice  battleship  strength  for 
vessels  of  less  military  value. 

1  he  other  vessels  in  which  the  navy 
is  deficient  are  battleship  cruisers  —  bi^ 
27,000  ton  vessels  with  a  speed  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  knots,  such  as  both 
England  and  Japan  are  building  as 
rapidly  as  possible  —  which  could 
run  away  from  a  battleship  fleet  and 
completely  destroy  commerce  and  harass 
seaiX)rts;  scouts,  destroyers,  submarines; 
repair,  supply,  fuel,  ammunition,  and 
hospital  ships,  and  lenders  to  torpedo 
vessels.  A  number  of  gunboats,  river 
gunboats,  and  tugs  also  are  required  for 
the  routine  duties  of  peace  as  well  as 
those  of  war.  The  number  of  such  vessels, 
except  Lninboats  and  tugs  '■hould  he 
prcjportioned  to  the  number  of  battle- 
ships—  for  example,  there  should  be 
four  destroyers  and  one  scout  for  each 
battleship,  one  repair  ship  for  each  squad- 
ron  of  eight  battleships,  etc. 

On  this  basis  our  present  fleet  is  de- 
ficient by  eight  battleship  cruisers,  eighteen 
scouts,  eighty-two  destroyers,  six  tenders 
to  destroyers,  three  repair  ships,  five 
supply  ships,  three  hfi'^pital  ships,  four 
ammunition  ships,  twelve  lleet  fuel  ships,, 
twenty-two  submarines  and  ten  tenders 
to  submarines. 

But  even  with  the  ships  now  on  hand 
wr  an-  short  of  the  number  necessarv  to 
man  ail  the  serviceable  vessels,  and  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  enlistment 
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of  4.000  men  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  vessels  and  to  care  for  the  ships  which 

we  are  forced  to  place  in  reserve  owing  to 
lack  of  men  —  and  appropriations  — 
properly  to  man  them.  Shortly  we  will 
have  twelve  old-type  battleships,  five 
old-type  armored  cruisers,  and  twenty 
smaller  gunboats  and  cruisers  in  reserve, 
with  only  about  one  fourth  crews  to  care 
for  them.  Four  thousand  additional 
men  at  the  present  time  would  enable 
us  to  man  the  active  cruising  fleets  and 
at  the  same  time  care  for  the  vessels  that 
will  shortly  go  in  reserve  according  to  our 
present  plans. 

The  Navy  E)epartment  is  being  run 
economically,  but  it  is  futile  to  expect  that, 
with  a  constantly  incrcisino;  number  of 
ships  and  new  demands  upon  those  al- 
ready in  service,  we  can  get  along  with 
the  same  number  of  men  that  we  had 
some  years  ago.  As  an  example  of  the 
ratio  at  which  Congress  allows  us  to 
enhst  men  I  might  mention  that,  during 
the  period  from  January  i,  1909,  to  Jan- 


uary I,  1913,  the  number  of  navy  officers 

increased  346,  the  number  of  enlisted  men 
increased  5,366,  and  the  displacement  was 
increased  1 32,000  tons!  This  is  discrepancy 
that  is  visible  even  to  the  eye  of  the 
landsman. 

In  additfon  to  more  men  and  more  ships 
the  navy  also  needs  a  complete  wireless 
system — for  which  Qjngress  has  been  -isked 
to  appropriate  $1 ,000,000  —  and  a  number 
of  hj^ro-aeroplanes  which  I  believe  will 
take  their  place  as  thie  "eyes  of  the  navy" 
just  as  the  aeroplanes  are  used  for  scout- 
ing and  other  duties  in  the  army  of  every 
progressive  nation. 

In  past  years  the  United  States  navy 
has  proved  itsdf  the  superior  of  any  with 
which  it  has  come  into  contact  —  its 
present  apparent  strength  is  below  that 
of  at  least  two  other  world  powers,  but 
I  think  that,  were  it  put  io  the  test,  it 
would  easily  4€monstrate  its  military 
efficiency. 

At  least,  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
bring  about. 


WILSON -TAFT  -ROOSEVELT 

THE  CANDIDATES  COMPARED  — AN  INTIMATE  EVENING  WITH  EACH 


BY 


A  COMMON  ACQUAINTANCE 


OMPARISONS  are  odious. 
Thrv  nre  also  inevitable,  when 
three  men  of  origins  :>o  simi- 
lar and  yet  of  characters  so 
sharply  contrasted  as  those  of 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
are  runnini^  for  the  !'residenc\ .  I  have 
found  it  rather  inlerestint^  to  compare 
and  contrast  the  three,  as  I  know  them, 
personally  and  privately,  in  their  char- 
acters as  men,  not  officials. 

The  three  are  sons  of  families  of  about 
equal  profninence  and  standinij;  in  their 
several  communities:  the  Koo^evelti  and 
Bullocks  and  the  Tafts  and  Torreys  were 
people  of  substance,  and  the  Wilsons  and 
Woodrows  were  people  of  inti-lk-ct.  The 
three  eminent  sons  of  the  three  families 


were  born  within  two  years  of  one  another; 
Wilson  is  nine  months  older  than  Taft, 
and  Taft  is  a  year  and  a  month  older  than 
Roosevelt.  All  three  wen  t  to  good  schools ; 
there  are  no  better  colleges  than  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  Harvard.  Differences  in  their 
characters  appeared  already  in  the  vary- 
ing manner  in  which  thev  comported  them- 
selves at  college:  Wilson  read  books  of 
his  own  choosing,  toiled  to  perfect  himself 
in  writing  and  debate,  became  a  favorite 
and  a  leader,  and  was  graduated  forty-first 
in  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-two. 
I  he  year  before,  I  aft  had  been  graduated 
from  Yale  second  in  a  class  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  The  year  following, 
Roosevelt  took  his  dei^ree  at  Harvard  with 
honors  in  natural  history  and  claiming  to 
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have  held  for  a  short  period  the  light- 
weight sparring  championship. 

Since  leaving  college,  Wilson  has  been 
eighteen  months  in  public  office;  Roosevelt 
eighteen  years;  Taft,  except  for  four  >'ears, 
has  been  continuousl\-  in  ofTice  since  1881 
—  in  all,  twenty-seven  years. 

Taft  is  fat;  Wilson  spare;  Roosevelt 
muscular. 

l  aft,  for  all  his  270  pounds,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  dancers,  and  dearl\  luv  cs  a  reel  or  a 
waltz;  Roosevelt  is  not  a  fair\  on  his  feet; 
Woodrow  VV  ilson  has  been  known  to  do  a 
Cakewalk  with  almost  fatal  results  to  his 
small  audience. 

Prescient  Taft  is  the  most  careful  dresser, 
inclining  to  striking  waist-coats  —  which 
a/e  well  displayed  on  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  his  anatomy.  Wilson  much 
affects  gray.  He  generally  wears  in  his 
tie  a  pin  representing  the  arms  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey;  his  watch-^uard,  under  his 
vest,  bears  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  Roose- 
velt is  often  distinctly  slouchy;  a  very 
low  collar  is  an  Invariable  feature  of  his 
attire,  and  he  wears  a  campaign  hat  when- 
ever he  can.  >mt  many  Americans  have 
seen  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  a  suit  of  evening 
clothes  and  a  silk  hat  at  noon.  I  have. 
"  Never  felt  so  much  undressed  in  my  life!" 
he  whispered. 

All  three  are  "blue-'  eNed.  Taft  and 
W  ilson  have  slight  imperfections  of  sight. 
Wilson  corrects  his  with  a  gold-mounted 
eye-glass,  which  he  lifts  to  aid>his  pince" 
lui  when  he  reads.  Roosevelt's  pro- 
truding eyes  need  strong  correctives  con- 
stantly. 

Taft  plays  golf  with  zest,  and  watches 
a  baseball  game  with  the  enthusiasm  of 

an  abandoned  "  rooter."  Wilson  was  once 
told  bv  the  captain  of  the  "nine"  that 
endured  him  fur  a  few  weeks  at  college 
that  he  would  make  a  baseball  player  if 
he  were  not  so  damned  lazy.  He  still 
umpires  an  amateur  game  now  and  then  — 
and  plays  amateur  golf.  Roosevelt's  sport 
is  kiUing  things. 

Taft  is  fond  of  the  theatre  and  of  travel. 
Roosevelt  furnishes  his  own  excitement. 
Wilvm's  chief  secret  ]o\-,  so  it  was  told  me 
by  A  more  intmiate  friend  than  1  pretend 
to  be,  N  «o  |t(i||  jin  old  hat  over  his  eyes  and 

•  k  thiiiimh  thf  dty  streets  where  the 


thickest  throngs  are,  like  Poe's  "Man  of 
the  Cr(jwd."  The  Governor  is  no  relation 
of  Poe's  "William  Wilson";  he  may  have 
a  dual  nature,  indeed,  being  a  compound 
of  the  contemplative  and  reserved  man 
with  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  man. 
but  his  moral  nature  is  single  and  constant. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  abstemious  liver. 
He  does  not  "drink,"  though  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  he  does  will  probably 
never  die.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
demeanor  and  actions  are  much  of  the 
lime  those  commonly  exhibited  by  an 
intoxicated  man.  He  is  in  private  just  as 
he  is  on  the  stage  —  T.  R.  never  leaves 
the  stage. 

THEIR  IDEAS  OF  HUMOR 

All  three  are  fond  of  merriment.  Taft 

is  half  the  time  in  paroxysms  of  laughter; 
his  eyelids  half  closed,  his  double-chin 
quivers,  and  his  body  heaves;  sometimes 
he  is  silently  choked,  and  then  a  hearty 
laugh  rings  out.  Roosevelt's  laughter  is 
a  soul-searching  performance,  convulsing 
his  features  while  his  voice  rises  to  an 
inarticulate,  falsetto  scream.  Wilson's 
laughter,  no  less  hearty,  is  more  controlled, 
though  it  sometimes  interferes  with  his 
speech.  Wilson  laughs  aloud  less  readily 
than  do  his  rivals,  but  he  smiles  much  more 
than  they  do  —  the  friendly,  pleased  smile 
of  a  man  who  likes  clever  words,  original 
turns  of  thought  or  expression,  oddities 
and  whimsicalities,  and  iidio  always  has 
an  eye  and  an  ear  open  for  a  whisper  of 
humor  or  the  bright  eve  of  a  passing  con- 
ceit, while  not  averse  from  an  occasional 
knock-down  and  drag-out  joke. 

All  three  are  jokers.  Taft  likes  his 
good  and  strong,  and  has  plenty  of  friends 
—  Knox,  for  example  —  who  sees  that  he 
gets  them  of  that  brand.  Wilson  is  the 
most  confirmed  and  the  liveliest  story- 
teller. He  is  a  rare  impersonator.  Gaunt 
and  long-limbed,  perfectly  ready  to  "give 
himself  away,"  in  any  skylarking  that  may 
be  going  on,  Wilson,  in  his  times  of  re- 
laxation, makes  a  good  imitation  of  a 
comedian.  Roosevelt,  though  he  is  most 
violent  and  vituperative  in  speech,  never 
crosses  the  Une  of  conventional  mod- 
esty, never  utters  a  word  that  a  young 
girl  might  not  hear.  He  has  a  line  of  rather 
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fierce  jokes  of  which  of  latter  da\s  he  Is 
fonJ  of  deliverin-  liirtiself.  Taft  is  par- 
licularl\'  happy  with  darkies.  I  was  at 
the  VVliite  House  one  day  when  a  colored 
brother  called  to  thank  the  President  for 
his  presence  at  a  meeting  the  evening  be- 
fore in  the  interest  of  some  colored  insti- 
tutiun. 

"And  how  did  the  collection  turn  out?" 
inquired  the  President  with  grave  anxiety. 

"Well,  sah,  jes*  toU'abk  sah.  toirable/' 
replied  the  visitor,  noncommitallv. 

"  I  suppose  that  means  you  got  your  hat 
back!"  laughed  the  President. 

THEIR  TREATMENT  OF  VISITORS 

In  nothinp;  is  Roosevelt  more  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  rival  candidates  than 
in  treatment  of  the  visitor.  President 
Taft  and  Wilson  pay  attention  to  a  caller; 
they  listen,  listen  patiently  even  to  the 
foul,  the  babbler,  and  the  bore.  Roosevelt 
never  listened  to  anybody  in  his  life.  I 
have  never  witnessed  anything  funnier 
than  the  vain  efforts  to  speak  made  by 
men  whom  T.  R.  had  sent  for  for  inform- 
ation, but  who  came  only  to  be  drowned 
under  the  spout  of  his  vociferation,  and 
dismissed  without  having  had  a  chance  to 
finish  a  sentence. 

1 1  is  said  that  Mr.Taft  has  moods  in  which 
he  allows  himself  to  be  irritated  by  petty 
things.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  no  more  than 
might  be  said  of  a  great  many  men  habit- 
ually occupied  with  big  things.  The  little 
things  must  be  made  smooth  for  them  or 
there  is  trouble.  Wilson  still  occupies 
himself  too  much  with  little  things  thai 
he  could  better  trust  to  others,  but  he  never 
allows  himself  to  be  perceptibly  annoyed. 
Roosevelt  gets  shockingly  angry  with 
offenders  —  or  those  whom  he  regards  as 
offenders  —  but  never  about  petty  things. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  petty  when  it  has  at- 
tracted Mr.  Roosevelt's  attention.  It  is 
instantly  a  crime  against  high  Heaven; 
it  i*;  infamous;  it  is  treasonable;  the  culprit 
is  no  common  misdemeanant,  he  is  a  vicious 
malefactor,  a  debauched  knave,  a  des» 
perate  demagogue,  and  a  witless  fool;  he 
has  violated  every  principle  of  decency;  he 
is  a  fellow  marked  by  utter  absence  of 
morality,  sodden  lack  of  conscience,  low 
servility  to  greed. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  miscalls  people  to  their 

faces.  He  arraigns  them  as  if  they  were 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  the  Almightv. 
I  have  heard  him  teii  the  managing  editor 
of  a  newspaper  which  had  printed  editorials 
criticizing  the  Administration  policy  that 
he  was  an  impious  craven  who  ought  to 
have  the  sense  to  believe,  even  if  he  could 
not  understand,  that  the  President  was  an 
agent  of  Providence  whose  will  it  was 
wicked  to  try  to  thwart  and  dastardly  even 
to  question.  I  have  heard  him  berate  a 
Conj^ressman  who  had  signed  a  report  dis- 
pleasing to  him  m  language  like  this: 

"This  is  a  clear  case  of  violent  con* 
spiiacy!  It  is  a  most  outrageous  act  — 
a  cowardly  and  outrageous  act!  You  have 
put  a  stain  on  the  flag!  \'ou  have  done 
America  a  wrong  which  it  will  take  years 
to  wipe  out."  And  so  on. 

That  affair  came  up  in  Congress  on  an 
inquiry  by  John  Sharp  Williams  as  to 
whether  the  President  had  not  violated 
Section  6  of  Articie  1  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  no  Representative  of 
the  people  shall  be  called  upon  to  account 
in  any  other  place  for  his  utterance  in 
Congress  —  a  provision,  iMr.  Williams 
said,  that  had  been  inserted  because  it 
had  been  the  habit  of  George  III  of  Eng- 
land to  call  to  the  Palace  members  of  Par- 
liament and  berate  them  for  their  votes. 
In  response  to  Mr,  VV^illiams's  inquiry,  the 
abused  member  arose  and  said  tiiat  it  was  ' 
true  that  "the  President  had  intimated 
that  the  report  might  have  been  worded 
in  a  happier  manner!" 

This  is  the  way  in  which  for  \  ears  T.  R. 
has  been  allowed  "to  get  away  with  it." 

President  Taft  would  have  made  fun  of 
his  caller  and  got  in  a  few  serious,  telling 
words.  Mr.  Wilson  (the  "offense"  being 
clearly  a  debatable  one)  would  have  rea- 
soned sympathetically  with  the  visitor 
and  won  him  over.  That  is  what  he  did, 
r)ver  and  over,  at  Trenton  with  members 
of  the  legislature.  They  began  by  oppos- 
ing bitterly  everything  he  proposed  and 
denouncing  him  as  a  kid-glove  interloper 
who  would  soon  be  sent  about  his  business*  • 
and  they  ended  by  voting  through  his 
measures  almost  unanimously  and  asking 
lor  more.  Brief  as  has  been  Governor 
Wilson's  official  life,  there  is  no  record  in 
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our  politics  of  a  leader  who  has  won  over 
more  of  his  enemies.  The  man  who  made 
at  Baltimfjre  the  speech  putting  him  in 
nomination  was  the  man  who  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  had  nominated  Wilson's 
chief  opponent  for  the  New  Jersey  Gov- 
ernorship. The  instance  is  merelv  t\  pical. 
It  has  biren  a  wonderful  sight  at  5ea  Girt 
recently  to  see  the  procession  of  famous 
Democratic  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  come  along  to  make  their  sullen 
submission  to  the  "new  bo»;v  *'  and  to 
observe  how,  after  a  handshake  and  ten 
minutes'  talk,  they  run  over  each  other  in 
cheerful  haste  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

THEIR  APTITUDE  FOR  PUBLICITY 

There  is  a  constitutional  ditference  in 
the  way  in  which  the  three  men  regard  the 
business  of  publicity.   Mr.  Roosevelt  has 

had  a  more  vivid  and  constant  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  advertising  man  than  an> 
other  American  has  ever  had ;  he  has  played 
to  the  press  more  continuously  and  more 
adroitly  than  any  other  public  man  we 
have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Wiison  appreciates  the  importance 
of  publicity;  he  is  hospitable  to  newspaper 
mtn,  always  accessible  by  them  and  franic 
with  them;  but  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
any  skill  in  usin^'  them.  He  is  still  sin- 
/^uiarly  inniKcnt  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
getting  "go(xi  siulT  into  the  papers.  It 
has  been  ver>'  hard  work  for  his  secre- 
taries even  to  get  advance  copies  of  his 
speeches;  and,  since  the  nominatifjn,  dfjzens 
of  "stfjfies"  which  H{X)sevelt  \\(juld  have 
recogniml  as  gfxxi  for  "front-page  dis- 
play" have  failed  to  reach  the  ears  of  the 
eager  repf>rters.  There  are  a  score  of 
bright  fellows  encamped  around  the  tele- 
uraph  office  by  the  ^^de  of  ihe  Little  \\  hite 
I  louse  at  Sea  Girl  this  summer,  and  one  of 
the  Governor's  secretaries  is  especially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
them;  they  have  easily  persuaded  Wil- 
son to  give  them  a  quarter  ot  an  hour 
every  morning  and  aiternwn.  But  it  is 
only  by  tiresome  watchfulness  that  the 
press  secretary  can  get  hold  of  the  striking 
incidents  of  the  hu  \  days,  and  it  is  only 
by  que  uons  that  the  Governor  can  be 
brought  i<j  tell  the  most  important  news 
4^^>  iQim  ready  to  seize  any  picturesque 


item  and  to  turn  it  into  a  big  story  to 
transfix  the  attention  of  the  country  to- 
morrow morning.  I  hey  are  all  his  ad- 
mirers, but  the  newspaper  boys  often 
yearn  for  the  good  old  days  at  0>rster  Bay. 
when  the  keenest  newspaper  artist  in  the 
profession  seldom  let  a  day  go  by  without 
handing  out  a  "  scare-head  "  about  himself. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  de- 
meanor of  the  Wilsons  under  the  unaccus- 
tomed trials  to  which  the  reporters  and 
photocrraphers  are  subjecting  them.  They 
have  faced  more  serious  trials  together, 
and  they  submit  to  this  one  as  a  family 
united  in  resignation.  On  the  part  of  the 
young  ladies  there  may  have  been  perhaps 
a  little  pleasurable  excitement  in  getting 
into  a  motor-car  while  the  motion-picture 
camera  looked  on,  but  they  were  all  vety 
self-conscious  and  guiltily  suspectful  that 
tiie\'  were  making  gu>s  of  themselves. 
J.  R.  alwavs  has  one  e>e  on  the  camera 
brigade  and  is  unhappy  if  it  is  not  on  hand; 
he  will  postpone  a  gesture  any  time  until 
the  last  photographer  g^ts  his  diaphragm 
adjusted. 

.Mr.  lafi  not  only  lacks  the  instinct  for 
pubiicit) ,  but  .he  has  a  contempt  for  it. 
1  have  heard  htm  explain.  "  I  don't  want 
any  for^  or  manufactured  sentiment  in 
m>  favor."  It  was  in  the  W  hiK  House 
and  a  visitor  was  urging  a  campaign  of 
press  education,  saying  that  all  the  country 
needed  to  bring  it  to  the  President's  side 
was  a  better  knowledge  of  his  ideas  and  his 
aims;  that  Mr.  Taft  had  onI\-  to  open  the 
sluices  a  little  and  to  let  out  a  few  facts, 
and  his  opponents  would  be  silencwi. 

*'l  simpl>  can't  do  that  sort  of  thing." 
the  President  replied.  '  That  isn't  my 
method.  I  must  wait  for  time  and  the 
result  of  rrn  labors  to  vindicaft-  me  natur- 
ally. I  have  a  proloumi  laith  in  the 
people.  Their  final  judgment  wilt  be 
right."  But  Mr.  Taft  will  do  nothing  to 
help  the  people  to  come  to  a  judgment.  If 
lie  IN  niiNjud^ed.  he  has  himself  to  blame 
for  il.  Nu  public  man  can  atford  to  neg- 
lect the  press.  Mr.  Taft  easily  accords 
opportunity  for  long  and  frank  conver- 
sation with  reputable  writers  who  ask  for 
ir  but  he  invites  nobody,  and  never  makes 
an  occasion. 

And  yet  Mr.  Taft  is  the  only  one  of  the 
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three  who  has  ever  been  in  newspaper 
work.   As  a  \'oijng  man  he  was  court  re- 
porter on  the  Cincinnati  Titms  and  later 
on  the  Cammereial. 

THREH    MOODS    OF  SELf-REVELATlON 

This  article  is  intentionally  a  mere 
collection  of  personal  impressions;  it  is 
confessedly  subjective.  1  am  going,  in 
conclusion,  to  set  down  here  recollections 
of  three  evenings  one  with  each  of  the 
rivals  and  perhaps  the  most  agreeable 
hours  1  ever  spent  with  them.  They  are 
not  to  be  described  in  detail,  but  of  the 
general  spirit  of  each  occasion  I  may  speak: 

The  first  was  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  soon 
after  the  close  of  his  Presidential  term  and 
near  the  end  of  the  voyage  on  the  Ham- 
burg, w  hen  he  was  enjoying  his  first  oppor- 
tunity in  many  years  for  rest  and  retro- 
spect. The  ship  had  passed  Gibraltar  and 
entered  the  Mediterranean ;  we  were  steam- 
ing, toward  sunset,  along  the  coast  of  Spain. 
1  joined  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  walk  on  deck. 
\\  V  "n/ed  together  at  the  purple  headlands, 
overhung  by  the  glittering  snow-peaks  of 
.  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  spirits 
rose  in  sober  elevation  as  he  gazed  at  the 
land  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the 
long  struggle  between  Moor  and  Christian, 
and  turned  from  that  to  look  down  at  the 
sea  labied  since  earliest  history  began.  He 
talked  of  the  Hellenic  adventurers  who  had 
sailed  out  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  of 
the  ghost !>'  fleets  of  successive  generations 
that  had  glimpsed  the  splendid  panorama 
of  the  shores  —  galleys  of  Phoenicians, 
transports  of  Iberians  going  to  the  Punic 
wars  —  down  to  the  magnificent  modern 
armadas  whose  prows  had  cut  the  indigo 
waters. 

It  was  a  delightful  hour,  fur  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  a  vivid  martial  and  romantic 
imagination.   But  his  talk  was  all  of 

expeditions  of  war,  descents  on  the  coast, 
burning  cities,  pirates,  heroic  foravs,  ac- 
tions at  sea.  This  I  will  say,  that  he  had 
to  be  reminded  that  the  biggest  fleet  that 
evLT  sailed  these  waters  —  a  fleet  at  the 
sight  of  which  Jason  would  have  swooned. 
.  and  Villeneuve  stared,  and  Nelson  been 
confounded  —  had  been  there  by  his  own 
orders.  I  reminded  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  that. 


and  he  stopped  in  his  walk  and  l(joked 
out  over  the  rail  and  back  again  and  broke 
into  a  grin  and  a  chuckle  and  exclaimed: 
"By  George,  that  was  me,  wasn't  it!" 
And  then  he  woke  to  real  enthusiasm  and 
told  with  uplifted  fist  and  flashing  eye 
what  that  fleet  would  have  tlone  if  it  had 
ever  had  a  chance,  by  George! 

The  second  was  a  late  autumn  after- 
noon at  Beverl\ -b\ -the-Sea.  It  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  long  tour  of  the  country 
which  President  Taft  made  last  year.  By 
hard  labor,  Mr.  Taft  had  gpt  ahead  of  his 
work  (a  thing  most  unusual  for  him,  it 
may  be  said)  and  had  an  hour  or  two  for 
rest.  He  used  it  sitting  before  the  dying 
log  in  his  study  and  meditating  out  loud 
on  the  subject  that  really  lies  near  his 
heart:  the  prospect  of  international  peace. 

I  was  the  only  listener.  For  an  hour 
the  President  soliloquized  It  would  have 
startled  conservative  patriots  could  they 
have  heard  him.  There  was  no  length  to 
which  the  head  of  the  nation  was  unwilling 
to  go  to  nvoid  bloody  conflict,  no  length, 
I  mean,  in  tiie  direction  of  substituting 
arbitration  for  war.  There  was  no  scorn 
Which  the  tongue  of  man  can  utter  that  he 
did  not  pour  out  upon  the  savage,  childish 
folly  of  standing  men  up  to  shoot  at  each 
other  because  the  governors  of  their  coun- 
tries have  been  unable  to  agree. 

That  is  all:  Mr.  Taft's  thoughts,  in  his 
evening  hour,  turned  to  peace.  With  a 
heat  of  conviction  of  which  tho-  c  \\  ho  do 
not  know  him  would  not  has  e  beiieved  him 
capable,  hurling  his  defiance  into  the  face 
of  the  hollow  popular  sentiment  that  passes 
for  patriotism,  Mr.  Taft  talked  of  peace. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  on  another  evening,  watch- 
ing the  sun  go  down,  had  babbled  of 
battles. 

The  third  scene  was  an  evening  with 

Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  cottage  at  Sea 
Girt.  There  had  been  high  sport  at  dinner 
on  the  broad  trellised  piazza,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  her  eldest  daughter  had  been 
laughingly  bundled  into  the  motor-car  for 
an  evening's  entertainment  at  Spring  Lake, 
a  mile  or  two  up  the  coast.  Somehow  a 
different  mood  fell  as  we  who  were  left  sat 
.  down  in  the  gathering  twilight  in  the  bi^ 
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hall.  There  had  been  a  disputed  quota- 
tion at  dinner,  and  Miss  Jessie  Wilson 
had  slipped  away  and  brought  back  the 
volume  in  order  to  verify  it.  it  lay  on 
the  table  now,  an  anthology  of  verse  — 
not  Palgrave's  nor  any  that  I  know  — 
and  Mr.  Wilson  took  it  up  and  fingered 
it  lovingly.  The  other  daughter,  Miss 
Eleanor,  went  over  and  perched  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  and  in  a  moment  lie  was 
reading  bits  of  poetry,  and  soon  we  were 
all  swapping  our  favorites.  Everybody's 
favorites,  I  suppose  the\-  were  —  "Tintern 
Abbey, I  he  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,"  and 
the  rest,  favor  passing  gradually  toward 
songs  of  heroism  like  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Let  the  Long  Contention  Cease,"  Arthur 
Clough's  '*Say  Not  the  Struggle  Naught 
Availeth,"  and  Edmund  Sill's  "  Oppor- 
tunity/* That,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Wilson 
confessed  one  of  his  prime  favorites;  so  let 
it  be  set  down  here  for  that  rci  on  md  to 
point  the  contrast  that  will  appear  in  a 
moment.    Sill  s  verses  run: 

This  I  beheld  or  dreamed  it  in  n  dream: 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dust  along  the  plain. 
And  underneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it.  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.    A  prince's 
banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed  by 

foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle's  edge 

And  thought,  "Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 

That  blue  blade  that  the  king's  son  bears— but 

this 

Blunt  thing!"  he  snapped  and  tlung  it  from  his 
hand, 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 

Then  came  the  king's  son  —  wounded,  sore 
bestead 

And  weaponless — and  saw  the  broken  sword, 
Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand. 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle  shout 
Lifted  afresh,  he  hewed  the  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 


Master  of  human  desiinies  am  1. 

I  anie,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  footsteps  wait; 

Cuici  and  lieids  I  walk;  1  penetrate 

Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

Hovel,  the  mart,  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

]  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake  — if  feasting,  rise  before 

1  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  death:  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 

Condcnmed"to  failure,  penur>'.  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

1  answer  not,  and  1  return  no  more. 

I  submit  that  the  difference  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  artistic  elevation  of  these 
two  ideas  of  Opportunity  is  significant  of 
the  contrasting  nature  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  respectively  appeal. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  read  his  real 
favorite  until  the  evening  was  gone  and 
bed-time  had  come.  Then,  his  daughters 
conspiring,  a  volume  of  Wordsworth  was 
produced,  and  we  listened  to  "The  Char- 
acter of  the  Happy  Warrior. "  Being  well 
past  the  \'ears  of  sentiment,  I  \et  admit 
that  1  have  seldom  been  so  moved  as  1 
was  at  the  noble  words  as  they  were  read 
that  night.  That  the  reader  felt  any 
emotion  would  have  been  imperceptible 
to  a  stran?;er,  so  controlled  was  his  voice 
and  his  hjok.  It  was  the  recital,  by  a 
great  soul,  i)t  words  well  approved  of  the 
great  souls  of  the  generations  since  they 
first  were  written  —  a  description  of  the 
character  of  the  true  knight.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  it  was  a  descrip- 
tion, in  some  particulars  peculiarly  apt 
and  intimate,  of  the  character  of  the  reader 
—  a  revelation  of  himself  truer  than  any 
he  could  f)tlier\vise  possibly  ever  have 
given.  The  poem  is  too  long  to  set  down 
here,  but  here  is  a  little  of  it: 

^\  ho  is  the  happy  warrior?    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 
 'Tis  he 


VI      -ru    1       ij  ..^o.ic  ,,r.»trv    Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common 

Now  Theodore  Kcjosevcll  reads  poetry  strife 

sometimes,  and  his  favorite  happens  ^ 
also  to  be  called  "Opportunity."  John 
J.  Ingalls  wrote  it.  and  during  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  presidential  term  a  copy  of 
it  hung  over  the  mantel  of  the  execu- 
tive ollice.    Here  it  is: 


Hr  mild  concerns  of  ordiii;ir\  life 
,\  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace: 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has 
joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
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Is  happy  as  a  tover,  and  atdfed 

With  sudden  brq^tness*  like  a  man  inspired. 


Ho  who  though  thus  endowed  as  with  a  sense 

And  f.K  ulty  for  storm  and  turbulence. 

Is  yet  a  soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  home>fe1f  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes, 

Sweet  images!  which,  where  so'er  he  be. 

Are  at  bis  heart. 


I  think  it  not  at  all  a  fanciful  conceit  to 

believe  that  I  have  seen  two  Presidents 
and  one  President  who  is  to  be,  in  twilipht 
self-revelations:  one,  of  his  ruling  passion 
for  contests  of  physical  strength;  the 
second,  of  his  extreme  devotion  to  peaceful 
paths;  the  third  of  a  natural  gentleness 
averse  from  strife  and  >et  of  a  soul  cap- 
able of  rising  exultant  to  the  storm. 
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Wl  LSON  —  TAFT  —  ROOSEVELT 

BY 

CHARLES  OSTER 

(IBS  DISTtNCOIMID  raK9(CB  FUBUCIST  WHO  HAS  STENT  THE  OKl.AI>.a  Of  SEVUUU.  VEAS*  IM  ZBU  COQNTHV  IN  CtOSE 

STUM  «IP  AMIUC4M  lOUXKll 


GOVERNOR  WILSON'S  nom- 
ination undoubtedly  marlu 
the  beginnirlg  of  a  new  era  in 
American  politics.  Before  all, 
the  L>etnocratic  choice  is  a 
scholar  and  a  deep  student  of  political 
problems. 

I  wenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  a  man  of 

his  tspe  did  not  receive  consideration  for 
any  important  political  Dftu-p  and,  if  he 
dared  to  enter  the  political  lield,  public 
opinion  would  have  beeh  very  quick  to  send 
the  schoolmaster  back  to  his  books.  Some 
of  that  feelin«  still  prevails,  of  course,  but 
it  is  not  dnminanl  as  it  was  then.  The 
insurgent  movement  started  in  the  Western 
Universities  and  the  widespread  influence 
of  certain  of  them,  especially  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  cannot  be  questioned. 
1  he  excellent  work  of  Professor  .Mac- 
Carthy  and  his  reference  bureau  has  met 
general  approval  and  has  found  many 
imitators.  In  1911  Professor  Merriam 
was  nominated  and  almost  elected  ma\'or 
of  (liicat!0.  By  1910  a  Lniversitv  man 
couki  be  elected  Governor  ol  a  great  slate 
and  in  1913  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
b>  a  Kreat  party. 

College  men  could  hardly  put  forward 
rvne  of  their  nundx-rs  better  fitted  for 
political  office.  Woodrow  W  ilson  has  not 
only  thoroughly  studied  the  theor>'  of 


statesmanship,  he  has  proved  as  Governor 
that  he  was  also  up  to  the  practice.  As 

Governor  he  has  accoroplished  a  great 
deal,  realizing  in  his  executive  capacity 
many  things  that  he  has  advocated  in  his 
writings.  He  had  always  said  that  in 
legislation,  as  in  administration,  the  Gover- 
nor or  the  President  should  be  the  real 
leader  of  his  party  and  he  showed  in  New 
Jersey  that  this  was  possible. 

And  1  think  that  if ,  on  certain  questions, 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum  for 
instance,  he  has  changed  his  mind  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  to  question  his 
sincerity.  Simply  the  practice  of  politics 
made  it  clear  to  him,  that  to  get 
what  they  want,  the  people  need  new 
weapons  and  that  the  election  of  good 
executives  is  not  enough  !n  Tr-ad  of 
standing  pat  he  confessed  traiikly  that  he 
had  been  mistaken.  In  doing  so  he  did 
what  in  England  Robert  Peel  did  on  the 
free  trade,  and  Gladstone  on  the  home 
rule  issue,  and  in  France,  what  Thiers  did 
on  the  que^ition  of  the  form  of  government. 
At  the  limes  of  their  acts  these  statesmen 
were  called  demagogues,  but  their  fame 
was  not  endangered  by  such  arraignments 
and  \vc  tlunk  that  Governor  Wilson's 
memorv  will  share  the  same  fate. 

He  IS  of  course  in  no  way  a  demagogue. 
He  is  not  even  a  radical,  he  is  only  a  pro- 
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f^ressivc  of  the  construct ive  type.  Any  In- 
telligent man  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  at  length  with  Governor  Wil- 
son, cannot  fail  to  realize  the  care  with 
which  he  has  studied  every  foreign  and 
every  internal  issue.  Me  knows  exactly 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  each  case. 
He  knows  also  the  usefulness  of  most  of  his 
lellow  Deniocrali  and  for  what  each  of 
them  is  more  especially  fitted.  1  should  not 
even  be  surprised  if  in  his  mind  his  cabinet 
were  already  made  up,  because  he  has  the 
greatest  quality  of  a  statesman  —  the  gift 
of  seeing  far  and  of  dealing  not  only  for 
the  moment  but  for  the  future.  He  is» 
therefore,  especially  fitted  to  be  the  head 
of  the  nation.  If  elected,  the  affairs  of 
the  country  will  be  well  cared  for  and  if 
the  necessary  progressive  legislation  is 
passed  it  will  be  done  with  prudence 
and  without  injuring  the  country's  pros- 
perity. 

He  has  also  the  attractiveness  and  the 
magnetism  of  a  leader.  His  oratory  is 
marvelous  and  except  the  great  French 

orator  Waldeck  Rousseau  I  never  heard 
anybody  who  can  as  well  make  clear  to  an 
audience  iiis  ideas  without  arguing,  simply 
by  laying  them  out  in  the  most  admirable 
classical  form.  It  is  always  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  hear  him,  and  in  spite  of 
being  somewhat  blase  on  political  elo- 
quence 1  never  fail  to  do  so  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  In  strength  of  character  he 
is  peerless.  Nobody  can  influence  or 
frighten  him.  His  record  in  New  Jersey 
has  showed  that  he  understands  how  to 
deal  with  the  bosses.  I  his  was  perhaps 
his  weakness  in  Baltimore,  because  if 
opposition  to  the  bosses  makes  one  popular 
with  the  people  it  is  not  quite  so  with  the 
politicians.  He  won,  however,  in  spite  of  a 
combination  of  bosses  against  hinv  because 
these  men  did  not  dare  to  oppi^ic  popular 
sentiment.  He  is  the  stronger  because  he 
has  refused  to  commit  himself  to  any 
patronage  promises  and  if  he  enters  the 
White  House  he  will  go  in  without  being 
hampered  by  any  personal  pledge  to  any- 
body. Of  course  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency is  not  absolutely  assured.  He  will 
have  to  meet  certain  opposition.  The 
bosses  and  the  worst  elements  of  American 
society  will  do  aU  they  can  to  defeat  him. 


But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  will  not  be 

an  advantage  rather  than  a  handicap. 

Governor  Wilson's  opponents  have 
based  their  hopes  on  the  foreign  born  vote 
which  generally  went  Democratic  in  the 
last  elections.  They  will  try  to  deprive 
him  of  such  support  by  using  certain 
sentences  written  by  him  about  undesir- 
able immigrants.  What  he  wrote  on  the 
subject,  however,  meets  the  approval  of 
the  best  and  most  far-sighted  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  He  only  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
party.  Such  principles  did  not  hurt  the 
party  in  the  past,  they  will  not  beat 
Governor  Wilson  in  November. 

MR.  TAFT'S  failure 

On  the  Republican  side  the  prospects 
are  far  from  being  so  good.   1 1  is  a  current 

saying  to-day  that  the  regular  nominee  of 
the  party,  Mr.  Taft,  has  no  chance  what- 
ever of  election.  Nobcxiy  questions  to- 
day that  the  administration  of  a  man 
whose  success  was  four  years  ago  generally 
predicted  is  a  failure.  Of  course  some  of 
his  achievements  are  .  very  good.  His 
judicial  appointments  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  best  made  for  years.  His 
courageous  opposition  to  the  recall  of  the 
judges  merits  only  praise.  His  advocacy 
of  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  his  pros- 
ecution of  certain  trusts  make  a  good 
record.  In  spite  of  this  he  is  looked  at  by 
the  average  Amercian  as  a  man  without 
character  and  as  a  tool  of  the  interests. 

The  reason  for  it  is  that  in  reality  the 
place  for  Mr.  I  aft  was  not  in  the  White 
House  but  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  His 
judicial  mind,  accustomed  to  weigh 
everything,  did  not  give  him  the  executive 
abilitN'  T'^»  decide  at  once.  In  addition  to 
that  Mr.  1  alt  all  his  life  has  been  a  judge 
or  an  administrative  official.  He  had 
never  played  the  difficult  game  of  politics 
before.-  He  knows  onl\  the  theory  of  it. 
He  does  not  understand  the  practice  and 
is  therefore  doomed  to  defeat  by  his  poli- 
tical awkwardness  and  by  his  overdoing  of 
good  political  themes. 

^^T.  Taft  knows  f(jr  instance  that  a 
pohtical  leader  must  stand  by  his  party, 
but  he  IS  mistaken  when  4ie  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  a  tariff  which  is  not  ht$ 
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own.  He  knows  that  a  chief  executive 
must  defend  his  officials,  but  he  gws  too 
hr  In  defending  Mr.  Ballinger  he  breaks 
with  Mr.  Pmchut  whose  friends  a!!  over 
the  country  form  a  solid  back-bone  of 
opposition  to  the  President.  He  knows 
that  a  political  leader  must  try  to  save 
his  friends  whose  election  is  endangered, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  make  as  unpfjpular 
statenienisashe  made  in  ins  W  inona  speech 
trying  to  save  Representative  Tawney.  He 
knows  that  a  President  must,  in  a  democ- 
racy, keep  in  contact  with  the  masses  and 
explain  his  acts  and  his  policies.  He  does 
not  realize  that  if  the  American  people 
like  to  see  their  chief  executive  sometimes, 
they  do  not  want  to  see  him  all  the  time, 
and  that  his  constant  touring  of  the  coun- 
try makes  him  the  target  of  legitimate 
criticism  and  makes  people  believe  that  he 
is  only  seeking  reiUection.  His  mania 
for  taking  the  stump  all  the  time  is 
especially  unfortunate  because  he  has 
none  of  the  qualities  of  the  stump  orator. 
Mis  simplicity  of  expression  has  become 
proverbial.  He  admits  having  written  an 
important  political  speech  on  a  train.  He 
says,  "I  was  too  long  a  man  of  straw." 
"  I  am  a  rat  in  a  corner."  Such  statements 
d(i  not  a^ld  anything  to  his  prestige  and 
injure  greatly  his  reputatkmasa statesman. 
More  and  more  the  average  citizens 
questifm  bis  !VesidentiaI  fitness,  more  and 
more  he  becomes  weak  with  the  masses. 
Since  his  unfortunate  priniary  campaign 
this  became  apparent  even  to  the  blindest. 

Mr.  Taft  has  of  course  some  admirers 
and  followers.  Mis  amiable  manners  have 
made  him  a  favorite  ia  the  drawing  rtMuns. 
The  lawyers,  even  the  I>emocrats,  like 
his  ways  and  his  person.  He  has  won  by 
his  courtesy  the  heart  of  the  Southerners 
and  one  cannot  hazard  criticlsniN  rjf  his 
polic>  in  that  part  of  the  counin  with- 
out being  met  by  the  reply:  "You  must 
be  prejudiced  against  the  President."  Un- 
fortunately for  him  all  this  support  is  of  no 
help  to  him  The  drawing  rooms  have  no 
political  inJluence  whatever,  the  legal 
profession  is,  in  contemporary  America, 
the  most  unpopular  one,  and  historical 
reasons  make  it  impossible  for  the  South 
to  vote  for  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Taft  was  not  the  kind  of  President 


the  people  needed  in  1908.  The  rank  and 
file  felt  this  even  when  they  elected  him. 

They  voted  for  him  reluctantly  and  only  be- 
cause it  was  against  Mr.  Hryan  and  because 
he  was  indorsed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  at 
the  climax  of  his  popularity.  Since  his 
election  that  feeling  has  increased.  The 
President  has  tried  to  be  a  harmonizer  but 
the  people  wanted  a  fighter.  Ihe  Presi- 
dent does  not  realize  that  the  popu- 
larity of  President  Roosevelt,  of  Gover- 
nor Wilson,  of  Governor  Hu^es, 
is  made  up  of  their  opposition  to  the 
bosses.  He  thought  he  would  succeed 
better  in  working  with  the  party  organiza- 
tion and  with  Congress,  without  under- 
standing that  their  unpopularity  was  so 
great  that  it  would  reflect  upon  himself.  If 
he  h?d  come  when  the  projile  were  tired  of 
a  lung  struggle  he  would  periiaps  have  been 
sucossful  as  was  a  very  similar  man.  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  Rut  tcxlay  the  American  peo- 
ple want  a  Jefferson  or  a  Jackson  and  Mr 
Taft  is  not  of  that  type.  Ik-  has  failed, 
therefore,  and  after  four  yeari  icaves  his 
party  weaker  and  more  disrupted  than  it 
ever  was  since  its  foundation. 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  DISRUPTION 

Of  course  he  alone  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  that  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Former 

President  Roosevelt  shares  to  a  large 
e.\tent  that  responsibility.  With  all  the 
good  he  has  done  in  awakening  the  coun- 
try from  a  long  sleep  and  in  lifting 
ideals  to  their  legitimate  place,  with  all 
the  popularity  he  won  by  such  a  course 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  an  overpowering  ad- 
versary for  Mr.  Taft.  Roosevelt's  victor- 
ies were  sweeping  and  undoubtedly  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party 
forthenomination.  Regardless  of  the  merit 
of  his  contests  for  delegates  at  Chicago, 
which  were  not  all  of  the  best,  the  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  won  almost 
every  time  when  the  people  had  their  say 
in  a  primars'  ballot.  Rut  his  victory*  to  a 
large  extent  proved  a  pohtical  boomerang. 
1  he  violences  which  marked  the  primary 
campaign  did  not  please  everybody.  Many 
began  to  believe  what  each  of  the  op- 
ponents said  of  the  other,  and  the  feeling 
spread  that  neither  of  them  was  now  flTTed 
for  the  Presidency.    People  will  realizf 
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this  in  November  and  will  be  surprised 
at  the  large  share  of  the  Republican  elec- 
torate which  will  have  left  the  Republican 
ranks. 

Of  course  the  reason  for  the  break  in 

the  party  is  even  more  profound.  Sooner 
or  Liter  it  had  to  come  because  it  was  im- 
poibible  to  keep  under  the  same  flag  men 
of  as  different  character  and  tendencies 
as  Senator  Penrose  and  Senator  Poin^ 
dexter.  One  of  the  two  elements  had  to 
leave  the  party.  But  the  third  part>'  is 
rather  a  personal  party  than  a  party  of 
principles,  and  without  the  backing  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  popularity  its  weakness  would 
appear  very  soon. 
Of  course  this  element  will  enable  it  in 


November  to  make  some  show;  it  is  even 
possible  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  1912 
campaign  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  1836 
campaign  and  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  beat 
Mr.  Taft  as  Fremont  defeated  Fill- 
more. For  the  success  of  the  progressives 
this  fall  1  do  not  see  any  chance  and  1  do 
not  imagine  that  the  most  intelligent  ot 
the  insurgent  leaders  entertained  such  a 
hope.  However,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  any- 
thing  is  possible  and  1  should  not  dare  to 
forecast  a  certain  defeat  of  so  resourceful 
and  skilled  a  politician.  But  his  victory 
would  only  be  a  personal  victory,  not  a 
party  victcuy,  because  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality is  much  stronger  than  the  ideas 
he  spreads  and  the  principles  he  advocates. 


COMMUNITY  CONTROL  IN  CANADA 


HOW  TRUSTS  AND  BOOMS  HAVE  FORCED  SOCIALISTIC  LAWS  UPON  A  CONSERVATIVE 

PEOPLE— Canada's  experiments  in  government  and  municipal  ownership 

BY 

ELMER  E.  FERRIS 


NOTHING  could  be  much  more 
shocking  to  the  average  Can- 
adian, especially  to  the  Can- 
adian farmer,  than  to  be  toM 
that  he  is  a  Socialist ;  and  he 
mif,''it  even  resent  rather  hotly  the  state- 
ment if  any  one  asserted  that  he  was  living 
in  a  highly  socialized  land.  "We  are 
conservatives  here/'  he  would  say,  with 
the  pride  that  no  one  but  a  provincial  can 
put  into  the  word.  But  the  fact  is  that, 
in  Canada,  some  of  the  most  radical  meas- 
ures of  government  ownership  that  exist 
anywhere  outside  of  Germany  have  lately 
been  adopted;  and  the  reason  that  the 
prairie  dweller  docs  not  suspect  that  these 
laws  arc  "advanced"  is  thnt  rhey  are  the 
result  of  his  own  unsensaiional  meditations 
and  not  of  the  red  flag  or  the  agitated  mob. 

The  thhig  that  set  the  farmers  thinking 
was  the  trust  situation.  This  dcvcli  ped 
in  Canada  rather  differently  from  tlu  way 
it  did  in  the  United  States  —  much  more 
rapidly  and  more  riotously.  In  1908, 
there  were  few  corporations  worthy  of  the 


name  in  the  Dominion.  In  1910  the 
Minister  of  Labijr,  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  said  that  there  was  hardly  a  day 
when  the  newspapers  did  not  make  men- 
tion of  some  new  consolidation. 

By  the  end  of  1911,  practically  all  the 
necessities  of  life  were  under  corporation 
control.  Meanwhile,  iiuwcver,  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest  had  begun  to  analyze  the 
situation.  Confronted  by  a  constantly 
rising  scale  of  prices  on  the  staple  com- 
modities that  they  had  to  buy,  tfiev  were 
ai  the  same  time  forced  to  let  their  iarm 
products  gp  in  the  markets  at  a  much 
smaller  amount  than  formerly.  This  last 
injustice  they  attributed  to  the  elevator 
and  meat  combinations.  The  elevator 
trust  had  obtained  control  of  the  storage, 
grading,  and  marketing  facilities  of  grain 
throu^out  these  provinces.  The  in- 
dividual farmer,  possessing  none  of  the 
facilities,  was  forced  to  sell  to  it  and  to 
%  receive,  in  gradmg  and  prices,  largely 
what  it  was  pleased  to  give. 
The  same  conditbns  existed  with  re^ 
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ference  to  the  meat  trust.  It  gained  con- 
trol of  all  the  slaughtering,  storage,  and 
marketing  facilities.  The  farmer  had  to 
sell  his  hve  slock  upon  the  hoof  to  the 
combination  at  such  prices  as  it  might 
arbitrarily  fix — and  with  the  same  result. 

The  elevatcHT  companies  and  meat  cam- 
panies.  of  course,  deny  that  there  is  any 
combine,  or  that  there  has  been  any  arti- 
ficial lowering  of  prices.  These  ques- 
tions, however,  have  been  frequently 
threshed  out,  both  by  private  and  Govern- 
mental investigatif)n<;,  and  the  people 
have  reached  a  conclusion,  the  earnestness 
of  which  was  demonstrated  in  Manitoba 
in  1910  at  the  March  session  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament.  This  body  passed 
two  remarkable  measures:  one.  entitled 
"An  Act  respectmg  a  System  of  Govern- 
ment Elevators";  the  other,  "An  Act 
respecting  the  Livestock  Industry." 

The  former  act  conferred  upon  the 
province  of  Manitoba  the  power  to  acquire, 
construct,  and  operate  grain  elevators  at 
any  places  within  the  province.  It  made 
provision  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  and' for 
the  appointment  of  three  commissioners 
who  were  to  have  sole  charge. 

The  other  act  provided  for  "  establishing 
and  operating  a  public  abattoir  for  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock, 
with  a  suitable  c(jId-storage  plant."  It 
also  provided  for  a  bond  issue  and  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners. 

Immediately  afterward,  three  caimble 
and  experienced  men  were  recommended 
for  commissioners  by  the  Grain-Onwers' 
Association  and  were  appninted  by  the 
Government.  Similar  action  was  taken 
with  reference  to  the  Kve-stock  measure. 
The  Elevator  Cbmmissi<jn  at  once  sent 
out  a  staff  of  experts  to  investit-'ate  elevator 
facilities  throughout  the  province,  and  an 
engineering  department  began  drafting  a 
new  elevator  $>stem.  There  were  300 
grain  shipping  points  in  the  province. 
During  iQio  the  Cjjmmission  purchased 
elevators  that  were  alread\'  full\  or 
partially  equipped,  and  they  erected  ten 
new  elevators.  Their  first  annual  report 
declares  that  107  Government  elevators 
were  put  into  operation  (luring  the  season 
and,  notwithstanding  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts crop  conditions  were  po<ir,  they 
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handled  ^,3  54, 100  bushels  of  grain.  Almost 
a  million  dollars  was  e.xpended  in  pur* 
chn^-ing  equipping,  and  hiiilt^ing  elevators. 
Ihe  report  adds  that  liie  results  of  the 
season's  operations  were  satisfactory  and 
demonstrated  that  the  Government  ele- 
vator s\  stem  can  be  made  a  success. 

I  he  Board  of  Abattoir  Commissioners, 
when  they  took  up  their  task,  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  difficulties  that  com- 
pelled slower  progress.  It  was  obvk>usly 
necessary  to  provkle  stock  yards  and  rail* 
road  facilities  in  connection  with  a  public 
abattoir,  and  this  involved  a  separate 
enterprise  of  even  greater  magnitude. 
After  numerous  conferences  with  the  three 
leading  railroad  companies  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Northern, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  board 
filed,  on  June  24,  19 10,  a  preliminary  re- 
port in  which  they  recommended  that  a. 
corporation  be  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  suitable  stock  yards.  Act- 
ing upon  this  recommendation  on  March 
24,  191 1,  the  Provincial  Parliament  passed 
an  act  incorporating  "The  Public  Markets 
Ltd.,"  authorizing  a  capital  stock  of 
f  1,000,000  to  be  divided  between  the  three 
railroad  companies;  the  board  of  directors, 
not  exceeding  four,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
companies;  the  Government  to  appoint  a 
representative  who  is  to  be  a  member  of 
the  corporation  and  attend  meetings  of  the 
board  and  have  access  to  all  books  and 
records;  the  allotment  of  shares  of  t  stock 
and  their  subsequent  transfer  to  be  made 
under  the  supervision  and  with  the  con- 
sentof  the  Lieutenant  (lOvemor-in-C'r  aincil, 
the  Government  reserving  the  right  to  lix 
and  regulate  all  rates,  tolls,  and  charges, 
and  also  the  right  to  purchase  at  cost  price 
not  more  than  fifteen  acres,  within  tfie 
stock  \  ards,  as  .t  site  for  the  Government 
abattoir  and  storage  plant. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  the  Abattoir  Board  completed  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Government,  the  three 
railroad  companies,  and  The  Public  .Mar- 
kets Ltd. .whereby  there  is  to  be  established 
Upon  a  tract  of  Und  in  St.  Boniface  (the 
city  across  the  river  from  Winnipeg);  not 
later  than  October  t,  1912.  a  modern  and 
comnuxiious  stock  yards  system  with  all 
necessary    railroad    facilities.    A  report 
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setting  out  this  agreement  in  detail  was 
filed  in  January.  1912,  b\  the  Board,  sho'A- 
ing  that  the  railroad  companies  and  I  he 
Public  Markeu  Ltd.  were  now  pivpaicd 
to  pioceed  actively  and  that  fifteen  acres 
had  been  reserved  as  a  site  fur  the  Govern- 
ment abattoir,  and  recommending  that 
the  parliament  ratify  the  agreement  and 
nuUw  prevbion  for  carrying  it  out.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  pnmpt  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  parlia^ 
ment  meets. 

THE  SPItEAP  TO  OTHER  PROVINCES 

The  contagkm  of  these  actions  straight- 
way spread  outside  of  Manitoba.  The 
parliament  of  Saskatchewan  recentK 
passed  a  measure  incorporating  the  Sas- 
katchewan Godperative  Elevator  Company. 
Under  this  measure  the  province  piac> 
tically  fmances  an  elevator  s>steni  (up 
to  8s  per  cent,  of  the  cost)  and  retains  a 
measure  of  gpvemmental  control.  And  in 
Alberta,  at  present,  the  inhabitants  are 
besieging  parliament  with  petitions  that  it 
take  similar  action  with  regard  to  elevators 
and  abattoirs.  More  siiL;nitic3nt  still,  the 
farmers  of  all  the  provinces  arc  uniting  to 
urge  the  Dominion  Government,  and  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success,  to  take  over  the 
big  terminal  elevators  at  Fort  William. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  a  drastic 
experiment  of  this  sort  iias  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  success  of  govern- 
ment owned  and  operated  telephones  in 
several  of  the  provinces  !n  Manitoba 
this  system  has  been  in  existence  for  two 
years  with  the  result  that  ^^968,02  5  was 
added  to  the  capitalization.  I  n  1 909  alone 
fifty-thrce  new  agencies  were  added;  the 
income  for  that  year  was  S788.444;  rural 
rates  were  reduced  from  ^24  to  S20,  and 
^170,000  was  expended  in  betterments  and 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
The  present  capttaliantion  of  the  whole 
system  is  $5,102,977.  The  last  annual 
report  shows  a  thriving  and  successful 
condition.  Alberta  was  the  first  province 
to  own  and  operate  a  telephone  system. 
In  190s  the  telephones  were  owned  and 
controlled  by  a  private  company.  A  law 
was  passed  empowering  the  province  to 
build  and  operate  its  own  system.  The 
Provincial  Government  started  to  do  so. 


whereupon  the  telephone  company  dis- 
creetly sold  out  to  the  province,  which  for 
more  than  four  years  has  been  operating; 
it  with  satisfactory  rcsuitSw  Alberta  is 
also  cooperating  with  the  fainieis  in  the 
creamer  bu  inc  ^'^  Through  a  dairy  com- 
mission  Jl  manufactures  butter,  keeps  it 
in  cold  storage,  attends  to  its  sale  and  to 
the  dbtributioii  of  the  proceeds  among  the 
farmers.  The  output  of  the  Government 
creameries  last  year  was  more  than 
ix»o,ooo  pounds. 

SOaALlZATlON  IN  CITIES 

But  the  provincial  parliaments  are  not 

the  only  legislative  bodies  that  are  seeking 
to  raise  economic  pressure  by  socialized 
law-making.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  cities  have  worked  out,  apparently 
with  real  success,  some  very  interesting 
experiments  in  municipal  ownership. 

Fdmonton,  Alb.,  with  nnjre  than  32,000 
population,  owns  and  operates  not  onl} 
its  dectric  light  plant  and  water  works, 
but  also  its  entire  street  railway  and  tde» 
phone  systems.  So  do  Calgary.  Alb., 
Regina,  Sask.,  and  other  cities.  Winni- 
peg, with  more  than  100,000  population, 
owns  an  electric  plant,  a  quarry,  and  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  macadamned 
pavements  and  sidewalks.  It  also  owns  a 
railway  leading  to  the  quarry  and  has 
recently  been  negotiating  lor  the  purchase 
of  its  entire  street  railway  system..  It  is 
now  almost  impossible  for  a  private  cor- 
poration to  obtain  a  public  service  fran- 
chise in  any  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
western  provinces. 

But  it  b  in  the  method  of  taxation  that 
the  most  radical  municipal  experiments 
are  being  tried.  Vancouver  and  Fdmon- 
ton  have  adopted  a  modification  of  Henr\ 
George's  "singie  lax  principle;  "'One  tax 
only  and  that  upon  the  land."  In  these 
two  cities,  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  taxes 
are  laid  upon  land  alone. 

Vancouver  is  the  Pacific  Coast  terminal 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian 
Northern  Railroads.  It  is  only  twenty* 
five  years  old,  but  it  n o v.  has  more  than 
110,000  population.  Like  all  cities  of 
rapid  growth  it  contained  a  large  amount 
of  vacant  property  that  was  held  for  specu- 
lative purposes.  During  the  last  few  yean 
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all  these  Western  Canadian  cities  have 
been  passing  thr(^u<^h  the  trials  of  real 
estate  speculations.  Real  estate  specu- 
lators in  rapidl\'  ;^rowinf;  tiAvns  reap  a 
Urge  "unearned  increment,  "  wliile  con- 
tributing little  or  nothing  toward  the  up- 
building of  the  city. 

fn  i8<)6  the  (jty  Council  of  Vancouver 
passed  a  law  exempting  all  buildings  and 
improvements  from  taxation  up  to  50 
percent,  of  their  assessed  valuation.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  stimu- 
late building  and  improvements  by  throw- 
ing a  larger  proportionate  bunlen  of  tax- 
ation upon  vacant  propert)  .  in  1906  the 
council  increased  the  exemption  to  7$ 
per  cent.,  and  in  191 1  to  100  per  cent., 
thus  frecinL:  buildings  and  improvements 
from  taxation  altogether.  Edmonton  has 
also  adopted  this  system. 

How  does  it  work?  Its  advocates  main- 
tain: (1)  that  is  simplifies  taxation  and 
prevents  tax  dodgin^n;:  (2)  that  it  pri)vido>, 
sufficient  revenue  without  imposmg  an 
unreasonable  burden  upon  the  land.  This 


claim  they  substantiate  by  showing  that 
the  rate  of  taxation  has  not  been  increased 
under  the  "direct  tax"  laws.  It  has  re- 
mained at  twent>'-two  mills  on  the  dollar 
in  Vancouver  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
because  the  rapid  advance  in  real  estate 
values  has  permitted  the  total  revenue  to 
increase  without  raising  the  rate;  (3)  that 
it  stimulates  building  and  improvements. 
To  prove  this  they  give  these  facts: 

In  Vancouver  In  1895  (the  year  before 
the  $0  per  cent,  reduction)  the  per  capita 
value  of  building  operations  was  $200. 
The  next  year  it  increa^cc)  to  $245.  The 
year  after  the  further  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.,  there  was  an  increase  of  $2,283,350 
in  building  operations,  and  (hiring  the  year 
following  the  final  ad  option  of  the  single 
tax  the\  increased  from  $29,644,720  to 
$37,658,600.  Similar  results  are  cited  by 
the  authorities  of  Edmonton.  The  present 
consensus  of  opinion  in  both  cities  seems 
to  be  that  the  system  is  the  most  equitable 
and  satisfactor>'  system  of  municipal  taxa- 
tion that  could  be  devised. 


SANITARY  SARANAC  LAKE 

A  SMALL  TOWN  THAT  HAS  HAD  ONLY  SnVENTHEN  DEATH'^  VnOM  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 
EASES IN   TWtLVH   YEARS  —  A  MODEL  WATER  SUPPLY,  SEWERAGE  SYS- 
TEM, AND  A  REMARKABLE    HEALTH   CODE   THAT  IS  ENFORCED 

BY 

STEPHEN  CHALMERS 

(The  iVorld's  U^ork  announeed,  in  May  last,  a  priie  of  $100  to  be  awarded  for  the 

best  arl'n  lc  ou  the  siinUiiry  rr generation  of  a  small  i(ri  n  The  editors  chose  the  following 
article,  from  the  many  exceUeni  manuicripts  that  were  submitted,  as  being  the  most  sm,?- 
gestive  to  other  small  communities  that  confront  the  problem  of  tmproitng  their  health 
conditiom.) 


ACOMMhRClAL  traveler  camt 
out  of  the  dining  room  of  a 
Saranac  Lake  hotel  last  winter 
and  casually  expectorated  over 
the  verandah  railing.  A  plain 
man  in  plain  clothes  walked  up  to  him,  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  health  officer,  and 
placed  the  drummer  under  arrest. 

■nut  — Gotxl  Lord!"  exploded  the 
commercial  stranger.  "This  is  beyond 
the  limit." 


"Spitting  in  public  places  is  a  mis- 
demeanor/' said  the  health  man,  un- 

«notionally. 

"  I'uT  — (ireat  Ginger!"  exclaimed  the 
drummer.  There  was  little  more  that  he 
could  say,  for  he  knew  of  the  existence  of 
similar  ordinances  elsewhere,  but  else> 
where  they  were  mostly  honored  in  the 

breach. 

"But  n(jt  here.'"  said  the  health  otTicer, 
as  he  led  his  prisoner  lowanl  the  olYice  of  a 
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justice  of  the  -peace.   "We had  an  antr- 

spitting  ordinance  in  this  town  before  ever 
the  State  Board  of  Health  or  New  York 
(-ity  passed  one.  We  are  beating  them  to 
it  in  the  enforcement,  likewise/' 

"  Well,  what's  a  man  to  do?"  the  drum- 
mer demandi^,  furtoiisl>  . 

"  There  are  cuspidors  at  the  hotels,"  said 
the  officer.  "Outside,  if  you  musl  ex- 
pectorate, use  one  of  these,"  —  handing 
the  prisoner  8-patent  fiaperpocket  cuspidor 
such  as  you  can  buy>at  any  drug  store  for 
about  a  dollar  a  gross.  "And  burn  the 
old  one  before  you  4166  a  fresh  one/'  added 
the  health  officer.^ . 

As  the  druiiiuai  ■  ws^  stianger  and' did 
not  know  his  Saranac  Lake^  the  judge 
discharged  him  with  a  reprimand.  The 
first  act  of  the  commercial  traveler  when 
he  regatned>the^trcet  and  liberty,  was  to 
expcctortte  oiioe(»ote^this>time„-.)et"tis 
sa>',  in  an  excess  ;of  agitation.  Again  a 
hand  fell  on  his  shoulder; oiRiraf^iie  was 
led  before. the  justkei 

"So  soon  agaiiiP"  saM  the  judge.  "  Ten 
dollars!" 

As  the  drummer  paid  the  fine  he  asked 
the  health  officer  with  much  sarcasm  if  this 
was  the  spotless  town  he  had  heard  of 
where  they  scrafatod  the  sticets  *  every 
morning  with  patent  soap. 

"No/'  said  the  Board  of  Health  man. 
smiling.  "We  just  hose  the  ignorant  with 
common  sense  and  let  it  go  at  that/' 

But  Saranac  Lake,  a  pretty  little  tcywn 
in  the  Adirondacks  with  a  population  of 
s.(KX),  is  as  dcscr\'ingof  the  title,  "spotless 
tdwn,  '  as  any  place  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  that 
young  iohabitaats  can  remember  when 
there  was  no  railroad  connection  between 
it  and  the  world,  it  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  practice  of  a  scientific  sanitar\  code. 
Saranac  Lake's  code  has  wielded  a  wide- 
spread influence  and  -  its  example  was 
not  lost  upon  New  York  City  and  upon 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  I  Icalth  when 
the  hitter  came  to  make  its  general  code. 
Furthermore,  in  1908  a  national  congress 
of  eminent  physicians,  assembled  at  Wash> 
ington,  saw  fit  to  award  Saranac  Lake  a 
medal  for  the  excclKnt  preventive  and 
curative  health  orcimances  which  govern 
that  rural  commumiy. 


Briefly,  here  is  a  town  of  at  present 
5,000  resident  inhaNtants,  where,  since 
the  health  ordinances  were  put  into  force 

in  1896-7  — 

1.  There  have  been  no  deaths  from 
measles  or  scarlet  fever; 

2.  There  have  been  but  2  deaths  from 
diphtheria,  one  being  of  a  child  hmnchf  into 
the  town  in  an  advanced  suge  of  the  dis- 
ease; 

3.  Typhoid  fever  has  xlaimcd.  only  10 
in  fifteen  years,  6  deaths  occurring  in  the 

first  four  years  of  the  Health  Board's  ex* 
istence,  and  the  remaining  4  in  ibe  ensuing 
ten  years,  when  ibe  population  bad  more 
Uum  domUed; 

4.  Tuberculosis  claimed,  during  the 
first  four  years  of  the  Health  Board's  ex- 
istence,  from  1897  to  1900  inclusive,  one 
person  in  bgy;  from  1901  to  1909  indusive; 
one  person  in  M41.;  andfmm  rQodto  191 1 
inclusive,  one  person  in  ^ii2y  ' 

The  figures  on  tuberculosis  are  for  the 
resident  populatiun,  which  has  increased 
during  the*  Boaid's  «itisiei«e.ftonr'aboat 
1,500  to  5.000.  In  fairness  to  the  town  1 
exclude  from  death  statistics  a  floating 
population  of  about  i.(xx)  persons  going 
and  coming  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  *  in  search  of  a  tuberculosis 
cure.  The  present  average  annual  death 
rate  from  all  causes  for  the  Total  number 
of  persons  in  the  town  is  ahout  150  an- 
nually. Comparing  this  with  the  figures 
for  the  resident  population,  one  will  at 
once  perceive  where  the  greater  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  comes  from.  As  a 
great  many  victims  of  tuberculosis  «!o  to 
Saranac  Lake  as  a.  last  hope,  and  already 
in  a  dying  condition,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  town  to  consider  such  (leaths  as  any 
criterion  of  the  place's  general  health. 

Twenty  years  ago  Saran;ic  Lake  was  a 
backwoods  hamlet  with  a  population  of  less 
than  1. 000,  cut  off  from  the  world  by  forty 
miles  of  wilderness,  drawing  its  water  in 
buckets  and  barrels,  emptying  its  sewer- 
age and  garbacje  at  the  Hack  door, 
more  or  less  ridden  with  typhoid,  diph- 
theria, and  otter  communicable  disetsesi 
ToKlay  — 

I  ft  h:\s  3.  sewerage  and  w^ter  supply 
s^  stem  which  is  far  ahead  <rf  that  in  any 
other  town  of  its  size; 
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2.  Its  streets  are  paved  and  the  town 
is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity; 

3.  It  has  a  street-cleaning  department, 
a  frre  department,  an  etlicient  police  force, 
and  a  body  of  general  inspectors  of  town 
conditions; 

4.  Its  merchants  and  physicians  arc 
organized  in  a  Board  of  I  lealth,  a  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Tuberculosis; 

Its  matrons  are  organized  in  a  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society  for  the  general 
ujilift  of  the  town  and  directls'  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  sanitary  household; 

6.  And  it  is  a  town  where  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  among  resident  inhabit- 
ants, from  contagious  diseases  contracted 
within  the  town  limits,  is  a  minimum  diffi- 
cult of  figuring  because  several  years  ma\ 
elapse  without  a  single  death  occurring 
under  this  head  or  that. 

This  last  item  is  the  more  astonishing 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  resident  population  went  to 
the  town  with  tuberculosis,  was  cured  of  it, 
liked  the  place,  and  settled  there. 

The  proof  of  Saranac's  claim  is  that, 
although  there  are  never  less  than  1,000 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  or  around  the  town 
(transient  patients),  there  is  no  case  on 
record  of  any  resident  coiftracting  the  dis- 
ease through  proximity.  The  health 
mcasllr^"^  m  this  rural  town  are  such  that 
an>'  germ  of  an\'  disease  is  at  least  corralled 
in  the  person  who  has  it.  Saranac  Lake 
has  established  beyond  argument  that 
Hester  Street  or  Hell's  Kitchen  could  be 
as  immune  as  this  mountain  town,  if 
either  were  similarly  regulated.  The  motto 
of  the  municipal  crusaders  against  com- 
municable diseases  might  well  be: 

"Take  care  of  the  garbage  and  the  air 
will  take  care  of  itself." 

Everybody  who  has  read  the  letters 
written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  from 
Saranac  Lake  in  1887-8  must  have  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  what  conditions  were  then. 

AS  STEVENSON  KNEW  THE  TOWN 

It  was  a  scattering  of  shacks  along  the 
banks  of  the  Saranac  River,  which  was  at 

once  the  main  sewer,  the  main  water 

supplv.  and  the  familv  washtuh.  Typhoid 
vied  with  diphtheria  to  head  the  death 


statistics  (if  they  were  ever  kept!).  The 
winter  air  and  the  nig^t  air  were  dreaded, 

for  those  were  the  dark  ages.  There  was 
tuberculosis  then  among  the  resident  pop- 
ulation, for  it  was  cold  and  the  houses 
were  kept  almost  hermetically  sealed. 
The  living  room  was  practically  the  wood- 
\ard  in  winter.  Fuel  was  the  principal 
turuiiure,  for  the  stoves  were  voracious. 
Stevenson  was  not  the  only  man  in  Saranac 
who  locked  himself  up  with  wood  smoke 
and  tobacco  reek  and  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  that  exponent  of  the  eflScaqi^of  fresh 
air.  Dr.  Trudeau. 

The  garbage  was  heaved  out  at  the  back- 
door (and  the  door  shut  — quick!);  the 
water  was  thawed  from  blocks  of  ice  of  a 
morning,  and  there  was  usually  a  sediment 
of  mixed  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  family 
drinking  pitcher;  and  when  the  spring 
thaw  bared  the  scrap  heap  of  winter,  there 
came  an  aroma  —  no,  a  plain  smell !  — 
upon  the  land,  and  much  sickness  de- 
scended upon  the  people. 

In  the  warm  summer  months  matters 
were  worse  —  naturally.  The  only  thing 
that  preserved  the  Saranackers  was  that 
the>-  were  an  outdoor  people,  of  necessity 
—  men  ol  the  wofxls,  mighty  hunters  — 
and  they  waxed  healthy  enough  in  summer 
and  fall  to  face  winter's  insanitary  condi- 
tions with  a  mimimum  of  deaths  from 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  and  tuberculosis. 

Then  came  the  railroad  e.\ tension  to 
Saranac  Lake  in  1888.  With  the  coming 
of  the  first  train  there  awakened  the  native 
instinct  of  a  shrewd  people.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers  Mrs.  Saranac  rolled 
up  her  sleeves  and  bought  a  cake  of  soap. 
She  scrubbed  the  village  from  top  to 
bottom  (it  is  built  mostly  on  end),  aired 
the  rooms  and  made  a  flower  garden,  while 
her  husband,  Silas,  put  the  pig-sty  well 
to  leeward,  gathered  all  the  infonnation 
he  could  get  about  city  ideas  and  city 
ways,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  dty  people 
for  the  honor  of  the  famil>'  and  the  village. 

Rut  if  the  city  people  in  1888  had  more 
i<k'as  ab<jut  sanitation  than  Silas  Saranac 
had,  a  great  many  of  them  were  wrong.  It 
was  not  long  before  Saranac  Lake  took  ad- 
vantage  of  every  city  idea  of  sanitation 
that  struck  the  village  wiseheads  as  being 
good.   At  the  same  time,  and  at  the  advice 
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of  Dr.  Trudcau,  Saranac  Lake  tabled  some 
accepted  ideas  of  sanitatiun  \vhich»  it 
decided,  belonged  to  the  dark  ages. 

BUILDING  HOUSES  INSIDE  OUT 

Then  a  town  began  to  build  ~  suJ  Jenl\ , 
it  is  true,  but  very  carefully.  Most  of  the 
city  people  who  came  to  the  hi!K  seemed  to 
thrive  on  the  fre^ii  air  (it  cuuld  iiardiy  be 
on  the  food,  which  was  distinctly  inferior) ; 
so  between  one  day  and  the  next  shrewd 
Silas  Saranac  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  been  fooling  himself  all  along  about 
the  dcadliness  of  air.  I  le  acted  upon  this 
conclusion  and  built  his  new  house  inside 
out.  To-day  the  Saranac  Lake  houses  are 
all  inside  out,  and  they  will  become  more 
so  as  time  and  architecture  roll  on. 

Lp  to  1892.  however,  nothing  really 
effective  was  done  toward  those  excellent 
sanitary  measures  which  were  destined  to 
win  the  medal  of  a  great  congress  of  health 
experts.  Then  the  man  came  to  the 
mountain  hamlet  who  was  needed  to  make 
it  what  it  is —  Dr.  Ezra  S.  McQellan,  of 
GecM^town,  O. 

One  year  after  his  arrival  the  first  public 
water  supply  was  turned  on.  it  came  from 
a  reservoir  on  one  of  the  hills,  the  water 
being  pumped  by  a  turbine  direct  from' 
the  river.  Less  than  twelve  months  later, 
a  small  sewer  was  laid.  This  was  between 
1892  and  1894. 

In  later  years,  when  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  community  necessitated  re-improve- 
nient,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  Dr.  McCIellan, 
who  in  the  meantime  had  become  a  member 
of  an  organized  Board  of  Health,  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  a  Board  of  Sewer 
and  Water  Commissioners.  It  was  Mc- 
Clcllan's  enthusiasm  more  than  anything, 
perhaps  —  and  it  shows  what  one  man  can 
do  in  a  community  —  that  led  to  the  in- 
stallation of  Saranac  Lake's  present 
excellent  water  and  sewer  system.  The 
system  itself  was  planned,  1  believe,  by 
Professor  Olin  11.  Landreth.  of  Union 
Gillege,  Schenectady. 

About  this  time  the  supply  dam  bh>ke 
and  the  water  supply  was  badly  polluted 
as  a  result.  Dr.  McClellan  started  legis- 
lation to  have  the  dam  rebuilt.  A  measure 
wai  introduced  at  Albany  toward  this  end. 
On  the  day  before  the  signing  of  bills.  Dr. 


McClellan  received  private  information 
by  wire  that  (lovernor  Black  meant  to 
veto  the  |ir(j[>i)s:ttrin.  The  valiant  doctor 
jumped  un  a  train  and  reached  Albany 
and  the  Governor  at  the  eleventh  hour 
and  fifty-ninth  second. 

"Govcrnnr  Black,"  said  he,  "years  ago 
the  state  ol  New  York  built  a  dam  in  the 
Saranac  River  bix  miles  above  our  village. 
That  dam  is  now  dilapidated.  The  water 
is  frightful.  Exbting  conditions  are  such 
that  a  terrible  epidemic  of  typhoid  threat- 
ens us.  The  ullage  of  Saranac  Lake  holds 
the  sUik  of  New  York  responsible!"  . 

It  was  a  terrible  responsibility.  Gov- 
ernor Black  signed  the  bill  and  the  dam 
was  rebuilt. 

Still  the  Hoard  of  Health  of  Saranac 
Lake  was  not  satisfied.  Again  it  was  Dr. 
McCleilan  who  questioned  the  perfectness 
of  the  water  supply.  After  lengthy  ar- 
gument the  village  found  itself  in  a  position 
to  advertise  its  drinkmg-iluid  as  the  real 
honey-dew  —  the  milk  of  paradise.  The 
town  purchased  and  deeded  to  the  state 
an  isolated  little  lake  at  the  base  of  Mount 
.McKen2ie.  This  natural  reservoir,  fed 
by  numerous  mountain  brooks,  is  sur- 
rounded by  state  forests.  Bathing,  fish- 
ing, even  boating,  are  forisidden  there. 
The  water  is  \i(pud  crystal  and  it  is  pro- 
tected b\  the  state  for  all  time. 

Incidentally,  having  now  a  fine  water 
pressure,  another  village  board  organized 
a  lire  department  'and  a  street-cleaning 
department,  and  bought  a  sprinkler  to  lay 
(hi-t  It  is  really  remarkable  what  a  lot 
ol  thmgs  can  be  done  with  plain  water  — 
and  soap  —  and  a  little  ginger! 

To  go  back  to  the  real  beginning,  it  was 
in  July,  1896,  that  Saranac  Lake  organized 
its  Board  of  Health.  The  best  of  the  town's 
level  heads  came  together  at  its  meetings. 
One  of  the  first  measures  passed  was  the 
anti-spitting  ordinance.  Thb  was  in  De> 
cember,  189C.  Thus,  New  York  City  was 
'"beaten  To  it,"  as  the  health  officer  said 
to  the  drummer,  by  several  months. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  admirable 
solemnity  of  a  country  board  that  this 
anti-spitting  ordinance  was  not  passed  for 
fun.  or  to  satisfy  any  faction  of  the  ultra- 
fastidious.  "Good  sanitation  as  well  as 
good  manners"  required  it,  said  Silas 
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Saranac. 

hotel  verandah  who  punctuates  a  yarn 
with  deadl--  expectorate  periods,  laughed 
at  the  ordinance  until  he  iound  himself 
haled  before  a  j  udge.  Nowadays,  an  arrest 
for  reckless  punctuation  is  rare  in  Saranac 
Lake.  To  some,  the  cost  appeals  strongly ; 
to  most,  the  ordinance  is  too  blessed  to  be 
violated. 

Next,  the  Board  ol  Health  used  diph- 
theria anti-toxin  for  the  first  time  in 
Franklin  County,  and  found  it  good. 
Then  came  compulsory  d  isinfection  (by 
the  use  of  formaldehyde)  of  ail  rooms  in 
hotels  and  boaidincHhouses  vacated  by 
persons  even  suspected  of  having  a  com- 
municable disease;  and  the  requirement 
that  hotel  and  boarding  house  keepers  not 
only  disinfect  vacated  rooms,  but  also 
foot  the  billt  The  Board  realittd  that 
gmter  numbers  were  coming  every 
year  to  Saranac  Lake  in  search  of  a  cure 
for  tuberculosis,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
terrible  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  fumigations  incidental  to  a 
transient  population  of  i,ooo,  more  or  less 
all  the  time.  And  so,  in  most  cases,  the 
"extra"  creeps  into  the  s^iiests*  bills, 
which  is  fair  enough.  In  protecting  others 
against  him,  he  is  being  protected  against 
others.  This  provision  of  the  ordinance  is 
probably  unique  in  either  codes. 

A  PRJZE-WINNING  HEALTH  CODE 

It  was  not  until  1908  that  the  work 
which  the  Saranac  Lake  Board  of  Health 

had  done  since  its  organization  in  1896  was 
published  as  a  completed  sanitar\  crxie. 
1 1  was  this  code  which,  in  the  same  year, 
won  for  the  town  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Congress.  New  ^"ork  City, 
I  think,  took  the  first  prize.  1  his  ctxle 
c  ivtTs  e\er>  thing  imaginable  that  might 
♦.tmch  good  health,  it  even  forbids  keep- 
ing a  profane  parrot,  and»  abolishing  pigs 
altogether,  declares  that  in  Saranac  Lake 
one  must  not  keep  chickens.  The  latter 
ordinance,  to  rf)und  out  perfection  with  a 
Haw,  is  studiously  winked  at! 

In  1908-9  Saranac  Lake  put  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  its  town  by  paving  the  two 
business  thoroughfares  and  the  m.iin 
residential  street,  and  at  the  present 
moment  the  paving  of  the  whole  town  is 


Reeking  lamps  were 
abolished  years  ago.  All  lighting  is  now 

by  electricity. 

Before  Dr.  McClellan  died  he  heard 
men  sp«ik  of  that  metamorpho:>ed  back- 
woods hamlet  as  "the  metropolis  of 
the  Adirondacks,"  paved,  dectric-lighted, 
modern  >et  rurally  charming,  and  with 
an  impregnable  sanitary  code,  lie  could 
well  say,  "only  seventeen  deaths  m  twelve- 
years  from  any  contagkMis  diseases,  in- 
cluding typhoid"  —  and  die  happy! 

Ihe  remarkable  thing  about  Saranac 
Lake's  ordinances  is  that  they  mean  busi- 
ness until  repealed.  The  town  is  abso- 
lutely in  accord  about  its  health  ordi- 
nances. I  here  are  few  complaints  and 
few  violations.  The  former  are  attended 
to  with  a  promptness,  and  the  latter  with  a 
severity,  that  inspires  not  so  much  fear 
as  confidence  and  respect.  But  the  house- 
keepcrs  of  Saranac  Lake  are  proud  of  their 
town  and  its  sanitation.  The  women  are 
the  directors  of  the  Village  Improvement 
Society,  which  is  the  censor  of  every  other 
board  or  society  in  town.  To  the  influence 
of  this  gentle  board  of  energetic  women  is 
due,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  disorderly 
saloons,  gilded  palaces,  and  the  resulting 
social  evil.  Few  communities  of  ev«i 
less  than  5,000  inhabitants  can  truthfully 
say  that  tliere  is  not  a  single  house  of  evil 
repute  withm  mile^  of  its  limits. 

Then,  too,  this  society  of  women  sets  an 
example  and  takes  a  stem  interest  in 
garbage  disposal,  the  acquiring  and  beau- 
tif\'ing  of  parks  and  plasgrounds.  and 
expresses  itself  (when  it  becomes  necessary) 
upon  matters  of  street-cleaning,  social 
organizations,  the  public  library,  or  upon 
any  other  subject  which  it  fancies  the  busy 
men  have  tiverlonked. 

After  all,  health  and  progress  in  any 
community  depend  upon  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  individual  household.  As 
wonian  is,  or  should  be,  supreme  in  the 
home,  it  would  seem  that,  after  the  men 
have  laid  the  sewer  and  turned  on  the 
water,  the  rest  depends  great  1>  upon  the 
wife  and  her  perception  sf  the  real  oppor- 
tunities under  her  nose. 

Mrs.  Silas  Saranac  saw  hers  :^n-^  Niuf-hr 
a  cake  of  soap.  To-da\'  slic  is.  as  the 
Scutcii  would  say,  "the  proud  woman!" 
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POPULATING   THL   BACK   COUNTRY    BY  ADVERTISING 


LYNCHBURG.  VA..  is  one  of 
the  first  places  to  realize  that 
the  forward-to-the-land  move> 
ment  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  little  city,  which  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  its  size  in  the  tast,  lies 
in  the  heart  of  Piedmont  Virginia,  a 
country  rich  potentially  but  yet  poorly 
developed.  Most  of  the  land  has  been 
in  the  hands  either  of  large  owners  who, 
because  of  the  very  extensiveness  of  their 
possessions  have  not  been  able  to  cultivate 
them  properly,  ordseof  small  holders  too 
ignorant  or  too  shiftless  to  do  more  than 
eke  out  a  scanty  income  for  their  increas- 
ing families.  In  other  words,  the  back 
country  was  of  too  little  use  to  Lynch- 
burg. It  lived  on  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries too  completely  to  think  about  itself 
as  an  agricultural  centre. 

Two  \'ears  a<'o,  howe\er,  the  wasteful- 
ness of  allowmg  so  much  productive  land 
to  lie  idle  was  borne  in  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  town,  and  it  straightway 
organized  a  Chamlx-r  of  Commerce,  which 
had  as  its  aim  the  crtntifin  of  a  new  rural 
population  —  a  population  of  the  sort 
to  be  consumers  of  the  cit/s  manufactured 
products  and,  in  their  turn,  suppliers  of 
the  raw  necessities  of  life.  A  confer- 
ence was  straightway  planned  and  the 
real  estate  agents  and  representatives  of 
the  counties  and  railroads  were  invited 
to  meet  with  the  new  organization. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  invitations  and  the  con- 
ference had  to  be  abandoned  for  want 
of  attendants. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  first 
repulse,  L\  nchburg  sent  her  representatives 
to  thecount\-  K)an.is  of  super\  is()rs  and  to 
the  railroads  to  inform  thein  of  the  new 
line  of  progress  and  to  persuade  them  to 
appropriate  mone>  for  advertising  their 
farming  districts.  The  final  effort,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  but  a  pittance,  only  $200 
each  from  three  counties,  ^400  from  seven 


or  eight  real  estate  agents,  and  a  sum  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sufficient  to 
make  the  total  $2,000.  However,  that 
was  a  start.  With  it,  25,000  attractive 
booklets  descriptive  of  the  agricultural 
sections  of  Piedmont  Virginia  were  pre- 
pared  and  a  five  months'  campaign  of 
advertising  was  begun. 

During  the  succeeding  twenty  weeks, 
to,ooo  requests  for  literature  about  fruit 
growing  and  farming  opportunities  in 
Piedmont  Virginia  were  received  and 
answered  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  was  not  kmg  before  the  homeseeker 
began  to  follow  his  letters  of  inquiry,  and 
during  the  fall  of  i()io,  a  few  months 
after  the  small  advertising  campaign 
was  started,  more  homeseekers  were  in- 
vestigating conditkms  in  Piedmont  Vir- 
ginia than  had  ever  before  come  to  the 
section,  and  many  of  them  b{)ught  farms. 
In  the  early  months  of  191 !,  another 
^,000  was  raised,  and  durmg  the 
succeeding  months  this  was  expended 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  first  appro- 
priation. 

The  returns  from  about  ten  months 
ol  advertising  with  a  total  expenditure 
of  less  than  $4,^00  has  thus  far  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  fnrm  fnnds  in  Piedmont 
Virginia.  Inquino  LaiiiL  Irom  as  far  away 
as  Mexico,  Canada,  and  even  from  turope; 
and  practically  every  Northern  and  West- 
em  state  in  the  Union  was  represented  on 
the  correspondence  list  One  rcnl  est:ite 
agent  reported  that  hv  luid  iold  >i2i.o(X) 
worth  of  land,  another  had  established 
twelve  families  on  2.300  acres  of  land,  and 
another  had  settled  eight  families  on  farm 
\:\nd<  that  sold  for  a  little  more  than 
Sio,o(XJ.  throughout  a  list  of  a  half 
dozen  real  estate  agents  who  gave  in  their 
records,  the  results  were  the  same;  and, 
in  every  case,  the  homeseeker  settled 
down  Ui  hard  work  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  the  farm  pay  a  profit 
and  of  becoming  a  useful  citizen. 
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FORWARD  TO  THE  LAND 

A  FARM  INCOME  AND  A  CITY  INCOME 

A  COMPARISON  •OF -ACTUAL  FIGURES  IN  THE  EXPERIEMCE  OF  ONE-  FAMILY 


COLONEL  J.  B.  POWER,  ot 
Power»  D.,  une  tA  the  actual 
builders-of  the  Gieat  Northern 
and  for  thirty  years  a  farmer, 
keeps  accurate,  accounts  of 
his  farm  expenses  and  income.  He  is 
particularly  well  equipped  taccHnpare  the 
farmer's  incotae  with-  the  income  of  the 
city  man,  because  he^was^.to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  city  man  durini^  most  of  his 
adult  life,  up  to  the  tune  he  was  tit  ty  years 
old.  Now,  at  eighty, , he  has  hadithirty 
years  xif-pruticai  farming  experience,  but 
has  always  kept  .  ja-close.toiiislL  with -city 
affairs. 

"One  of  my  sons  is  president 'of  a  bank 
in  St.  Paul,"  said  CokMiei  Power. .  -  ''An- 
other is  pmideol  at  a  jaagB-maBufacturing 
company  in  Minneapolis  and  a  third  fs 
here  on  the  farm  with  rae.  All  are  married 
and  have  lamilies,-. and  ail  make  good  in- 
comes. Of  the  three  jnoHnes,.  however, 
that  from  the  farm  is  not  only  the  most 
easily  earned  but  it  leaves  a  larger  cash 
surplus  than  either  of  my  other. sons  has 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Our  farm  here  contains.  3,500  acies. 
Counting  the  Jand  value  at  an  average- of 
S30  an  acre,  then  allowing  for  the  com- 
paratively small  value  of  the  buildings,  im- 
plements, machinery,  and  the  live  stock, 
it  represents  a  total  investment  of  about 
$  1 00,000. 

"We  actually  till  1,112  acres,  which  have 
been  carclulh  surveyed,  and  The  different 
plots  of  which  are  accurately  laid  out  from 
season  to  season..  Here  are  my  figures  for 
a  typical  year  on  the  farm. 

"!n  this  year  we  had  480  acres  of  the 
farm  under  cultivation  and  the  balance 
of  the  1,112  acres  was.  pasture  land.  We 
had  250  acres  in  wheat,  fnm which  we  took 
3»9)0  bushels.  This  wheat  sold  ,  for  95 
cents  a  bushel,  bringin;^  ?i.7M-  ^^  «^  ^^^^ 
148  acres  in  oats,  from  whicli  we  took  ^.(too 
bushels,  worth,  at  30  cents  a  bushel, $ i  ,otio. 


We  had  32  acres  in  barley,  which  >ielded 
600  bushels,  worth,  at  30  cents  a  bushel, 
130a  The  other  $0  acies  of  cultivated 
land  was  in  corn  which  we  raised  for  fodder 
to  a  value  of  S686,  hay  of  which  we  gf)t 
250  tons,  worth  here  about  $2.50  a  ton. 
about$i50  worth  of  potatoes,  and  tbeTest 
was  ia  the.  garden  from  wbidi  -we  got 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  our  two  fanUlies 
—  my  son's  and  my  own,<as  well  as  for  the 
hired  help. 

"  The  total  cash  value  of  the  crops 
l^wn  on  the  farm .  in  this  year  were 
16,57$.  "^hc  expenses,  mainly  for  wages 
for  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  crops 
from  the  430  acres  in  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  were  $1,95$.  The  corn  crop  cost 
$379^  the.  garden  cost  f  too^  .the  hay  crop 
c(jst  $210.  The  taxes  amounted  to  $200. 
The  total  cost  in  cash  of  (jperating  the 
farm  for  one  year  was  $2,74^,  which  li  we 
had  sold  all  the  crops  would  have.leCt  iiet 
receipts  in  excess  of  expenditutes  of  $3^30. 
The  1,112  acres  of  the  farm  in  use  are  worth 
an  average  of  I37.S0  an  acre,  or  541.700. 
The  profits  from  crops  on  a  cash  basis 
filjured  out  9^  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
land 

"  But  this  is  not  all  there  is  of  a  farmer's 
profit.  We  got  from  the  farm  without 
additional  labor,  pasturage  for  75  sheepv 
10  milk  cows,  ao  woric  horses,  and  the 
enthe  held  of  300  beef  cattle.  By  feed- 
ing the  corn.  oats,  and  barle\  to  the  hve 
stock  we  got  more  for  these  grains  than  we 
would  by  selling  them  for  cash.  Wheat  is 
practically  the  only  crop  we  sell  for  cash^ 
The  rest  we  convert  into  beef^  mutton, 
and  pork. 

"For  a  perii>d  of  fifteen  \ears  the  aver- 
age cost  to  me  for  raising  wheat  was  43 1 
cetits  a  bushel  and  the  average  net  price 
received  was  Tof  cents  per  bushel. 

"  I'hc  exact  profit  from  The  live  stock 
can  hardh'  be  figured  d()\\  11  10  a  particular 
year,  as  the  sales  in  any  one  >  ear  . do  not 
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represent  the  product  of  that  year,  but  of 
two  or  three  preceding  years  during  which 
the  stock  has  been  maturing.  I  keep  a 
careful  record,  however,  from  which  I 
am  able  to  approximate  very  closely  the 
yearly  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  live 
stock.  I  inciudein  this  the  cost  of  making 
hay  on  the  farm,  grain  at  its  market  value, 
the  labor  cost  of  caring  for  the  stnhles 
and  cattle,  part  of  the  expense  for  repairing 
of  buildings  and  wagpns,  and  the  personal 
property  tax  on  the  live  stoc  k .  I  find  that 
it  costs  ^1  a  year  per  head  to  keep  work 
horses.  Horses  which  are  not  being 
worked  and  consequently  do  not  require 
so  much  feeding  cost  $20  a  year  a  head  to 
keep.  Pure  bred  cattle,  kept  for  breeding 
purposes,  cost  about  520  a  year  a  head; 
whereas  beef  catt!<*  fifinre  for  maintenance 
about  >8  a  )ear  a  licad.  bhccp  cost  $i.6o 
each  per  year  to  raise,  and  hogs  will  aver- 
age a  cost  of  about  3  cents  a  potind  —  a 
cost  of  $4.50  for  a  1 50-pound  hog. 

"Taking  our  average  live  stock  sales  it 
adds  another  ^3,000  net  profit  to  the  cash 
income  from  the  farm,  or,  in  all.  something 
more  than  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment 
value  of  $100,000,  not  all  of  which  invest- 
ment, however,  is  utilized  in  producing 
this  income,  as  more  than  half  of  the  land 
is  not  used  at  all. 

"Now  consider  what  we  get  out  of  this 
investment.  We  have  first  a  living,  which 
includes  everything  except  clothing  and 
groceries,  and  part  of  them  are  paid 
for  by  the  products  of  the  fann»  which  are 
not  otherwise  converted  into  cash,  such 
as  eggs  and  butter.  This  is  a  living  for 
two  families.  We  have  two  dwelling 
houses  on  the  farm,  one  for  my  son  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  one  which  Mrs. 
Power  and  1  occupied  as  our  home  until 
her  recent  death  To  support  two  families 
in  either  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis,  and 
support  them  as  well  as  we  can  support 
ours  on  the  farm,  would  cost,  with  prices 
for  rent,  food,  clothing,  etc..  as  they  are 
at  present,  from  ?2,5oo  to  S4.000  a  year 
for  each  family.  1  am  in  a  position  to 
esthnate  this  accurately  because  I  know 
very  closely  what  it  costs  my  sons  who  live 
in  those  cities  to  get  along.  If  a  living 
for  two  families  is  worth  onl\  Ss.ooo  a  year 
in  the  city,  then  the  income  frr^m  this  farm 


is  equivalent  to  an  income  of  $12,000  a 

year  in  the  city. 

"  In  addition  there  are  many  other  con- 
ditions which  favor  the  farmer  rather  than 
the  cit)  man.  My  son's  manufacturing 
business  pays  him  a  good  salary  and  an 
income  on  his  stock,  but  he  is  facing,  first, 
a  constant  and  rapid  depreciation  in  the 
\'a!ue  «)f  Wis  buildings  and  machinery,  a 
liuctuating  niarkcl  which  may  at  any  lime 
reduce  his  profits  to  a  v«y  small  amount 
if  not  wipe  him  out  entirely,  and  a  tre- 
mendous fire  risk  compared  with  anv  such 
risk  we  have  on  the  farm.  If  all  of  our  build- 
ings were  destroyed  by  fire,  they  cuuld  be 
replaced  for  probably  1 5  per  cents  of  the 
entire  capital  value.  Depreciation  on 
farm  machinery  of  course  figures  out  at  a 
rapid  rate,  but  the  total  machinery  invest- 
ment is  small  compared  to  that  in  a  fac- 
tory. The  depreciation  on  buiklings  is  at 
a  much  lower  annual  rate  than  in  the  city. 
And  I  am  not  taking  into  consideration  at 
all  here  the  fact  that  if  we  did  not  raise 
anything  on  the  farni  except  barely  enough 
to  live  on,  we  wouk)  still  be  making  f2.;€0 
a  year  through  the  increase  in  the  land 
value,  which  will  average  at  least  $1  an 
acre  a  >'ear,  and  this  very  much  more  than 
olTsets  any  depreciation  in  buildings  and 
machinery. 

"  My  sons  who  live  in  the  city  are  obliged 
to  live  up  to  certain  social  standards  which 
involve  large  expenditures  for  clothing, 
entertainment,  rent,  etc..  and  though  their 
total  incomes  may  equal  the  income  from 
the  farm,  yet  neither  of  them  is  able  to 
show  as  good  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  what  they  get  they  work  a  great 
deal  harder  for  than  we  do  here  on  the 
farm. 

"As  farms  go,  the  capital  represented  in 
this  one  is  considerable.  The  average 
American  farm  comprises  146  acres;  our 
farm  comprises  2.$oo  zats — tjoo  acres 
in  cultivation.  As  you  get  down  into 
smaller  farms  the  comparison  between 
the  farmer  and  the  cit\'  man  of  equal  in- 
come is  much  more  favorable  to  the  farmer. 
The  city  workman  who  earns  I3  a  day  and 
pa\  s  $12  a  month  rent  is  infinitely  worse 
ofl"  than  the  small  farmer  who  earns  from 
his  farm  only  barely  enoug,li  to  maintain 
his  family.   The  city  workman  is  never 
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sure  of  hb  job  any  more  ttian  the  city 

manufacturer  is  sure  that  his  business  is 
goin^  to  continue  to  prosper.  The  farmer, 
whether  on  a  small  scale  or  a  large  scale, 
knows  to  a  certainty  that  there  are  going 


to  be  more  people  every  year  wanting  the 
things  which  he  produces,  and  that  with 

ordinary  intelli/^ence  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  he  can  never  fail  or  be  out 
of  a  job.** 


HOW  TO  GET  A  GOVERNMENT  FARM 


THERE   are    520  irrigated  farms 
ranging  from  30  to  80  acres  each 
which  the  Government  wishes  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  good  farmers. 

The  United  States  will  give  one  of  these 
farms  to  any  man  who  has  not  previously 
used  his  homestead  rights. 

It  will,  however,  make  him  pay  from  40 
cents  to  $1.50  an  acre  a  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  irrigation  system  and  from 
535  to  ;^7o  per  acre  for  the  water  to  irrigate 
it  with. 

This  sounds  high  but  it  is  not  too  high 
for  land  that  yields  as  much  as  these  lands 
do  and  it  may  be  paid  in  ten  installments. 
No  interest  is  charged.  When  this  pay- 
ment is  made  the  payer  is  not  only  the 
owner  of  the  land  but  also  part  owner  of 
the  irrigation  system  that  supplies  water 
to  the  land  —  and  these  Government  ir- 
rigation works  are  the  best  constructed 
that  there  are  in  the  West. 

This  seems  to  be  a  golden  opportunity. 
It  is.  But  only  for  the  right  kind  of  a 
man.  To  develop  one  of  these  irrigated 
farms  takes  a  man  with  intelligence  and 
industry,  preferably  with  $i$oo,  $2000*  or 
more  capital.  If  he  has  experience  in 
irrigating,  so  much  the  better;  but  it  is 


not  necessary,  for  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  who  have  taken  the  Gov- 
ernment farms  never  farmed  by  irrigatbn 

before. 

There  are  more  profits  in  an  irrigated 
farm  than  in  the  usual  farm  in  the  humid 
country*  as  there  is  more  speed  in  a  thor- 
oughbred than  in  a  common  horse,  but  it 
takes  better  men  to  get  the  best  out  of  the 
thoroughbred  and  the  irrigated  farm  than 
it  does  to  get  along  with  the  ordinary  horse 
and  the  ordinary  farm. 

These  520  farms  are  scattered  in  eight 
different  irrigation  systems  or  projects  in 
the  Northwest.  1  o  get  one  of  the^e  farms 
necessitates  a  trip  of  inspection  (as  the 
purchase  of  any  farm  ought  to  do)  and  the 
signing  of  various  afTldavits.  iHowever, 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
that  builds  the  irrigation  systems,  will  send 
to  any  one  who  applies  for  it  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  different  locations  and  a 
trustworthy  statement  of  what  can  be 
grown  there  nnd  :it  the  same  time  explain 
exactly  the  procedure  which  the  applicant 
for  land  should  follow.  Any  one  wishing 
one  of  these  farms  should  write  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Blanciiard,  Ihe  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  Washington,  D.  C 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  LANDS 


38. — Q.  What  can  you  tcl!  nic  about  Kind, 
farming,  climate,  soils,  prospects,  etc.,  near 
Mercedes,  Tex.? 

.4.  Mtrcidcs  is  in  a  section  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  truck  crops,  corn,  cotton, 
nee,  sugar  cane,  and  several  kinds  of  fndt. 
Although  the  rainfall  averages  about  twenty 
inches  little  agriculture  rxirept  <tock  raising  is 
practised  without  irrigation.  U  aicr  for  stock 
raising  purposes  is  carried  through  canals  from 


the  Rio  r<randc  and  small  tributaries  that  serve 
temporarily  as  reservoirs.  I  he  land  is,  as  a 
whole,  level,  but  locally  slopes  away  from  the 
streams  causing  poor  drainage  conditions,  and 
occasionally  resulting  in  alkali  deposits.  The 
soils  vaiy  from  clays  and  silt  to  light  sandy 
formations  nearer  the  Gulf. 

The  avernp.-  annual  temperature  is  73 
degrees  i  .  and  the  humidity  about  80  per  cent. 

The  highest  recorded  temperature  at  Browne 
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ville  is  103  degrees;  the  lowest,    degrees;  frosts 

ociTur,  on  an  average,  between  December  20th 
and  February  e>th.  Educational,  social,  and 
industrial  opportunities  are  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  the,  at  present,  small  population, 
l^rge  markets  ;)re  distant,  but  transportation 
facilities  arc  good. 

Mr.  William  Dohcrt)',  Kingsville,  Tex., 
Traffic  Manager  of  the  St.  I,niiis,  Brownsville 
and  Mexico  iC  K.;  the  Superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Brownsville;  and  the  Dean  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  at  College  Station,  can  supply 
additional  details. . 

JQ-""  I  want  to  go  West  and  farm,  lam 
fifty  vr:n<i  old,  married,  with  four  children, 
and  about  1,000  available  capital.  1  was 
raised  on  an  Illinois  farm  but  for  twenty-five 
years  have  done  other  work.  I  would  i)e|^ad 
to  work  for  a  good  farmer  for  a  while. 

A.  One  of  the  Uniteil  States  Reclamation 
Service  Irrigation  Projects  in  the  Southwest 
should  offer  an  opportunity  such  as  you  seek. 
Write  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Blanchard,  Statistician  of 
the  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  suggestuuis 
and  advice.  Your  capital  will  get  you  out 
there  and  buv  a  team  of  horses  with  which  you 
can  obtain  work  either  on  the  Project  or  on 
individual  farms,  while  you  ate  talung  up  a 
homestead  claim  of  your  own.  By  leaving 
your  family  East  for  a  year  or  two  you  could 
reduce  traveling  expenses  while  finding  just 
the  location  you  want.  Of  course,  sou  will 
be  attempting  a  new,  unfamiliar  kind  of  farm- 
ing, and  must  expect  plenty  of  hard  work  and 
more  or  less  hardship. 

.  40. —  Q.  Is  there  suflicient  rainf.ill  in  the 
region  of  Montana  tributary  to  Furt  Benton 
and  Great  Palls  for  general  farming?  (2)  Are 
there  available  homestead  lands  tn  other  parts 

of  the  state? 

A.  (1)  By  using  dry  farming  methods  and 
drought  resistant  crops,  fair  results  can  be 
obtained  in  favorable  years  on  the  hcnchlands 
of  this  section.  The  average  annual  rainfall 
is,  however,  but  about  14  and  15  inches  for  the 
two  places,  so  that  irrigation  is  practically 
essential  for  assuring  regular,  belt cr-than-the- 
average  crops.  (2)  In  the  twenty-nine  coun- 
ties of  the  state  there  arc  nearly  i5,28).ooo 
acres  of  surveyed,  unappropriaiLiI  public  land 
open  to  homestead  entr>  .  I  he  greatest 
amounts  in  particular  counties  are  2.)66,735 
acres  in  Valley,  1,636,002  acres  in  Custer. 
1,001,790  acres  in  Rosebud,  910,303  acres  in 
Fergus,  890,502  acres  in  Dawson,  and  838,377 
acres  in  Lewis  and  Qark  counties  respecti\'ely. 


Details  can  be  obtained  from  the  General 
Land  Oflke  at  Washingf^n,  D.  C. 

4i.*H2<  What  are  the  advantages  of  West- 
ern lands  over  Eastern  lands  for  fruit  raising? 

A.  Without  considering  the  lands  suited  to 
the  growth  of  citrus  fruits,  it  appears  that  the 
Western  fruit  growing  sections  offer  the  ad- 
vantages of  (i)  virgin  soils,  (2)  favorable 
climate,  (3)  abundant  sunshine,  (4)  sufficient 
moisture  (supplied  by  irrigation  if  there  is  any 
question  as  to  the  natural  supply),  (;)  00- 
opi'rative  meth<Kls  of  growing  and  marketing, 
and  (0)  a  reputation  tor  fruit  production  created 
by  enthusiasm  and  advertisuig  on  the  part  of 
the  local  growers  Of  rour';i ,  there  arc,  in 
many  parts  of  the  East,  just  as  favorable 
natural  conditions,  equally  good  markets  much 
nearer  at  hand,  and  equal  opportunities  in 
general.  But  to  make  the  r  n!!-  as  univer- 
sally profitable  as  those  ot  the  West  there  arc 
needed  coSperatbn,  system,  better  marketing 
methods,  and  better  all-round  farming. 

^.—Q.  Can  truck  gardening  be  worked  at 
the  year  round  in  eastern  Virginia? 

A*  By  using  cold  frames  and  hot  beds  for 
a  few  months,  yoo  can  keep  busy  the  year 
round  in  the  Tidewater  Section  of  the  state. 
At  Norfolk,  the  truck  raising  centre,  the  aver- 
age date  of  the  first  killing  frost  in  fall  is  Nov- 
ember 12th,  and  of  the  last  in  spring,  March 
27th,  and  the  avernge  temperatures  for  De- 
cember, J  anuarv',  and  I  ebruar>-  are  42.9  degrees, 
40.7  degrees,  and  41.5  degrees  F.,  respectively. 
The  ordinary  temperatures  therefore  permit  a 
variety  of  outdoor  work  all  winter,  but  the 
possibility  Of  a  freeze  renders  impracticable 
the  raising  of  any  but  the  hardiest  plants  at 
this  time.  Of  course,  the  planting  and  market- 
in dates  are  from  four  to  ei^hl  weeks  earlier 
than  those  around  New  York,  and  the  growing 
season  is  proportionately  longer. 

43. —  Q.  Of  whom  can  1  get  information 
about  the  Canadian  Northwest.and  its  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  opportunities? 

A.  The  following  will  not  only  supply  gen- 
eral information,  but  can  also  probably  refer 
you  to  tlie  best  IikuI  sourcis  of  more  detailed 
reports:  G.  U.  Ryiey,  Land  Commissioner, 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba;  A.  T.  Davidson,  Land  Commis- 
sioner, and  Thomas  Howell.  Immigration 
Agent.  Canadian  Northern  f^nilroad,  'f  oronto. 
Ontario,  L.  O.  Armslronj;,  Colonization  and 
Industrial  Agent,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
Montreal,  Otiehcc;  Honorable  Martin  Biirrell. 
Minister  ot  Agriculture,  and  the  Office  of  Crown 
Lands,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
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dealing  in  an  interesting  way  with  topics  cf  general  interest] 


what's  the  matter  with  the  ministry?  . 

To  THE  Editor:  1  wish  to  enter  my  protest 
against  many  of  the  statements  in,  and  es- 
pecially the  spirit  which  prompted  the  writing 
of,  the  article  in  tf  c  [ui  c  World's  Work, 
entitled:   "I  he  Matter  with  the  Ministry." 

My  work  at  present  takes  me  to  ministers* 
homes,  and  associations,  and  I  never  hear  them 
or  their  wives  utter  such  sentiments.  I  have 
endured  the  criticisms,  suffered  the  persecu- 
tions, and  lacked  for  money  long  due  me;  but 
if  I  were  to-day  going  to  decide  upon  my  life's 
work,  knowing  what  I  do  now,  I  would  say 
"the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  for  mine."  I  am 
far  happier  in  it  to-day  than  25  >-ears  agone. 

(Rev.)  John  H.  Brandow. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  Editor:  I  cannot  avoid  writing  a 
letter  to  the  editor  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  1  have  known  hundreds  of  ministers  and, 
wherever  the  people  are  facing  the  primitive 
problem  of  making  a  living  from  the  soil  and 
preserving  law  and  order,  the  church  is  a 
great  power.  Here  in  rural  Texas  the  ministers 
sway  public  opinion  as  in  the  oM  days.  But 
in  the  cities  the  churches  are  merely  social 
institutions.  They  don't  meet  the  issu^ 
of  the  day,  and  i  think  I  know  why  they 
don't. 

The  crimes  of  the  city  arc  the  crimes  of 
the  counting  room  —  ill-gotten  gains.  If 
every  minister  would  demand  that  no  mem- 

l-i  r  rf  hi';  church  should  own  houses  rented 
lur  immoral  purposes,  there  would  be  such  a 
tight  within  the  church  as  would  leave  the 
Christians  on  one  side  and  the  people  who  ought 
to  be  thrown  out  on  the  other.  The  job  of  the 
church  to-day  is  not  so  much  to  spread  the 
gospel  —  although  that  is  still  a  job  —  as  it  is 
to  scourge  out  those  who  pollute  its  sacred 
temples  in  search  of  profit. 

I  know  ministers  who  without  compromise 
of  any  sort  whatever  have  men  crowding  their 
churches.  They  are  big  upstanding  fellows 
with  back  bone  and  belligerency  in  their  fight 
for  the  cause  of  Oirist.  But  most  of  the 
ministers  I  know,  while  good  Gbrilttans,  are 
such  mollycoddles  that  if  I  believed  them 
veritable  saints  I'd  rather  take  a  beating  than 
talk  to  them.  There  is  just  as  much  room  in 


the  Christian  church  for  strong  men  as  ever, 

and  a  strong  man  can  easily  free  himself  from 
petticoat  domination  in  the  church.  1  know 
several  right  in  my  home  city  who've  done  it. 

Chester  T.  Crowbll. 

Austin,  Texas. 

To  I  he  Editor:  One  of  the  most  serious 
defects  of  ministerial  work,  if  not  thi  most 
serinus,  in  my  judgment,  was  not  stated  in 
'*  I  he  Matter  with  the  Ministry."  This  is  the 
short  period  of  actual  service  in  the  pastorate. 
Under  that  form  of  church  government  which 
gives  the  individual  church  the  privilege  of 
calling  the  pastor,  the  term  of  actual  service 
is  not  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the 
time  required  for  the  preparation  for  the 
ministry.  In  many  instances  it  is  not  nearly 
so  long  as  this.  Large  numbers  of  good  anil 
able  men  are  loath  to  enter  a  service  that  will 
practically  terminate  at  45  or  50,  leaving  t hen 
Without  support,  without  training  or  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  living  for  t^eir  families 
and  themseh  es. 

(Rhv.)  Wm.  Harrison  Decker. 

Nanticoke,  I'a. 

To  THt  Edit<m;:  The  present  age  has  nut- 
grown  the  old  theology.  Since  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  has  come  to  stay,  placing  primitive 
man  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  thedd  StOiy 
of  the  fall  of  man  (a  slur  on  the  cmniscience  of 
Deity),  bodily  resurrection,  and  many  other 
miraculous  events  are  now  discarded  by  aN 
true  scientists.  The  belief  is  becoming  general 
that  we  are,  and  always  have  been,  governed 
by  natural,  immutable  law,  and  if  we  transgress 
wemust  sufTcrthe  penalty.niiichtseducational, 
merciful,  and  makes  for  progress. 

Remedy;  I  he  leaders  will  have  to  come  out 
and  express  their  honest  belief,  revise  the  old 
creeds,  and  teach  rational  doctrines  that  con- 
form to  modern  thought. 

Clinton  Stevens. 

Malone.  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  preached  twenty- 
five  years,  have  had  good  congregations,  have 
gotten  a  very  good  salary,  have  met  with  the 
same  kind  of  people  in  the  churches  that  every 
minister  meets  with  and  they  have  treated  me 
well.  1  have  educated  my  chiklren,  have  saved 
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some  money,  and  have  received  kindnesses  un- 
numbered from  the  church  people.  I  have  had 
some  ambition  and  have  been  happy  in  seeing 
it  in  some  measure  realized.  With  the  observa- 
tion and  experience  and  reading  of  twenty 
years,  I  do  not  bch'cve  that  the  conditions 
in  the  church  lo-day  warrant  the  whine  con- 
tained in  "The  Matter  With  the  Ministry." 

(Rev.)  W.  Lomax  Childers. 
Roanoke,  La. 


claims  to  be:  a  leader  along  the  hard  pathwav 
of  the  sacrificial  life,  l.ct  him  waive  his 
leadership  here  and  put  his  trust  in  the  un- 
righteous mammon,  and  support  is  quickly 
withdrawn.  This  is  not  sentiment,  but  a 
matter  of  principle.  No  man  who  makes  cvcrv 
sacrifice  for  his  people  will  be  allowed  to  du 
3!vithout  the  necessaries  of  life. 

(Rbv.)  W.  SYIH4EY  Burgess. 
Shclbume,  Mass. 


A  "double  track"  for  the  MISSISSIPPI 

A  PLAN  TO  I'KEVENT  THfc  ANNllAL  FLOODS  in  PRO- 
VIOIN(.  A  SfcCONU  CM ANM  L  KORllIt  SUKIM.US  WMI  l< 
BY  0K6DCINC  THE  RIVERS  ANU  BAYOUS  TKAV  fAK- 
ALLBL  THB  MISSISSim  AND  CONNECTING  THBM  BY 
CANALS.  UntUINO  THE  ^iniBNT  AND  MEN  THAT 
WILL  SOON  COMPLETE  THB  SUIItAR  TASK  AT  PANAMA 


To  THt  Editor:  Vmt  is  and  should  be  a 
Will-marked  distinction,  in  virtue  of  the  oflico 
which  the  pastor  holds.  I  he  essential  dignity 
of  the  minister's  position  is  quite  generally 
recognized  b\'  thr  community.  And  when  a 
clergyman  is  ignorant  of  his  social  relations, 
the  spectacle  is  not  ludicrous  but  tragic. 

Even  the  ungodly  are  bitterly  opposed  to  a 
monev-makinR  priesthootl,  for  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  message  is  self-sacritice.  1  he  com- 
mon people  demand  of  their  pastor  what  he 


WHY  NOT  DOUBLE-TRACK  THE  MISSISSIPPI? 

To  THE  Editor:  Appalling  destruction  was 
caused  by  the  recent  overflow  of  the  Mississippi 
River:  the  territory  most  largely  affected  being 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Louis- 
iana. Thous.-intis  of  square  miles  of  fertile 
land  were  covered  from  live  to  twenty  feet  deep 
with  water  that  came  through  the  breaks  at 
Luna,  Ark.,  and  Alsatia,  Torras.  and  Hymdia. 
La. 

I  he  Nation  must  grapple  with  thisHDroblem 
and  not  require  the  comparatively  small 

population  which  has  heretofore  borne  the 
major  portion  of  the  expense  for  levee  main- 
tenance by  direct  taxation  to  care  longer  for 
the  drainage  and  flood  waters  of  two  thirds  of 
the  United  States  —  of  all  the  territory  lying 
between  the  AUeghan)'  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the  country,  it 
is  possible  to  do  as  the  railroads  do  when  a 
single  line  has  too  much  trallic  —  lo  doubU-irack 
the  Mississippi  Rioer,  I  suggest  a  spillway  or 
a  canal  commencing  just  below  Cairo,  leading 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  system  of 
bayous  and  rivers  that  runs  parallel  with  the 
Mississippi  through  Rig  Lake,  utilizing  in  the 
same  general  direction  the  White,  Arkansas, 
Bartholomew.  Boeuf.  Macon,  Tensas,  Black. 
Red,  and  Atchafalaya  rivers,  all  of  which 
run  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  River  a 
sufTicient  distance  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
plan,  (lowing,  most  of  them,  from  one  into  the 
other,  and  making  necessary  but  comparativdy 
short  and  inexpensive  canals  froin  one  river 
into  the  other.  The  entire  system  of  dredgitu 
and  canals  would  not  ecsl  one  quarter  ef  the  aehtat 
loss  occasioned  hy  this  overjitru-  of  iq\2. 

Ihis  entire  country  is  almost  a  dead  level 
and  without  rock,  presenting  only  the  cheapest 
class  of  excavatkm.  The  entire  construction 
would  not  cost  m()ro  than  one  of  the  Gatun 
locks;  and.  with  the  discarding  of  all  the  ex- 
cavating machinery  at  Panama,  now  is  the 
time  to  avail  ourselves  of  not  only  the  ma- 
chinerN'.  but  of  the  most  efficient  organization 
ever  gathered  for  the  displacement  of  earth. 

Chicago.  III.  D.  K.  Jbppris. 
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PRESIDENT  EMERITUS  OF  HARVARD,  WHO  SAID  AT  THE  END  OK  HIS  WORLD-WIDE  TRIP: 
"  I  WOULD  NOT  BE  WILLING  ....  TO  STATE  BROADLY  THAT  THE  NATIONS  ARE  TAK- 
ING SERIOUSLY  THE  IDEA  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE"  ISee  -TTie  March  of  E»Tnt»  l 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE 'revelations  of  political  cam< 
paign  subscriptions  are  humo- 
rous, cynical,  disgusting,  and 
exceedingly  instructive.  Mow 
the  givers  and  the  receivers 
squirm  and  explain  and  protest!  The 
great  value  of  these  scandalous  revela- 
tions is  the  measure  they  give  of  the 
moving  forward  of  the  pubh'c  conscience. 
When  Mr.  Archbold  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  gave  100,000  in  1904  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  fund,  he  gave 
ft  in  cash  and  he  wished  to  make  sure  that 
''it  would  be  "gratefullv  appreciated"  by 

M  r.  Roosevelt .  "  Gratefully  appreciated 
^,  is  an  apt  phrase.  It  was  not  appreciated, 
as  Mr.  Archbold  hoped  it  would  be;  but 
there  is  no  assertion  by  anybody  that  it 
was  returned.  .Mr.  Roosevelt  has  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Knox  remarked  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  anybody's  refusing 
campaign  money  from  any  source.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Archbold  should 
attribute  the  prosecution  of  his  companv 
to  his  refusal  to  contribute  more  and  it  is 
•  perfectly  natural  that  the  enemies  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  conclude  that  the  largp 
sum  contributed  by  Mr.  Frick  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  failure  to  prosecute 
the  steel  corporation. 


In  a  word,  when  great  corporations  or 
other  "interests,"  whether  corporate  or 
individual,  contribute  to  election  funds, 
both  contributors  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
election  are  put  to  a  strain.  1  hey  gen- 
erally expect  to  give  and  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  some  form;  or,  if  they  do  not, 
they  cannot  escape  the  suspicion  of  ex- 
pecting it.  You  have  tarred  hands  if  you 
touch  this  dirty  stick  at  either  end,  no 
matter  who  you  are  nor  what  your 
motives. 

Since  1 904  we  have  come  a  good  way  out 

of  that  dismal  immorality  which  Mr. 
Hanna  reduced  to  a  science.  We  have 
forbidden  by  law  the  continuation  of  cor- 
poration contributions;  and,  more  import- 
ant than  that,  we  have  come  into  a  mood  to 
demand  publicits-  of  al!  campaign  func'^ 
— wlio  gave  them  and  how  they  were  spent. 

The  frankness  of  Governor  Wilson  and 
his  managers  and  their  wish  to  win  the 
election  with  the  smallest  expenditure  in 
recent  times  is  the  most  popular  as  well  as 
the  cheapest  kind  of  campaigning  that 
can  be  done.  And,  best  of  all.  the  grip  of 
campaign  contributors  on  the  Government 
cannot  again  be  renewed.  The  insolence 
of  cold  cash  —  we  gain  incalculably  in 
proportion  as  we  escape  that. 

Fi««*ODk  iUlil^ii  11111(1 
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BEGUN  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY  ON  SEPTEMBER  30TH 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  RICHLY  ENDOWED  RICE  INSTITUTE  WHICH  OPENS  ITS  DOORS  IN 
HOUSTON,  TEX..  IN  OCTOBER  WITH  THE  HOPE  OF  BEING  THE  GREAT  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL 
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GENERAL  BRAMWELL  BOOTH  AND  MRS.  BOOTH 
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MR.  MAURICE  E.  McLOUGHLIN 

OF  CALIFORNIA.  WHO  RECENTLY  WON  THE  AMERICAN  TENNIS  CHAMPIONSHIP  AT  NEW- 
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MR.  WILLIAM  H.  CRANE 

-fHE  VETERAN  ACTOR  WHO,  IN  HIS  68tH  YEAR,  IS  NOW  PLAYING  HIS  FIFTIETH  SEASON  ON 

THE  AMERICAN  STAGE 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 

IN  1889  OKLAHOMA  CITY  WAS  LITTLE  MORfc  THAN  A  WATER  TANK  AND  RAILROAD  STATION. 
IN  1 8<K)  IT  HAD  4,151  PEOPLE  IN  IT.  BY  IQOO  IT  HAD  IO.037  AND  IN  IQIO  ITS  POPULATION 
WAS  (14,205 
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THE  SIXTY-SECOND  CONGRESS 

THE  work  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  — 
the  !nnf4est  session  in  thirty  years 
—  has  received  more  public  attention 
than  any  other  for  many  years.  Though 
the  upper  house  has  been  Repubhcan. 
the  work  of  the  Congress  ma\  fairly 
be  called  a  Democratic  achievement. 
It  has  to  its  credit  a  very  serious 
effort  (1)  to  take  off  the  tariff  burden 
from  the  people  and  to  make  the 
cost  of  living;  cheaper;  (2)  to  make 
the  political  hfe  cleaner;  and  f^)  to 
establii>h  more  humane  conditions  in 
industry. 

It  passed  bills  reducing  the  tariff  on 
wool  and  on  cotton,  the  two  standard 
materials  for  clothmg.  It  passed  a  bill 
reducing  the  tariff  on  steel  and  iron,  which 
affects  the  cost  of  almost  everything  from 
transportation  systems  to  the  lutchen 
stove.  It  also  framed  a  measure  putting 
farmers'  and  laborers'  supplies  upon  the 
free  list*  and  another  taking  off  all  duties 
on  sugar.  But  none  of  these  became  laws 
because  they  met  with  the  President's 
disapproval. 

In  endeavoring  to  make  political  life 
cleaner,  it  passed  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  for  the  popular 
election  of  Senators;  a  law  requiring  pub- 
Iicit\  of  campaign  funds  and  expenses;  and 
another  limiting  the  amount  that  any  can- 
didate for  Congress  may  spend  in  his 
campaign,  under  which  one  Representative 
has  alread)'  been  debarred. 

The  creation  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, the  Children's  Bureau,  the  passage 
of  the  law  taxing  white  sulphur  matches 
(which  give  people  "phossy*jaw*')  out  of 
existence,  are  an  earnest  of  its  desires  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor. 
This  session  has  also  to  its  credit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bourne-Lewis  parcels  post  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sixt\ -second  Con- 
gress has  had  as  weak  a  backbone  a<;  its 
Republican  predecessors  in  dcalinu  with 
the  pension  scandal,  and  it  has  passed  a 
Panama  Canal  Bill  that  favors  a  f»rticular 
industry  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
though  its  other  provisions  make  it  a 
memorable  enactment. 


THE  PARCELS  POST  AT  LAST 

Tl  I H  parcels  post,  passed  in  the  last 
days  of  Congress  to  go  into  opera- 
tion the  (irst  of  next  year,  will 
bring  a  new  era  of  convenience,  for  even 
in  its  experimental  form  it  will  serve  the 
people  more  promptly  than  the  express 
companies  and  it  will  serve  more  of  them, 
for  the  express  companies  hardh  str\ed 
those  people  outside  the  cities  and  iown:> 
at  all. 

Eleven  pounds  in  weight  and  a  total  of 

six  feet  long  and  around  are  the  limits 
placed  on  the  size  of  a  package  which  may 
be  bent  through  the  mails  at  parcels  post 
rates.  The  rates  depend  upon  the  dis- 
tances w  hich  parcels  are  carried.  Directed 
to  a  place  less  than  100  miles,  approxi- 
mately, from  its  starting  point,  a  package 
not  over  a  pound  in  weight  would  cost  five 
cents;  to  a  place  approximately  300  miles 
away  six  cents;  to  a  place  approximately 
600  miles  away,  seven  cents:  t,2oo  miles, 
eight  cents;  2,000  miles  away,  nine  cents; 
2,800  miles  away,  ten  cents;  3.600  miles, 
eleven  cents;  and  to  all  further  places 
twelve  cents.  Additional  weight  is 
charged  in  the  first  zone,  three  cents 
a  pound  extra;  the  second  zone,  four 
cents;  the  third  zone,  five  cents;  the 
fourth  zone,  six  cents;  the  fifth  zone, 
seven  cents;  the  sixth  zone,  nine  cents; 
the  seventh  zone,  ten  cents;  and  to  all 
further  points,  twelve  cents  extra  for  each 
additkxuil  pound. 

The  zone  system  is  a  new  principle  in 
post  office  management.  It  would  seem 
to  be  uneconomic  to  charge  as  much  for 
carrying  a  package  from  one  town  to  the 
next  as  for  transporting  it  across  the  con- 
tinent, or  to  our  island  possessbns.  A 
country  of  small  territon,'  can  afford  to 
have  one  rate  only,  but  when  distances 
are  so  vast  as  they  are  in  the  United  States, 
a  different  problem  is  presented. 

Will  the  new  exj^eriment  succeed?  It  is 
not  pretended  b\  its  advocates  that  it  is 
the  best  possible  plan.  The  rates  are 
high.    Distance  to  German)  may  i>e  taken 

as  fairiy  represented  by  the  third  zone, 
approximately  600  miles.  The  cost  of 

sending  an  cIpn  en  pound  package  within 
this  zone  will  be  fifty-eight  cents.  In 
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Germany  it  can  be  sent  600  miles  for 
twelve  cents;  in  France  for  sixteen  cents. 

However,  the  Postmaster  General  can 
change  the  classifications  of  mailable  arti- 
cles, the  weight  limit*  the  rates  of  postage* 
the  system  of  zones  or  almost  any  other 
conditions  imposed  b>'  the  new  law  (either 
to  serve  the  public  better  or  to  increase 
the  revenue),  but  to  make  these  changes 
he  has  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  T>ew 
law,  is,  therefore,  frankly  an  experiment. 
It  affords  the  post  office  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  its  own  sahratim  and  the 
INlblic's.  It  gives  the  executive  latitude 
enough  to  be  eflicicnt.  But  with  the 
added  power  which  this  law  gives  the 
office  of  Postmaster  General  it  becomes 
particularly  necessary  that  that  officia)  be 
a  man  who  has  ability  and  the  inclination 
to  use  it  for  the  public  good.  The  1-w 
marks  a  new  era  of  convenience  for  the 
public  and  the  end  of  at  least  one  special 
privilege  with  a  sinister  political  influence 
— that  iof  the  express  companies. 


THE  TWO-EDGED  PANAMA  ACT 

THE  Panama  Canal  Act,  whether  or 
not  it  be  a  violation  <k  our  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  is  a  continua- 
tion of  an  indefensible  special  privilege  — 
practically  a  ship  subsidy.  The  bill  takes 
great  pains  to  keep  the  railroads  out  of 
the  coastwise  shipping  business  in  which 
the  law  already  prohibits  any  foreign  ships 
from*  competing.  By  eliminating  these 
sources  of  competition  a  tempting  condi- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  shipping  trust 
is  created  with  the  privilege  of  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  canal  added  as  an  inducement. 

But  the  act  also  contams  a  provision  al- 
lowing foreign-built  ships  to  be  entered  in 
American  registry  and  allowing  free  mat- 
erial for  shipbuilding  to  come  into  the 
United  States  and  to  be  used  on  American 
ships.  I  his  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  been  long  desired  and  many  times 
refused.  Hitherto  none  but  American- 
owned  ships  built  in  America  behind  the 
high-tariff  wall  could  engage  in  our  coast- 
wise trade.  Even  in  the  foreign  trade 
only  American-built  ships  could  fly  the 
American  flag.  The  Payne  Act  of  three 


years  agn,  however,  allowed  all  materials 
for  shipbuilding  and  repainng  that  were 
to  be  used  in  any  ships  built  in  this  coun- 
try, except  those  for  the  coastwise  trade* 
to  come  in  f  ree.  Our  shipyards  could  build 
a  cheap  ship  for  a  foreigner  to  use  in  his 
country,  or  a  cheap  ship  for  an  American 
to  use  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  it  could  not 
buikl  a  cheap  ship  for  an  American  to 
use  along  hb  own  coast.  But  the  new 
Panama  Act  goes  much  further  and  allows 
free  raw  material  for  shipbuilding  to  enter 
our  shipyards  even  if  the  American  coast- 
wise shippers  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries 
thereof.  It  also  allows  foreign  ships  to 
be  entered  in  the  American  registry  if  they 
are  used  in  the  foreign  trade,  which  in- 
cludes the  Philippines  and  Cuba. 

This  ought  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  American  shipping,  an  era  of 
freedom  again.  Thus  a  great  restraint  on 
our  trade  is  removed.  Free  material,  free 
ships,  and  an  unfettered  trade  on  the  high 
seas^these  are  great  steps  in  the  ri^t 
direction.  There  remains  still  to  open  our 
coastwise  trade  to  the  ships  of  all  nations* 
to  all  competitk>n. 


NEW  ORLEANS  UNDER  COMMIS- 
SION GOVERNMENT 


N 


EW  ORLEANS  has  voted  10  to  i 
to  put  its  339,075  people  under  the 
commission  form  of  government. 
This  is  the  largest  city  that  has  so  far 
adopted  this  method  of  making  city  gov- 
ernment simpler  and  its  responsibility 
more  compact. 

There  are  now  202  cities  governed  by 
commissions,  from  Hartselles,  Ala.,  and 
Hamilton.  III.,  with  less  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred  people  each,  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  with  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.»  with  neariy 
a  quarter  of  a  million;  and  now  New 
Orleans  with  more  than  a  third  of  a  million. 

The  first  merit  of  the  method  is  that 
the  problem  in  city  government  is  simpli- 
fied at  the  very  start.  Party  politics  and 
all  other  irrelevant  questions  are  set  aside 
in  the  beginning.  The  voters  have  a 
chance  to  say  directly  whether  they  prefer 
this  set  of  men  or  that  set.  There  is 
nothing  to  confuse  them.  And  the  direct 
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responsibitity  of  the  commissioners  tends 

to  make  them  efficient. 

And  yet  even  the  commissinn  form  of 
government,  as  great  an  improvement  in 
tionesty  and  et^kiency  as  it  is,  is  not  so 
efficient  as  it  should  be.  When  a  town 
elects  a  distinguished  lawyer  to  be  the 
head  of  its  street  department,  it  may  know 
that  he  is  an  honest  and  intelligent  man, 
but  it  has  no  guarantee  of  his  managing 
ability  or  his  knowledge  of  paving.  The 
city  of  Staunton.  Va.,  when  the  state 
constitution  prevented  it  fnjm  having  a 
commission  to  govern  it,  employed  a 
trained  en^neer  to  act  as  general  manager 
of  the  city.  That  was  adding  technical 
knowledge  to  good  intentions.  Sumter, 
S.  C.  is  now  taking  up  this  plan.  This  is 
the  nearest  American  approach  to  the 
German  method  of  training  mayors  —  of 
making  city  administration  a  distinct 
profession  and  an  honorable  career. 


THE  PENALTY  OF  NEGLECTED 
EDUCATION 

SOUTH  CA  ROLl  NA  has  again  chosen 
the  unfittest  possible  man  for 
Governor  and  thus  again  pays 
the  heavy  penalty  of  prevknis  genera- 
tions' ne^ect  of  popular  education.  Gov- 
ernor Blease's  administration,  which  is  to 
be  continued  for  another  term,  is  the  most 
shocking  and  discouraging  in  recent  times 
in  any  commonwealth. 

The  forgotten  man  in  South  Carolina, 
the  product  of  the  ne^^lected  school,  un- 
taught, untrained,  and  suspicious,  con- 
tinues to  plague  the  state.  He  has  none 
of  the  information  of  civilization;  he  has 
never  had  a  chance  to  get  it.  What  we 
call  progress  does  not  appeal  to  him;  he 
doesn't  understand  it.  He  cannot  rise 
above  the  low  level  of  his  information, 
and  he  votes  for  Blease. 

Such  is  the  political  price  of  neglecting 
men.  Fconomicall>  the  penalty  is  as  bad. 
It  means  shanties  instead  of  houses;  lack 
of  sanitation,  poor  farms  and  poverty  — 
all  the  kindred  ills  of  ignorance. 

This  IS  all  the  greater  pity  because  with- 
m  recent  years  most  admirable  educa- 
tional and  economic  progress  has  be.ium  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  present  rale  of 


advanc«nent  is  a  credit  to  the  real  leaders 

of  the  people,  and  the  present  political 
backwardness  is  the  result  of  preceding 
neglect  and  stagnation.  Happily  it  can- 
not last  long. 


THE  PRACTICAL  LESSON 
BEFORE  US 

IT  IS  a  startling  calculation  that  Mr. 
Yoakum  made  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  five  important  countries 

during  the  last  ten  years.  'l"hc  relative 
rate  of  the  rise  of  prices  is  shown  thus: 
What  a  dollar  will  buy  in  England,  it 
requires  $1  X)3  to  buy  in  Belgium;  fi.i8 
in  France;  $i.i8  in  Germany;  and  $1.38 
in  the  United  States.  Yet  prices  have  of 
course  gone  up  in  Fngland  also. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  rise  of  prices  is 
a  world-wide  movement,  it  has  not  been  a 
unifcmn  movement  by  any  means.  To 
general  causes  must  he  added  also  local 
causes.  And  among  the  local  causes  in 
the  United  States,  whatever  others  there 
may  be,  two  surely  stand  out :  the  tariff  arid 
the  wasteful  organization  of  our  distribut- 
ing machinery.  One  might  say  the  waste- 
ful machinery  of  our  whole  economic  and 
financial  life.  And  these  are  causes  that 
it  is  within  our  power  to  remove.  We 
can  really  revise  the  tariff  downward. 
We  can  give  the  fanners  an  economical 
system  of  credit ;  we  can  spread  cooperative 
buying  and  selling;  we  can  make  good 
rt»ds;  we  can  cut  out  useless  middlemen 
and  middle  machinery.  We  can  begin  at 
the  bottom,  if  wc  are  so  minded,  and 
manage  our  affairs  not  as  adventurers  and 
expldters  of  a  new  continent  but  as  an 
orderly  and  properh'  organized  community 
of  economic  human  beings  who  know  that 
waste  is  crime  and  leads  to  poverty. 


ABOUT  REGULATING  THE  PRESS 

THE  recent  post  office  appropriation 
act  contained  a  provision  which 
requires  newspapers  and  periodicals 
to  file  with  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  to  publish  at  stated  intervals,  their 
circulation,  the  names  of  their  editors,  their 
owners  or  the  list  of  stockholders,  if  the 
publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation. 
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There  is  a  simitar  law  in  New  York  which, 

however,  dues  not  require  the  filing  of  the 
names '  f .)!!  tnckholders,  but  does  require 
the  publication  of  active  owners  and 
editors;  and  all  periodicals  in  this  state 
C(  imply  with  it.  But  the  public  has  shown 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  subject. 

I  he  :i;m  that  the  law-makers  h;ivr  is  a 
^otxi  (}ne  —  to  enable  the  public  to  know 
v^to  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  periodicals.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  requirement  to  make  public  the 
names  of  stockholders  will  uncover  any  use- 
ful inU»rmation.  Any  stockholder  in  a 
newspaper  who  may  wish  to  hide  his  iden- 
tity will  be  likely  to  transfer  his  stock  to 
c)  friend  or  a  dummy,  as  stockholders  in 
<ulier  enterprises  often  do. 
Another  clause  requires  — 

That  all  editorial  or  other  reading  matter 
published  in  any  such  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
periodical  for  the  publication  of  which  money  or 
other  valuable  consideration  is  paid,  accepted, 
or  promised,  shall  be  plainly  marked  "adver- 
lisrmenl." 

Thi«5  is  already  of  course  the  habit  of  all 
reputable,  openly  conducted  periodicals. 
With  the  others  —  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
body will  take  the  trouble  to  enforce  it. 
or  can  enforce  it. 

Making  the  press  honest  by  enact- 
ment is  —  a  hard  job,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  There  is  no  harm  in  trying;  but  the 
elusive  quality  of  the  crime  aimed  at 
is  peculiar.  For  instance,  probably  the 
worst  faults  of  the  worst  newspapers  are 
their  sins  of  omission,  such  as  the  failure 
to  report  legitimate  news  that  might  harm 
some  friend  or  "protected  interest."  You 
can-  '  ph'm'    :i  paperforwhat  it  did  not  do. 

1  he  real  remedy  for  the  sins  of  the 
periixiicals  must  lie  in  the  discernment 
and  the  education  and  the  discriminatkin 
of  the  public.  When  .p>eople  cease  to  read 
nierelv  sensational  publicatinns,  thev  will 
cease  to  thrive.  But  there  seems  no  •^tuxl 
reason  to  hope  that  we  are  \  et  approaching 
such  a  state  of  public  opinion.  We  have 
seen  for  instance,  within  a  recent  period, 
the  successful  sale  tn  the  nillible  public 
of  st(Kk  in  sensational  magaitines  that  had 
nc»  reason  to  exist  and  no  chance  to  survive. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  are  as 


honest  as  the  public  demands;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  unworthy  pub 
lications  can  be  eliminated  or  made  better 
in  character  by  enactments,  so  long  as  the 
public  prefers  them  or  tolerates  them. 

Apropos  of  the  misrepresentatfon  of  the 
World's  WL.-'k  by  Mr.  George  French 
in  his  recent  articles  in  The  Twenitetb 
Century  Magazine,  about  which  some- 
thing was  written  here  last  month,  Mr. 
Charles  Zueblin,  who  was  then  the  editor  of 
that  magazine,  has  written  that  a  correc- 
tion will  be  published  in  the  October 
number.  The  moral  of  this  is — tt  is 
better  to  verify  your  statements  than  to 
have  eventually  to  correct  them. 


EUGENICS  AND  WAR 

ONE  subject  warmly discussedatthe 
Congress  of  Fugenists  recently 
held  in  London  was  the  effect 
of  war  on  national  physique.  Prof.  Vernon 
Kellogg,  of  Leiand  Stanford,  Jr.  University, 
urged  the  necessity  of  peace  for  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  the  best  man- 
hood. He  declared  that  nothing  could 
more  disastrous  to  the  physical  strength 
of  a  people  than  the  direct  selection  of  the 
most  robust  for  work  which  carried  them 
away  from  home,  pre%'ented  their  giving 
their  vigor  to  children,  and  returned  them« 
if  at  all,  maimed,  diseased,  and  exhausted. 
The  prevalence  of  war,  draining  the  coun- 
try of  its  able-bodied  men,  brings  with  it  an 
era  of  {greatly  lowered  birth-rate  and  of  the 
birth  of  weak  and  undersized  children. 
This  happened  during  the  Napoleonic 
campaigns.  When  they  were  over,  even 
though  the  survivors  were  dechriaTed  and 
wounded  France  entered  on  a  peritxi  in 
which  an  inch  was  added  to  the  wartime 
Stature  of  its  inhabitants. 

Professor  Kellogg's  argument  provoked 
replies  from  Germ.in  .Tnd  Fnglish  military 
ollicers,  who  defended  military  service 
on  the  ground  that  it  strengthened  and 
developed  the  recruits.  The  German,  a 
general,  alluded  to  the  ph>sical  strength 
and  hiph  spirits  of  the  \oitni?  soldiers  he 
had  seen  marching  through  the  streets  of 
London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
military  exercise  and  discipline  are  bene- 
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ficial  to  those  brought  under  them  —  so 
long  as  they  do  not  po  to  war.  But  the 
same  exercise  and  discipline  directed  in 
other  channels  —  in  preparation  for  duties 
not  destructive  but  efficient  for  pn»perity 
—  these  v.rinlcl  give  the  same  result,  as  a 
by-prt)duct,  while  their  chief  purpose 
would  not  be  wasted.  Every  advantage 
claimed  for  military  service  could  be  gaineid 
by  training  for  war.  not  against  other 
nations,  but  against  the  common  f(H>v 
of  all.  On  the  sole  ground  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  people's  physical  vigor,  war 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  It  inevitably 
kills  many,  injures  more,  and  at  the  best 
withdraws  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
vigorous  from  fatherhood  during  their 
best  years,  while  it  leaves  the  weakest 
to  transmit  their  deficiencies  to  the  follow* 
ing  generation. 


THE   GREAT    HEALTH  CHANGE 
THAT  IS  COMING 

PERHAPS  the  most  important 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
United  States  is  the  rising  con- 
science of  health.  It  takes  many  forms, 
personal  and  social  —  from  the  practice  off 
D  '.tf!  if>r  exercises  to  the  requirement  of 
health-certificates  as  a  condition  of  mar- 
riage. The  National  Government,  some 
State,  and  many  municipal  governments 
have  exhibitions  of  methods  of  combatting 
particular  diseases;  health  ofTicers  are 
acquiring  greater  powers,  and  boards  of 
.health  are  in  many  places  taking  on  new 
forms  of  activity.  A  large  part  of  period- 
ical literature  has  to  do  with  such  subjects 
—  from  the  war  on  houscflies  to  the  cam- 
pait^n  to  eradicate  hookworm  disease. 
All  the  while,  too,  the  scienlitic  conquest 
overdisease  spreads  its  area  of  achievement. 
And  the  National  Conservation  Congress 
chose  this  year  to  have  its  discussions 
turn  on  the  saving  of  vital  resourscs. 

The  most  hopeful  fact  is  that  almost 
every  movement  for  improvement  in  the 
public  schools  proceeds,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  from  this  central  thought  — 
that  all  sound  training  must  go  along  the 
great  highways  of  health.  An  unsound 
diild  cannot  do  its  work  properly.  More 
than  that,  every  scheme  or  plan  of  sound 


training  starts  and  ends  with  health  — 
not  nnlv  with  such  incidents  as  the  garden- 
work,  the  shop-work,  the  playground,  the 
preparation  and  the  sowing  and  the  eating 
of  food,  the  clothing  of  children,  the  care 
of  the  lavatory;  but  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion is  based  more  and  more  on  the  facts  of 
physical  life. 

All  this  will  in  time  bring  an  acute  com- 
munity conscience  about  health;  for» 
v  hen  a  biological  philosophy  unconsciously 
underlies  "education,"  as  a  theological 
philosophy  so  long  underlay  it,  we  shall 
have  come  from  an  old  world  into  a  new. 


A  CANCER  CURE  AT  LAST? 

CANCER  is  the  most  fatal  malady 
that  roams  unconquered  by 
science.  For  tuberculosis,  ty- 
phoid, smallpox,  relief  has  been  found;  for 
cancer,  as  yet,  none — unless  Dr.  Gaston 
Odin  has  found  the  cause  and  remedy.  It 
is  a  hope.  There  have  been  other  hopes, 
and  none  has  yet  come  to  full  realization. 
But  Dr.  Odin's  work  has  proceeded  cau- 
tiously, and  the  results  which  he  now 
announces  in  Paris  seem  to  rest  upon  a 
substantial  basis. 

In  a  long  quest  for  the  origin  of  cancer, 
Dr.  Odin,  a  practised  bacteriologist, 
easily  convinced  himself  that  the  disease 
was  the  work  of  a  microbe  and  that  (since 
a  cancer  might  break  out  anywhere  in  the 
b(Kl\)  the  scat  of  the  microbe  was  in  the 
blood.  But  long  stud\  of  the  blood  of 
cancerous  patients  found  no  microbe. 
The  investigator  did  notice,  as  others  had 
done  before  him,  that  the  red  corpuscles 
were  of  unusual  and  irregular  shape.  In- 
stead of  being  normally  round  and  smooth, 
I  hey  w  ere  rough,  lop-sided,  and  enlarged. 

One  day  it  struck  Dr.  Odin  that  the 
microbe  he  had  sought  so  long  in  vain 
might  be  hiding  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
causing  the  distension.  His  investigations 
have  established,  he  sa}  s,  the  truth  of  this 
suspicion.  He  found  a  reagent  that 
would  break  tlown  the  rod  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  and  release  the  cancer  microbe, 
now  easily  identiliable.  Specimens  of  the 
blood  of  79  cancer  patients  showed  its 
presence;  specimens  from  the  blood  of 
29  non-cancerous  persons  showed  none  — 
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except  in  a  single  explainable  case.  Con- 
vinced that  he  had  penetrated  the  secret 
of  the  disease.  Dr.  Odin  secured  the 

cooperation  of  two  other  eminent  Paris 
specralists;  eight  test-tubes,  containing 
bhitxi  specimens,  five  from  cancerous  and 
three  from  heaJthy  individuals,  were  placed 
before  him  and  he  immediately  recognized 
withfjiit  mistake  all  the  cancennis  and  all 

the  healthy  cases 

1  he  isolation  ot  the  microbe  of  a  disease 
is  a  long  step  toward  its  cure.  Dr. 
Odin  claims  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
cure;  he  has,  he  says,  obtained  a  serum 
that  destroys  the  microbe  and  eradicates 
the  disease,  if  not  too  advanced. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  repose 
complete  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Odin  cancer  scrum,  seeing  it  was  first 
used  onlv  a  very  few  weeks  ago;  cancer  is 
a  most  insidious  foe,  lurking  for  months 
in  obscure  tissues  after  all  superficial 
evidence  of  it  has  vanished.  But  if»  as 
seems  prfibablc,  the  enemy  has  been 
identified  and  its  lair  discovered,  it  is  a 
fair  expectation  that  its  final  conquest  is 
not  far  off.  It  is  a  great  thing  merely 
to  have  provided  a  sure  diagnosis  of  a 
disease,  the  ver>'  su-  picirm  and  terror  of 
which  has  driven  many  to  suicide  and 
hurried  others  to  unnecessary  deaths. 
Heretofore  medicine  has  had  no  certain 
means  of  determining  whether  a  suspected 
tumnr  is  malignant.  To  have  provided 
that  is  much;  to  furnish  n  senun  that  will 
exterminate  the  cancer  bacillus  and  a 
vaccine  that  will  forestall  it  —  if  these 
things  are  done,  this  will  be  among  the 
mightiest  triumphs  of  medical  science. 


DR.  ELIOT  ON  THE  PEACE 

MOVEMENT 

PRESIDENT-EMERITUS  ELIOT, 
of  Harvard  University,  on  his 
return  from  a  rouiid-the-world 
jdurnes .  in  behalf  of  the  peace  movement 
financed  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "international  or  national 
disarmament  is  not  taken  seriously  by 
the  leaders  and  thinking  men  of  the  more 
important  peoples." 

I  would  not  ho  willing  to  come  out  and 
State  broadly  that  the  natk>ns  are  taking 


seriously  the  idea  of  universal  peace.  1  here  is 
a  strong  sentiment  for  it  everywhere,  of  course, 

but  such  a  sentiment  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
has  been  found  more  or  less  in  ail  times  and 
climes.  .  .  .  Men  individually  all  over  the 
world  do  less  fighting  to-day  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  they  have 
a  greater  and  more  abiding  respect  for  the  in* 
stttutioDS  of  peace,  the  courts  and  legislative 
bodies  than  they  ever  had.  This  is  perhaps 
largely  because  of  a  natural  growih  toward  a 
better  civilization  and  a  higher  Christianity 
and  not  so  much  due  to  any  special  peace  prop- 
aganda.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  leaders  in 
various  countries  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
splendid  principle  of  arbitration,  and  are  op- 
posed to  war  on  various  unselfish  grounds,  hut  i 
fear  that  the  time  Is  not  yet  here  when  the  truly 
Strong  men  —  the  men  who  are  in  power  or  who 
may  be  in  power  to-morrow  —  are  unequivo> 
cally  on  the  side  of  reason  and  humanity  as 
pppc»ed  to  the  sword  and  savagery. 

Yet  this  IS  quite  as  encouraging  a  report 

as  any  competent  student  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bring  home  from  such  an  inves- 
tigation. Disarmament  will  come  at  last 
only  in  response  to  a  practically  universal 
demand  of  the  masses  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  not  before.  The  men  who 
have  the  respfin'^ibility  of  the  defense  of 
their  countries  will  never,  of  their  own 
accord,  disarm  the  nations. 

Universal  peace,  when  it  comes,  will 
come  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  slf)W 
educational  process,  and  by  the  increasing 
use  of  such  peaceful  machinery  as  the 
Hague  tribunal  Thb  is  so  far  the  one 
great  definite  contribution  to  the  peace> 
movement  that  makes  a  landmark  in  the 
long,  slow  rise  from  the  barbarism  of  war. 

There  is  one  other  possible  but  improb- 
able method  of  preventing  any  war  that 
may  become  imminent  —  that  all  the 
workers  who  arc  called  on  to  bear  arms 
or  to  supjiort  an  army  or  a  navy  should 
go  on  a  strike.  A  sort  of  universal  strike, 
which  would  be  a  universal  mutiny,  would 
be  effective.  The  trouble  is.  as  soon  as 
the  rulers  of  anv  cniintr\'  decide  an  war, 
so  large  a  part  of  the  population  become 
inllamed  with  patriotism  that  a  general 
mutiny  becomes  impossible. 

Universal  peace  will  come  by  the  slow 
process  of  evolution  —  come  by  education 
and  by  the  working  of  economic  laws. 
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DR.  FURNESS 

A MAN  latelv  died  in  Philadelphia 
who  represented  the  finest  type  of 
the  leisurely  scholar,  and  whose 
taking  awav  is  a  loss  to  the  Spirit  and 
mode  of  life  of  which  there  is  never  h'kely 
to  Ix-  too  much  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Horace  Howard  Furness  knew  more  about 
Shakespeare  perhaps  than  any  other  man 
uf  his  time :  he  had  more  information  about 
the  pla>s,  their  source-;  nnd  texts  than 
any  other  one  man  perh  ij^^  has  ever 
possessed  since  Shakespeare  died.  For 
half  a  century,  while  other  men  were  busy 
doing  other  (probably  more  practical) 
things,  Dr.  Furness  was  studying  the 
works  of  the  great  HH/abethan  dramatist. 
Forty-one  years  ago  he  published  —  as 
the  first  of  his  long  series  of  what  he 
called  the  Variofum  Shakespeart  —  a  col- 
lation of  the  texts  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
with  elucidations  drawn  from  the  vast  body 
of  «;riticism  and  annotation  in  all  lan- 
guages— ^the  first  of  fifteen  volumes*  every 
one  a  monument  of  patient  erudition. 

Naturally  amiable,  his  serene  kindliness 
of  nature,  was  rendered  warmer  rather 
than  drier,  more  joyful  rather  than  more 
serious,  more  sympathetic*  friendly,  and 
enthusiastic  rather  than  self-centred,  by 
a  life-time  of  devotion  to  bookish  study. 
Doctor  Furness,  in  his  delightful  home, 
surrounded  by  his  great  library,  in  the 
midst  of  manuscripts*  pictures,  relics*  and 
memorials  of  the  drama  in  its  most  favored 
hands,  lived  a  tranquilly  happy  life.  Fr>r 
his  seclusion  from  the  strife  of  modern 
activity,  his  occupation  with  a  problem 
of  the  past  —  did  not  put  him  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellows. 

Neither  did  his  deafness.  His  friends 
will  remember  him  as  he  always  seemed  to 
be:  with  a  smile  of  affection  and  eager 
expectation  on  his  face  and  a  trumpet  to  his 
ear.  Whenever  he  walked  out  he  carried 
in  his  pocket  a  card  on  which  was  written: 
"Don't  blame  the  driver.  It  was  not 
his  fault.  1  am  deaf." 

.The  world  to-day.  with  so  great  need  of 
the  best  energies  of  the  Ix^st  men  in  the 
solution  of  its  pressing  problems,  with  sf) 
many  fascinating  tasks  of  progress  to  be 
done,  pays  too  little  heed  to  cloistered 


scholarship.  Yet  it  is  a  better  place 
because  even  one  such  sciKilar  has  lived  it 
—  not  nnl\'  because  of  what  he  did*  but 
more  because  of  what  he  was. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  RURAL  NURSING 

THE  Red  Cross  Society  is  now  organ- 
izing a  rural  nursing  service,  to 
cover  every  state  in  the  Union. 
The  inspiration  of  this  movement  is  the 
work  of  Miss  Lydia  Hoi  man,  of  Baltimore. 

I  welve  years  ago,  Miss  Holman,  her- 
self a  trained  nurse*  was  called  from  Phila- 
delphia to  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
to  care  for  a  wealthy  woman  who  had  been 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever  while  visiting 
her  summer  home.  1  he  patient  recovered 
and  Miss  Holman  became  an  object  of 
veneration  to  the  mountain  folk,  for  ty- 
phoid had  been  almost  always  fatal  among 
them.  She,  in  turn,  was  greatly  touched 
by  the  suffering  that  was  widespread  among 
the  people  because  of  their  ignorance  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  nursing  of  the  ill.  She  gave 
up  her  career  in  the  city  and  for  nine  years 
made  her  home  among  these  mountaineen* 
where,  she  says  modestly,  **\  answered 
calls  day  and  night,  which  was  proof  surely 
that  the  people  appreciated  my  work." 

Almost  from  tho  day  of  my  return  the  work 
grew  heavy  — a  carbuncle  on  the  back  of  a  neck 
to  clean  up;  a  cut  lip  to  sew  together;  babies  to 
have  infected  glands  opened  and  drained:  teeth 
to  extract;  woodcboppers'  feet  to  sew  on;  skin 
cases  and  then,  ^halbl  hallo!'  the  night  call  to 
get  me  out.  Motherhood  on  a  mountain  top 
in  a  cabin  with  other  children  for  the  mother  to 
care  for  whilst  the  husband  travels  fur  miles  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  nearest  'likely*  per- 
son, be  it  doctor  or  onlv  neighbor;  alas!  for 
American  motherhood  in  isolated  rural  com- 
munities! This  phase  of  the  problem  abne 
convinced  me  that  my  work  was  here. 

Miss  Hotman's  field  comprised  sixty 

square  miles,  which  she  traversed  by  bad 
roads  and  worse  trails  at  all  hoiir'^  and  in 
all  weathers.  She  exhausted  her  funds  and 
much  of  her  health  in  this  task  before  she 
appealed  for  assistance.  With  the  aid  t)f 
IV.  William  H.  Welch,  patholo^^ist  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospitnl  the  llohnan  As- 
sociation was  organized  tu  extend  this  kind 
of  work.  Dr.  Welch  is  president  of  the 
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Association.  The  fir.^t  work  it  did  was  to 
equip  a  bmaii  hospital  atid  nurst^b'  home  at 
AltoiKiss,  N.  C,  with  an  operating  room 
and  fifteen  beds,  as  a  centre  for  organized 
work  in  rural  ntirsinp;.  The  plan  is  to 
establish  numennis  nci^hhorlKjod  houses 
with  infirmaries,  as  headquarters  for  nurses 
and  as  meeting  places  at  which  the  people 
may  gather  for  instructitHi  in  home  nursing, 
care  of  children,  cooking,  and  housekeep- 
ing. Perhaps  tiiese  houses  may  develop 
also  into  social  centres. 

The  Red  Cross  Society,  acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  this  example,  has  organized 
between  eighty  and  ninet\'  U)ca\  com- 
mittees in  the  United  States  that  select  and 
enroll  nurses  who  shall  act  as  reserves  for 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in  time  of  war  but 
who  shall  at  other  times  be  utilized  in  the 
rural  nursing  movement.  With  such  power- 
ful backing,  the  possibilities  of  this  move- 
ment for  the  amelioration  of  suffering  and 
for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  country  districts  are  inspiringly  great. 


CLEANING  OUT  THE  LOAN  SHARKS 

THERE  are  a  good  many  million 
people  living  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  Stales  whose  only  property 
is  to  their  household  goods,  and  their  only 
income  a  not  too  large  salary.  When  an 
occasion  arises  in  which  they  need  to  bor- 
row they  have  but  two  alternatives:  to 
put  their  household  goods  up  as  collateral 
or  to  mortgage  the  coming  salary.  The 
money-lenders  who  do  this  business  easily 
become  usurers  or  "loan  sharks."  They 
charge  fnmi  lo  to  too  per  cent.,  and  the>' 
hound  and  persecute  those  who  fall  into 
their  dutches. 

Organized  efforts  have  been  made  to 
end  this  vicious  sNstem.  Perhaps  the 
most  hopeful  mnvenunit  of  the  sort  was 
made  in  Cmcinnati  last  spring  when  Mayor 
Henry  T.  Hunt  stationed  a  policeman  in 
every  loan  office  in  the  city  with  orders 
not  to  allow^  them  to  do  business  until  the> 
took  out  a  license  and  otherwise  came 
under  the  laws.  Mayor  Hunt  then  in- 
vited ever)  bod  >-  who  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  loan  companies  to  notify  him.  The 
rcspc^nse  was  so  Iari;e  that  the  cit>  machin- 
ery of  relief  proved  inadequate.   At  this 


point  the  Citizens'  Mutual  Loan  Com- 
pany stepped  in.  This  company  was 
oi^anized  in  1900  b>  leaders  of  the  re- 
li[;i()us  and  philanthropic  life  of  O'ncinnati. 
One  of  its  directors.  Mr.  Harry  M.  Levy, 
wrote  to  Mayor  Hunt  placing  at  his  dis- 
posal the  organised  aid  of  the  Company  and 
j^io,ooo  in  cash  to  help  out  the  victims  of 
the  loan  sharks.  The  offer  was  accepted; 
and  here  arc  some  of  the  results: 

fn  one  case  the  Cu.ir.mtfi'  Loan  Company 
demanded  $20  on  a  loan.  The  case  was  settled 
by  the  payment  of  nothing.  The  "Society  of 
Cincinnati"  demanded  SdH.yo  in  another  case. 
Settled  for  ?^n.os.  D.  H.  Tolman  demanded 
$31.85.  Settled  lor  $15.15.  Ohio  Finance 
Company  demanded  $14.  Settled  for 

These  are  typical  settlements  in  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  Altogether. 

nearly  three  thousand  dollars  was  saved 
to  these  people  by  the  action  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Company.  I  his  is  only  tiie  money 
side  of  the  question.  The  saving  in 
mental  distress  and  in  moral  degradation 
was  incalculable.  Twenty-four  other  pub- 
lic associations  are  attacking  the  problem 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  doing  great  good.  Similar  results  can 
be  achieved  in  every  city  by  like  methods. 


AGOI  NTYTHAT  CURES 
DKUNKAK  DS 

YOUNG  Dick"  O'Rourke  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Valparaiso  (ind.)  Unt> 
versity.  a  former  student  at  the 

Michigan  College  of  Mines,  and  a  saloon* 

keeper  in  Houghton  County,  Mich.  In 
the  spring  of  101 1  he  was  elected  count\ 
supervisor  from  Franklin  LowTiship,  and 
by  the  «id  of  the  year  he  had  drafted  an 
ordinance  that  has  nearly  eliminated 
drunkcnnos  from  that  community. 

Young  U  Kourke.  a<  '^ii|vrvisor.  learned 
that  Houghton  Couni>,  m  spite  of  its 
prosperit\  as  the  centre  of  a  rich  copper 
mining  district,  spent  $65,000  a  \ear  for 
the  relief  of  paupers.  I  Ic  inve>tii:.ited  and 
found  that  nine  tenths  of  th's  di>tress  was 
caused  by  the  excc.v^i\c  dri:\kir.t;  of  men 
who  «%re  family  brvad  dinners.  Last 
winter,  at  his  su.QLCstion.  the  Kxird  of 
supervisors  cHv^no  .1  ^}Vv!,d  oiVuer  whose 
duty  It  shiHiU  be  to  mxW  «Hit  lubitual 
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tipplers,  warn  them  to  stop  drinking,  and, 
if  they  failed  to  heed  the  wnrning.  to  get 
their  photographs  and  to  file  copies  of 
them  with  every  one  of  the  three  hundred 
saloonkeepers  in  Houston  County,  with 
orders  that  no  liquor  be  sold  to  these  men. 

Frank  Rahkola,  a  big,  mild-e\orl  young 
Finn  —  and  a  teetotaler  —  was  chosen  for 
this  work.  Immediately  the  wives,  sisters, 
sweethearts,  and  employers  of  the  hard 
drinkers  began  to  report  them  to  him. 
Rahkola  visited  evcr\  case.  Often  he  had 
to  make  the  journey  on  skis  over  six  feet 
of  snow.  In  seven  months  he  called  upon 
ninety  men.  Eighty-four  of  them  forswore 
their  drinking;  only  six  photographs  had 
to  be  posted.  Many  of  those  who  "swore 
off"  were  out  of  work  because  of  their 
irregular  habits.  Officer  Rahkola  got  jobs 
for  them,  and  they  have  all  justified  his 
recommendations  of  them  by  staying 
sober.  He  visits  these  probationers  fre- 
quently to  give  them  encouragement, 
counsel,  and  admonition.  The  photo- 
graphs of  the  six  worst  cases  are  kept 
under  IcKk  and  key  and  are  known  only 
to  the  saloon  men  and  to  the  special  officer. 
1  hus  there  is  no  humiliation  of  anyone. 

Under  this  law  eighty  faipilies  have  had 
temperate  fathers  restored  to  them; 
Houghton  County  has  saved  probably 
$15,000  of  poor  relief  money  in  seven 
months;  and  the  saloonkeepers  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  ordinance.  Altogether, 
Mr.  CRourke's  plan  is  a  hopeful  step 
toward  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  STATES 

TIIF.  Initiative  and  Referendum  are 
operative  in  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Montana,  Ok- 
lahoma, Maine,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  California — fourteen  states.  In  seven 
more,  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
has  been  submitted  to  the  people:  Wash- 
ington, Nebraska,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio.  In  two 
more  states,  Wiscf)nsin  and  North  Dakota, 
one  legislature  has  approved  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum;  in  each  case  another 
legislature  must  do  so  before  they  go  to 


the  people.  The  prospect  of  adoption  in 
all  these  nine  states  is  practically  undis- 
puted. With  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum operative  in  23  states,  half  the  Union, 
lacking  one  state,  will  be  under  the  rule 
of  direct  legislation.  Such  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  idea  of  giving  the  people 
more  immediate  control  of  their  own  af- 
fairs. The  first  Initiative  and  Referendum 
law  was  passed  (In  South  Dakota)  in  iSgS. 

II 

The  Income  Tax  Amendment  needs  the 
approval  of  but  two  more  state  legislatures 
to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly, meeting  earl>'  next  year,  is  con- 
fidently expected  to  make  one  of  the  two; 
Pennsylvania  may  be  the  other. 


HELPING  THE  FARM  SEEKER 

LATELY  people  have  come  to  real- 
ize more  pointedly  than  ever  before 
V  that  prosperity  is  impossible  without 
good  farming,  and  the  farmer  has  been  the 
most  assisted  worker  in  the  United  States. 
Through  state  and  national  departments 
of  agriculture,  experiment  stations,  fairs, 
exhibitions,  demonstration  farms,  farm 
special  trains,  publications,  and  colleges 
there  has  been  available  to  him  the  most 
modern  and  detailed  advice,  criticism, 
suggiestion,  and  help.  Even  the  em- 
bryonic farmer  in  the  agricultural  school 
or  college  is  to-day  offered  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  than  were  given 
fifty  years  ago  to  any  student  in  any  in- 
stitution. 

But  only  within  the  last  year  or  so  have 
definite  steps  been  taken  to  help  the  man 
who,  even  more  than  the  actual  farmer, 
needs  guidance  and  advice  —  the  farm 
seeker,  the  prospective  farmer  in  search 
of  a  desirable  location.  Fxcellcnt  coloni- 
zation work  has  been  done  by  railroad 
companies  and  boards  of  trade,  but,  sincere 
as  it  may  be,  their  literature  is  inevitably 
local,  partial,  and  biased  in  favor  of  their 
own  territory, 

A  hrnad  field  of  usefulness  lay  practically 
untouched.  The  need  was  urgent  for 
disinterested,  trustworthy,  detailed  infor- 
mation about  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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To  meet  it,  the  W  orld  s  Work  organ- 
ized Its  Land  Department,  It  has  found 
the  need  acute,  the  desire  for  information 

sincere  and  definite,  the  appreciation  of 
the  assistance  generous  and  spontaneous. 

Then  came  other  movements  in  the 
same  direction  to  heip  along  the  work,  and 
their  cordial  reception  proved  the  reality 
of  their  serv^ice.  The  first  National  Land 
and  Irrigation  Exposition  ever  held  in  New 
York  City,  the  organization  of  a  National 
Committee  of  Immigration  Officials,  the 
beginnings  of  .the  Land  Departments  of  the 
Chicago  Tnhuvf  and  the  Chicago  InUr- 
Ocean  modLlIed  after  that  of  the  World's 
Work,  and  tiie  recommendation  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  Dr.  B. 
T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  <^  Plant 
Industry,  that  the  Department  take  steps 
to  assist  farm  seekers  in  ohtninini'  fncts 
about  the  various  sections  ol  liie  country 
—  all  these  are  mile  posts  in  the  remark- 
able growth  of  the  new  idea. 

Most  recent  of  all,  there  has  been  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  Im- 
migration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  a  set  of  pamphlets  summarize 
ing  brief^  the  facte  about  every  state  in 
every  one  of  the  seven  census  divisions  of 
the  United  States.  The  nature  of  the 
country,  the  land,  and  the  natural  vegeta- 
tion is  mentioned;  the  climate,  the  dis- 
tribution of  population,  railroads  and 
markets,  the  types  of  aj^riculture  most 
likely  to  prove  successful,  the  average 
prices  of  land,  the  number  and  condition 
of  fanners  and  the  status  of  their  labor 
problems,  the  special  inducements,  draw- 
backs, and  opportunities  —  all  arc  reviewed 
and  presented  in  compact,  readable  form. 

Obviously  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  —  or  any  part 
of  it  —  would  make  a  volume  of  unwieldy 
size.  And  on  The  other  hand,  all  the  in- 
formation that  one  should  know  about  the 
particular  farm  he  buys  could  never  be 
included  in  any  book  that  deals  with 
extended  areas.  It  must  be  gained  by 
personal  examination.  Fhcsc  booklets, 
however,  serve  admirably  to  point  out  the 
various  ways  and  give  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary knowledge.  Anyone contemplat- 
in'^  the  ownership  of  a  farm,  iinless  he  has 
already  chosen  a  locality,  should  look 


through  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  why  he  cannot.  They  are  free  and 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


THE  FOLLY  OF  FEDERAL  AID 
FOR  ROADS 

AN  EXAMPLE  of  the  economic  foHy 
and  piilitical  immoralit\'  to  which 
L  the  ihcory  of  Federal  aid  in  the 
construciion  ol  good  roads  inevitably  leads 
is  found  in  Mr.  Shackleford's  bill  winch 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
July  and  then  died  on  the  Senate  files. 
This  hill  provided,  first,  that  ail  high- 
ways in  the  United  States  that  are 
traversed  by  rural  mail  carriers  should 
be  classified  into  three  grades:  (A)  shell, 
vitrified  brick,  or  macadam;  (B)  clay,  sand 
and  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  or  rock  and 
gravel;  and  (C) — well,  "just  roads," 
provided  only  th^  be  ditched  at  the  sides 
and  dragged  periodically.  Then  followed 
this  astonishing  provision-  that  whenever 
the  United  States  should  use  any  such 
highway  "for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
rural  mail,  compen»tkm  for  such  use 
shall  be  nuKte  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  annum  per  mile  for  highways 
of  class  A,  twenty  dollars  per  annum  per 
mile  for  highways  of  class  B,  and  fifteen 
dollars  per  annum  per  mile  of  highways  of 
class  C." 

And  further,  that  "the  compensation 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  ...  to  the 
officers  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  funds 
of  the  respective  hi^hwax  s."* 

Reduced  to  practical  results,  the  bill 
would  have  provided  a  free  gift  every  year, 
from  the  Felderal  Treasury  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  of  at  least  $i  5  a  mile 
for  every  mile  of  "reasonably  passable" 
(language  of  the  bill)  roads  within  the 
county  limits. 

"  It  will  only  cost  $30,000,000  a  year  at 
first,"  pleaded  Mr.  Shackleford  in  support 
of  his  bill. 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Mr.  Kent  of  California, 
"and  it  will  start  a  worse  than  pension 
system,  with  a  bigger  budget  than  the  pen- 
sion roll,  and  without  any  mortality  tables 

ever  to  put  an  end  to  it." 

"  What  is  a  paltry  1^20,000,000  to  a  great 
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country  like  the  United  States? pleads 
Mr.  ShacklefonI 

"The  coait  Icllows  and  the  river  fellows 
get  their  'pork'  in  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill:  our  folks  on  the  dry  land  want  theirs." 
was  an  openly-spoken  argument  heard 
many  times  in  the  House  lobby..  And 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  too. 

That  is  the  temptation,  and  the  shame> 
ful  falling  under  it,  that  grows  naturally 
out  of  our  pension  graft.  Good  roads  we 
must  have,  but  that  price  is  too  high  to 
pay  for  them,  even  as  the  padded  pension 
roll  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  reputa- 
tion for  "gratitude"  to  men  who  never 
earned  it.   

GOOD  ROADS  AND  "PORK" 

MR.  JESSE  TAYLOR,  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation, 
sent  by  Governor  Harmon  as  a 
dcla^ate  to  the  first  convention  in  favor  of 
federal  aid  for  good  roads,  in  a  vigorous 
plea  for  this  policy,  said: 

Look  now  at  the  agricultur<d  appropriation 
bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  signed  by  our  President  on  the  3rd 
day  of  March,  1911.  From  1832  down  to  the 
3rd  day  of  March,  191 1,  there  was  not  a  dollar 
appropriated  from  our  National  Treasury  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  public  highways, 
although  we  have  done  all  these  other  things 
which  1  have  enumerated;  but  on  the  yd  day 
of  last  March,  1911,  there  appeared  in  a  bill 
passed  b>'  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$10,000  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  a  public 
load.  1  am  not  giving  anybody  away  when  I 
say  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  busy  lUc  and  the  bu:>incs:»  of  his  otiicial 
office  over  in  the  White  House  saw  something 
in  that  bill  —  he  might  have  seen  something 
about  the  boll-weevil  or  something  about 
the  scab  on  the  sheep  or  the  disease  of  the 
cattle  in  Texas,  but  there  was  something  else 
in  that  hill  which  attracted  the  eye  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  that 
little  ten  thousand  doHars  in  there.  Within 
forty-eight  hours  after  he  signed  the  bill  a 
request  went  from  the  White  House  that  the 
fio.ooo  be  expended  —  where?  To  improve 
a  road  which  leads  from  the  District  Line  to 
the  front  gate  of  Chevy  Chase  Golf  Club. 
They  went  out  and  made  a  deal  with  the  State 
of  Maryland  to  put  up  an  equal  amount,  and 
they  are  constructing  one  of  the  finest  roads 


ever  built  within  the  United  States  with  this 
$10,000,  and  the  Maryland  money,  from  the 
District  Line  to  Chevy  Chase  Golf  Qub,  and  I 
St<iod  on  it  on  the  28th  of  last  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun  fu  d 
and  eleven.  And  that  was  the  first  money 
spent,  the  first  national  aid  to  the  people  at 
home,  since  the  year  1832. 

Now,  if  it  is  right  to  do  all  these  other  things; 
if  it  is  constitutional  and  right  to  take  Jio.ooo 
out  of  the  National  Treasury  and  spend  it  on  a 
road  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  1  will  be  damned  if . 
it  ain't  right  to  build  one  in  front  of  my  door. 

Spend  whatever  you  like  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  but  give  me  my  share-' 
that  is  the  substance  of  his  plea.  It  is 
also  the  philo s  [  that  underlies  all 
"pork  barrel"  appropriations. 

It  is  debatable  how  much  tratiic  is  mtei^ 
state,  how  much  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  good  roads:  but  it  IS  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  while  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  have  been  spent  by  "pork  barrel" 
methods  on  our  rivers,  the  traffic  on  them 
has  decreased.  And  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  similarly  conducted  Federal  aid  for 
good  roads  will  not  give  us  permanent 
good  highways,  but  will  add  another 
tremendous  source  of  "honest  graft"  for 
the  Congressmen  to  bring  home  to  their 
districts. 

When  Mr.  Taylor  f^cts  the  Government 
to  build  the  road  to  his  front  door  his 
next  door  neighbor  will  bet  his  salvation  to 
get  the  Government  to  do  the  same  for  him. 

Behind  the  desire  for  good  roads,  which 
are  a  paramount  necessity,  lurk  the  pork- 
mongers.  The  good  roads  enthusiasts, 
unmindful  of  the  fate  of  the  waterway, 
enthusiasts,  are  willing;  to  compromise  a 
little  with  the  pi  ik  barrel.  By  their 
overzeal,  they  are  runnm^^  a  risk  of  seriously 
crippling  a  movement  that  means  much  to 
every  part  of  the  country. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  HEALTH 

LAST  year  thirteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lion cases  of  sickness  among  wage 
earners  of  the  I  nifc  J  "-^Litf'*^  caused 
a  loss  in  wages  of  J>3t)6,ooo,oo()  to  the  suf- 
ferers—  and  a  loss  of  a  very  great  deal 
more  than  that  to  the  country. 
Many  of  these  cases  of  sickness  were 
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preventable.  Many  of  them  were  due 
to  harmful  industrial  methods  which 
thoughtfulness  could  have  avoided.  Al- 
most every  branch  of  industry  has  its 
special  dangers  of  injury  or  disease;  some 
industrits  deal  with  substances  dangerous 
to  health :  some  tend  to  keep  the  worknian 
under  cunuiiiuns  injurious  to  health ;  many, 
in  these  days  of  complicated  machinery  and 
high  speeding,  subject  them  to  nerve 
strain.  "Diseases  of  occupation"  are 
nowadays  recognized  as  having  a  very 
wide  range  indeed ;  cobblers'  chest,  "  phossy 
jaw,"  writers'  cramp,  and  telegraphers' 
palsy  have  their  parallel  in  almost  every 
industry.  In  New  York  State,  practising 
physicians  are  required  by  law  to  report 
to  the  State  Department  of  Labor  cases 
of  "occupational  disease''  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  treat.  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  far  ahead  of  the  L'nited  States, 
however;  in  both  these  countries  the  pro- 
tection of  laborers  against  the  special 
disease  to  which  their  occupation  subjects 
them  is  assumed  by  the  State  as  a  duty. 

II 

In  America,  having  but  lately  and  still 
only  partially  awakened  to  the  necessity 

of  the  conservation  of  material  natural 
resources ^ — frrcsts.  waters,  lands,  minerals, 
and  the  like  —  we  are  still  unconscious  of 
the  duty  of  conserving  our  vital  re«niraes. 
We  are  allowing  a  million  and  a  half  lives 
to  be  lost  annually  and  three  million  human 
bein«];s  to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  in- 
capacity. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  great  annual 
national  loss  is  unnecessary.   Here  is  race 

suicide  at  least  as  deplorable  as  that  which 
receives  so  much  attention  from  so  many 
students  of  our  vital  statistics.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  in  the  light  of  present  medical 
knowledge,  one-third  of  the  million  and 
one-half  yearl\  deaths  are  prc\entahle; 
of  Three  men  who  died  la^t  Nrar,  one.  at 
least,  might  still  be  iivinjj  and  working. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education  on  the  subject  ofthe  health  of 
pupils  in  the  sctiools  '-oes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  three  fourths  of  them  need  attention 
for  physical  defects.  Fifty  per  cent,  have 
bad  teeth  which  affect  their  health;  30 
per  cent,  have  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils* 


or  cervical  glands;  25  per  cent,  have  de- 
fective vision;  another  25  per  cent,  suffer 
from  malnutrition;  3  per  cent,  have  tuber- 
cular symptoms;  5  per  cent,  spinal  cur- 
vature, flat-foot,  or  some  like  deformity. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  doubt  the 
advisability  of  the  Federal  Government 
(which  has  long  studied  the  welfare  of 
fruits,  grains,  horses,  and  hogs)  interest- 
ing itself  in  the  health  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  who  make  its  chief  wealth* 


WORKINGMEN'S  COMPENSATION 
LAWS 

TWELVE  states  now  have  laws 
relating  to  industrial  insurance: 
California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Nevada,  New 
Hamphsire,  New  Jersey,  Ohk^  Rhode 
island,  Washin'^ton,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
nearly  all  the  states  ot  the  Union  statutory 
changes  have  been  made  to  modernize  the 
laws  of  employers'  liability,  but  only  the 
states  just  named  have  acts  that  apply 
to  all  servants  and  that  are,  therefore, 
"compensation  acts."  Most  of  these  laws 
were  framed  by  legislative  commissions, 
who  investigated  the  work  of  other  states, 
attendt'ti  interstate  meetings  of  similar 
Cfjmmittees.  and  then  made  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature.  Governor 
Osborne,  of  Michigan,  called  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  expressly  to  pass 
a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  a 
Presidential  Primaries  Law. 

New  York  was  the  pioneer  in  legislation 
favorable  to  workingmen,  but  the  Court 
of  Appeals  set  aside  that  Ifiw,  which  com- 
pelled the  employer  to  pav  compensation 
only  according  to  a  certain  scale  in  a  few 
hazardous  trades.  The  ground  for  the 
adverse  decision  was  that  the  act  would 
deprive  the  emplo\  er  of  property  without 
due  process  of  Inw,  and  some  of  the  argu- 
ments bolsteriiu;  it  up  were  so  absurd,  the 
comparisons  so  ilhfgical,  as  to  arouse  gen- 
eral condemnation.  Every  state  court 
that  has  passed  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  a  similar  act  since  that  tiecision,  has 
upheld  the  act;  and  there  arc  live  such 
decisions  to  date  —  in  Massachusetts, 
Washington.  Wisconsin.  Ohio,  and  Kansas. 
What  has  been  the  attitude  ol  the  courts 
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of  the  East,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  Mid- 
dle West?  The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court,  in  July,  1911,  gave  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  by  declaring 
valid  a  law  which  abrogated  all  three  of 
the  employer's  common  law  defenses  — 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  voluntary 
assumption  of  risk,  and  contributory 
negligence  of  the  injured  man. 

Washington  followed  suit  in  September, 
iQti,  taking  the  opposite  stand  to  the 
New  York  court  toward  a  law  embodying 
the  same  principle.  It  is  significant,  es- 
pecially to  the  advocate  of  judicial  reform, 
that  whereas  the  New  York  decision  was 
based  on  the  argument  that  private  prop- 
erty could  not  be  taken  without  due 
process  of  the  law,  the  Washington  decision 
declared  that  the  enforcement  of  com- 
pensation  was  merely  the  exercise  of  police 
power,  which  Judge  Fullerton  defined  as 
"the  power  to  giivern  "  Thus  we  have 
two  state  courts  taking  exactly  opposite 
attitudes.  The  Washington  court  ex- 
pressed  the  belief  that  losses  caused  by 
injiirN'  to  a  workman  should  be  borne  by 
the  industry  causing  them  or,  perhaps,  by 
the  consumers  of  the  products  of  such 
industries;  "That  the  principle  thus  sought 
to  be  put  into  effect  is  economically, 
sociologically,  and  morally  sound  we  think 
must  be  conceded.  Indeed,  so  universal 
is  the  sentiment  that  to  assert  to  the  con- 
trary is  to  turn  the  face  against  the  en- 
lightened opinion  of  mankind/'  • 

11 

Wisconsin  took  a  stand  in  November, 
191 1,  not  only  in  favor  of  workmen's 
compensation,  but  against  an  "eighteenth 

century  interpretation  of  an  eighteenth 
century  constitution"  in  ' the  twentieth 
century.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  writ- 
ten by  Chief  Justice  Winslow,  declares 
that  "  Doubtless  the  law  will  need  and 
will  receive  some  changes  and  amendments 
as  time  shall  test  its  provisions  and  dem- 
onstrate its  weak  points.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  law  cover- 
ing so  important  a  subject  alf)ng  lines  not 
before  attempted  should  be  perfect,  or 
very  near  perfect,  upon  its  tirst  enact- 
ment. If  experiemte  shall  demonstrate 
that  it  is  practicable  and  workable  and 


operates,  either  wholly  or  in  great  measure, 

to  put  an  end  to  that  great  mass  of  personal 
injury  litigation  between  employer  and 
employee,  with  its  tremendous  waste  of 
money  and  its  unsatisfactory  results, 
which  now  burdens  the  courts,  the  long  and 
painstaking  labors  of  those  legislators  and 
citizens  who  collaborated  in  framing  it 
will  be  fittingly  rewarded  by  a  result  so 
greatly  to  be  desired.  That  result  will 
mean  a  distinct  improvement  in  our Social 
and  economic  conditions." 

The  Wisconsin  law  gives  both  parties 
the  choice  of  abiding  by  a  carefully  fixed 
scale  of  com  pensation,  settling  their  di^ 
putes  before  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission (which  practically  has  the  powers 
of  a  court)  or  of  settling  damage  suits  in 
the  law  courts  as  prevkMisly,  with  all  the 
expense  and  delay  which  that  course  in^ 
volves.  Those  employers  who  do  not  elect 
to  come  under  the  juri'^diction  of  the 
Commission  arc,  however,  deprived  of  two 
of  the  old  common  law  defenses:  voluntary 
assumption  of  the  risks  of  the  industry  and 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  The 
fellow-servant  doctrine  holds  goxi  only 
where  the  industry  employs  less  than  four 
men — an  industry  so  small  that  the 
employer  can  guard  himself  against  the 
mistakes  or  misconduct  of  others.  The 
new  law  is  looked  upon  as  somewhat  com- 
pulsory in  effect,  though  optional  inform; 
for  it  leaves  the  non-electing  employer,  of 
his  three  common  law  defenses,  only  con- 
tributor\'  negligence  (<f  the  injured  person. 
The  law  went  into  operation  the  first  of 
September,  1911,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  not  one  of  the  43$  firms  (which 
employ  more  than  63,000  men),  who  have 
chosen  to  abide  by  the  rates  and  decisions 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  has  paid  out 
as  much  mcmey  for  claims  as  it  formeriy 
paid  to  infsurance  companies  for  protec- 
tion. The  firms  that  have  elected  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
Wisconsin  are  the  larger  concerns  which 
act  under  the  advice  of  lawyers.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  in  the  last 
year  in  Wisconsin  were  adjusted  under  this 
law.  The  workmen,  too.  h.Tve  gained,  for 
all  who  have  had  valid  Wf^hL  to  compensa- 
tion have  secured  it  without  the  expense 
and  delay  of  a  regular  law  suit. 
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In  Wisconsin  nnci  California,  for  ex- 
ample, an  employer  must  affTrmatively 
elect  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
act  before  it  applies  to  him.  The  result 
is  that  few  of  the  smaller  employers  take 
the  trouble  to  study  the  law  and  hence 
relatively  few  concerns  operate  under  it. 
In  New  Jersey,  however,  it  is  assumed  that 
an  employer  wishes  to  act  under  the  law 
unless  he  specifically  elects  not  to  do  so, 
with  the  result  th.^t  3  relatively  lar^e  num- 
ber of  concerns  do  operate  under  the  law. 


CARRYING  THE  GR^\Dt:S  lO 
THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

HERE  is  the  simple  plan  by  which 
Mr.  I.J.  Scott.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Story  County,  la.,  ap- 
plied the  town  method  of  grading  classes 
to  some  of  the  country  schools  under  his 
supervision.  Instead  of  having  children 
of  all  ages  taught  in  every  schoolhouse,  as 
the  rural  custom  is,  he  divided  the  pupils 
of  tlirec  adjoining  districts  into  three 
groups  composed,  respectively,  of  the 
primary  classes  (grades  i  to  3),  the  inter- 
mediate classes  (grades  4  to  6),  and  the 
advanced  clai>ses  (grades  7  to  9).  He  then 
assigned  the  first  group  to  one  schoolhouse, 
the  second  group  to  the  second  schoolhouse 
two  miles  to  the  east,  and  the  tliird  group 
to  the  third  schoolhouse  two  miles  to  jhe 
west.  Lvtry  pupil  walks  to  the  school- 
house  nearest  his  home,  as  he  did  before, 
and  if  his  classes  recite  in  one  of  the  other 
schoolhouses  he  is  carried  thither  by  a 
wai^on  tliat  is  hired  especially  for  this 
purixjsc  by  the  united  districts. 

Some  o(  the  helpful  results  of  the  plan 
are  these:  from  3'  classes  a  day  these 
schools  are  now  able  to  cover  the  same 
work  with  14  classes  a  day;  from  an  aver- 
age recitation  peruxl  of  10  minutes  these 
scliools  have  risen  to  an  average  recitation 
period  of  25  minutes;  the  teachers  are 
able  to  give  much  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion to  their  work  and  lar  more  sponlaneitv 
to  the  class-rooms;  the  pupils  receive  more 
individual  attention  and  therefore  get 
more  cnjo\  ment  and  understanding  from 
their  lessons;  the  average  attendance  nf 
the  three  schools  has  risen  from  36  pupils 


to  45.  And  these  benefits  are  achitnrd  for 
only  ?3.52  additional  cost  per  pupil  per 
year,  i  he  children  have  suffered  no  in- 
convenience from  the  wagon  ride  even  m 
winter.  On  one  Friday  afternoon  of  every 
month  the  wagon,  after  taking  the  children 
home,  brings  their  mothers  back  to  the 
schoolhouse  for  a  neighborhood  discussion 
of  the  schools,  with  results  tn  increased 
interest  in  the  school  work  and  in  strength- 
ened soci.lI  n  fnfion-  that  have  added  much 
to  the  communit)  life.  The  school  libra- 
ries were  divided  into  three  parts  accord- 
ing to  their  suitability  to  the  ages  of  the 
children  of  the  three  schools,  and  many 
new  hooks  were  added.  Better  morals 
and  easier  discipline  are  reported  by  the 
teachers  because  the  clnldren  are  segre- 
gated according  to  ages. 

The  problem  of  efTiciency  in  country 
schools  is  one  of  the  big  vital  problems 
of  our  country.  This  plan  of  praded  union 
schtxiis  seems  to  supply  one  step  forward 
in  their  improvement  —  a  short  step, 
perhaps,  but  noteworthy  nevertheless. 


AFFAIRS  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Till'  blowing  up  of  the  palace  at 
i^ort-au-l'rince  and  the  death  in  its 
ruins  of  the  Haytian  President  and 
a  hundred  of  his  followers,  brought  to  a 
characteristic  end  the  "reform"  govern- 
ment of  Gen.  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines 
Michel  Cincinnatus  Le  Conte.  The  victims 
being  only  a  few  score  Haytians,  it  was 
nt)body's  business,  and  the  new  President, 
Gen.  'l  ancrede  Auguste.  who  was  in  the 
saddle  before  the  flames  had  expired,  will 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  for  a  little  while, 
until  he  in  turn  is  shot  or  poisoned  or 
blown  up,  the  wretched  tyranny  that 
passes  for  the  Government  of  the  Black 
Republic. 

Le  Conte  had  been  in  power  less  than  a 

>ear  and  was  just  beginning  to  show  his 
abilities  as  a  successor  of  his  former  master. 
Nurd  Alexis  — as  savage  an  old  gorilla  as 
ever  licked  his  bloody  lips  with  glee  as 
he  watched  the  dving.  A  correspondent 
writes  to  the  W  or  i  d's  Work  defending 
Le  Conte  a.uainst  the  rellectinn  cast  upon 
him  by  Mr.  Hale,  in  an  article  m  the  August 
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number,  for  the  execution  of  Gen.  Jules 
Cbicou.   It  is  true  that  the  charge  on 

which  Q)icou  was  executed  was  a  true  one: 
he  had  headed  a  squad  that  went  out  and 
shot  down  twenty-seven  persons  (two  of 
them  his  own  brothers)  on  the  street  one 
day  during  Alexis's  reign.  Coicou  richly 
deserved  his  fate.  Mr.  Hale  did  not  take 
the  trotiMe  to  mention  the  circumstances 
that  he  had  dune  the  deed  —  at  the  order 
of  Le  Guite,  then  Alexis's  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Government  in  Hasrti  is  a 
procession  of  murderous  and  murdering 
Negroes;  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  order 
for  an  assassin's  principal  in  a  crime  later 
to  be  his  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner. 

People  in  the  United  States  have  a  notion 
that  life  in  Hayti  is  an  opera  bouffe  affair. 
Far  from  it.  !t  is  an  affair  bf  kiliirTg  and 
cannibalism,  of  poison  and  plunder.  A* 
corpse  in  the  street  is  nothing.  A  burn- 
ing house  is  nothing.  A  fusillade  into  a 
crowd  by  drunken  soldiers;  the  sight  of  a 
drove  of  chained  prisoners  beaten  by 
cocoamacaqtus,  or  left  to  starve  and  be 
devoured  by  wild  hogs — these  are  noth- 
ing. 0)uld  the  facts  be  realized,  the 
world  would  not  allow  another  day  to  dawn 
on  the  most  sordid,  savage,  and  terrible 
scene  exhibited  on  earth. 

n 

The  account  of  the  Caribbenn  situation 
given  by  the  World's  Work  m  previous 
issues  has  been  criticised  because  it  as- 
serted that  Santo  Domingo  was  in  a  state 

of  unrest.  The  death  of  Le  Conte  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Government  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Island  was  about  to 
declare  war  on  its  neighbor  to  the  west, 
on  the  ground  that  Dominican  rebels  were 
being  armed  and  paid  by  the  llaNtian 
President.  The  war  will  likely  be  averted 
by  the  taking  oJf  uf  Le  Conte,  but  the  half 
dozen  insurrections  going  on  in  Dominican 
territory  will  continue  until  a  stronger 
man  than  General  Victoria  gains  posses- 
sion of  the  presidency  of  that  country. 

Ill 

In  Nicaragua  the  events  forecast  by 

this  mapazinc  in  June  and  aj^ain  in  August 
have  come  to  pass.  Readers  of  the  daily 
press  are  being  regaled  with  descriptions 
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of  the  battles  between  General  Mena  and 

Gen.  Emiliano  Chamorro,  with  President 
Diaz  in  the  background  and  the  American 
Legation,  protected  by  marines  from  an 
American  ship,  as  the  principal  object  of 
the  shells  thrown  into  the  Capital  by  the 
rebels.  All  industry  is  prostrated;  busi- 
ness and  traffic  are  suspended;  harvests 
have  gone  to  ruin;  anil  man>' are  dying  of 
famine,  a  little  relieved  by  food  from  relief 
ships  in  the  harbors. 

In  ^texico,  anarchy  prevails  generally 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  Madero 
C;overnment  is  showing  little  abilitv  to 
restore  order,  and  American  troops  are 
exchanging  shots  with  Mexican  rebels 
across  the  Rio  jGrande,  while  our  border 
town's  ari  crowded  with  refugees  to  whom 
the  I  edera!  Government  is  furnishing 
shelter  and  luod. 

Whether  or  not  our  humane  instincts  are 

touched  by  the  misery  of  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  spectacle,  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  wondering  just  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  United  States  is 
dragged  into  serious  trouble  and  forced  to 
frame  a  rational  policy  with  respect  to  it. 


POUND  FCXlLISIf  DOLLAR 
DIPLOMACY 

IF  LV'HK  a  human  enterprise  deserved 
the  aid  of  mankind,  the  founding  of  a 
Republic  in  China  deserves  it.  But  it 
is  growing  tolerably  clear  that  the  heroic 
rising  of  the  Chinese  against  ancient  sloth 
and  corruption,  hailed  by  civilization  as 
an  astounding  and  invfu!  event,  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  unselli^h  iiclp  that  civilized 
nations  might  and  ought  to  give.  For  ten 
months  —  critical  months  for  the  new 
Republic — "  the  Great  Powers"  have  been 
haggling  over  the  terms  on  which  they 
might  lend  China  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  off  and  send  home  the  revolutionary 
army  and  to  provide  for  the  first  necessities 
of  organizing  a  modern  government. 
Six  months  were  used  up  in  ;in  unseemly 
scramble  to  participate  in  the  loan.  The 
United  States  would  not  allow  a  group  of 
European  bankers  to  supply  the  money 
alone.  It  must  join  them.  Then  japan 
must  be  admitted  — and  Kussia.  Then  the 
coalition  split  into  two  groups,  jockeying 
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against  each  other.    Meanwhile  the  loan 

had  grown  to  gigantic  size;  Sr.000,000 
could  not  be  lent  unless  S45,o<j(j.(xxj  more 
were  contracted  for,  on  terms  which  meant 
foreign  dictatorship  in  China's  affairs. 

It  is  true  that  those  who  lend  money  to 
the  Chinese  are  justified  in  making  sure 
that  it  goes  to  ri£'htfiil  uses  and  in  securing 
the  safety  of  prmcipal  and  interest.  But 
it  is  not  for  this  that  the  Powers  are  cm- 
barassing  the  Republic  with  demands  to 
which  the  national  pride  of  the  awakened 
people  will  not  permit  it  to  yield.  Our 
own  State  Department  frankly  says  that 
its  interest  in  participating  in  the  loan  lies 
in  its  desire  to  have  a  voice  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Chin  I's  ftscal  policies  and  to 
give  American  bankers  a  share  in  the 
financial  operations  of  which  China  is  to  be 
the  scene. 

This  may  be  shrewd  diplomacy.  Isn't 

it,  possibly,  too  shrewd''  Are  we  not 
throwing  away  a  rich  heritage  m  the  friend- 
liness of  the  Chinese  to  our  whole  nation, 
gained  by  John  Hay's  frank  diplomacy, 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  —  prafits  to  a  few 
American  bankers? 

Whatever  other  Powers  —  greedy  for 
territory  —  may  hope  for,  the  United 
States  wants  nothing  of  China  but  her 
good  will.  That  is  hardly  to  be  secured 
by  assisting  the  selfish  international  cabal 
that  is  antagonizing  Chinese  patriotism 
and  seriously  embarassing  the  new  Govern- 
ment by  forcing  upon  it  an  enormous  un- 
necessary loan  for  which  China  is  To  pa\' 
the  price  of  surrendering  control  of  its  own 
affairs. 

The  most  fruitful  diplomatic  steps  that 

the  United  States  has  ever  taken  in  the 
Far  East  have  been  those  dictated  by 
generosit\  and  grounded  on  our  assump- 
tion of  the  good  faith  of  our  Oriental 
friends.  The  return  of  the  Boxer  indemni- 
ty  gave  us  a  place  of  singular  influence  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  and  brought  to 
our  schools  tlie  best  blood  and  brain  of  their 
ancit'iit  land.  The  revolution  was  very 
largely  indeed  a  result  of  the  American 
education  of  Chinese  youths,  and  the  new 
Government  is  verv  largelv  formed  on 
AnKrican  ideals.  How  f(M)iish  to  barter 
our  unique  advantage  for  a  minor  one 
shared  by  five  other  nations! 


DS  WORK 

TO  CLEAN  UP  THE  BANKING 
BUSINESS 

IN  J  HE  United  States  there  is  a  great 
group  of  banking  houses  whose  business 
it  is  to  buy  and  to  sell  investment 

securities;  they  are  the  middle  men  be- 
tween the  producer  of  bonds  and  stocks 
and  the  consumer.  Their  function,  there- 
fme,  is  to  supply  the  constant  flood  of 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  all  our 
commercial  enterprises,  and,  in  doing  this, 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  people  who 
buy  these^ecuriiies  are  properly  protected. 

These  houses  that  are  engaged  in  this 
big  business,  which  has  an  annual  turn- 
over of  about  $2,000,000,000,  have  never 
been  organized  to  cooperate  for  their  own 
pruLcclion.  Practically  ever\'  house  has 
stood  on  its  own  feet  so  far  as  protectbn  is 
concerned.  There  has  been  no  free  inter- 
change of  opinion  Every  house  has  gone 
along  trusting  to  its  own  ability  tf»  ]fx)k 
out  for  itseif,  and  trusting  to  its  own  judg- 
ment solely  as  to  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  in  finance.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  lack  of  Cfxipcration  was  due  to  trade 
jealousy  and  to  the  very  keen  spirit  of 
competition  that  exists  in  the  banking 
business;  in  part,  however,  it  was  because 
no  great  need  for  cooperation  has  been 
felt  by  the  investment  banking  fraternity. 
Ihis  fraternity  has  ignor^  the  '*  get-rich- 
quick"  game  and  all  other  forms  of  fraud- 
ulent finance,  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  matter  in  the  least  to  the  legitimate 
banker  and  that  a  study  of  them  would  be 
of  no  profit  to  their  clients. 

Now  for  the  first  time  thers  has  been 
organized  an  association  of  thfse  invest- 
ment bankers.  Its  purpose  is  to  fight 
" get-rich-quick "  finance.  It  undertakes 
to  establish  a  bureau  to  investigate  every 
prospective  flotation  of  stocks  and  bonds; 
it  pledges  itself  to  aid  all  constructive 
financial  legislation.  The  men  w!io  have 
organized  the  company  and  who  are  its 
officers  and  governors  are  almost  all  men 
welt  known  in  the  investment  business  and 
men  of  high  standing  and  reputation. 
ProbabI\"  few  of  them  know  ver\-  much 
about  the  illegitimate  phases  of  fmance, 
but  all  of  them  are  quite  capable  of  learning 
whatever  is  necessaiy  to  learn.  On  the 
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face  of  it,  the  organization  should  be  a 
strong  and  ultimately  a  compelling  force 
for  the  elimination  of  the  "  get-rich-quick" 
g^e,  so  far  as  it  can  be  eliminated. 

This  magazine  has  played  at  least  a 
small  part  in  this  battle  against  crooked 
finance  for  inan>  years  past  and  hopts  to 
continue  its  work  along  this  line  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  know  from  our  own 
experience  that  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  a  campaign  to  eliminate  crooked 
finance  and  a  campaign  to  educate  the 
public  in  straight  finance  can  be  carried 


on  hand  in  hand  is  that  the  people  or 
association  or  magazine  carrying  it  on 

must  v.)  intfi  it  with  clean  hands,  free 
from  1  nil  rest  of  a  direct  sort  and  im- 
bued Willi  liie  sense  of  public  service. 

Thb  investment  bankers'  association 
seems  to  have  all  these  characteristics. 
It  mav  well  become  the  very  heart  of  the 
war  against  crcHtked  finance  and  a  source 
from  which  the  public  may  draw  its  infor- 
mation concerning  all  flotations  of  securi* 
ties.  It  should  become  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  in  Investments. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  TRUSTED 


ONE  day  early  in  August  a 
Colonel  Cornwall  was  ar- 
rested in  New  York  on 
the  charge  that  he  had 
appropriated  and  used 
more  than  ^200,000  of  other  people's 
money  while  acting  as  executor  and 
trustee  for  half  a  dozen  estates  in  Pton- 
sylvania.  He  declared  his  innocence, 
but  while  on  his  way  home  in  charge  of 
a  constable  he  managed  to  get  a  revolver 
out  of  his  suit  case  and  to  kill  himself 
before  the  eyes  of  a  car  full  of  people, 
thus  tacitly  confessing  his  guilt. 

The  record  of  this  incident  may  be  of 
value  to  those  perscms  who,  having  funds, 
are  obliged  to  lean  altogether  upon  the 
jud^ent  and  good  faith  of  other  people. 
It  appears  that  this  man  had  in  his  hands 
two  funds  of  ;>f  00.000  each,  one  of  ^70,000, 
one  of  about  fifty  thousand  ddlars,  and 
one  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
It  seems  that  he  bought  and  >old  securi- 
ties and  property  for  these  funds  abso- 
lutely at  his  own  discretion  and  that 
practically  no  supervision  at  all  was 
exercised  over  his  use  of  the  money. 

There  are  man\'  thou^and^  of  funds  in 
this  count r\  that  iuivc  been  handed  down 
by  people  wiiu  have  died,  or  that  have  been 
set  aside  for  a  particular  purpose  by  living 
men,  wtuch  are  handled  by  strangers  on 
the  same  conditions  under  which  Colonel 
Cornwall  liandled  funds  in  his  charge. 
What,  then,  can  be  done  by  a  man, 
when  he  sets  aside  money,  to  safeguard 


it  against  tlic  iame  kind  ot  losses  that 
have  fallen  upon  the  five  or  six  estates  at 
the  hands  of  Qjlonel  Cornwall? 

First,  he  should  realize  that,  merely  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  gu(xl  law\er,  a  good 
country  bank  uHker,  a  good  judge,  or  a 
good  doctor  he  is  not  necessarily  a  good 
financial  administrator.  It  has  been  piti- 
ful, at  times,  to  review  the  histor\'  of  coun- 
try funds  as  this  history  has  been  detailed 
to  the  World's  Work  in  letters  received 
from  beneficiaries  and  from  the  executors 
themselves  During  the  panic  of  1907, 
more  than  a  dozen  instances  became  known 
to  this  otlke  of  funds  that  had  been  handled 
to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  the  man  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  for  them  rested, 
but  that  had  been  nevertheless  completely 
disorganized  by  that  brief  panic.  In  some 
cases  heavy  losses  had  already  taken  place; 
and  in  others  the  income  had  been  cut 
down  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
through  a  long  and  very  painful  process 
of  upbuildinii  hefore  the  fund  would  be 
restored  to  its  former  size. 

We  have  found,  in  our  records,  cases 
where  an  executor  of  a  large  fund  did  not 
know  that  if  he  bought  bonds  above  par 
lij  ou,^ht  to  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of 
his  income  to  meet  the  dwindling  of  prices 
as  the  bond  approaches  maturity.  An 
executor  believed  that  bonds  were  guaran- 
teed by  a  trust  compan>'.  simpl>  because 
the  name  of  that  companv  was  on  the 
bond  as  trustee.  Other  executors  have 
put  funds  into  extremely  dangerous,  in- 
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flated  stocks,  quite  unconscious  that  they 
were  running  any  serious  risk.  One  exe- 
cutor in  New  Jersey  was  proud  that  he 
had  averaged  more  than  8  per  cent,  on  the 
funds  in  his  charge  by  a  process  of  marginal 
trading  whereby  he  never  paid  more  than 
50  per  cent,  for  his  stock  and  borrowed  the 
rest  of  the  price  from  the  stock  exchange 
firm.  In  dozens  of  instances  a  fund 
administered  altogether  in  mortgages  had 
finally  been  found  in  possession  of  very 
badly  depreciated  properties  taken  under 
foreclosure.  In  some  instances  this  pro- 
perty produced  no  income,  and  in  others 
the  income  was  good  enough  when  it  could 
be  collected,  but  theexpense  of  administra- 
tion was  very  heavy. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  there 
arc  thousands  of  men  administeringestates, 
investing  private  funds,  and  even  handling 
the  funds  of  collies,  institutions,  army 
organizations,  hospitals,  and  churches,  who 
have  not  the  least  right  to  be  handling 
funds  more  sacred  than  their  own.  It 
appears  thai  ahnust  any  one  is  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  taking  charge 
of  this  sort  of  job.  A  great  many  people 
seem  to  regard  the  investment  of  money  as 
so  simple  and  easy  a  task  that  it  requires 
no  training  whatever,  no  special  knowl- 
edge and  no  great  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  burden  of  this  condition  falls  most 
heavil)'  upon  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  income  from  invested  funds. 
Orphans  are  the  most  likely  victims. 
Elderly  women  are  next  in  the  list.  If  it 
were  possible  to  collect  from  all  the  news- 
papers the  record  of  a  single  year  covering 
the  cases  where  trusted  executors  had 
defaulted,  where  old  family  lawyers  had 
died  and  left  their  affairs  so  complicated  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  strai;',htcn  out 
the  tunik  in  tb.eir  charge  —  that  record 
would  be  terrible  enough  to  convince 
every  one  who  read  it  not  onl)-  that  it  is  a 
fearful  thing  to  assume  responsibility  for 
other  people's  money,  but  that  also  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  turn  over  mone\'  to 
another  man  and  give  him  free  rein  to 
handle  it  as  he  pleases. 

In  making  their  wills,  some  men  turn 
over  all  their  a^^set'^  to  executors  with  no 
instructions  w  luiever  to  :;mJ,e  them: 
others  turn  liie  assets  ovei  v>\ih  iii>liuc- 


tions.  Both  ways  have  advantages  and 
both  have  disadvantages.   It  is  pretty  well 

agreed,  h(n\c\tT,  b\'  conservative  judges 
that  a  certam  amount  of  instruction  should 
accompany  the  grant.  No  man  is  su  wise, 
so  honest,  and  so  certain  of  his  own  tenure 
of  life  as  to  be  fit  to  have  funds  turned 
over  to  him  with  permission  to  use  them  as 
he  hkes  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

if  funds  are  large  enough,  probably  the 
safest  way  to  leave  money  for  the  benefit 
of  others  is  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
trust  company  and  sti;iulate  that  it  be 
administered  under  ihv  laws  governing 
such  investment  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, or  some  other  well  regulated  state. 
If  funds  are  small,  however,  this  is  some> 
times  inadvisable,  for  1  do  not  know  any 
other  class  of  investors  that  get  smaller 
net  returns  out  of  lunds  invested  under 
trustee  regulation  than  the  average  trust 
company. 

A  modification  of  this  method  is  not  un- 
common. I  have  seen  a  will  drawn  by  a 
business  man,  himself  a  shrewd  investor, 
giving  to  a  trust  company  very  explkit 
instructions  as  to  the  use  of  his  money 
after  death.  He  docs  not  limit  the  fund 
to  securities  legal  for  trust  funds.  He 
makes  his  restrictions  strong  enough  to 
eliminate  as  much  of  the  speculative 
element  as  can  be  eliminated  by  rules  laid 
down  years  in  advance  He  makes  the 
discretion  of  his  executor  wide  enough  to 
permit  him  to  invest  in  any  standard  class 
of  investment  securities  and  gives  hihi  con- 
siderable room  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment.  Finally,  he  prohibits  the  in- 
vestment of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
fund  in  the  securities  of  any  one  industry, 
railroad,  or  municipality.  He  lays  a  very 
strong  restriction  upon  the  class  of  real 
property  that  can  be  bought. 

If  a  man  is  not  himself  an  investor  and 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  it  is  a 
perfectly  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  best 
of  advice  as  to  what  rules  to  lay  down  and 
what  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  the 
use  of  monev  .  If  it  is  necessary  to  call 
uptin  a  lawvcr  to  frame  a  will  so  that  the 
pmvtsions  will  be  biniiing.  it  is  equally 
nrcc  ^v.uv  wluT*'  sums  of  mone\  are  to  be 
investt\i.  to  «>bT.ttn  equa(l\  proficient 
advivc  on  the  m.nmcr  of  investment. 
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WHAT    THE   NATIONS    OF    EUROPF    ARE    DOING    FOR    THE    ABANDONED,  THE 
ORPHANED,  THE  INDIGENT,  AND  THE  ANTI-SOCIAL 

BY 

CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON 

VBorCMOK  or  lOCmoav  or  mr  rvivrtsrrv  ov  Chicago,  who  reckntlv  made  a  mMWAL  IIIVWIMMTKNI 

*  or  KVtOPKAN  MKiaOOS  or  CAIUKC  rOB  DKPUOBNT  aHLOKBH 


Hh  champions  of  childhood 
in  the  United  States  have 
modestly  asked  the  Federal 

Government  to  collect  and 
di:str!hute  vital  information  in 


respect  to  the  hfe  and  death  of  children. 
As  so  often  happens,  the  greatest  nation 

on  earth  slowly  crawls  into  the  rear  of 
the  humanitarian  procession.  While  we 
delay,  the  civihzed  governments  of  Europe 
act;  while  we  request  statistics  of  mor- 
tality and  abuses,  other  federal  adminis^ 
trations  exhibit  statistics  of  activities 
and  achievements.  We  sacrifice  helpless, 
innocent  babies  to  a  political  theory  and 
an  economic  fetich,  and  put  Herod  to  the 
blush.  No  one  would  ask  our  Federal 
Government  to  extend  its  activities  as 
far  as  is  found  practicable  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Hungary.  Our  territory  is  too 
vast,  our  local  conditions  are  too  varied 
for  that.  But  there  is  an  urgent  demand 
for  national  intervention  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Department  of  Ajzriculture 
which  has  been  so  benclicent  an  educator 
in  caring  for  vegetables  and  animals,  and 
so,  indirectly,  for  human  beings. 

All  advanced  countries  collect  vital 
statistics  of  the  distribution  of  population 
by  age  and  sex;  of  births  and  deaths  by 
age  and  sex;  of  the  still-born,  both  illegiti- 
mate and  legitimate.  The  statistics  of 
the  L^nited  States  in  some  of  the  most 
important  points,  as  births,  are  not  found 
in  the  standard  tables,  because  they  are 
incomplete.  We  have  excellent  pedigrees 
of  our  well  bred  sheep,  hogs,  and  Stallions, 
but  no  records  of  our  children. 

Legislation  must  vary  with  the  consti- 
tution of  each  country.  Germany  has  one 
fundamental  law  for  its  twenty-six  feder* 


ated  members  and  leaves  many  adminis- 
trative measures  to  be  worked  out  bystates. 
The  Civil  Code  provides  for  the  guardian- 
ship of  all  neglected  and  imperilled  chil- 
dren, and  brings  the  illegitimate  waif  under 
the  shield  of  the  imperial  command.  But 
each  state  has  the  power  to  apply  that 
fundamental  law  in  its  own  way.  Many  of 
thecities,with  more  or  less  state  legislation, 
have  recently  transformed  the  individual 
guardianship  into  a  public,  professional 
guardianship,  with  admirable  results. 

Hungary  has  gone  further  in  this  direc- 
tion and  created  a  legal  and  administra- 
tive system  which  is  free  from  traditional 
patchwork  and  entirely  modem.  Where 
the  state  of  dependence  or  danger  IS  due 
chiefly  to  ph\sical  conditions,  as  infancy 
or  feeble  mindedness,  the  Ministp-  of  the 
Interior  is  the  organ  of  care;  while  in 
cases  of  violation  of  law  and  for  purposes 
of  correction,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  is 
responsible.  Since  1907  an  elahornte  sys- 
tem of  prevention  and  protection  has 
been  built  up;  neglected  children  have 
been  placed  in  families  or  in  institutions 
for  training.  The  State  has  under  its 
direct  control  more  than  50,000  children 
who  are  supervised  b\'  a  medical  director. 
At  Budapest  is  a  central  hospice  and 
receiving  hospital  for  temporary  treatment. 
Seventeen  asylums,  <»ch  under  a  medical 
superintendent,  are  established  at  con- 
venient centres  throughout  the  kingdom; 
but  as  far  as  possible  the  wards  are  placed 
in  families  and  become  absorbed  in  the 
general  population.  For  the  care  of 
nurslings  and  motherless  young  children 
352  districts  have  been  organized  in  the 
communes,  and  babies  are  placed  with 
foster  mothers  who  are  supervised  by 
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medical  men.  Defective  and  abnormal 
children  are  treated  in  hospitals,  asylums, 
and  special  schools.  Teachers  are  trained 
for  each  paiticuUir  branch  of  education. 
The  total  annual  cost  of  this  national 
protection  of  children  is  more  than  two 
million  dollars.  A  voluntary  society, 
the  National  League,  with  its  30,000 
members,  codperates  with  the  State 
agencies.  For  correctional  training  of 
delinquent  juveniles  there  are  five  reform 
schools  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Those 
schools  are  on  the  cottage  plan,  with 
groups  of  about  20  pupils  under  a  teacher. 

ADMIRABLE  REFORMATORH  S   IN  ITALY 

In  Italy  the  youthful  delinquents  in- 
creased from  30,108  in  1890  to  30,000 
in  1905,  while  many  man  were  in  moral 
peril.  Children  who  have  entered  an 
anti-social  path  are  gathered  in  the 
Rt/ormatori  institutions  like  the  reform 
schools  of  our  country.  Under  Director 
Doria  these'  institutvons  have  been  trans- 
formed from  prisons  into  schools,  with 
admirable  programmes  and  capable  in- 
structors. The  writer  visited  several  of 
these  schools  in  1 9 1 1 ,  and  saw  with  special 
interest  the  education  in  artistic  industries. 
Ten  of  these  schools  are  public  and  thirty- 
three  arc  private  —  all  under  s'overnment 
control.  Each  pupil  is  examined  by  a 
physician  at  entrance,  and  treatment  is 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  study. 

As  yet  the  laws  for  neglected  children 
have  not  been  developed;  but  vigorous 
associations  are  urging  such  legislation 
and  doing  what  private  charity  can  do 
to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  child  labor  acts  of  1902  and  1907 
prohibit  the  employment  of  young  chil- 
dren in  dangerous  and  unwholesome  trades. 
A  medical  certificate  of  health  and  a 
school  attestation  of  proficiency  must 
be  presented  by  a  child  of  fifteen  who  seeks 
employment.  Under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
ail  night  work  is  forbidden  by  law;  no 
period  of  labor  shall  be  more  than  six 
hours;  the  day  shall  not  extend  beyond 
twelve  hours,  of  which  one  to  two  hours 
must  be  devoted  to  rest.  One  day  of 
rest  in  each  week  is  required. 

I  he  State  has  assumed  control  of  all 
schools,  even  private  schools  being  re* 
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quired  to  meet  national  standards;  and 
the  authorities  are  working  steadily  to 
reduce  illiteracy  by  enforcing  obligatory 
attendance  upon  free  schools. 

In  France,  state  care  began  with  found-  j 
lings    in    the    fourteenth    cennirv.    St.  , 
Vincent  of  Paul  gave  a  powerful  impetus 
to  the  movement  and  was  supported  by 
Louis  XIV.  The  Revolution  called  these 
waifs  "children  of  the  fatherland,"  and,  1 
ever  since,  the  national  obligaticMi  to  the 
helpless  has  been  recognized. 

Three  classes  of  children  are  under  State 
supervision:  ettfants  inmvis,  children  aban- 
doned by  parents;  tnfanis  abatidonnis, 
who  have  been  deserted  by  irresponsible 
or  unfit  parents:  and  orphans.  All  of 
these  are  "assisted  children."  ihere  are  J 
also  children  aided  by  the  communes  in 
the  homes  of  indigent  parents.  In  1889 
the  class  of  children  maltreated  or  abused 
was  distinguished  and  placed  defmitely 
under  the  care  of  public  poor  relief  agencies. 
AU  "assisted  chilidren"  are  under  national 
inspection,  directed  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior.  Expenses  are  divided  be-  ' 
tween  the  general  and  local  administra- 
tions. Private  philanthropy  adds  im- 
mense resources  of  gifts  and  service.  *< 

Wayward  and  vicious  children  are  sent 
to  reform  schools  of  various  types,  of  which 
the  most  famous  is  at  Mettray.  The 
remarkable  school,  Th£q>hile  Roussd,  near 
Paris  is  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
boys  who  cannot  be  manned  in  public 
schools  or  by  parents.  A  law  of  1908 
required  the  supervision  of  girls  given  to 
prostitution;  but  it  seems  thus  far  to 
have  failed,  from  lack  of  institutions  to 
shelter  and  teach  those  arrested. 

Attendance  in  elementary  schools  has 
been  compulsory  since  1877.  * 

The  juvenile  court  methods  have  been 
tried  since  1906  with  encouraging  success 
by  the  Society  of  Patronage  for  Children;  1 
and  in  Paris,  in  191 1,  was  held  the  first  ' 
international  congress  of  people  who  are 
friends  of  the  juvenile  court. 

England  has  tried  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ments in  the  field  of  child  welfare.  Owing 
to  the  early  development  of  factory  in- 
dustry, the  evils  of  unregulated  child 
labor  came  to  light.  The  ideas  of  John 
Howard.  Elizabeth  Fry,  Thomas  Guthrie, 
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the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  other  philan- 
thropists bore  fruit,  after  a  prolonged  and 

painful  struggle  with  npathv  and  avarice. 
Innocent  little  ones  were  removed  from 
the  debasing  associations  of  workhouses 
and  poorhouses;  those  who  were  aban- 
doned, neglected,  maltreated,  were  placed 
under  educational  direction.  A  series 
of  acts  was  passed  from  1802  to  the 
present  day,  which  gave  national  pro- 
tection to  children  and  young  persons 
exploited  for  private  gain  in  mines,  mills, 
and  factorie'>  f'nblic  education  began 
with  reformatory  and  correctional  laws 
and  agencies,  since  1838.  The  idea  of 
punishment  gradually  yielded  to  that  of 
education,  and  now  England  has  its 
superb  Reformatory  Schools  for  the  older 
and  more  callous  youth,  its  industrial 
Schools  for  the  y<Hinger  and  less  difficult 
cases,  and  its  Day  Industrial  and  Truant 
S.liools  to  supplement  the  elementary 
public  schools.  The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870  laid  the  foundation  for 
popular  education.  General  criminality 
is  decreasing.  In  1906  in  England  and 
Scotland  there  were  44  Reformator>' 
Schools  with  5,434  pupils;  133  Industrial 
Schools  with  17,782  pupils;  21  Day  In- 
dustrial Schools  with  3,$ II  pupils;  13 
Truant  Schools  with  3.80$  pupils. 

All  the  most  important  h\\-  relating 
to  children  were  codified  in  the  notable 
"Children's  Act"  of  1908,  which  is  a 
monument  of  progress.  Juvenile  courts 
are  making  headway.  Many  private  asso- 
ciations cooperate  with  the  public  authori- 
ties. Indeed,  many  of  the  schools  are 
owned  and  managed  by  such  associations, 
receive  subsidies  from  the  State,  and  are 
under  national  supervision  and  control. 

OTHER  NATtOMAL  WELPARB  PROGRAMMES 

Belgium  derives  its  civil  law  from  its 
historical     connection     with  France. 

Parental  authoritN'  ma\  be  suspended, 
and  abuse  of  the  weak  may  be  punished. 
Children  under  12  years  may  not  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  unlawful  to  offer  young 
persons  alcoholic  drinks  or  to  lead  them 
into  mendicancy  or  prostitution.  Aban- 
doned and  neglected  children  in  institu- 
tions of  charity  arc  under  legal  protection. 
Elementary  schools  are  free,  supported  at 
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cost  of  the  State,  but  attendance  is  not 
yet  obUgRtory  and  there  are  121,000 

children  out  of  school.  Boys  and  girls 
who  have  made  themselves  liable  to 
punishment  may  be  "placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government"  and  sent  for 
training  to  a  reform  school. 

The  law  of  Norway  (1896)  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  for  it  is  in  some  ways  more 
radical  than  our  juvenile  court  laws.  A 
young  person  under  sixteen  years  who  is 
in  moral  peril  from  neglect  or  vicious 
habits  is  not  tried  in  a  court,  but  a  board 
of  guardians  has  authority  to  place  him 
in  a  good  family,  or  in  a  school  approved 
by  the  king.  A  board  of  guardians  exists 
in  each  commune,  and  consists  of  the  local 
judge,  the  pastor,  and  five  other  persons, 
including  a  doctor  and  one  woman.  The 
township  reform  schools  are  subsidized 
by  the  state  treasury.  Children  who  are 
taught  to  beg  or  steal  or  wander  can  be 
taken  away  from  their  vagabond  parents 
and  trained  to  be  good  citizens. 

Sweden  makes  its  ancient,  general 
children's  institution  the  centre  of  its 
system  of  care  for  foundlings  and  other 
abandoned  children.  Ihe  income  is  de- 
rived from  endowments  and  subsidies,  all 
under  national  direction.  Nurslings  are 
kept  until  they  are  weaned  and  then 
placed  in  families  to  be  reared.  A  law 
of  1902  has  brought  the  care  of  children 
by  foster  parents  under  more  strict  control. 
Neglected  children  in  moral  peril  are 
placed  .under  commissions  which  are  re- 
sponsible  for  the  education  of  children 
up  to  the  sixteenth  year  and  for  their 
supervision  until  they  are  twenty-two 
years  old.  School  attendance  is  oblig- 
atory, even  for  the  blind  and  deaf;  and 
feeble-minded  children  are  sheltered  and 
trained  in  special  institutions  subsidized 
by  the  State. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Constitution  of  1874 
authorized  the  national  legislature  to 
enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  neglected 
children.  A  law  of  1902  granted  an 
allowance  to  cantons  which  may  be  used 
to  help  clothe  and  feed  indigent  school 
children,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
vacation  schools  and  sanitaria  f(^r  pupils. 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 
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The  Swiss  civil  code,  which  goes  into 

effect  thi<?  year,  contains  many  provisions 
for  the  protection  and  care  of  youth;  the 
obligation  of  parents  to  educate  feeble 
children;  the  duty  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians to  interfere  where  parents  neglect 
their  children ;  improved  care  of  illegitimate 
children  and  their  mothers.  The  new 
criminal  code  will  give  still  further  de- 
fense to  maltfeated  children.  The  factory 


laws  contain  provisions  about  night  work 

and  Sunday  rest;  and  supplementary  edu- 
cation of  apprentices;  but  this  lepislation 
needs  to  be  developed  a  great  deal  farther 
than  its  present  stage. 

We  have  now,  under  the  directidn  of 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  a  children's  bureau. 
1  here  should  follow  from  it  a  knowledge  of 
conditions  that  is  now  lacking  and  a  pro- 
gramme for  their  improvement. 
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THOMAS  RILEY  MARSHALL 
ought  to  bring  a  libel  suit 
against  the  camera.  No  liv- 
ing man  was  ever  so  out- 
rageously abused  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Daguerre.  They  and  their  ma- 
chines are  in  a  manifc  t  conspiracy  to 
prove  that  the  State  f  t  I  ndiana  is  governed 
by  a  weazen-faced  manikin  whose  head,  a 
citinless  appurtenance  to  a  pair  of  gigantic 
ears,  is  about  to  slip  down  out  of  si^t 
through  his  collar.  A  camera  can  lie  worse 
than  a  tombstone.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the 
flesh,  has  ears  the  same  in  number  and 
approximately  the  same  in  size  as  those  of 
others  of  the  human  famil> .  He  has  a 
chin  in  the  usual  place.  The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  kodak,  and  the  reader 
may  take  it  on  the  higher  authority  that 
Mr.  Marshall  is  a  man  of  agreeable,  even 
distinguished,  countenance,  erect  of  head, 
keen  of  eye,  and  compelling  in  manner. 
You  would  not  guess  it  from  his  photo- 
graphs, but  he  is  urbane,  from  his  well'CUt 
locks  to  his  small,  well-shod  foot  and  the 
tips  of  his  perfectly  manicured  fingers. 
The  taste  that  selects  his  \\v^  transcends 
all  criticism.  Robert  Chanjbers  and 
other  authorities  on  details  of  the  personal 
proprieties  would  describe  the  Hoosier 
Governor's  clothes  as  "well-built"  and 


himself  as  "well-groomed."  To  silence 

the  slanders  of  the  camera,  it  remains  only 
to  note  the  Fhi  Beta  Kappa  key  (of  un- 
usual weight  and  elegance)  on  his  fob,  the 
ring  on  his  finger,  the  stick  in  the  gloved 

hand,  the  large,  round,  real,  tortoise- 
shell  spectacles  which  ndd  distinction 
while  they  relieve  the  wearied  eye  of  the 

wearer. 

"I  wonder  if  any  argument*  moral  or 
material,  could  persuade  some  photo- 
grapher to  manufacture  a  flatterini'  por- 
trait of  me,"  sighed  Governor  Marshall, 
as  he  ran  his  eye  over  a  tray-ful  of  Wilson 
and  Marshall  badges  thrust  under  his  eye 
on  the  train  traveling  eastward  to  Sea 
Girt  the  other  day.  "1  shouldn't  want 
anybody  to  vote  for  me  under  any  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  my  political  views 
were,  but  I  wouldn't  care  a  hang  how  many 
votes  I  got  on  the  strength  of  some  other 
better-looking  fellow's  photograph." 

Successful  lawyer  and  man  of  the  world; 
chosen  on  his  personal  popularity,  Gover- 
nor of  a  great  state,  over  which  he  has 
presided  with  striking  independence,  and 
vigorous  originality  of  character;  a  man  of 
thought,  yet  alert  to  events;  of  dignity, 
yet  of  spontaneity  and  utter  sincerity,  Mr. 
Marshall  reallv  carries  in  his  face  and 
manner  evidence  of  '  -  lund  of  man  he  is. 
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Indiana  has  given  the  nation  three  Vice 

Presidents  and  five  candidates  for  the  Vice 
Presidency :  Georpe  W.  Julian,  who  ran 
with  John  P.  Hale  on  the  Frde  Soil  ticket 
in  1852;  Schuyler  Colfax,  Grant's  running 
mate  in  1868;  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
Tilden's  companion  in  1876,  and  Cleve- 
land's in  1884:  William  H.  English,  who 
accompanied  Hancock  to  defeat  in  1880; 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Roosevelt's 
companion  in  1904. 

Here  is  a  curious  fact:  Indinnn,  which 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1816,  has 
voted  in  24  Presidential  electk>ns.  in  22 
of  these,  its  vote  has  proven  to  be  the  vote 
of  the  nation.  (True.  Jackson  in  1824  and 
Tilden  in  1^7^  were  not  seated.)  In  both 
of  the  two  remamm^^  cases  local  causes 
deflected  the  state's  judgment:  in  1836  it 
voted  for  a >  favorite  son,  William  Henry 
Harris(m,  four  years  before  the  country  was 
ready  to  en  trust  him  with  the  Presidency; 
and  in  1848  its  interest  in  internal  improve- 
ments, chiefly  canals,  induced  it  to  cast  its 
vote  for  Lewis  Cass. 

But  that  is  a  remarkable  record. 
Twenty-t O  tinges  out  of  twenty-four,  Indi- 
ana has  indexed  the  judgment  of  the  nation. 
In  many  respects  the  1  loosier  State  is  espec- 
ially fitted  to  represent  the  type  and  aver- 
age of  American  sentiment.  Its  soil  was 
the  meeting-place  of  two  streams  of  emi- 
gration, one  from  New  England  and  New 
York,  the  other  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  The  centre  of  population  has 
been  within  its  borders  for  three  decades 
and  will  apparently  rest  there  for  gener- 
ations to  come.  It  is  in  recognition  of  the 
happy  fatality  that  seems  to  attach  to  the 
vote  of  Indiana  that  so  many  of  its  citizens 
have  been  put  in  the  second  place  on 
Presidential  tickets. 

In  point  of  ability  and  force,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall clearly  outranks  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Hendricks,  of  course,  was  a  figure 
of  impressive  size,  long  the  unchallenged 
head  (jf  his  part\  in  the  state  and  long  a 
powerful  factor  in  national  politics.  Jul- 
ian was  an  enthusiast;  Colfax  was  a  com- 
placent partisan  of  shaifnwcd  memory; 
English  a  non-entity:  Fairbanks  an  am- 
bitious citi/.en  of  average  abilit\'  and  a 
generous  hand.  Marshall  is  a  poor  man, 
who  never  thou^t  of  office  till  he  found 
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himself  nominated  for  the  governorship  in 

a  bad  year,  who  won  his  first  campaign 
with  ease,  and  who  in  four  years  of  office 
has  impressed  himself  on  his  state  as  an 
original,  fearless,  and  clear-headed  man  of 
the  type  of  which  statesmen  are  made. 

Indiana's  constitution  problem 

You  can  get  no  better  conception  of  the 
man  than  in  the  chapter  of  his  adminis- 
tration dealing  with  the  Indiana  Consti- 
tution. He  tells  that  stoiy  in  some  such 
manner  as  this: 

"I'he  original  constitution  of  our  state, 
framed  under  the  okJ  oak  at  Corydon,  con- 
tained  no  provision  for  amemlment,  but 
provided  that  ever>'  twelve  years  a  vote 
should  be  taken  as  to  whether  a  conven- 
tion should  be  called,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  should,  if  the  vote  were  favorable, 
provkle  for  such  conventkm;  also,  that  the 
convention  should  have  the  power  to  raise, 
amend,  or  change  the  constitution.  The 
vote,  therefore,  should  have  been  taken  in 
1828^  '40,  and  '52.  However,  the  General 
Assembly  in  1849  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  caused  the  deliberation';  of  the 
convention  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretar>'  of 
State,  and  then  submitted  the  convention's 
document  to  the  people,  who  adopted  it. 
The  new  instrument  went  into  effect  in 
1851. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  conven- 
tion was  not  called  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  old  constitution; 

also,  that  the  new  constitution  was  adopted 
not  onh'  hv  the  convention  but  ultimately 
by  the  people.  If  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
strictly  the  constitution  in  order  to  obtain 
a  new  one,  then  the  constitution  of  18$  i  is 
unconstitutional. 

"The  new  constitution  did  provide  for 
its  own  amendment,  but  sec  iiow  its  pro- 
vision has  actually  worked  —  or  failed  to 
work.  This  is  the  method:  a  proposed 
amendment  must  pass  two  General  As- 
semblies by  a  majOritv  Note  in  eacii  house; 
it  must  then  receive  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  in  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  —  a  majority,  that  is, 
of  the  votes  cast  at  that  election,  not 
mereiN'  of  th(ise  cast  on  the  amendment. 
W  hile  one  amendment  is  pending,  no  other 
may  be  proposed. 
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"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  chances 
of  getting  that  constitution  amended? 
In  earher,  simpler  days  two  amendments 
did  get  through,  at  special  elections,  but 
for  thirty  years  it  has  been  impossible  to 
alter  a  s>  liable.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  or 
anybod\  with  intelh/:;ence  that  a  state  con- 
stitution that  can't  be  altered  is  a  frightful 
handicap.  No  matter  how  conservative 
and  old-fashioned  you  are,  there  are  some 
ideas  which  were  popular  a  generation  ago 
that  simply  won't  work  under  the  con- 
ditions  of  to-day. 

"This  is  the  fix  we  are  in  in  Indiana:  a 
proposed  amendment  has  been  'pending' 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  This  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  When  the  constitu- 
tion of  I  was  framed,  there  was  abroad  a 
good  deal  of  dislike  of  the  courts.  You 
know  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
People  go  about  exclaimmg  that  they  have 
found  something  new  and  making  a  terrible 
fuss  about  it.  You  can  be  sure  that  they 
haven't  discovered  anything  new;  they 
have  just  dug  up  some  old  idea,  once 
familiar  and  long  forgotten.  1  his  present- 
day  suspicion  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  an 
echo  of  a  sentiment  that  swept  over  the 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  so  strong  that  when  the  people  of 
Indiana  came  to  make  their  constitution, 
they  put  into  it  an  enactment  that  any 
person  of  good  moral  character  should  be 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law.  Now,  1 
have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the  free  and 
easy  'constitutional'  lawyer,  who  is  not 
bnrctened  by  any  prejudices  that  acquain- 
tance with  lawmi^t  impart,  but  the  time 
came  when  it  was  a  pretty  common  belief  in 
Indiana  that  our  bar  would  be  the  better  if 
it  did  set  up  a  slightly  higher  standard,  bo 
an  amendment  was  proposed,  went  through 
the  two  houses  of  the  General  Assembly 
twice,  and  was  submitted  to  the  people. 

"  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  vote  on 
it  iullkient  either  to  appnwe  it  or  reject  it. 
Until  that  can  be  done,  no  other  amende 
ment  can  be  proposed.  It  can  never  be 
done.  That  is  the  position  we  are  in. 
The  people  of  Indiana  are  bound  down 
under  a  fundamental  law  which  they  have 
no  means  of  amending  by  so  mudk  as  a 
punctuation  mark. 


"Now.  a  constitution  is  sacred  to  me. 
But  the  rights  of  a  people  are  more  sacred. 
A  constitution  has  got  to  be  a  workable 
thing,  and  when  one  fails  to  wmk  —  why, 
then  it's  time  to  get  another." 

THE  GOVERNOR  TO  THE  RESCUE 

How  were  they  to  get  another.'*  Thomas 
Riley  Marshall  would  give  them  one.  So 
he  thought;  so  he  arranged  to  do.  He 
consulted  men  of  learning  and  wisdom  of 
both  parties  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 
then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  constitution 
for  Indiana.  The  General  Assembly  pas- 
sed it  and  decreed  that  it  be  submitted  to 
the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection. 

"  Are  not  the  people  of  a  state  superior 
tu  a  conbtiiutiun  which  they  themselves 
made,  but  which  has  ceased  to  be  work- 
able? Does  anybody  seriously  assert  that 
a  sovereign  people  are  obliged  to  remain 
bound  hand  and  foot  because  a  document 
which  was  never  intended  to  do  more  than 
guide  them  has  brought  them  to  a  stands 
still?  Cannot  a  constitution,  which  was 
itself  unconstitutionally  adopted,  be  super- 
seded even  though  it  provides  no  con- 
stitutional means  for  doing  so?  Were  the 
people  made  for  the  constitution,  or  the 
constitution  for  the  people?" 

Perhaps  other  Governors  findinf^  the 
constitution  of  their  state  unwori<able 
would  have  written  a  new  one  and  given  it 
to  the  people  to  adopt  in  supersession  of 
the  old.  Perhaps  so.  But  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  is  the  only  Governor  who  has 
done  so.    It  is  a  refreshing  performance. 

One  may  wonder  why  it  would  not  have 
been  better  to  have  called  a  convention  and 
let  it  write  the  new  document.  A  knowl- 
edge of  Indiana  politics  goes  far  to  answer 
that  question.  1  he  state  is  evenly  di- 
vided politically  that  no  party  can  ever 
count  in  advance  on  electing  its  ticket. 
The  most  bitterly  debated  state  issue  has 
been  lor  \  ears  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
tratiic.  Ihey  are  educated  in  Indiana  to 
refinements  which  puzzle  outsklers  and 
leave  us  wondering  at  the  feeling  displayed 
over  what  to  us  seem  mere  differences  of 
method.  For  instance,  for  years  the  fight 
has  raged  between  the  advocates  of 
"county  option"  and  "township  option." 
Of  the  93  counties  70  were  "dry"  three 
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years  ago  under  Republican  rule.   The  have  been  little  chance  of  a  convention 

Democrats  abolished  the  right  of  counties  constructing  a  constitution  for  which  a 

to  bar  the  sale  of  liquor  and  conferred  it  on  majority  could  have  been  secured.  Poli- 

the   townships.    Governor    Marshall   is  tics  is  so  eager  in  Indiana  that  it  would 

among  those  who  believe  that  it  is  only  in  have  been  too  much  to  expect  the  politi- 

the  community  where  the  local  sentiment  cians  to  have  refrained  from  playing  poli- 

is  behind  a  prohibition  law  that  you  can  tics  in  a  convention;  too  much  to  expect 
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enforce  it;  who  declare  that  drinking  was 
as  common  as  ever  in  most  of  the  counties 
called  "dry,"  and  that  the  substitution 
of  the  smaller  unit  has  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  public  sentiment  being  so 
nearly  divided  and  so  excited,  there  would 


that  anything  but  a  sorry  patchwork 
would  have  been  put  together  only  to  be 
rejected  after  all  the  trouble. 

Governor  Marshall's  constitution  was 
non-partisan.  It  avoided  questions  on 
which  the  sentiment  of  the  state  was 
closely  divided.  They  could  be  settled 
later,  when  once  the  way  was  open  for 
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settling  things.  The  necessity  now  was 
to  open  that  way  —  to  get  a  workable 
constitution  under  which  something  could 
be  done. 

.  The  new  document  was  amendable  — 
that  was  the  whole  point  of  it  —  on  reason- 
able terms.  One  significant,  important, 
and  highly  courageous  change  it  proposed 
to  make:  it  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage. 
In  the  state  of  Indiana,  at  the  present 
time,  one  need  not  be  an  American  citizen 
in  order  to  vote.    Any  man  of  full  age 


quires  foreigners  to  be  naturalized  before 
voting;  it  also  requires  them  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Constitution,  in  some  language, 
not  necessarily  English. 

"I'm  as  ready  as  anybody  to  welcome 
the  muscle  and  blood  and  brain  that  by 
immigration  adds  so  much  to  our  country's 
prosperity.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  some  few  slight  inquiries  before  we 
ask  the  newcomers  to  take  the  running  of 
our  government  out  of  our  hands.  A 
judge  admitting  a  bunch  of  them  to  their 
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who  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  year 
and  in  the  state  six  months  and  has  de- 
clared his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen 
is  entitled  to  vote.  Thousands  in  this 
category  do  vote.  Investigating  the  elec- 
tion of  1908,  in  Lake  County  alone.  2.7(X) 
voters  bfing  que%ti<)ned  were  found  to  be 
unnaturalized  foreigners  who  had  come 
through  Ellis  Island  the  year  previous. 
Many  of  the  state  oflTicials  elected  then 
had  had  pluralities  of  less  than  2,700. 
Governor  Marshall's  constitution  re- 


first  papers  one  day  just  before  the  last 
election,  said  to  the  interpreter: 

'"Ask  them  if  they  are  friendly  and  well- 
disposed  toward  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.' 

"■Judge,  Your  Honor.'  expostulated  the 
interpreter,  'I'll  never  be  able  to  get  that 
over.  Ask  'em  something  easy-like  and 
sensible.' 

'"Well,  you  might  just  ask  them  if  they 
want  to  tear  down  the  laws  of  this  country.' 
"The  interpreter  turned  to  his  crowd. 
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and  there  was  an  awful  clatter  and  clash 
of  syllables  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he 
turned  around,  smiling,  and  made  answer, 

'"No,  Judge.  They  say  they  don't 
want  to  tear  'em  down.  They  wants  to 
blow  'em  up!'  " 

That  is  hardly  a  typical  "Tom  Marshall 
story."  It  is  rather  too  funny.  "Tom 
Marshall  stories"  are  seldom  really  funny. 
There  is  a  peculiar  color,  a  peculiar  iinthre 
to  them.  When  you  hear  the  first  half 
dozen  of  them  you  wonder  why  he  thinks 
them  worth  telling;  they  are  just  little 
incidents  that  happened  somewhere,  some- 
thing that  somebody  said,  not  particularly 
interesting,  not  cspwcially  bright.  But  by 
and  by  you  begin  to  expect  them  and  to 
enjoy  them,  and  you  begin  to  see  that  this 
is  this  man's  way  of  thinking  and  of  dealing 
with  life;  he  cherishes  homely  instances,  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  repeat  rather 
commonplace  happenings.  lie  takes  a 
frank  delight  in  them  himself.  1  found 
nothing  more  interesting  in  Mr.  Marshall 
than  his  stor>'-telling  habit  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  stories,  the  preponderance  of 
anecdotes  with  only  the  slightest  flavor 
of  the  most  quiet  kind  of  humor.  At  first 
I  was  disappointed;  1  enjoy  a  good  story. 
After  a  while  1  caught  sight  of  a  certain 
realistic  art,  true,  pertinent,  and  illuminat- 
ing, like  the  exquisite  realism  of  a  great 
French  or  Russian  story-writer. 

The  Marshall  constitution  allows  the 
establishment  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum. "I  don't  believe  in  it,"  said  the 
Governor.  "At  least,  I  don't  believe  we 
need  it  in  Indiana.  But  that's  no  reason 
wh>  the  people  should  be  barred  from  hav- 
ing it  if  they  want  it.  They  can  have  any- 
thing they  want  under  the  constitution  1 
propose.  The  women  suffragists  have 
attacked  it  because  it  does  not  give  the 
vote  to  women.  They  forget  that  under 
it  they  can  get  the  vote  for  women,  while 
under  the  old  they  can't." 

It  appears  for  the  present,  however,  that 
the  advantages  of  the  Marshall  consti- 
tution are  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  gtxxi 
people  of  Indiana.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  enjoined  a  poll  of  the  state  on  the  ques- 
tion of  its  adoption.  The  decree  of  in- 
junction was  a  three  to  two  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Court.   A  petition  for  a  rehear- 


ing, on  grounds  which  the  friends  of  the 
new  constitution  believe  cannot  be  re- 
sisted, has  been  filed. 

Governor  Marshall  has  vigorous  views 
on  the  subject  of  corporations.  He  thinks 
they  can  and  ought  to  be  managed  under 
existing  law;  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  new 
legal  volumes  with  enactments.  He  points 
to  what  he  did  to  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad  of  Indiana,  which  name 


IN  HIS  STUDY  AT  HOME 


described  a  "jerkwater"  line  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Chicago,  which  was  sold  for  six 
millions  and  straightway  mortgaged  for 
forty  millions,  and  otherwise  manipulated 
apparently  according  to  the  practices  of 
enlightened  high  finance.  His  Attorney- 
General  informed  the  Governor  that  there 
were  no  statutes  to  meet  the  case,  but  was 
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instructed  to  go  ahead  and  bring  suit  any- 
how. An  hour  or  two  of  conference  with 
the  financiers  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
persuade  them  to  wiser  courses.  The 
capital  stock  was  paid  in,  the  big  bond 
issue  was  cancelled,  and  a  smaller  one 
authorized,  bonds  to  be  issued  under  iron- 
clad conditions  as  actual  work  of  improv- 
ing the  road  went  on;  officers  of  the  corn- 


law.  I  will  undertake  to  drive  any  unde- 
sirable corporation  out  of  our  state  on  that 
basis.  A  corporation  is  the  creature  of  the 
state,  and  the  state  stands  in  relations  of 
peculiar  responsibility  toward  its  crea- 
tions. What  it  made,  it  can  unmake. 
They  contend  that  a  corporation,  once 
created,  is  a  person,  and  is  endowed  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  person.  1 


AT  THE  NOTIFICATION  EXERCISES 
WITH  GOVERNOR  WILSON  AT  SEA  GIRT,  N.  J.,  ON  AUGUST  7TH 


pany  were  forbidden  to  sell  themselves 
stock  or  bonds  except  in  the  open  market, 
and  not  for  less  than  eighty  cents  on  the 
ddllar,  and  an  ideal  business  enterprise 
was  or^'anized  out  of  what  had  looked 
like  a  wild-cat  scheme. 

"We  don't  need  more  law  to  deal  with 
corporations.  It  will  be  enough  if  we 
apply  the  principles  of  equity  and  common 


won't  go  into  that,  except  to  observe  that 
it  is  not  a  person  in  any  such  sense  as  will 
permit  it  to  marry  another,  or.  under  the 
form  of  a  'gentlemen's  agreement.'  to  enter 
upfin  unlawful  cohabitation  with  another." 

1  he  Governor  is  not  ver\  keen  on  pri- 
maries. It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  a 
man  whose  exjx'rience  is  confined  to  Indi- 
ana politics  should  have  small  sympathy 
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AT  THE  BAT 
IN  A  FRIENDLY  CAME  OF  BASF.BALL 


with  the  new,  direct  methods  for  which  the 
electorate  of  most  of  the  states  are  clamor- 
ing. The  parties  are  so  evenly  divided  in 
the  Hoosier  state  that  a  wish  of  any  appre- 
ciable group  receives  instant  attention. 

The  Democratic  candidate  insists  that 
the  tariff  is  the  issue  on  which  the  cam- 
paign must  be  fought.  "'The  rule  of  the 
pe«)ple,'  which  the  third  term  candidate 
talks  about,  may  be  all  very  well,  but  what 
the  people  want  to-day  is  the  abolition  of 
the  wicked  'protective'  duties  that  bur- 
den every  family,  every  individual.  The 
average  American  dwsn't  care  to  be  offered 
the  comforts  of  religion  when  he  is  hungry. 
When  he  wants  salad,  he  won't  be  put  off 
with  a  promise  of  salvation." 
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In  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  amending 
the  Constitution,  Governor  Marshall's 
administration  has  succeeded  in  putting 
into  effect  a  great  deal  of  progressive 
legislation.  The  state  has  ratified  the 
Income  Tax  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; it  petitioned  Congress  to  submit  an 
amendment  providing  for  direct  election 
of  Senators;  it  passed  corrupt  practices 
and  campaign  publicity  acts.  A  most 
liberal  employers'  liability  act  was  passed, 
abolishing  the  fellow  servant  rule,  and 
the  doctrine  of  assumed  risk.  Further- 
more, child  labor  laws  were  strengthened, 
the  Railroad  (x)mmission  was  empowered 
to  fix  rates,  and  the  Tax  Board  was  given 


IN  A  BORROWED  AUTOMOBILE 
USUALLY  COVERNOR  MARSHALL  RIOFS  IN  THF.  STREET 
CARS  TO  nib  FXtCL'TIVk  OFFICE,  AS   HE    DOES  NOT 
OWN  A  CARRIAGE  OR  CAR 
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enlarged  powers.  Cold  storage  limitations 
were  enacted,  a  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  was  adopted,  sanitary  school- 
houses  and  medical  inspection  of  pupils 
were  provided  for.  Laws  were  passed 
making  the  block  system  of  signals  on 
railroads  obligatory;  a  bureau  for  inspec- 
tion of  mines,  factories,  and  boilers  was 


MRS.  MARSHALL 

W>IO  WORKS  ALMOST  AS  HARDASHI-.R   HUSBAND  FOR 
THE  CAUSE  OF  GOOO  GOVERNMENT 

established;  a  commission  was  formed  to 
advance  agricultural  and  industrial  edu- 
cation; building  and  loan  associations  were 
brought  under  the  banking  department  of 
the  state;  a  system  of  uniform  accounting 
was  established  in  all  state  departments. 

(Columbia  City,  where  Mr.  Marshall 
practised  law  from  his  21st  birthday,  in  the 


Centennial  year,  down  to  the  day  of  his 
inauguration  as  Governor,  is  an  ordinary 
county-seat  without  special  attractiveness 
or  interest,  set  down  on  the  prairie  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Ft.  Wayne.  The  Whit- 
ley County  lawyer's  fame  extended 
through  all  the  counties  round,  however, 
and  he  practised  all  through  northeast 
Indiana.  Till  well  over  forty,  he  lived  a 
bachelor;  then  he  lost  his  heart  to  a  girl  in 
Angola,  where  he  was  arguing  a  case. 
Since  he  married  Miss  Kinsey,  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  couple  have  never  been 
separated  for  twenty-four  hours.  She 
accompanies  him  everywhere;  many  were 
her  adventures  during  the  campaign  in 
which  her  husband  visited  every  county 
in  the  state.  The  companionship  is  not 
merely  romantic,  though  it  is  that;  Mrs. 
Marshall,  it  is  noticeable,  is  a  second  pair 
of  eyes  and  ears  for  the  Governor,  shrewdly 
alert  to  all  that  he  ought  to  see  and  hear. 

The  Marshalls'  home  at  Indianapolis  — 
the  state  provides  no  residence  —  is  a 
modest  cottage  backing  up  against  the 
Benjamin  Harrison  homestead.  It  is  a 
comfortable  sort  of  place,  and  the  occu- 
pants will  leave  it  with  regret. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  remarks  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  perfectly  simple  frankness 
with  which  he  will  tell  his  inmost  thought 
on  any  subject  in  the  world,  "the  Vice- 
Presidency  ought  to  pay  more. 

"The  Vice-Presidency  ought  to  pay 
more.  1  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get 
along  at  Washington.  We  are  very  mod- 
est people.  1  live  in  a  rented  house  and 
walk  or  take  the  street-car  to  my  office 
every  day,  and  don't  need  much.  1 
borrowed  money  to  run  for  Governor  on, 
and  I  have  managed  to  pay  that  nearly  all 
oflF  —  all  but  about  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.  And  now  I've  had  to  arrange 
to  borrow  more  to  pay  my  personal  ex- 
penses with  this  time.  1  would  have 
declined  if  it  wouldn't  have  looked 
peculiar.  If  I  have  to  go  to  Washington 
how  am  1  going  to  save  all  that  out  of  my 
salary?    It  isn't  right." 

It  isn't  right.  The  United  States 
doesn't  deserve  to  get  a  first  rate  man  for 
Vice-President  unless  it  makes  the  office 
"pay  more."  We  shall  be  lucky  to  get  a 
man  like  Marshall. 
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BY 
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ALLEN 


OTpyright,  Sfia.  bjr  F.  A.  Tufijcs 

"little  friend  of  all  the  world" 

"Thouxh  he  was  burned  black  M  anv  native.  .  .  . 
Kim  Wis  white  —  a  poor  white  u(  tne  very  poorest." 


FORBES 


//  it  be  permitted,  lei  me  first  recount  my  achievements,  after  the  manner  of  Hurree  Chunder  Mooker- 
jee,  "  M.  A.,  oj  Calcutta  University" —  otherwise  known  to  the  players  of  the  Great  Game  as  "  R.  1 7." 

Twice  have  I  roamed  over  the  empire  where  Kim  and  his  "Holy  One"  wandered  in  quest  of  the  River 
that  "washes  away  all  taint  and  speckle  of  sin."  I  have  seen  the  "te-rain"  to  Umballa,  the 
Gates  of  Learning  at  Lucknaw,  the  Temple  of  the  Tirthankers  at  Benares,  "the  long,  peaceful  line  of 
the  Himalayas  llusbed  in  morning  gold,"  and  "  that  wonderful  road  that  leads  into  Great  China  itself." 

I  have  heard  the  creaking  well-windlasses  in  the  yellow  afterglow,  "the  gurgling,  grunting  hookahs" 
in  the  still,  sticky  dark,  and  the  boom  of  a  Tibetan  devil-gong.  The  "ash-smeared  fakirs  by  their  brick 
shrines  under  the  trees,"  the  mouse-colored  Brabminee  bull,  the  letter-writer  squatting  in  the  shade, 
the  patient  coolie  pulling  the  punkah,  the  strong-scented  Sansis  whose  touch  is  deep  pollution  — 
all  these  have  I  seen  many  times. 

And.  after  a  search  that  for  a  time  seemed  as  hopeless  as  the  lama's  search  for  the  River  of  the  Arrow, 
I  have  made  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  the  author  of  "  Kim  "  was  born. 

Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  acquire  merit! 


LET  US  concede,  for  the 
sake  of  argument, 
that  I  was  mildly 
,  enthusiastic  about 
"  Kim "  before  ever 
I  went  to  India,  and  that  1 
had  placed  him  in  my  calen- 
dar alongside  Barrie's  "  Senti- 
mental lommy,"  who  was 
canonized  a  dozen  years  ago. 
But  *'  Kim"  was  to  me  then 
merely  a  story  —  the  rattling 
good  story  of  an  Irish 
soldier's  outcast,  who  one  day 
lords  it  as  the  son  of  a  sahib 
overChota  Lai  and  Abdullah, 
and  on  the  next  day  eats  out 
of  the  same  dish  with  the 
fakirs  of  the  Taksali  Gate. 
Incidentally,  of   course,  it 


THE  AMRITZAR  GIRL 
"O  Holy  One.  a  woman  ha*  Riven 
us  in  charily  <u>  that  I  can  come  with 
thee— a  woman  with  a  golden  heart." 


was  to  me  a  most  wonderful 
story  of  the  Government  s 
secret  service  —  "  the  Great 
Game  that  never  ceases,  day 
or  night,  throughout  India." 

That  was  yesterday.  To- 
day "  Kim"  is  to  me  the  best 
guide-book  and  the  most 
faithful  interpreter  that  the 
traveler  may  find  in  India. 
No  other  book  that  I  know 
of  so  clearly  unfolds  that 
wonderful  land  and  its  mys- 
terious customs  —  and  I  am 
not  unfamiliar  with  Murray's 
and  "  I  he  Other  Side  of  the 
Lantern."  The  life  of  India 
as  set  forth  in  "Kim"  is 
the  life  that  the  traveller  sees 
before    him  everywhere 
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MAHBUB  ALI,  THE  HORSE  TRADER 

"the  PEDIGREE  OF  IHh  WHITE  STALLION  IS  FULLY 
ESTABLISHED  " 


throughout  the  empire,  "every  detail 
lighted  from  behind  Uke  twigs  on  tree- 
tops  seen  against  lightning." 

If  all  India  should  be  blotted  out  to- 
morrow by  a  great  tidal  wave  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  should  henceforth  wash 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  all  other  books  about 
India  should  be  obliterated,  that  pic- 
turesque life  could  be  reproduced  in  large 
part  from  "Kim"  alone.  An  artist  fam- 
iliar with  the  costumes  and  the  coloring 
of  the  East  could  turn  its  pages  slowly 
and  bring  back  the  whole  land,  from  the 
Punjab  to  the  sea.  The  one  great  gap 
would  perhaps  be  the  life  of  Benares, 
which  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
story  except  in  an  incidental  way. 

As  1  went  northward  for  a  thousand 
miles  from  Bombay,  paragraphs  and 
sentences  and  phrases  from  "  Kim"  flashed 
by  like  telegraph  poles.  Whenever  the 
train  stopped  alongside  a  station,  there 
on  the  platform  I  saw  "the  station  filled 


with  clamour  and  shoutings,  cries  of  water 
and  sweetmeat  venders,  shouts  of  native 
policemen,  and  shrill  yells  of  women 
gathering  up  their  baskets,  their  families, 
and  their  husbands."  Kim's  friends  were 
all  there  —  the  Amritzar  ccmrtesan,  the 
fat  Hindu  money-lender,  the  well-to-do 
cultivator  with  his  wife  and  baby,  the 
biirly  Sikh  artisan,  the  young  Dogra 
soldier  of  the  l^oodhiana  Sikhs,  and  the 
entire  passenger-list  of  the  te-rain  to  Um- 
balla.  That  northward  journey  was  one 
long  commentary  on  the  book  —  but  the 
book  was  also  a  commentary  on  the  land. 

As  now,  with  closed  eyes,  memory  goes 
racing  back  over  the  highways  of  British 
India  —  north  to  the  Punjab,  east  to  the 
lowlands  of  Bengal,  north  again  to  the 
Himalayan  snows,  and  southeast  to  the 
old  Rangoon  pagoda  —  one  vision  stands 
out  sharp  and  clear  against  a  confused 
background  of  palaces,  temples,  and  hovels. 
It  is  the  vision  of  the  boy  of  India  —  that 
pathetic  silhouette  that  unconsciously 
stands  in  picturesque  ix>se  against  ever>' 
Indian  skyline. 


A  BHISTIE,  OR  WATER-CARRIER 
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Now  Kim,  of  course,  was  not  a  Hindu. 
"Though  he  was  burned  black  as  any 
native;  though  he  spoke  the  vernacular 
by  preference,  and  his  mother-tongue  in  a 
clipped,  uncertain  sing-song;  though  he 
consorted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  small  boys  of  the  bazar,  Kim  was 
white  —  a  poor  white  of  the  very  poorest." 
Yet  the  life  that  Kim  led  was  preeminently 
the  life  of  the  Hindu  boy,  and  so  the  bby- 
hood  of  the  land  was  to  me  a  matter  of 
particular  concern. 

The  boy  of  India  is  not  as  other  boys. 
He  lacks  the  physique  (and  apparently 
the  inclination)  for  athletic  sport,  and  he 


ten,  he  hovers  about  you  in  the  bazars, 
arrayed  in  a  loin-cloth  or  in  a  much-soiled 
nightie,  with  a  dish-cloth  wound  around 
his  uncombed  head,  he  hopefully  awaits 
the  slighest  excuse  for  presenting  a  claim 
for  payment  for  imaginary  services  —  for 
the  Oriental  is  a  gambler  by  instinct  and 
regards  every  European  as  a  possible 
source  of  gain.  But  if  you  will  select  the 
least  tidy  and  the  most  insistent  lad  in 
the  bazar  and  temporarily  engage  him 
as  your  guide  —  though  neither  of  you 
understand  a  word  of  the  other's  language 
—  you  will  discover  virtues  that  the 
hotel-guide  lost  long  ago. 


DAWN  IN  INDIA 
"all  the  well-wheels  within  earshot  were  at  work' 


has  not  the  mischievous  daring  that  leads 
to  impertinence  and  even  to  petty  crime. 
He  is  generally  desperately  poor;  rarely 
can  he  read  or  write;  seldom  does  he  speak 
English;  and  many  think  that  to  speak  the 
truth  is  even  more  difficult  for  him.  Never- 
theless, up  to  a  certain  age  he  is  a  most 
attractive  little  fellow. 

Whether  he  be  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
or  what-not  in  religion,  he  is  prett\'  much 
the  same  boy  wherever  >ou  find  him.  in 
the  Punjab  or  the  Deccan.  If.  aged  two. 
he  sits  astride  his  mother's  hips  naked  as 
he  came  into  the  world,  he  gazes  fearfully 
at  you  with  large  lustrous  eyes.    If.  aged 


As  becomes  a  man  who  travels  with  a 
camera.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  on  foot 
and  in  the  places  where  India  most  loves 
to  congregate.  1  was  in  daily  contact 
with  almost  every  kind  of  Indian  boy, 
from  the  son  of  the  rich  Parsee  to  the 
miniature  imitation  of  a  holy  man,  as 
represented  by  the  little  Saddhus  on  the 
Ganges.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
I  crossed  the  entire  land  of  India  once  and 
more  before  I  found  a  boy  who  impressed 
me  as  having  come  out  of  the  book  to 
show  me  what  Kim  was  really  like. 

It  was  not  astride  the  green-bronze 
cannon  across  from  the  Wonder  House 
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at  Lahore,  but  lounging  lazily  against  a 
pile  of  rubbish  on  the  Ganges,  that  I  first 
saw  Kim  in  the  flesh.  He  was  a  picture 
that  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  an 
artist.  Half-sitting,  half-standing  there 
against  the  stone  and  mortar  of  a  ruined 
temple,  something  out  on  the  sacred  river 
had  caught  his  eye  and  made  him  oblivious 
to  everything  else.  Over  his  head  was 
stretched  a  queer  little  cap  made  from  a 
piece  of  cloth;  this  and  one  solitary  rag 
of  clothing  shone  out  white  in  the  Benares 
sun.  Otherwise,  boy  and  background 
were  of  one  color.  Hugged  to  his  breast 
was  a  crude  stringed  instrument,  and  be- 
side him  was  the  water-jar  that  had  prob- 
ably brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

As  he  turned  his  face  and  caught  sight 
of  the  sahib  and  his  kodak,  his  lithe  body 
instantly  braced  itself  for  a  bound,  like 
that  of  a  startled  deer.  Then  a  half- 
mischievous  smile  parted  his  lips  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  instinctively  in  that  sign 
of  distress  that  is  a  badge  of  Indian 
brotherhood.  It  was  unmistakably  Kim 
—  Kim  as  he  must  have  looked  as  he  stood 
before  the  Amritzar  girl  and  implored  the 
Breaker  of  Hearts  for  "a  little  ticket  to 
L'mballa."  Of  all  the  boys  of  India,  the 
little  chap  there  below  the  Nepalese 
Temple  remains  to-day  the  most  fascinat- 
ing in  memory. 

Within  a  week  I  saw  him  again.  This 
time  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly, 
and  he  was  perhaps  a  year  older  —  about 
the  age  of  Kim  when  he  besought  Mahbub 
to  "let  the  hand  of  friendship  turn  aside 
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the  whip  of  calamity."  Sitting  on  a  step 
like  a  sahib  instead  of  flat  upon  the 
ground,  he  held  a  bag  of  sweetmeats  in 
one  hand  and  clutched  a  cigarette  in  the 
other.  The  cigarette  was  held  between 
the  fingers  in  the  most  approved  sahib 
fashion.  He  had  nothing  on  except  his 
loin-cloth,  and  his  freshly  bathed  body 
shone  like  polished  bronze.  Had  his  hair 
and  features  not  been  unmistakably  Arian, 
his  deep  color  would  have  made  him  an 
Ethiopian  —  but  the  eyes  were  gray-blue. 
The  pose  and  the  serious  look  on  his  face 
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recalled  the  scene  where  Kim  sends  for 
the  bazar  letter-writer  and  dictates  a  long 
letter  to  Mahbub,  ending  with  that  fine 
touch  of  Irish  humor  —  "Send  me  some 
money,  for  1  have  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
writer  who  writes  this." 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Kipling 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  fakirs  of 
the  Taksali  Gate  —  a  disreputable  craft 
of  holy  men  whose  mannerisms  Kim 
imitated  now  and  then.  By  a  coincidence, 
Kim  was  in  the  company  of  one  of  these 
holy  bodies  when  I  saw  him  this  second 
time.  A  few  feet  from  him.  squat  on  a 
piece  of  carpeting,  was  one  of  the  most 


he  misled  the  smooth-faced  Kashmiri 
pundit  by  pursuing  the  Flower  of  Delight 
with  the  feet  of  intoxication,  early  marked 
him  as  a  sleuth  worthy  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  Scotland  Yard.  Mahbub  was 
even  now  rolling  across  the  serai  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gate  of  the  Harpies,  but 
there  was  a  quizzical  smile  on  his  face 
that  seemed  to  say.  "The  pedigree  of  the 
white  stallion  is  fully  established!" 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  at  that  moment 
arrayed  in  the  fantastic  frontier  dress  of 
the  Afghan  hills  was  no  disguise.  I  rec- 
ognized old  Mahbub  a  block  in  the 
distance,  for  a  burly  brown  man  coming 


THE  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  DELHI 
WHERE  "  f..  33  "  ESCAPbU  IN  TH£  CUI&E  OF  A  SADOHU 


picturesque  fakirs  that  I  saw  outside  of 
Benares.  He  was  not  ash-smeared  like 
the  others  and  his  skin  also  was  very  dark. 
The  blackness  of  his  complexion  was 
increased  by  the  mass  of  jet-black  hair 
which  encircled  it  and  fell  over  his  shoul- 
ders, while  his  caste-mark  stood  out  like 
a  semaphore  signal  set  at  "full  stop."  But 
it  was  not  glaring  enough  to  blind  the 
most  casual  observer  to  the  fact  that  a 
genuine  i8-carat  rogue  was  among  those 
present. 

It  was  in  the  city  of  Taj  Mahal  that  . 
ran  into  old  Mahbub  Ali.  the  horse-trader, 
whose  performances  in  Chapter  I,  when 


down  a  sunlit  street  and  waving  a  beard 
that  is  of  a  shade  between  scarlet  and 
orange  is  no  inconspicuous  personage.  I 
saw  this  phenomenon  several  times  in 
India  and.  had  it  not  been  for  "Kim." 
would  have  wondered  what  racial  inter- 
mixture could  produce  so  strange  a  color- 
ing. But  that  phrase  —  "his  beard  dyed 
scarlet  with  lime  (for  he  was  elderly  and 
did  not  wish  his  gray  hairs  to  show)"  — 
explained  the  mystery.  It  is  in  little 
matters  like  this  that  the  book  is  so  helpful 
in  the  interpretation  of  India. 

Hurree  Chunder,  the  Babu,  was  not  so 
easily  located.    There  were  babus  every- 
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where,  of  course,  and  plenty  of  them  with 
college  degrees  —  for  India  has  five  great 
universities.  The  term  "babu"  originally 
meant  Mr.  or  Esq..  but  in  the  usage  of 
to-day  it  is  applied  to  any  native  clerk 
who  writes  English.  It  was  also  no  difli- 
cult  task  to  encounter  a  babu  whose 
bombastic  language  and  self-complacency 
were  like  unto  Hurree  Chunder's.  Nor 
was  it  rare  to  find  one  so  obese  that  he 
waddled  like  a  water-logged  derelict  in  a 
rough  sea.  iMoreover,  the  big  umbrella, 
the  patent-leather  shoes,  and  the  open- 
worked  stockings  were  as  thick  as  leaves 
on  an  autumn  day  —  but  none  of  the 
babuswas  "R.17." 

It  was  not  until  1  had  crossed  over  to 


would  bring  across  my  path  the  wandering 
feet  of  the  old  lama  of  Suchzen,  "still 
burning  with  his  inextinguishable  hope." 
The  astonishment  of  Kim  in  the  first 
chapter  when  the  Red  Lama  shuffled 
round  the  comer  makes  it  clear  that  holy 
men  of  this  persuasion  are  not  common 
to  Central  India.  Moreover,  the  Tibetan 
lamas  are  Buddhist  monks,  and  Buddhism 
is  one  of  India's  dead  religions.  I  have 
seen  a  Buddhist  priest  reverently  paying 
his  devotions  at  the  great  tower  of  Sarnath, 
near  unto  the  Temple  of  the  Tirthankers, 
but  he  was  a  Japanese  who  was  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  five  holy  places  of  Gau- 
tama Buddha,  of  which  Sarnath  is  one. 
1  had  abundant  opportunity  to  see  real 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  TIRTHANKERS 

AT  SARNATH,  NEAR  BENARES;  THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  LAMA  DURING  HIS  SEARCH  FOR  "THE  RIVER 

OF  THE  ARROW  " 


Rangoon  that  I  found  him.  He  was  now 
in  the  guise  of  "a  most  sober  Bengali  from 
Dacca  —  a  master  of  medicine,"  sitting 
behind  bottles  and  testimonials  "telling 
what  things  he  has  done  for  weak-backed 
men  and  slack  women,"  and  for  those 
lamentable  colics  that  overtook  the  sharp)- 
tongued  old  lady's  grandchild. 

Hurree  was  asleep  when  I  first  saw  him. 
with  spectacles  of  green  glass  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  tropical  glare.  From  the 
peaceful  look  on  his  oily  face,  he  may 
have  been  dreaming  of  the  F.  R.  S.  that 
had  come  to  be  the  goal  of  the  Babu's 
ambition. 

It  was  too  much  to  hof>e  that  chance 


Tibetan  lamas  later  —  and  red  lamas  at 
that.  On  the  borderland  of  Bhutia  and 
Nepal,  at  the  back-door  of  Tibet,  you  may 
see  a  lama  attended  by  his  chela  and  the 
begging-bowl.,  making  a  house-to-house 
visitation,  as  regularly  as  you  may  see 
the  milkman.  I  have  been  at  Tibetan 
temples,  with  their  gongs  and  prayer- 
wheels,  and  even  in  the  same  village  with 
the  great  Dalai  Lama  from  Lhassa  —  but 
never  a  sight  of  Kim's  benefactor. 

To  m\'  great  joy,  however,  I  found  a 
photographer  of  Tibetan  people  who 
chanced  to  have  a  photograph  that 
showed  me  just  what  the  lama  of  the 
book  must  have  been  when  he  first  left 
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A  BAZAR  LETTER  WRITER 
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KIM'S  PLAYMATES  WATCHING  A  JUGGLER 
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t.i>^)n4(lkt.  Iff,  by  E.  A  Fotbc* 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING 


THE  SITE  tS  INOtCATtD  BY  DIRECTOR  BURNS  (iN  WHITE)  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOI.,  WHOSE  CATA- 
LOC.UE  says:  "  WHILt  MR.  LOCKWOOl)  KIPLING  HELD  THE  POST  OF  MODELING  I'ROI-hSSOR  IN  BOMBAY. 
HIS  SON  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  THE  WELL  KNOWN  WRITER,  WAS  BORN  IN  A  SMALL  HOUSE  IN  THE  COM- 
POUND IN  WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  NOW  STANDS" 


the  hills  of  his  delight,  in  the  company 
of  the  chela  whose  death  brought  Kim 
into  the  Seeker's  service.  Here  I  found 
also,  by  the  rarest  stroke  of  luck,  "the 
Great  Wheel  with  its  six  spokes,  whose  cen- 
tre is  the  conjoined  I  log.  Snake,  and  Dove 
(Ignorance,  Anger,  and  Lust),  and  whose 
compartments  arc  all  the  heavens  and 
hells,  and  all  the  chances  of  human  life." 

When  the  old  lama  had  made  the  suipris- 
ing  discovery  that  his  beloved  chela  was  the 
son  of  a  sahib  and  had  secretly  resolved  to 


bear  the  cost  of  "one  expensive  education," 
he  was  told  by  the  priest  that  "the  best  edu- 
cation a  boy  can  get  in  India  is,  of  course, 
at  St.  Xavier's  in  Partibus  at  Lucknow." 

When,  therefore,  I  looked  out  the  train 
window  in  the  morning  light  and  saw  the 
word  "Lucknow"  on  the  station  platform, 
it  gave  me  the  thrill  that  comes  from 
seeing  a  name  that  has  been  familiar  for  a 
lifetime.  Here  I  should  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  heroic  men.  and  here  also  1  should 
see  Kim's  "Gates  of  Learning." 


A  REPLIED  BIRTHPLACE  OF  S\R.  KIPLING  IN  BO.MBAY 
THfc  SMALLEST  HOUSE,  JUST  BACK  Ot  THE  "  TICCA-CHARRIt"  1HAT  IS  DRIVING  UP  THE  STREET 
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While  waiting  at  the  station  for  break- 
fast, I  approached  the  English-speaking 
Hindu  who  was  in  charge  of  the  news-stand 
and  asked  for  the  location  of  St.  Xavier's 
in  Partibus. 

His  face  clouded  with  uncertainty,  so  I 
explained: 

"St.  Xavier's  —  a  school  for  sahibs  and 
half-sahibs." 

He  was  not  sure  about  it.  He  called 
two  other  Hindus  and  they  talked  it  over. 
The  only  result  was  the  information  that 
it  was  far  up-town. 

Then  I  asked  the  manager  of  the  station 
restaurant,  who  was  a  white  man,  relatively 
speaking.  He  repeated  the  name  doubt- 
fully but  shed  no  light  on  the  obscurity 
of  the  situation. 


Here  at  the  Residency  we  halted,  be- 
neath the  only  flag  in  the  British  Empire 
that  is  never  hauled  down.  In  the  com- 
pany of  a  survivor  of  that  memorable  siege 
1  wandered  about  the  ruins,  where  English 
roses  and  wistaria  now  clamber  over  the 
rusty  cannon  that  had  thundered  in  the 
hopeless  days.  Then  we  drove  away  to 
the  finest  medical  college  east  of  Suez,  and 
on  to  the  marble  palaces  that  belong  to  the 
garish  days  of  the  old  Kings  of  Oudh. 

My  watch  said  that  1  now  had  three 
hours  in  which  to  see  St.  Xavier's  in 
Partibus,  and  lunch.  I  therefore  stepped 
lightly  into  the  gharry  and  said: 

"St.  Xavier's." 

Nothing  happ>ened.  The  driver  placidly 
awaited  orders. 


THE  PALACE  OF  LIGHTS,  LUCKNOW 

'  THERE  IS  NO  CITY  —  EXCEPT  BOMBAY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ALL  —  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  HER  GARISH  STYLE 

THAN  LUCKNOW  " 


"Oh,  never  mind."  I  said  cheerfully. 
"The  driver  of  the  ticca-gharry  will  know 
where  it  is.  A  cab-driver  is  sure  to  know 
the  location  of  the  best  boys'  school  in 
India." 

After  breakfast  I  started  out  with  a  full 
programme.  Over  the  Charbagh  Bridge, 
which  young  Havelock  (the  son)  had  cap- 
tured with  a  brilliant  dash;  then  up  the 
broad  road  along  which  the  elder  Havelock 
had  led  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  old 
Highland  Brigade;  past  the  Sikandrabagh 
walls  where  the  Sutherland  Scots  had 
annihilated  three  full  regiments  of  sepoys; 
then  on  down  the  highway  of  death  that 
winds  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the 
Baillie  Guard  Gate. 


"St.  Xavier's!"  I  repeated,  in  a  tone 
of  reproof. 

The  Mohammedan  gentleman  who  held 
the  lines  gave  me  the  mystic  sign  which 
denotes  that  the  intellect  is  hopelessly 
bewildered. 

"  Vou  not  knowing  St.  Xavier's?"  I 
asked  incredulously.  "St.  .Xavier's  — 
big  madrissah  —  madrissah  for  sahibs." 

Ah!  the  mystery  was  cleared.  Away 
we  went  up  the  white  and  dusty  road  along 
the  bank  of  the  Gumti.  At  last  he  pulled 
in  his  horses  and  pointed  across  the  half- 
dried  river  to  a  cluster  of  buildings  partly 
concealed  by  beautiful  trees. 

"St.  Xavier's?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  Sahib.  Canning  College  —  fine!" 
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"Canning  College  —  no,  no!"  I  said  in 
reproach.    "  Canning  Qjllege  new  school." 

"  Yes,  Sahib.    New  school  —  very  fine!" 

Then  —  in  words  of  one  s>  liable,  slowly 
and  with  great  emphasis,  I  made  it  clear 
that  1  was  seeking  St.  Xavier's  —  a 
madrtssah  for  the  sons  of  sahibs  —  a 
Catholic  madrissab.  Ah!  Now  he  under- 
stood. We  set  off  merrily  in  another 
direction. 

Half  an  hour  of  confident  driving  and 
we  stopped  again.  1  looked  at  the  sign 
on  the  madrissah  and  saw  "  Reed  Christian 
Q)llege."  I  longed  for  the  native  tongue 
that  I  might  speak  to  the  driver  with  the 
"  blistering,  biting  appropriateness"  of  the 
old  lady  of  Saharunpore. 

We  continued  the  journey  and  came  to 
another  large  building.  1  got  out  and 
walked  across  a  square  to  a  large  tablet. 
Here  I  read  the  name  of  the  bishop  who 
had  laid  the  cornerstone  of  another  mis- 
sion sch(X)l.  It  was  out  of  the  question  for 
this  to  be  St.  Xavier's. 

Then  I  angled  across  the  square  and 
intercepted  a  schoolboy.  He,  at  least, 
would  know  about  St.  Xavier's. 

I  explained  the  whole  story  in  the 
simplest  of  English  and  tipped  him  to  tell 
it  to  my  driver  in  any  or  all  of  the  147 
vernaculars  of  India.  Then  we  again 
changed  direction. 


It  now  became  evident  that  the  trail 
was  getting  warm.  Against  the  sky  shone 
a  large  crucifix  —  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  St.  Xavier's  was  a  Catholic 
school,  for  Father  Victor  had  made  it  clear 
that  Kim  would  be  reared  as  a  Catholic 
if  he  went  there. 

Just  beyond  the  church  was  the  group 
of  school  buildings.  They  answered  to 
that  part  of  the  description  which  refers 
to  "  a  block  of  low  white  buildings." 

But  deep  disappointment  met  me  again. 
Above  the  main  building  was  the  sign  "St. 
Francis'  School."  There  stood  the  boys, 
however  —  sahibs  and  half-sahibs  —  and 
I  decided  that  it  might  perchance  have 
two  names.  To  one  of  them  I  propounded 
the  riddle  that  I  had  been  trying  to  solve 
in  the  hot  sun. 

No,  he  had  never  heard  of  a  school  in 
Lucknow  of  that  name.  If  there  were  one, 
and  especially  a  Catholic  school,  he  thought 
he  should  have  known  it. 

In  other  words,  1  had  reached  the  end 
of  a  blind  trail  and  been  duly  pocketed. 
Since  it  was  now  time  to  return  to  the 


'•  THE  WHEEL  OF  THINGS  " 
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station  —  for  special  trains  do  not  await 
the  convenience  of  a  solitary  traveler — 

1  drove  away. 

I  have  spent  hours  at  the  problem  since. 
One  reading  of  the  author's  description 
makes  the  reader  believe  that  it  fi  u  i  iia  ve 
been  the  fine  old  I. a  Martiniere  C^ollcge 
that  was  meant.  liut  the  description  does 
not  fit  that  institution  better  than  it  tits 
St.  Francis'  School.  Possibly  the  author 
intended  to  be  nusteuling,  lest  the  school 
make  too  much  use  of  the  excellent  ad- 
vertising. The  one  consolinj^  rellection 
that  I  have  is  that  1  have  seen  all  the  big 
schools  of  Lucknow — and  therefore,  have 
seen  Kim's! 

My  In  t  pilgrimage  in  India  was  made 
to  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Kipling.  On  a 
former  visit  1  had  sought  it  in  vain,  meet- 
ing such  experiences  as  befell  me  at  Luck" 
now  while  in  search  for  "the  Gates  of 
Learning."  On  my  return  to  India,  an 
oDicial  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at 
Bombay  had  kindly  secured  the  required 
information.   He  described  the  house  with 


such  minute  accuracy  that  I  knew  it  at 

sight  —  a  small  native  place  on  a  side  street 
near  the  Marine  Lines  Station.  1  had 
visited  it  and  photographed  it  and  departed 
with  content.  Then  I  went  on  pilgrimage 
to  another  part  of  the  city  to  visit  the 
Art  School  where  the  elder  Kipling  had 
been  the  Professor  of  .Mcxleling. 

As  a  double  check  on  accuracy,  I.  asked 
the  Principal  if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Kipling, 
the  writer,  was  born, 

"  I  rnn  show  you  the  place,  but  the  hnu'e 
has  been  torn  down,"  he  said.  Then  he 
took  me  about  a  hundred  yards  from  his 
bungalow  and  pointed  out  the  spot  — 
near  a  low  building  that  dated  from  the 

Kipling  regime 

"  It  was  just  about  here  that  the  cottage 
stood,"  he  said.  And  the  School's  pro- 
spectus and  other  data  corroborate  the 

Principal. 

And  with  the  photographs  of  two 
birthplaces  of  Rudyard  Kipling  in  my  pos- 
session, I  sailed  contentedly  westward 
across  the  Arabian  Sea. 
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THE  railroail  business  is  the 
bi^<;est  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  disbur^es  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
its  1,700,000  employees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1910,  the  largest 
other  industry  in  the  country  was  lumber. 
In  1909  manufacturing  lumber  gave  em- 
ployment to  695,000  men  and  paid  them  in 


waj^'cs  three  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
railnuids  are  alsn  the  largest  consumers 
of  manufactured  products  in  the  country. 
Out  of  the  18  million  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
produced  in  IQ07,  the  railroads  bought 
more  than  one  half;  and  out  of  ever>'  four 
thousand  feel  ot  lumber  cut  in  the  mills 
of  the  country,  the  railroads  consume 
one  thousand  feet. 
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Apart  from  the  railroad  direct  payorolls, 

they  support  indirectly  another  army  of 
men  larger  than  their  own  forces.  In 
1909  the  following  industries  employed 
men  and  paid  wag^  as  shown  below: 


tllK   INDIKll  T  PAYROLL  OF  THE  RAILROADS 


Foundry  and  Machine 
Shops  including  Lo- 
comotive Works 
Lumber  and  Timber 
Iran  and  Sted,  mduding 

rails  

Steam  Kailruad  Cars 
Paint  and  Varnish  .  . 


NO.  Ot  MKM 


240,076 
43,086 


WAGES 


$32  I  .iXM.OOO 
318.739.000 

i6v7)9.ooo 
27, 1  )$.ooo 
8.371,000 

838^000 


lalking  about  what  it  costs  to  live,  I 
have  chosen  the  railroads  as  an  illustration, 
because  their  prosperity  or  the  reverse 
means  the  prosperii\  or  depression  of  the 
whole  countr\  ;  and  because  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  all  material  bought  by  the 
railroads  goes  to  labor  and  the  advance  in 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  this  giant 
industry  may  become  a  menace  for  the 
future  of  the  whole  country.  We  find  it 
the  main  issue  in  every  wage  conference 
between  officers  and  men.  We  find  it  the 
basis  of  every  strike,  every  spasm  of  dis- 
content. We  meet  it  year  by  year  in  our 
coal  bills.  We  struggle  with  it  ever\  lime 
we  have  to  pass  on  bids  and  specilications 
for  new  cars,  new  engines,  or  new  supplies. 
We  tackle  it  again  whenever  we'  come  to 
figure  on  buiUlinp  a  new  line  to  meet  the 
needs  and  dt^niands  of  the  people  in  un- 
developed sections,  awaiting  transporta- 
tion that  development  may  go  forward. 
It  hits  us  hard  again  in  our  tax  bills  and  our 
payments  in  personal  damage  suits. 

We  come  face  to  face  with  it  in  our 
dealings  with  the  bankers  and  investors  of 
the  world.  The  era  of  easy  money  for 
railroad  building,  railroad  improvements, 
railroad  expansion  has  temporarily  passed 
away.  To-day,  we  pay  five  and  one  half 
dollars  in  interest  for  the  same  supply  of 
capital  that,  in  other  days  on  equal  se- 
curity, cost  us  only  four  and  one  half 
dollars.  When  we  consider  that  the 
railroad  business,  m  the  nature  of  things, 
must  always  be  a  tremendous  borrower  of 
capital,  the  importance  and  the  imminence 


of  this  question  of  the  cost  of  capital  be- 
comes apparent. 

I.aU'  in  jul\  ,  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr. 
Atterbury,  General  Manager  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  of  oof  systems,  testified  that,  if 
the  advances  now  demantied  in  wages  had 
been  in  force  last  year,  there  would  have 
been  hardly  a  dollar  of  surplus  left  out  of 
the  surplus  income  of  that  system.  In 


THE  RISING  WAGE  SCALE 

SHOWING  THAT  THK  PAV  OF  RAILROAD  FMI  Lfi'ii  ES 
HAS  INCREASED  FROM  30  TO  50  FfiR  C^NT.  IN  I  WtLVE 
YEARS.  NOTE  THAT  THE  GENERAL  OFFICE  CLERKS 
NOW  RECEIVE  tESS  THAN  THE  TRAINMEN. 

other  words,  the  cost  of  living  and  of  dmng 

business  would  h;u'e  resulted  in  leaving 
hardiv  a  dollar  for  the  future  growth  and 
improvement  needs  of  the  property. 

We  will  take  some  of  the  largest  items 
that  go  into  our  pay  sheet,  not  as  an  argu- 
ment, but  to  show  where  the  money  goes 
and  how  rapidly  the  cost  of  livini!;  to  rail- 
roads has  mcreased.  First,  we  will  take 
the  cost  of  wages.  In  discussing  this  and 
other  matters  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as 
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THE  RISE  IN  RAILROAD  EXPENSES 
I.    THB  IMCUASB  IN  THB  NUMBBR  09  BMNjOVBBS 

discussing  the  merit  of  wage  increases,  but 
only  to  show  that  increase  in  cost  of  every- 
thing in  every  other  business  except  rail- 
roads is  met  by  increasing  their  prices,  while 
railroads  pay  all  advances  in  prices  and 
wages  and  do  their  business  for  the  public 
at  the  same  old  rates.  The  burden  of 
the  cost  oF  living  falls  as  heavily  upon  the 
employees  of  the  road  as  it  falls  upon  the 
roads  themselves.  Some  of  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  have  been  justified 
by  the  tacts;  some  have  not.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with  matters 
that  have  been  ,  settled  or  that  Ml  be 
settled  by  conference  between  officers  and 
men  in  the  railroad  service.  All  that  1 
shall  do  and  say  in  this  connection  is  to  set 
down  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to  the 
effect  and  results  of  these  increases  as  we 
have  measured  them  in  our  income  account 
and  let  them  speak  for  themselves  as  a 
matter  of  information  and  consideration 
of  the  public.  If  they  disclose  condi- 
tions that  call  for  remedies,  undoubtedly 
the  remedies  will  come,  in  one  way  or 
another.  That  is  the  railroad  history  of 
the  future  which  will  be  written  in  due 
course. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Bureau  of 
Railwav  Fconomics  completed  a  detailed 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  etfects  of  the 
increases  in  wages  in  191 1,  which  were  big 
and  widespread.  The  Bureau  used  in  its 


651 

calculations  all  the  roads  more  than  five 

hundred  miles  long  whidl  were  able  to  fur- 
nish comparisons  for  three  ^•ears  past.  The 
study  showed,  first,  that  on  June  30,  191 1, 
there  were  31,037  less  employees  on  the 
railroads  than  on  the  same  day  of  1910. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  wages  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads were  49  Million  976  Thousand  Dol- 
lars more  than  in  1910.  While  the 
employees  were  gaining  this  amount  in 
revenue,  the  net  .revenue  of  the  same 
railroads  decreased  41  Million  [>ollars. 

Let  us  make  this  comparison  clear.  In 
191 1,  it  cost  the  railroad  in  wages  as  much 
money  to  carry  94.7  tons  of  freight  one 
mile  as  it  cost  to  move  loo  tons  the  same 
distance  in  1910.  In  many  instances  that 
could  be  cited,  this  fractional  difference 
measured  the  difference  between  dividends 
earned  and  dividends  not  earned,  between 
a  strong  financial  position  and  a  weak  one, 
between  prosperity  and  depression.  There 
are  few  industries  so  strong  and  doing  busi- 
ness on  such  a  large  margin  between  cost 
and  selling  price  of  their  products  that  they 
could  suffer  this  extra  tax  of  more  than  $ 
per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  without  feeling 

it  very  severelv. 

The  comparison  does  not  stop  at  these 
two  years.  Taking  as  a  standard  the 
amount  of  railroad  labor  that  could  be 

bought  in  iqn  for  ?ioo,  the  actual  cost 
of  that  same  amount  of  labor  in  1910 
and  previous  years  is  indicated  in  these 
figures: 


Cost  in  1911   Iioo.oo 

Cost  in  10 10   95  80 

Cost  in  1909   92-90 

Cost  in  1899   7S>oo 


The  total  wages  paid  by  all  the  railroads 


191f 


Sl,23(UiO0.WO  S438.764J0OO 


a.    THB  GROWTH  OF  THB  PAYHlOLL 
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1911 


533,970,000 


1899 

a 

$5  976.000 


3.    THE  INCREASE   IN  THE  COST  OP  DAMAGES  TO 
GOODS  IN  TRANSn 

in  1911  amounted  to  approximately  1,200 

Million  Dollars.  On  the  wage  scale  of 
1899,  the  same  amount  of  labor  would 
have  cost  900  Million  Dollars.  The  dif- 
ference of  300  Mtllion  Dollars  measures  the 
increase  in  compensation  of  employees  due 
to  wage  increases  alone.  If  railroad  labor 
had  been  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  its 
earnings  in  wages  in  1899.  identically  the 
same  labor  would  have  received  in  191 1  an 
extra  dividend  of  300  Million  Dollars.  It 
is  a  sum  greater  than  the  total  net  divi- 
dends earned  and  paid  b\  all  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  in  1910. 

The  high  increased  dividend  to  labor  has 
been  paid  to  every  class  of  men  employed 
on  the  railroads.  In  the  table  below  are 
figures  showing  the  average  dail\'  wages 
paid  to  a  few  classes.  1  he  figures  for  1899 
and  1909  are  official.  The  191 1  figures  are 
estimates  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railway  Statistics. 

DAILY  WAGES  TO  RAILROAD  MEN 


Enginemen  . 

Firemen  .  . 
Trainmen 

Clerks     .  . 

St.iliiin  Agents 
I  r.iL  kmen 


1911 


4.72 

a. 04 

2  49 

2  2S 

2  2rt 

I    S* ' 


•909 


46 

67 

60 

31 
I  1 

in 


1899 


3  7* 
2.10 

3. 30 
I  73 
I 
I 


The  sociologist  ma\"  observe  uith  some 
interest  that,  while  in  1899  the  general 
office  clerk  enjoyed  a  higher  wage  than 
either  the  fireman  or  the  trainman,  the 
trend  of  events  has  put  these  chi'^'^es 
of  producers  ahead  (^f  him.  Here,  per- 
haps, one  may  find  some  tangible  evi- 
dence to  guess  upon  what  class  the  burden 


of  increased  cost  of  living  falls  the 

heaviest. 

To  sum  up  these  facts  in  a  concrete  wav, 
we  employed  in  1911  about  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  men;  and  we 
paid  them  in  the  form  of  wages  1,200 
.Million  Dollars.  If  t'ue  wage  schedule 
of  i8t)9  had  prevailed  in  191 1,  we  would 
have  been  able  to  hire  the  same  number  of 
men  for  the  same  length  of  time  to  do  the 
same  work  at  a  wage  cost  of  900  Million 
Dollars.  We  paid  300  Million  Dollars 
more  for  labor  than  we  would  have 
paid  for  the  same  labor  on  the  old  schedule 
to  move  the  same  amount  of  traffic. 

The  increased  cost  of  labor  is  an  overhead 
charge  entirely  unproductive,  from  the 
standpoint  of  earnings.  It  is  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  on  six  billion  dollars  of  capital. 
When  one  reflects  that  the  total  inven- 
toried cost  of  all  the  railways  in  1910  was  a 
little  more  than  fourteen  billion  dollars,  the 
full  significance  of  this  statement  maybe 
grasped.  Ihe  increased  wage  schedule 
has  placed  upon  us  an  overhead  charge 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  nearly  half  the  total 
cost  of  the  railways. 

Next  to  labor,  the  biggest  single  item  of 
expense  in  running  a  railroad  is  the  cost  of 
buying  coal.  In  191 1,  fuel  cost  227 
million  dollars.  Out  of  every  hundred 
dollars  earned  in  the  railroad  business, 
$8.05  went  to  pay  the  coal  bills.  In  1899 
coal  was  abnormally  cheap.  Therefore, 
though  I  have  used  1899  in  other  compari- 
sons, it  is  better  in  the  item  of  coal  to  take 
the  next  year,  1900,  when  coal  was  selling 
at  higher  prices,  and  to  be  fair  we  want  for 
comparison  normal  coal  prices.  In  that 
year,  out  of  every  hundred  dollars  earned 


1911 


$2S^7».00O 


I8M1 
$7,116,000 


4.    INCREASE  IN  COMPENSATION  FOR  INJURIES 
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by  the  railroads  I6.09  was  used  up  in  pay- 
ing coal  bills. 

Applying  this  figure  of  $6.09  to  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  roads  in  191 1,  1  find  that,  if 
the  coal  had  been  bought  in  that  year  at 
the  rate  it  cost  in  1900,  the  total  coal  bill 
for  the  year  would  have  been  167  Million 
231  Thousand  Dollars,  or  59  Million  673 
Thousand  Dollars  less  than  it  actually  was. 
This  item  of  nearly  60  Million  Dollars  may. 
therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  complete 
measure  of  the  additional  cost  of  living  to 
the  railroads  for  their  fuel. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  not 
when  we  are  building  new  lines  or  carrying 
on  heavy  reconstruction  work,  but  just  for 
ordinary  maintenance  of  line  and  rolling 
stock,  we  buy  enormous  amounts  of  lum- 
ber, of  steel  rails,  of  angle  bars,  of  ties, 
forgings,  tools,  pipe,  wire,  paint,  and  hun^ 
dreds  of  other  manufactured  commodities. 
Everything  in  this  list  has  increased  in 
price.  The  one  exception  usually  cited  is 
steel  rails,  which  since  the  advance  from 
I17.63  in  1899  to  I28  per  ton  has 
remained  there. 

In  the  item  of  taxes  paid  by  the  railroads 
there  is  much  food  for  thought.  In  1899, 
eveiy  mile  of  railroad  on  an  average  had  to 
earn  and  pay  $247  for  taxes.  In  191 1,  the 
average  tax  for  each  mile  was  $446.  The 
principle  underlying  this  remarkable  ad- 
vance seems  to  be  that,  as  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  Government,  the  states,  and  the 
munici|Mlities  increases,  it  is  good  business 
to  get  as  much  of  the  increased  cost  as 
possible  out  of  the  railroad  corporations. 

There  is  no  fixed  basis  for  the  adjust- 
ments. The  invariable  rule  is  to  adjust 
upward.  In  every  year  since  1896,  the 
average  tax  rate  has  risen.  The  most 
remarkable  advance  in  a  single  year  took 


1011 


1901 


|IM,(NMMKIO 


I50JH4.000 


|.    THB  INCXEASB  IN  TAXES 

place  between  1905  and  1906,  when  taxes 
on  railroads  jumped  15  per  cent.,  or 

$1 1,300,000. 

This  process  of  higher  taxes  is  still  going 
on,  faster  than  ever.  The  aggregate  of 
taxes  paid  rose  between  1899  and  191 1 
from  |6  Million  Dollars  to  about  109 
Million  Dollars.  The  fiscal  year  just 
closed  shows  an  increase  of  6  per  cent, 
or  16,500.000.  I  am  not  debating  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  increase,  but 
simply  setting  down  items  in  our  bill  for 
living  expenses  in  the  railroad  world. 
This  tax  item  is  only  another  63  Million 
Dollars  which  we  have  to  earn  and  pay  if 
we  continue  doing  business. 

Another  item  of  the  same  general  sort  is 
the  item  of  loss  and  damage  claims.  In 
1899,  the  railroads  paid  to  shippers  on  such 
claims  a  total  of  5  Million  976  Thousand 
Dollars.  In  1 911,  it  was  35  Million  978 
Thousand  Dollars,  an  increase  of  46(3  per 
cent.  In  the  same  period  the  actual  move- 
ment of  freight  in  the  country  increased  a 
shade  less  than  80  per  cent.  If  the  same 
proportion  of  gross  earnings  had  been  used 
in  191 1  to  settle  such  claims  as  was  used  in 
1899,  the  total  would  have  been  about  12 


1911 


1889 


191  1 


1899 

O 

177.000.000 


|?27.U(>0.000 
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7.     THE  RISE  IN  THE  CO»T  OF  FUEL 
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Million  800  Thousand  Dollars.  Here  is 
an  excess  charge  of  ahDut  21  Million  Dol- 
lars —  money  thrown  away  so  far  as  our 
profit  and  loss  account  is  concerned. 
There  are  various  causes  for  this,  one  of 
which  is  the  advanced  commercial  value  of 
goods  damaged,  but  this  is  an  additional 
charcje  that  the  railroads  have  had  to  pay 
Irum  their  earnings  just  the  same.  Reck- 
oned on  the  same  basis,  there  was  a  waste 
of  about  1 1  Million  Dollars  in  the  item  of 
personal  injuries  on  the  railroads.  Con- 
sidering the  mans  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  safely  appliances,  on  guarding  crossings, 
on  signal  systems,  and  on  many  other  items 
to  give  greater  safety  to  the  public,  the 
extraordinary  increase  paid  for  personal 
injunes  indicates  that  the  legal  profession 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  efficiency 
than  has  the  railroad  profession. 
Let  us  take  recent  data  and  see  what  is 
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items^  are  as 


gross  and  lost  42  Million  Dollars  in  net! 
The  result  speaks  for  it>e]f.  The  reason 
for  this  I  have  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment already  made.  The 
follows: 

Of  these  specified  items,  as  compared 
with  i8()o,  the  increased  cost  is  something 
over  four  hundred  million  dollars  annuall\'. 
In  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  there  have 
been  small  but  gradual  reductions  in  both 
freight  and  passenger  rates.  These  reduc- 
tions have  not  been  larqc  at  any  one  time; 
but  there  has  been  a  constant  lowering  of 
rates  on  dilferent  articles  as  a  result  of 
rulings  by  Federal  and  state  authorities, 
until  the  shrinkage,  as  compared  with  what 
they  would  have  been  under  the  old  rates, 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  million  dollars.  The  lowering  of  rates 
and  the  increased  cost  of  operations,  there- 
fore, make  an  annual  difference  of  about 


191  il 


250,440^,000  Tont   


r.     HOW  Tlir   RAN  ROADS   HAVF    ISCRF  ASED  THEIR   FREIGHT  SFRVICF    TO  THE  PUBLIC 

WHICH   IHty  HAVE  AtlHIl  VI  I)  BY  INCREASING  THE  TONN^Cfe  CAPACITY  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  CARS,  AND 
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now  happening.  Take  the  past  three  full 
years  a  criterion,  and  see  the  story  they 
tell.  In  1909,  235,000  miles  of  railway 
earned  in  gross  2  Billion  607  Million  Dol- 
lars.  In  if)!!,  244.000  miles  earned  2 
Hillicjn  814  .Million  Dollars.  This  was  a 
healthy  increase  in  tratfic.  When  we 
come  to  look  at  net  earnings  after  taxes,  it 
is  a  different  story.  Out  of  the  total  gross 
earnins^s  in  I0"9.  the  railroads  saved  Ht"? 
.Million  Dollars  in  net.  Out  of  the  207 
.Million  larger  gross  earnings  in  191 1,  they 
saved  only  771  Million  Dollars.  In  the 
meantime.  14,500  miles  of  additional  rail- 
road, which  cost  at  least  Aoo  Million 
Dollars,  had  been  put  in  operation.  In 
other  words,  after  spending  600  Million 
Dollars  more  in  new  plant,  this  industry 
earned  207  Million  Dollars  additional 


five  hundred  and  thirty-five  million  dollars 
in  net  railroad  earnings. 

I  have  before  me  a  compjete  traffic 
analysis  of  the  railroad  business  of  the 

country  for  the  ten  years  from  1900  to 
1910.  From  a  purelv  traffic  movement 
slanupoml,  there  has  been  a  steady  ad- 
vance all  around.  The  amount  of  freight 
traffic  that  moved  on  the  lines  in  1910  as 
aijainst  ir)"o  showed  an  increase  of  4,  per 
cent.;  while  the  frcijiu  re\rnue  increased 
42  per  cent.;  the  passenger  density  was 
66  per  cent,  greater  in  191 1  than  in  1900; 
and  the  passenger  revenue  grew  51  per 
cent.  These  arc  healthy  indications.  They 
show  a  constant  and  steadv  increase  in 
the  amount  of  work  that  is  demanded  of 
the  railroads.  They  fairly  measure  the 
job  that  is  laid  down  for  us  to  do  by  the 
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advance  in  growth  and  expansion  of 
business  in  the  United  States. 

The  demands  of  tliis  service,  however, 
have  grown  more  and  more  exacting  as 
year  has  followed  year.  In  1900,  the 
railroads  of  the  country  had  to  move 
1863  tons  of  freight,  one  mile  for  every 
inhabitant  in  the  country.  In  tqio  the 
people  needed  the  movement  of  277^  tons. 
This  shows  the  traffic  demands  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  railroads  as  public 
carriers  of  freight.  In  the  same  time,  we 
have  had  an  equal  demand  for  passenger 
service.  In  m<x\  the  average  distance 
each  inhabitant  iravelied  by  train  was  211 
miles.  In  1910  it  was  392. 

We  have  met  these  demands,  first,  by 
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2.     AND    IMLIR   PASSENGER  SPRVICF. 

building  more  railroads.  That  alone,  how- 
ever, was  not  nearly  enough  lu  care  lor 
the  service  demanded.  Ten  years  ago, 
for  every  i.ooo  miles  of  track  there  were 
7,of)2  freight  cars,  1 80  passenger  cars,  and 
195  locomotives.  Now  there  are  8,900 
freight  cars,  195  passenger  cars  and  243 
locomotives.  In  the  meantime,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  freight  cars  has  increased 
from  less  than  twcnts-five  tons  to  more 
than^thirty-six ;  the  locomotives  have  more 
than  doubled  in  tractive  power;  and  the 
passenger  cars  have  increased  about  twenty 
per  cent,  in  average  seating  capacity. 

These  are  the  steps  we  have  taken  in 
order  to  handle  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. These  are  the  reasons  why  the  gross 
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revenue  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
have  advanced  steadily  and  without  serious 

interruption;  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
burden  of  increased  wages,  increased  cost 
of  fuel  and  materials.  tncrea<>ed  taxes,  and^ 
Other  items  in  the  rising  cost  of  running  a 
railroad. 

I'P  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  a  constant  saving  in  actual  cost 
of  moving  freight  and  passengers  — 
through  the  constant  advance  in  the  weight 
and  power  of  locomotives,  through  larger 
cars,  and  through  the  resulting  larger 
train  loads  that  have  been  possible.  1  hat 
saving  in  expense  is  reaching  its  limit. 
Advance  in  overhead  charges  from  thb 
time  on,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
mechanical  officers  most  skilled  in  these 
matters  of  transportation  science,  must 
be  met  without  much  further  aid  from  the 
mechanical  ways  and  devices.  We  have 
reached  a  period  when  much  greater  econ- 
omy in  transportati(jn  seems  almost  impos- 
sible, and  if  there  is  to  be  a  much  further 
reduction  in  cost  in  conducting  transporta- 
tion  it  will  have  to  be  through  curtailment 
of  service  to  the  public. 

Although  our  revenue-producing  plant 
has  been  constantly  enlarged,  we  have  also 
been  forced  by  public  demands  to  meet  a 
hundred  other  expenses  that  have  produced 
no  return  in  kind.  Aside  from  the  increase 
in  taxes  enumerated,  more  than  70,000 
miles  of  road  iiavc  been  equipped  with 
block  signals;  hundreds  of  mites  of  track 
lying  in  cities  and  suburbs  have  been 
elevated  at  enormous  expense;  terminals 
and  stations  have  been  built  at  great  cost; 
the  wei^t  of  standard  rails  has  been 
'  increased  from  7$  to  90  pounds  to  the  yard 
to  carry  the  heavier  equipment;  old 
stations  torn  down  and  modern  stations 
literally  by  the  hundreds  have  been  built 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public;  last, 
but  not  least,  we  have  spent  200  Million 
Dollars  to  meet  the  cost  of  regulation  and 
siiper\'ision  of  operations  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  authorities  of  the 
States  which  we  serve.  These  are  purely 
unproductive  expenditures.  They  come 
with  serving  the  public,  and  are  part  of  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  to  live  and  carry  on 
our  busmess.  They  are  overhead  charges 
Upon  our  income  fixed  by  the  Government. 
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Turn  from  the  operating  end  of  the  rail- 
road business  to  the  capital  charge  im- 
posed upon  us  through  no  fault  of  our 

own. 

1  n  1 899,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
the  railroads  of  this  country  raising  capital 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  for  build- 
ing, for  imprf)vement,  at  4  per  cent.  In 
that  year  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  old 
established  systems  like  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the 
Lake  Shore,  sold  at  prices  to  yield  less 
than  ^]  percent,  on  the  investment.  You 
may  lind,  in  the  records,  that  the  New  York 
Central  3I  per  cent,  bonds  were  in  strong 
demand  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  at 
more  than  $1,100  for  every  $1,000  bond. 

To-day  the  same  old  established  bonds 
of  the  New  York  Central  are  worth  in  the 
markets  about  |88o  per  bond.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Pennsylvania  raised  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  improve- 
ments, additions,  and  terminals  at  an 
average  rate  little  over  3^  per  cent.  This 
year,  the  new  capital  of  that  system  cost 
more  than  4I  per  cent.  Where  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  ten  years  ago  could 
obtain  all  the  money  they  needed  for  their 
legitimate  requirements,  to-day  these  same 
railroads  are  stinted  for  capital  and  are 
compelled  to  pay  larger  and  larger  com- 
mission for  meapTf  supplies  of  money  at  a 
rate  1  ^.  to  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate 
of  otlier  years. 

The  burden  of  borrowing  Is  one  of  our 
heaviest  burdens,  because  it  is  perpetual. 
W  e  need  in  this  countr\'  at  least  Sfx)  Mil- 
lion Dollars  a  year  of  new  railroad  capital. 
To  get  it.  under  present  conditions,  we  have 
to  assume  a  charge  of  2>  to  y>  Million 
Dollars  a  >  ear,  although  we  pay  that  addi- 
tional interest  char^-e  t<>  investors  all  over 
the  world.  It  does  not  enable  us  to  carry 
a  single  additional  ton  of  freight,  to  cut 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  from  our  operating 
costs,  or  to  add  a  single  additional  car  to 
our  equipment.  It  is  simpiv,  to  the  rail- 
roads, an  additional  item  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  cost  we  have  to  earn  and  pay 
out  of  our  revenues  year  by  year. 

No  one  has  claimed  that  when  once  a 
railroad  bond  is  sold  it  becomes  an\  thing 
else  but  a  fixed  interest  tax  that  must  be 
collected  from  the  public.  So  long  as 


bankers  and  investors  can  buy  these  bonds 

at  a  high  interest  rate,  they  become  collec- 
tors of  a  high  tax  that  the  public  must  pay. 

If  we  were  building  and  equipping 
6,000  miles  of  new  railroad  a  year,  it 
would  require  240  Million  Dollars.  We 
now  need  300  Million  Dollars  annually 
for  betterments.  The  difference  of  \\ 
per  cent,  between  a  4  per  cent,  rate  and  a 
5^  per  cent,  rate  on  this  borrowing  amounts 
to  more  than  1 1  Million  Dollars  a  year. 
The  average  life  of  a  bond  is  forty  years. 
Therefore,  during  the  next  forty  years,  the 
railroads  will  pay  450  Million  Dollars 
more  in  interest  on  the  money  borrowed 
each  year  than  they  wouM  have  paid  at  the 
4  per  cent.  rate. 

Under  present  conditions  the  only  sane 
argument  for  favoring  government  owner- 
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ship  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  interest  rates 

would  be  an  average  of  2  per  cent,  less 
per  annum.  On  the  present  bonded  debt 
this  would  amount  to  saving  about  200 
Million  Dollars  a  year.  The  service  to 
the  public,  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  freight  rate  — would  be  worse  than 
on  the  railroad  as  now  managed.  While 
government  management  of  our  trans- 
portation system  would  probably  be  un- 
desirable, the  Government  should,  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  do  all  that  it  consis- 
tentls  can  to  aid  the  railroads'  credit  in 
finding  new  money  to  carry  on  imptrove- 
ments  and  new  railroad  building. 

It  is  difficult  to  lav  the  blame  for  this 
condition  upon  any  one  in  particular,  yet 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  instrument  in 
our  future  development  is  being  crippled, 
all  thoughtful  men  must  see.   Perhaps,  in 
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our  railroad  expansion  and  railroad  en- 
thusiasm, we  have  done  some  things  that 
have  accelerated  the  decline  of  American 

railroad  credit,  but  the  best  critics  of  the 
world  acquit  the  American  railroads  of 
any  great  inllalion  m  their  bonded  debt, 
even  though  they  have  at  times  criticised 
expansion  tn  the  stocks  and  junior  se- 
curities. 

These  matters  that  I  have  cited  are  some 
of  the  facts.  I  here  are  other  facts  equally 
important.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  about 
American  railroads.  This  year  we  look 
for  apparently  abundant  crops,  and  to  the 
high-class  railroad  freight  business  that 
will  result  throughout  the  whole  year  from 
this  abundance.  Net  earnings  will  expand 
and  we  shall  have  a  new  lease  of  life. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION  AT  A  STANDSTILL 

1  have  here  set  down  some  causes.  Let 
us  took  at  the  railroad  question  from 
another  viewpoint.  For  thirty  years  past , 
we  have  added  an  average  of  about  six 
thousand  miles  r^f  new  railroad  a  year  to 
the  American  transportation  system.  To 
build  and  equip  these  lines  we  have  drawn 
from  all  the  markets  of  the  world  about 
240  Million  Dollars  a  year  in  new  capital. 
To-dav  those  who  figure  on  the  building  of 
new  lines  have  to  face  two  very  serious 
problems.  The  first  is  the  question 
whether  or  not,  with  the  rising  cost  of 
doing  railroad  business,  new  railroads  can 
be  operated  with  a  profit.  The  second  is 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  the  necessary 
capital.  Under  present  circumstances, 
as  there  is  a  grave  uncertainty  about  the 
answer  to  those  two  searching  questions, 
the  builders  of  railroads  in  the  United 
States  have  slowed  down.  Most  of  us  do 
not  care  to  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  spending  the  money  that  is  now  neces- 
sary to  build  new  lines,  and  then  face 
the  even  greater  question  of  operating 
them  at  a  living  profit. 

Therefore,  under  present  conditions, 
the  average  amount  of  new  railroad  in  this 
country  in  the  next  few  vear-^  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  average  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  No  new  lines  of  importance  are 
being  projected.  The  only  expansion 
going  on  is  a  very  minor  matter,  a  matter 
of  little  extensions  into  rich  sections  of 


important  spurs  and  feeders.  The  builders 
of  the  railroads  must  wait  until  the  prob- 
lems of  to-day  are  settled  before  they  can 

plunge  alieati  anti  give  their  ambitions 
and  their  constructive  plans  free  rem. 

What  that  means  may  best  be  illustrated 
by  a  few  facts.  Suppose  that  the  check  in 
railroad  buikiing  cuts  down  the  average 
\'early  new  mileage  to  2,000  miles.  In 
steel  rails  alone,  this  means  a  decrease  of 
500,000  tons  a  year.  l  o  make  a  Ion  of 
steel  rails,  it  takes  two  tons  oi  iron  ore, 
one  t(jn  of  coke,  and  half  a  ton  of  lime- 
stone. All  that  means  mone\'  to  the 
laborer.  This  item  of  500,000  tons  of 
steel  rails  alone  will  account  for  the  loss  to 
the  railroads  of  about  100,000  car  loads  of 
freight  every  vear  —  enough  to  make  up  a 
train  757  miles  long  —  and  it  cuts  off 
many  freight  crews  to  man  these  trains. 
The  production  of  the  material  and  the 
movement  of  the  freight  employs  an  army 
of  men,  all  drawing  good  wages. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  illustra- 
tion onward,  to  trace  it  througli  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  car  and  engine  building  com- 
panies, through  the  lumber  camps,  the 
paint  factories,  and  the  other  industries 
that  live  largel\  upon  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Once  stated,  it  is  self-evident 
that,  if  the  economic  conditions  of  the  next 
ten  years  make  it  impossible  or  un- 
profitable to  build  this  4.000  miles  of  new 
railroads  that  otherwise  would  be  built, 
labor,  industry,  trade,  and  commerce  alike 
will  (eel  the  effects  of  that  curlailnient. 
You  cannot  wipe  out  160  Million  Dollars' 
worth  of  construction  in  this  or  any  other 
countrv  without  paying  for  that  curtail- 
ment in  nearls  every  branch  of  industry 
in  the  country. 

1  write  as  a  railroad  builder.  The  rail- 
road I  helped  to  plan  and  helped  to  build 
is  tt)-dav  emp!o\  ing  more  than  fifty  thou- 
sand men.  Iheir  families  make  up  an 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
people  who  draw  the  support  and  education 
of  their  children  from  our  pay-rolls.  In 
the  part  of  the  country  where  m\'  work 
has  been  done,  railroads  are  still  needetl. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  are 
less  than  five  thousand  acres  of  land  to 
every  imile  of  railroad,  but  in  the  West 
there  are  more  than    thirteen  thou- 
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sand  acres.  Oklahoma  is  only  half 
supplied  with  railroads.  Arkansas  is 
barcl)  prospected.  Louisiana  is  short  of 
transportation  properly  to  develop  the 
State.  Texas  needs  very  badly  at  least 
10,000  miles  of  new  line.  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  Western 
states  need  a  lar;M'  amount  of  railroad 
buildmg  in  the  ncxi  ten  >  ears.  1  know  that 
these  great  regions  of  the  Southwest  can 
never  anne  into  their  own  until  the)  get 
the  transportation  facilities  they  need.  I 
should  like  to  see  railroad  building  go 
forward.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  large 
way  until  the  future  of  the  railroad  busi- 
ness is  clearer  than  it  is  to^ay. 

This  is  the  result  from  the  standpoint 
of  new  construction  —  namely,  that  it  has 
corne  to  a  temporary  halt  and  must  remain 
stagnant  until  a  solution  is  reached. 

These  things  must  not  happen.  It  is 
unthifjkable  that  the  mass  of  the  American 
people  desires  to  destroy  the  greatest  of  the 
constructive  industries,  the  building  of  new 
railroads.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that 
the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  will  be 
served  by  bringing  about  a  condition  that 
tends  to  injure  the  world-wide  credit  of 
the  American  railroads  to  a  point  of  saying 
that  we  do  not  want  more  railroads  to  ena- 
ble us  to  go  on  upbuilding. 

A  political  K-ader  strong  enough  to 
formulate  a  combination  constructive  and 
regulative  policy  will  evcniualiy  lake  hold 


of  this  most  important  question  and  pro- 
mulgate it.  I  fully  expect  to  see  a  resump- 
tion of  the  building  of  railroads,  establish- 
mg  new  cities,  the  opening  up  of  un- 
titled lands,  and  patient  people  waiting 
for  railroads  to  develop  their  lands,  coaxing 
thousands  of  producers  every  year  into  the 
rich,  new  country  in  which  such  work  will 
be  carried  on.  I'hat  means  that  a  solution 
of  the  present  ditficulty,  which  amounts  to 
a  deadlock,  will  be  found  before  it  comes  to 
the  era  of  a  setback. 

Here  is  need  of  real  constructive  states- 
manship. I  his  is  a  problem  of  pure  states- 
manship. It  is  not  a  matter  of  political  job- 
bery, of  academic  theory,  of  experimental, 
haphazard  procedure.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  can  be  settled  and  laid  aside  hv  polit- 
ical chicanery,  by.  the  exf>ounding  of 
academic  ideas,  by  the  piling  up  of  bureau 
upon  bureau  at  Washington,  and  commis- 
sion upon  commission  throughout  the  land. 

Practicall)  all  the  legislation,  state  and 
Federal,  on  the  matter  of  railroads  in  the 
past  decade,  has  been  restrictive,  prohib- 
itive, regulative.  Some  of  it  has  been 
salutary.  Some  of  it  has  tended  to  be 
destructive.  What  is  needed  nov,-  and 
what  we  must  iiave  if  we  are  to  go  for\Nard 
is  the  direction  of  upbuilding.  We  have 
been  told  in  a  thousand  ways  what  we  must 
not  do  and  dare  not  do.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  future  must  tell  us  what  we  can 
do  and  show  us  the  way  to  do  it. 
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THIRTY-TWO  CENTS  A  POUND  FOR   STEAK   AND  WHY  — TWO  EXPLANATIONS, 
IN  TERMS  OP  THE  INTIMATE  STORY  OF  TWO  FAMOUS  CHARACTERS 

IN  THE  CATTLE  BUSINESS,  MR.  JOHN  CLAY,  OF  CHICAGO, 
AND  COL.  POWER  OF  FARGO,  N.  D. 

BY 

FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


HAT  will  be  seventv-two  cents." 
said  Mr.  Danahy,  handing  my 
parcel  across  the  counter.  "  Will 
that  be  all  to-day?" 

"Seventy -two   cents!"  1 


gasped.  "For  L'findness'  sake,  man,  how 
much  does  that  sicak  weigh?" 


"Two  pounds  and  a  quarter — thirty- 
two  cents  a  pound,"  smiled  Mr.  Danahy. 

I  was  proceeding  to  unburden  my  mind 
on  the  subject  of  rfibbcrs,  the  beef  trust, 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  the  tariff,  when 
a  small  girl  came  into  the  butcher  shop. 

''Mama  wants  ten  cents' worth  of  soup 
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meal,"  she  said.  "She  said  won't  you 
.  please  cut  it  with  the  ham  knife.   It  makes 

it  taste  better." 

Mr.  Dnn.iliv  sharpened  his  knife,  nhlig- 
ingly  trimmed  a  ham  with  it,  and  then 
deftly  carved  and  sawed  off  a  chunk  of 
beef,  which  he  threw  on  the  scales.  1 
glanced  at  the  weifiht.  It  was  two  anu  a 
quarter  pounds  —  the  same  as  my  porter- 
house steak. 

"There  you  are,  little  girl/'  he  said,  as 
he  handed  her  the  package.  She  gave 
him  ten  cents  in  payment. 

"That's  the  answer,"  he  said  as  the 
child  disappeared.  "She  gets  two  pounds 
and  a  quarter  for  ten  cents.  I've  got  to 
sell  those  cuts  for  that  price  or  not  sell 
them  at  all.  I  can't  fjet  porterhouse 
steaks  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  I 
pay  twelve  cents  a  pound  for  an  entire 
carcass  ci  beef.  You  pay  thirty-two 
cents  a  pound  for  about  ]o  per  cent,  of 
it.  but  there  is  .^o  per  cent,  that  1  have  to 
st'll  tor  less  than  it  costs  inc.  I  am  pa\ing 
more  for  everything  than  1  did  five  years 
ago  —  more  rent,  more  wages  to  my 
helpers,  two  delivery  wagons  instead  (jf 
one.  and  more  for  the  heef  that  I  sell.  1 
don't  know  who  is  getting  it  all.  i  know 
I  am  not  making  any  more  above  my 
living  than  1  was  then.  Maybe  it's  the 
beef  trust.  .Maybe  it's  the  farmer.  All 
I  know  is  that  my  perccnta^of  profit  isn't 
as  big  as  it  used  to  be." 

A  day  or  two  later  1  was  in  Chicago, 
where  the  beef  comes  from  —  such  of  it  as 
doesn't  come  from  Omaha  or  Kansas.  City 
or  Hast  Buffalo  or  New  York,  or  any  other 
of  the  dozen  big  packing  house  centres  — 
and  out  at  the  stockyards  I  met  John 
Clay.  They  say  of  John  Clay  that  he 
knows  every  steer  in  the  I  nited  States  by 
its  first  name.  It  is  probably  true  that 
he  knows  every  caltie  shipper  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  all  know 
him.  What  is  more,  he  knows  cattle  — 
beef  cattle- —  from  the  rani'e  to  the  pack- 
in;'  house,  as  well  as  anyone  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Being  a  Scotchman,  John  Clay 
is  a  poet  and  a  canny  business  man.  The 
son  of  a  tenant  farmer  on  the  Scottish 
border  -  he  likt-s  tn  tell  the  storv  nf  his 
father's  skill  in  farming,  which  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  ^^300,000  without  own- 
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ing  a  foot  of  land  —  he  graduated  from 
Edinburgh  University  more  than  forty 

years  ago.  and  came  to  America  to  seek 
the  fortune  which  he  succeeded  in  finding. 

I  le  was  a  cowboy  m  Wyoming,  a  ranch 
manager  in  Texas,  a  ranch  owner  in  Cali- 
fornia; he  saw  the  life  of  the  West  when  it 
was  literall\  the  Wild  West.  lived  it,  and 
was  a  part  of  it.  He  saw  the  shorthorn 
and  the  barbed-wire  fence  displace  the 
Texas  longhom  and  the  free  range;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  cattle  men  to 
see  and  understand  that  the  population 
of  America  was  beginnijiii^.  thirt\'  \ears 
ago,  to  press  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  that  with  increased  demand 
and  diminishing  supply,  beef  was  going  to 
po  up  and  up  to  limits  that  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  set.  So.  from  punching 
cattle  and  raising  cattle,  he  turned,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  selling  cattle 
in  the  stockyards  of  Chicago  and  the 
other  great  centres. 

Last  year  he  sold  ^125,000,000  worth  of 
live-stock  on  commission.  He  owns  a 
dozen  banks  scattered  through  the  cattle* 
gnmng  sections  of  the  West ;  and  he  main- 
tains a  country  seat  in  England,  dose 
to  the  Scottish  border. 

"Fifty  cents  a  head  commission  for 
bringing  the  seller  and  the  buyer  together 
—  that's  what  our  firm  gets  out  of  beef/* 
he  said  when  I  asked  him  why  porter- 
house steak  was  thirty-two  cents  a  pound. 
"  {^ifty  cents  a  head  —  the  commission  has 
been  increased  only  once  in  the  twenty- 
six  years  that  I  have  been  in  this  business. 
How  n^'!  It  a  pound  dm*s  that  figure  out 
on  a  1.400  pound  steer.''  I  know  that  it 
gives  us  a  profit  of  less  than  1  per  cent, 
on  our  year's  business." 

"The  packers,  then?    The  beef  trust?" 

"Ten  million  head  of  cattle  are  con- 
verted into  beef  every  year,  replied  John 
Gay.  "Say  that  they  weigh  1,200 
pounds  apiece  —  a  low  average.  A  cent  a 
pound  profit  f(jr  the  packers  would  mean 
^120,000,000  a  Near.  Not  even  the  yel- 
lowest of  the  yellow  journals  ever  accuse 
the  beef  trust  cf  making  that  much.  It 
isn't  the  packers  that  are  getting  it  —  it's 
the  farmers." 

"The  farm  trust-*"  I  ^^ujipested. 

"They  haven't  tjrganized  it  yet.  When 
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they  do,  beef  will  go  higher.  While  the 
farmer  is  getting  more  for  his  cattle  than 
ever  before,  it  is  partly  because  of  the 
increased  demand  and  shortage  of  supply, 
and  partly  because  it  costs  him  more  to 
produce  a  steer  and  to  get  it  in  condition 
for  market  than  it  used  to.  That  is  the 
real  reason  why  your  steak  cost  you 
thirty-two  cents  a  pound.  There  are  more 
people  eating  steaks  every  year  and  fewer 
people  producing  them.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  food  supply  overtakes 
the  demand.  In  some  respects  it  will 
never  catch  up.  Not  long  ago  1  went  to 
the  comer  butdier  shop  near  my  home  in 
Chicago  for  a  steak.  The  dealer  charged 
me  thirty  cents  a  pound.  I  protested  and 
asked  what  we  were  coming  to  with  prices 
like  that. 

"M  don't  know,  Mr.  Qay/  replied  the 
butcher.   'All  I  know  is,  your  coachman's 

wife  was  in  here  an  hour  ago  and  bought 
the  same  cut  and  paid  the  same  price,' 

IHE  HICH  COST  OP  CHOICE  CUTS 

"That  is  an  illustration  of  a  demand 

which  the  supply  can  never  overtake  —  at 
least  not  until  cattle  breeders  learn  how  to 
produce  an  animal  composed  entirely  of 
choice  cuts.  At  the  present  prices  paid 
by  the  packers  for  beef  on  the  hoof  in  the 
Chicago  stockyards,  from  seven  to  nine 
cents  a  pound,  the  loin  steaks  would  be 
actually  worth  at  wholesale  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  cents,  OKlusive  of  all 
profit,  if  every  one  insisted  upon  having 
them,  and  nobody  would  buy  the  rest  of 
the  carcass, 

"  The  day  of  cheap  beef  has  gone,  partly 
because  of  the  increased  demand  for  choice 
cuts,  partly  because  the  actual  supply  ctf 
cattle  h.is  f  illen  off.  In  1910  there  were 
io,545-^'^*o  ^*^^d  of  cattle  received  at  the 
ten  biggest  cattle  markets  in  the  United 
States.  In  1911,  shipments  to  these 
same  markets  were  only  9.848,000  head. 
In  the  ten  years  from  iqoo  to  1910  the 
human  population  of  the  United  States 
increased  18  per  cent,  while  the  number 
of  head  of  cattle  decreased  1.8  per  cent. 

"I  spend  much  of  niv  time  on  my 
countr\  place  in  England  and  buy  beef 
there  from  Swift  &  Company's  Liverpool 
house.  Although  an  American  house. 
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they  cannot  sell  American  beef  in  England 

in  competition  with  the  beef  from  South 
America.  1  bought  there  last  winter,  at 
wholesale,  loins  of  Argentine  beef  for  ten 
cents  a  pound;  the  wholesale  rate  in  Chica- 
go for  American  beef  of  the  same  quality 
was  more  than  twenty  cents." 

"Who  gets  the  money?"  I  ventured. 

"The  farmer  gets  more  than  anyone 
else,"  said  John  Clay.  "But  he  has  to 
pay  more  than  ever  before  for  everything. 
His  breeding  stock  costs  more.  Pasturage 
is  more  expensive  as  land  values  rise.  Me 
pays  more  for  labor.  Grain  for  fattening 
cattle  for  mark^  costs  him  more  —  an 
increase  which  enriches  the  farmer  who 
raises  corn.  Corn  sold  recently  for  eighty 
cents  a  bushel  nea  ly  a  cent  and  a  half 
a  pound.  If  it  takes  four  pounds  of  com 
to  make  one  pound  of  beef,  how  much 
profit  does  the  farmer  make  when  sells 
his  fattened  stock  for  eight  cents  a  pound? 
The  railroad  charges  him  more  to  take  his 
stock  to  market,  because  the  railroad  has 
to  pay  more  for  its  rolling  stock,  its  raib, 
and  its  labor.  And  although  1  am  paying 
drovers  $8^  a  month  who  used  to  work 
for  S50,  I  don't  charge  any  more  for  selling 
the  cattle.  If  the  farmer  makes  only  one 
cent  a  pound  net  profit  —  from  $10  to 
$15  a  head  —  he  makes  more  than  the 
packers  make  nn  beef. 

"I  he  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  who 
handle  the  beef  have  heavier  expenses 
than  ever  before.  Rents  are  higher,  they 
must  pay  higher  wages,  their  wagons  and 
equipment  cost  them  more.  Perhaps  the 
retailer  makes  too  much  profit,  and  per- 
haps it  is  the  customers  themselves  who 
are  responsible  for  the  profits  the 
retailer  gets.  The  really  serious  elements 
that  enter  into  the  high  cost  of  living 
centre  about  the  retailer. 

"  First  among  these  I  put  the  telephone. 
The  telephone  has  replaced  the  market 
basket  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  our 
people. 

"Out  of  all  the  lull  that  the  consumer 
pays,  the  farmer  gets  the  largest  single 
profit.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that  the 
farmers  of  America  are  buying  automobiles 
faster  than  the  city  people  are  manufacture 
ing  them." 

It  alt  sounded  reasonable  enough.  It 
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was  the  farmer*  then,  who  was  really 
getting  the  profit  from  my  seventy-two- 
cent-port  rrhouse  steak. 

Ihe  trouble  was  to  find  a  farmer  who 
kne\\  wliat  his  profits  were.  Eugene 
Grubb.  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  potato 
grower  in  the  country  and  something  uf  a 
cattle  man  himself,  thought  that  Col.  J.  B. 
I'oNVfr  might  know,  and  Dan  Wallace,  the 
editor  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer,  was  pretty 
sure  that  the  Colonel  could  enlighten  me. 
Then  I  met  Tom  Cooper,  the  North 
Dakota  better  farming  man,  in  Minne- 
apolis, and  he  was  positive  of  it. 

"Sure,  Colonel  Power  can  tell  you  what 
a  steer  costs/'  said  Mr.  Cooper.  "Fm 
going  back  to  Fargo  to-night  —  come  on 
and  go  with  me." 

Colorado,  .Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 
seemed  to  be  unanimous  for  the  Colonel, 
so  early  the  next  morning  1  was  telephon- 
ing from  Fargo  to  the  Helendale  Farm, 
nearly  forty  miles  away. 

"  I  want  to  come  out  and  see  you,  and 
find  out  why  porterhouse  steak  costs  me 
33  cents  a  pound,"  1  told  Colonel  Power. 

THE  COST  OF  RAISING  BEEF 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you  out  on  that," 
was  the  cheering  response.  '*  You  can  get  a 
train  out  of  Fargo  in  twenty  minutes." 

When  I  pot  to  the  farmhouse  Colonel 
Puwer  was  read\  with  facts  and  figures. 
Not  only  has  he  been  raising  beef  cattle 
for  thirty  years,  but  he  has  been  keeping 
track  of  the  cost.  It  is  second  nature  to 
Colonel  Power  to  keep  track  of  figures. 
A  New  Endand  farm  boy  scventN-odd 
years  ago,  he  was  for  thirty  years  a  sur- 
veyor and  railroad  builder  before  he 
settled  down  at  fifty  on  the  Helendale 
Farm.  He  is  nearly  eighty  now — I 
wouldn't  have  guessed  it  within  twenty 
years  if  he  hadn't  told  me  —  and  he  keeps 
his  farm  records  with  the  same  mathe- 
matical accuracy  with  which  he  ran  the 
lint's  for  the  Northern  Pacific,  when  the 
Indian  and  the  buffalo  were  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  North  Dakota. 

''You  noticed  the  fences  as  you  drove 
across  the  prairie?"  he  queried. 

1  nodded. 

"That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are 
paying  thirty-two  cents  a  pound  for 


porterhouse  steak,"  said  Colonel  Power. 

"Another  reason  is  that  the  'cattle  barons* 
of  the  old  da\  s  of  the  free  range  are  going 
out  of  the  cattle  business.  This  is  proved 
by  the  records  of  the  shipments  of  cows 
and  calves  to  the  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
stock}  ards,  where  these  western  cattle  are 
principally  sold.  The  Texas  steer  will 
Sf>on  he  as  extinct  as  the  hufTalo,  because 
there  will  be  no  more  cows  left  on  the 
western  ranges. 

"The  raising  of  beef  cattle  has  already 
become  an  industry  for  the  small  farmer, 
and  the  cattle  ranch  of  the  future  will 
iiave,  instead  uf  tens  of  thousands  of  head 
of  native  stock,  a  few  hundred  head  of 
pure-bred  stock  of  the  beef  varieties. 
But  untir there  are  enough  farmers  raising 
these  small  bunches  of  cattle  every  year 
to  bring  the  supply  up  to  its  former  pro- 
portion to  population,  there  will  be  a  long 
interval  in  which  beef  will  constantly  go 
higher.  It  takes  years  to  rebuild  t!ie 
cattle  industry,  once  the  breeding  stock 
is  sold  off." 

"  Mow  much  does  the  fanner  make  on  a 
steer?"  I  asked. 

"Here  on  the  Helendale  larm  i  am 
breeding  shorthorns  exclusively  —  not 
pure-bred,  but  high-grade  stock  that  is 
almost  equal  to  pure-bred.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  selling  steers  for  beef  before  they 
are  three  years  oUi.  The  xcjungcr,  litrht- 
weight  steers  do  not  bring  enough  to 
justify  selling  them.  1  figure  that  it  costs 
a  little  more  than  $2;  to  produce  a  steer 
weighing  t.ooo  pounds  at  three  rears  old, 
provided  the  pasture  land  is  not  worth 
more  than  Jiij  an  acre.  On  native  un- 
cultivated pasture,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, it  takes  four  acres  to  feed  one 
steer. 

"The  first  year  the  principal  expense 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  cow  —  about 
$8.  The  calf  will  not  require  more  than  $2 
worth  of  feed  through  its  first  winter,  at 
the  rate  of  a  half  a  pound  of  ^-rain  a  dav, 
and  a  little  hay.  In  its  first  season  in 
pasture  it  will  gain  from  200  to  250  pounds 
in  weight,  at  a  cost,  figured  at  6  per  cent, 
on  a  $15  land  value,  of  S^()o  for  rental, 
and  a  labor  cost  of  about  Si .  i  hat  is.  one 
man  will  get  S75  during  the  season  for 
taking  care  of  80  steers.  This  makes  the 
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cost  of  adding  250  pounds  of  beef  to  the 
weight  of  a  steer  about  $4.60,  or  1.8  cents 
per  pound. 

'*The  winter  feeding,  being  principally 
consumed  in  the  growth  of  bone,  costs 
another  $'^.40,  making  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  steer  through  its  second  year  about  $8. 
The  feeding  cost  includes  hay.  at  the  cost 
of  making  it,  which  is  about  $2.50  a  ton 
on  our  farm,  and  grain  at  its  market  value 
at  the  elevator  at  Leonard, 

**The  third  year  the  cost  of  adding 
another  350  pounds  to  the  steer's  weight 
is  the  same  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year  it  weighs  r.ooo  pounds,  or  there- 
abouts, which  has  cost,  including  every- 
thing, a  little  more  than  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound.  After  this,  it  must  be 
fattened.  The  farmer's  real  profit  comes 
in  fattening  the  steer.  Most  of  our  sTrt-rs 
are  sold  to  men  wlio  fatten  them  before 
Sflhng  them  to  the  butcher. 

WHAT  THE  CATTLE-RAISER  MAKES 

"To  find  out  for  myself  exactly  what 
part  of  the  price  of  your  thirty-two  cent 
porterhouse  steak  1  was  getting,  and  who 
else  was  getting  profits  out  of  it,  and  how 
much,  I  made  an  investigation  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  which  may  help 
you  to  judge  whether  )  our  retail  butcher 
was  cheating  you.  On  September  8, 1909, 
I  took  thirty-five  steers  out  of  the  pasture. 
They  were  from  thirty  to  fort\'  months 
old  and  averaged  1,040  pounds  apiece. 
Their  value  on  tiie  farm  at  that  time  1 
estimated  at  four  cents  a  pound,  a  total 
of  $1,456. 

"  I  put  these  steers  in  a  new  pasture  and 
for  thirty  days  fed  them  some  corn  on 
which  they  gained  100  pounds  apiece. 
Then  I  selected  the  fifteen  heaviest, 
(weighing  1,243  pounds  apiece)  and  put 
them  on  fattening  feed.  The  other  twenty 
I  left  in  the  pasture  but  I  continued  to 
feed  them  corn.  At  the  end  of  seventy- 
four  days  from  the  time  I  first  took  these 
steers  out  of  pasture,  they  had  made  an 
average  gain,  the  whole  t hi rts'-fivc  ol  theni, 
of  three  and  six-tenths  pmrnds  apiece  per 
day.  Then  I  shipped  them  to  the  stock- 
yards at  South  St.  Paul. 

"The  weight  of  the  fifteen  fed  steers  on 
our  scales  at  the  farm  at  the  time  of  ship- 


ment averaged  1 ,386  pounds.  The  twenty 
partially  fattened  steers  averaged  1,246 
pounds.  They  had  to  be  driven  seven 
miles  to  the  railroad  and  the  train  on  which 

they  were  shipped  to  the  stock  yards'was 
caught  in  a  blizzard  and  held  up  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  during  which  time  the  cattle 
were  fed  and  watered  but  once,  so  that 
the  shrinkage  in  weight  in  transit,  always 
a  considerable  item,  was  unusually  high, 
averaging  more  than  eight)'  pounds  each. 
At  the  stock  yard  weights  the  twenty  steers 
which  had  not  been  fattened  brought 
five  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  and  the  fifteen 
partially  fattened  sold  for  six  and  a  quarter 
cents.  After  deducting  freight  charges, 
yardage,  commissions,  and  Iced  in  transit 
and  in  the  yards,  amounting  to  about  $  1 40, 
the  net  proceeds  for  this  bunch  were 
52, "574.  They  had  been  valued  at  $i,4s6 
on  September  8th.  The  market  value  of 
the  feed  they  consumed  during  seventy- 
four  days  was  I324.  The  labor  cost  for 
the  same  period  was  about  $1  a  day,  mak- 
ing the  steers  cost  $1,834.  The  net  profit 
from  feeding  was  S520,  earned  in  seventy- 
four  days.  In  other  words  I  made  a  profit 
of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  quarter 
cents  a  pound  on  these  steers  by  feeding, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  profit  I  wf)uld 
have  made  if  I  had  sold  them  in  September 
at  four  cents. 

THE  PACKER  S  SH.ARF. 

"At  the  South  St.  Paul  stockyards  these 
fifteen  fat  steers  were  bought  by  Swift  6t 
Company.  1  did  not  have  to  sell  to  Swift 
Sc  Company  or  to  any  of  the  members  of 
the  so-called  beef  trust.  1  sold  to  them 
because  the\'  were  the  highest  of  a  dozen 
or  more  bidders.  Every  animal  offered 
for  sale  in  the  stockyards  is  sold  on  its 
individual  merit.  An  extra  fine  grain-fed 
steer,  weighing  1,400  pounds,  that  will 
dress  out  (jo  per  cent,  of  marketable  beef, 
from  which  can  be  obtained  a  choice  lot 
of  roasts  and  steaks,  is  always  eagerly  bid 
for  by  the  packing  houses,  by  the  local 
butcher,  and  by  the  buyer  who  is  making 
up  a  car-load  of  that  class  of  cattle  for 
tiie  eastern  market.  The  highest  bidder 
always  takes  it.  The  only  class  of  cattle 
the  packers  have  a  monopoly  on  is  the 
'scrubs'  which  are  fit  only  for  canning. 
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Only  the  large  packing  houses  are  able 
to  utilize  these  poor  grades  of  cattle  at 
all.  They  can  make  them  up  into  HoloL-na 
sausage,  corned  beef  hash,  and  (it her 
delicacies  which  the  small  butcher  is  not 
equipped  to  manufacture. 

"  I  followed  this  bunch  of  fifteen  steers 
through  to  the  retailor  just  To  find  out 
whether  any  one  was  being  robbed,  and  if 
so,  who  was  doing  the  robbing.  This  sale 
was  made  to  Swift  &  Company  on  Nov- 
ember 19,  1909,  One  of  these  steers 
w^cighed  1.313  pounds.  It  cost  the  packer, 
at  $6.25  per  hundred,  S82.  This  steer, 
when  dressed,  produced  in  beef  58  per  cent, 
of  its  live  weight.  There  were  just  760 
pounds  of  marketable  meat  which  the 
packer  got  for  Iii,  S82  —  almost  exactly 
ten  and  three  quarter  cents  per  pound. 
Only  2O  per  cent,  of  this  beef  was  in  ribs 
and  loins — the  latter  being  the  part  from 
which  your  porterhouse  steak  was  cut. 
Another  25  per  cent,  was  in  the  round  and 
rump  and  40  per  cent,  was  in  the  cheap  cuts 
—  the  chuck,  plate,  brisket,  flank,  and 
shanks.  And  for  it  all  Swift  &  Com- 
pany paid  ten  and  three  quarter  cents  a 
pound. 

"On  that  date  Swift  &  Company  were 
selling  dressed  beef,  entire  carcasses,  at 
nine  cents  a  pound.  At  that  rate  the  beef 
from  this  steer,  for  which  they  paid  $82, 
would  have  brought  them  $68.40.  1  did 
not  discover  any  traces  of  robbery  there, 
nor  even  when  I  found  that  in  selling  it  in 
the  commercial  cuts,  they  could  still  get, 
at  the  prices  which  ruled  f)n  that  da\ ,  only 
^73.52  for  the  beef  they  had  paid  ^2  for. 

TKB  retailer's  FAIR  PROFIT 

''Then  I  went  to  the  retail  batcher.  I 

got  him  to  cut  up  the  carcass  inlo  the 
different  classes  of  beef.  Figuring  each  of 
these  classes  at  the  highest  obtainable 
retail  price,  I  found  the  retailer  was 
getting  a  fraction  more  than  twelve  cents 
a  pound  for  the  whole  carcass.  He  was 
getting  from  twentv-fivc  to  thirty  cents 
a  pound  for  the  26  per  cent,  in  the  loin 
and  ribs;  the  round  and  rump  brought  him 
from  fifteen  to  t\^  nr  cents  a  pound,  but 
the  40  per  cent,  of  the  carcass  included  in 
tlie  cheap  cuts,  he  had  to  sell  at  from  three 
to  ten  cents  a  pound,  or  not  sell  it  at  all. 


At  the  prices  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
the  retailer  could  get  $91.50  for  the  steer 
that  1  had  sold  for  $82  and  that  Swift  & 
Company  had  then  sold  to  the  retailer  for 
J68.40.  The  retailer's  profit  figured  out 
very  close  to  35  per  cent,  gross  on  sales  if 
he  bou^t  an  entire  carcass,  and  round 
20  per  cent,  if  he  bought  the  commer- 
cial cuts. 

"On  the  face  of  these  figures  Swift  & 
Company  lost  money  on  every  one  of  those 
fifteen  steers  they  bought  from  me  at  fSl 
a  head.  But  though  S\\  ift  Company  are 
not  philanthropists  and  though  the\  do  not 
lose  any  money  in  their  business,  i  satis- 
fied myself  that  the  13I  per  cent,  profit 
on  their  capital  stock  ot  f6o,ooo,ooo  which 
they  made  that  year  was  not  made  from 
selling  beef.  Where  they  made  their 
profits  on  a  steer,  1  discovered,  was  in  the 
by-products  —  the  hide»  the  various  animal 
oils  that  are  extracted  from  the  fats  and 
offal,  oleomargarine,  stearin,  Tallow,  soap, 
fertilizers,  medical  extracts,  d>e  stuffs, 
buttons,  glue,  bone  charcoal — the  hundreds 
of  by-products  which  the  big  packing 
houses  are  compdled  to  utilize  to  make 
profits  from  their  business.  And  the  big 
packers  can  utilize  for  canning  the  cheap 
cuts  and  the  poor  stock  which  the  city 
butcher  can  hardly  sell  over  his  counter* 
Besides,  a  good  share  of  the  packer's  pro* 
<]ts  are  made  on  hogs  and  sheep." 

THE  DEMAND  AHEAD  OF  THE  SUPPLY 

"  Well,  if  you  are  not  making  too  much. 

and  the  packer  is  losing  money,  and  the 
retailer  is  only  making  a  fair  profit,  why  am 
1  paying  thirty-two  cents  a  pound  for  the 
porterhcuse  steak  that  cost  me  only  twenty 
cents  ten  years  ago?"    I  insisted. 

"It  all  comes  hack,"  replieti  Colonel 
Power,  "to  the  one  law  that  Con^-ress  has 
so  far  been  unable  to  repeal  —  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  are  not  as 
many  cattle  as  there  were  and  there  are 
more  people  dcmantiing  beef.  And  long 
before  there  are  enough  cattle  being  raised 
to  supply  the  demand  for  beef  there  will 
be  millions  more  people  in  the  cities  de- 
manding beef:  You  will  probably  not 
live  long  enough  to  buy  porterhouse  steaks 
aczain  for  less  than  thirty-two  cents  a 
pound." 
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THE  LARGER  HOUSEKEEPING 

THE  WIDENING  RANGE  OF  WOMEN'S   ACTIVITIES  AS   HXFMPLIFIED  !N  BOSTON - 
SWEfcPiNG  OUT  T^fK  CITY's  INSANITARY  SPOTS,  RHNOVATING   BAKhKlF.S  AND 
SWEATSHOPS,  ANU  PRUILCIING  THE  PUBLIC'S  INTEREST  IN  MOTHERHOOD 

BY  ' 

MABEL  POTTER  DAGGETT 


THE  housekeeper  is  abroad  in 
her  city.  There  isn't  so  much 
to  do  at  home  as  once  there 
was.  The  spinning  wheel  had 
long  been  silent,  the  sewing 
machine  was  beginning  to  gather  dust, 
the  architects  were  drawing  kitchenettes 
in  their  blue-print  plans,  when,  in  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  more 
well-to-do  women  of  Boston  arose  in  their 
drawing  rooms  and,  with  skirts  gathered 
in  one  hand  stepped  firmly  over  their 
thresholds  to  find  new  duties. 

The  streets  were  filled  with  working- 
people  on  whom  they  looked  with  awakened 
interest.  For  science  had  recently  con- 
firmed our  democracy  b\'  the  revelation 
tiiai,  when  Boston  had  i  ,200  deaths  a  year 
from  tuberculosis  and  t,6oo  cases  of 
typhoid,  the  Rack  Bay  would  have  to 
have  some  of  them.  Beacon  Street  and 
C.ommonwealth  Avenue  might  no  longer 
live  to  themselves  alone.  Through  this 
moving  throng  they  were  close  linked  to 
all  the  "ends"  of  Boston.  Here  were  the 
tailors  who  fashioned  the  suits  for  the 
most  exclusive  Colonial  Dame.  Here  were 
the  seamstresses  who  sewed  her  lingerie. 
Here  were  the  bakers  who  baked  her  bread. 

The  housewifely  mind  paused  to  ponder. 
Mary,  the  cook,  who  used  to  hake  the 
bread  in  the  kitchen,  had  to  be  carefully 
watched  to  see  that  she  always  wore  a 
clean  apron  and  washed  her  hands.  Did 
the  Superfine  Baking  Company  wash  its 
hands? 

The  committee  a  few  years  ago  sent 
nut  to  see,  and  came  back  with  a  shocked 
^te  in  their  report:  "My  dears,  my 


dears,"  they  said,  "there  are  flies  in  the 
molasses  and  rats  in  the  flour  and  there 
are  weary,  perspiring  men  who  drop  on 
the  very  moulding  lx>ards  to  sleep." 

So  the  Consumers'  League  went  to  the 
legislature  to  ask  for  a  law  that  should 
forbid  the  Superfme  and  other  bakeries 
to  make  bread  in  a  cellar  and  that  should 
require  medical  inspection  for  employees 
as  a  guarantee  against  disease  mixed  in 
the  dough.  It  is  a  woman's  notion  that 
has  not  yet  been  dignified  by  legal  enact- 
ment. 

But  lacking  a  law,  feminine  ingen- 
uity is  using  a  "white  list."    It  directs 

a  discriminating  purchaser  to  about  twenty 
bakeries  in  Bfjston  that  have  been  in- 
vestigated aiul  found  clean  enough  to  meet 
the  housewifely  standard.  There  is  like- 
wise an  "approved  list"  of  fifty-six  tailor 
shops  that  are  light  enough  and  airy 
enougii  so  that  the  workers  are  not  liable  to 
disease.  And  once  a  niunlh  in  two  of  the 
leading  newspapers  there  is  published  the 
"Shopping  Guide"  to  such  department 
stores ^S  are  ^ellifTg  "white  label"  lini-erie 
of  sanitary  manufacture  to  insure  that  \t 
is  not  a  menace  alike  to  those  who  make  it 
and  to  those  who  wear  it. 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  season  when  the 
feminine  mind  turns  energetically  to 
thoughts  of  spring  cleaning,  the  woman 
who  cares  looked  across  Boston  Common 
with  a  friendly  nod  to  Every  woman: 
"Come."  she  said,  "let  us  jdin  hands 
in  a  Woman's  Municipal  League."  A 
platform  of  wide  welcome  was  arranged 
to  include  alike  Gentile  and  Jew,  Syrian 
and  Greek  and  Italian.  This  ideal  was 
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being  explained  at  a  parlor  meeting  in  one 

of  the  ends  of  Boston.  The  wife  of 
Guiseppe  Rnci^alupo,  a  prosperous  Italian 
contractor,  was  present  in  the  front  row. 
Complacently  stroking  her  velvet  dress, 
she  looked  up  in  a  sudden  glow  of  com- 
prehension: "Why,  after  all,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "we're  all  of  us  just  foreigners 
together,  aren 't  we?  For,  really,  one  never 
sees  any  red  Indian  natives  about." 

Madame  Back  Bay,  in  the  chair,  caught 
her  breath.  Then  she  smiled  bravely 
back,  "foreigners  together,"  with  the  wife 
of  Guiseppe  Bacigaiupo.  And  the  Italian 
woman  went  out  to  bring  one  hundred  of 
her  neighbors  into  the  League  that  now 
has  a  membership  list  of  nearly  two 
thousand. 

I  hese  are  a  Council  of  City  Mothers  of 
which  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker  is  president.  It 

is  true  that  they  are  without  the  power  of 
political  action.  But  they  have  woman's 
influence  organized  to  work  for  what  they 
want.  W  ithin  the  League  have  been  set  up 
departments  corresponding  to  every  phase 
of  the  city's  activities  that  affect  the  home. 
The  ofTlce  headquarters,  at  yq  Chandler 
Street,  serves  as  the  clearing  house  through 
which  the  Boston  housewives'  complaints 
or  suggestions  reach  the  Qty  Hall.  The 
officers  of  the  League  are  working  in  cor- 
dial cooperation  with  the  city  oOiccrs 

The  Department  of  Streets  and  Alleys 
first  awakened  Boston  to  the  League's 
existence.  They  started  a  city  cleaning 
crusade  that  swept  from  Jamaica  Plain  to 
East  Boston,  and  from  the  (  Jiaries  River 
Bank  to  South  Bay.  Committees  were 
sent  out  to  hang  in  Boston  kitchens  a 
neatly  printed  "Notice  to  Housekeepers," 
*hat  cited  city  ordinances  for  the  disposal 
of  refuse  and  the  penalty  for  throwing  it 
into  the  street.  I  hey  pasted  the  alleys 
with  stickers  that  said»  "Help  keep  the 
city  clean!"  They  put  advertising  plac- 
ards in  the  street  cars  that  read:  "Warn- 
ing! 'I'he  Health  I  aws  demand  that  )'our 
premises  shall  be  kept  free  from  rubbish. 
Dirty  air  is  death!  Yoa  have  no  more 
right  to  poison  the  air  that  your  neighbor 
breathes  than  the  water  he  drinks!" 
Then  the>'  held  meetings  in  every  section 
of  the  city  to  urge  that  every  housewife 
see  how  it  was  with  her  own  back  yard. 
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"  What  Is  all'thisfuss  about?"  demanded 

a  Commonwealth  Avenue  matron.  "I'm 
sure  1  haven't  looked  into  my  back  yard 
in  thirty  years." 

"Your  neighbors  have!"  was  the  sig- 
nificant retort  in  a  Beacon  Street  drawing 
room  that  sent  her  home  for  a  private 
domestic  survey.  She  found  out  the 
truth  of  what  Genevieve  Johnson,  a  little 
colored  girl  at  a  South  Boston  school,  said 
in  an  essay  on  "Clean  Back  Yards": 
"Some  of  us  live  in  hcjuses  that  are  like 
paper  dolls  with  all  fronts  and  no  backs." 

WOMEN  SANITARY  INSPECTORS 

Boston  was  set  in  order.  Then  the 

League  employed  a  salaried  inspector  to 
keep  it  so.  She  is  a  Wellesley  College 
graduate.  Miss  Mabel  Frost,  and  she 
daily  patrols  the  streets  and  the  alle>'s, 
especially  the  alleys.  A  garbage  can 
uncovered  or  an  alley  littered  with  debris, 
brings  from  her  a  prompt  nDtification  to 
the  householder  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
city  oidinances.  If  anybody  doubts  the 
authority  of  this  fashionably  attired 
feminine  person  to  speak  her  mind  about 
garbage,  she  has  only  to  flash  the  neat 
little  nickel  badge  that  is  concealed  beneaili 
her  coat  lapel,  and  he  realizes  that  what 
she  says  will  go  with  the  law.  Not  only 
private  householders  arc  thus  regulated, 
some  of  the  leading  Iremont  Street  store 
keepers  have  come  out  into  their  alleys  with 
shovels  and  hoes  when  she  called.  The 
North  Station  tidied  up  when  she  pointed 
out  the  debris  that  littered  the  pavement 
before  it.  The  city  increased  its  collec- 
tions of  refuse  to  three  times  a  week  and 
placed  two  hundred  of  the  red  metal 
"rubbish"  boxes  through  the  business 
district  when  the  League  laid  her  report 
of  these  needs  before  the  Board  of  Health. 

Then  the  officers  of  the  City  Park 
Department,  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
trees  in  some  of  the  children's  playgrounds 
had  bt't-n  planted,  as  it  were,  "man 
fashion,  with  the  shade  falling  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  instead  of  on  the  children, 
politely  planted  the  trees  rii^ht  side  about. 
And  when  they  were  told  that  the  Prince 
Street  playground,  which  the\'  had  sur- 
faced with  refuse  from  a  nearby  factory 
SO  that  the  children  came  home  as  black  as 
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little  coal  heavers,  wasn't  helping  the 
mothers  of  the  neighborhood  much,  ihiv 
paved  it  neatK  with  brick  and  siirnjundod 
it  with  a  colonnade  lopped  with  boxes 
that  are  filled  with  flowers  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  with  little  Christmas  trees 
in  the  winter.  Next,  the  attention  of  the 
city  officials  was  directed  to  the  Fenway 
Dump,  where  employees  of  one  city  de- 
partment busily  deposited  refuse  to  be 
blown  across  the  wa\-,  so  that  the  laborers 
from  another  department  found  continu- 
ous employment  in  picking  it  up.  Did  that 
seem  like  effectual  municipal  housekeeping, 
the  women  wanted  to  know.  And  the 
Boston  City  Council,  after  thinking  it 
over,  recently  made  a  new  contract  for 
the  disposal  of  waste,  that  abolishes  in- 
land dumps. 

The  League's  Department  of  Housing 
sent  a  second  inspector,  Miss  M.  F.  Clarke, 
to  the  tenements  where,  da\'  by  day,  she 
patiently  interprets  American  civilization 
to  the  ignorant  housekeepers  who  do  not 
understand:  for  example,  why  they  must 
not  throw  their  ashes  into  the  hopper  that 
connects  with  the  drain.  1  hey  are  usually 
quick  to  respond  with  "Scu/ee!  Scuzee!" 
It  is  harder  to  make  than  understand  that 
dirt  is  dangerous.  But  by  pointing  to 
the  little  white  hearses  that  are  always 
going  up  and  down  their  treet,  the 
*'Clean  Lady"  at  length  makes  them 
comprehend  a  connection  between  dirt 
and  death  that  sends  them  to  their  knees, 
scrubhini^  brush  in  hand.  The  landlord 
is  more  diflicult  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Murphy 
in  the  West  End  was  compelled  lu  cut  a 
window  in  a  dark  room,  to  whitewash  the 
dirty  walls,  to  put  in  a  new  sink,  and  to 
repair  a  dangerous  stairway.  When  he 
had  hnished  his  .labors,  he  announced; 
"I've  lived  in  the  West  End  twenty-five 
years,  an'  it's  only  lately  these  wimmin 
been  nosin'  'roun'.  Now  a  man  inspector 
just  puts  his  head  in  the  door  an'  savs, 
'Board  uv  Health,'  an'  goes  out  again. 
But  these  wimmin,  they  know  too  much 
an'  they  ^ee  too  much.  No,  sir,  1  don't 
believe  in  the  idea  uv  wimmin  in- 
spectors." 

The  League  does.  The  woman  inspector 
is  one  of  its  "demonstrations/'  It  hopes 
that  some  time  the  city  fathers  will  take 


her  on  their  own  pay  roll.  For  the  present 
the  city  fathers  only  lend  her  the  little 
nickel  had,i;e  ui  tlie  real  man  inspector, 
while  the  city  mothers  lind  her  salary. 
And  as  fast  as  the  treasury  permits,  the 
League  adds  another  inspector  to  its  staff. 
The  Market  Department  inspector.  Miss 
1  herese  Norton,  is  a  Radclitfe  College 
graduate.  Regularly  she  makes  her  morn- 
ing trip  through  Faneutl  Hall  and  Quincy 
markets,  where  a  long  line  of  d  1  rs, 
bowing  in  white  aprons  beside  polisht*d 
glass  show  cases,  are  ready  for  her  critical 
survey.  In  lesser  districts,  among  poorer 
shops,  the  proprietor  who  sees  her  coming 
hastily  shoos  his  flies  and  pulls  a  bit  of 
mosquito  netting  over  his  meat  or  fish. 
Perhaps  he  even  has  time  to  raise  a  crate 
of  vegetables  to  the  top  of  an  empty 
cracker  box. 

To  get  food  stuff  raised  out  of  reach  of 
dogs  and  covered  out  of  range  of  t\  phoid 
flies  has  been  the  long  persistent  cam- 
paign of  the  League.  After  much  effort 
they  got  a  city  ordinance,  but  it  wobbled 
and  wouldn't  work  when  a  shrewd  clealcr 
carried  his  case  to  court.  Then  they  sent 
the  market  inspector  (JUt  to  make  a  map 
of  three  hundred  provision  stores,  with 
red  tacks  put  in  to  indicate  the  clean  stores 
and  black  tacks  to  indicate  the  dirty 
stores.  I  his  map,  laid  before  the  last 
legislature,  secured  the  law  the  women 
wanted.  But  while  they  waited  for  it, 
thc\  li  I  managed  to  |^t  matters  pretty 
well  regulated  in  their  own  wav. 

League  members  all  over  Boston  simply 
refused  to  buy  of  market  men  who  did  not 
meet  their  standards.  One  groceryman 
on  Boylston  Street,  when  he  was  requested 
bv  the  market  inspector  "to  raise  and 
cover.  "  answered  that  he  was  "just  tired 
of  having  women  come  around  telling 
him  what  to  do,"  and  he  wouldn't. 
Immediately  thereafter,  twenty  of  his 
wealthy  Back  Bay  clientele  notified  him 
that  he  need  not  serve  them  any  longer. 
He  used  some  strong  language  to  the  clerk 
who  was  weighing  sugar.  But  he  also 
got  out  a  neat  little  printed  circular  and 
mailed  it  to  every  customer  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  "Jones  and  Co.  have 
'raised  and  covered,'  and  will  be  glad  of 
your  continued  patronage/' 
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Nor  are  the  Back  Bay  dealers  the  only 
dealers  who  have  felt  the  force  of  feminine 

public  opinion.  Housewives  in  the  tene- 
ment districts  the  League  have  organized 
in  "Market  Tens."  The  Market  Ten  is 
a  neighborhood  group  of  ten  women 
pledged  to  exercise  watchful  supervision 
over  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  stores 
in  which  they  make  their  daily  household 
purchases,  is  the  food  protected  from 
dust  and  flies?  Would  the  floor  soil  your 
dress?  are  some  of  the  questions  answered 
on  the  report  cards  they  turn  in  to  Chandler 
Street.  When  the  record  indicates  that  a 
store  is  persistently  violating  hygienic 
requirements,  the  market  inspector  visits 
it.  She  tells  the  proprietor  why  he  ought 
to  have  screens.  She  gets  his  ice  box 
cleaned.  She  puts  the  covers  on  his  garb- 
age pails.  She  is  not  even  above  handling 
a  broom  to  show  how  it  should  be  done. 
But  if  then  he  does  not  profit  by  the 
instruction,  she  makes  a  formal  complaint 
to  the  Board  of  Health  and  thcv  proceed 
against  the  shop  as  a  menace  to  the  health 
of  the  community. 

MOW  THE    "market  TENS**  WORK 

1  he  Market  1  en,  however,  exercises  a 
salutary  influence  all  its  own.  One  of  its 
especial  functions  is  to  look  sharply  after 
those  thrifty  storekeepers  in  the  poorer 
quarters  who  economise  on  wrapping 
paper  by  using  old  newspapers  purchased 
from  the  rag  men  at  a  cent  a  hundred. 
Mrs.  Levinsky  in  Salem  Street  opens  a  neat 
brown  paper  parcel  to  show  her  new 
neighbor  a  fish  just  purchased  from 
Silverstein  on  the  corner.  "Such  a  nice 
fish/'  both  women  agree.  And  the  new 
neighbor  goes  out  to  get  one  too.  Lo, 
when  it  is  donr  up  and  passed  to  her,  it 
is  wrapped  in  an  old  newspaper!  With 
the  withering  glance  of  the  woman  who 
knows  what  she  can  do.  when  all  the  city 
statutes  can't,  she  spurns  the  package. 

"The  Market  Ten,"  murmurs  Silver- 
stein as  one  might  menti(jn  the  Alalia. 
"But  I  did  not  know  you  belonged! 
Pardon!  Pardon  1"  And  he  would  Inve 
wasted  a  dozen  brown  papers  to  re  wrap 
the  package.  But  already  his  customer 
has  departed  for  the  Model  Market  down 
the  street. 


What  will  the  Market  Ten  do  to  him  for 
this  delinquency?  Awful  thought!  Sup- 
pose they  put  him  in  the  moving  picture 
show.  On  Saturday  ni^Iit  he  is  here  at 
North  and  Blackstone  Streets,  where  the 
Woman's  Municipal  League  is  displaying 
stereopticon  pictures  that  are  thrown 
against  a  building  to  instruct  the  moving 
throngs  that  are  making  Sunday  purchases 
in  the  open  market.  How  the  typhoid 
fly  carries  disease  germs  from  filth  to  food 
is  told  in  pictures  that  take' the  fly  from 
the  stable  to  the  baby's  milk  bottle.  The 
clean  alley  and  the  dirty  alley  appear  in 
succession;  the  clean  street  and  the  dirty 
street;  and  then  the  clean  market  and  the 
dirty  market  flash  into  view.  And  Silver- 
stein  breathes  easier.  It  is  not  his  store 
that  is  labelled,  for  the  city  to  see,  "  Dirty 
market!    Don't  buy  here!'* 

CHILDREN  AS  GUARDIANS  OF  HEALTH 

By  such  novel  means  the  League  is 
educating  the  public  that  grasps  truth 
most  readily  when  it  is  grapiucaily  pre- 
sented. A  drama,  "The  Play  Shop/' 
written  and  acted  in  the  settlements  by 
the  children  of  the  junior  Municipal 
League,  is  another  potent  hygienic  in- 
fluence. The  stage  "properties"  of  this 
play  are  a  toy  screen  store,  five  feet  square, 
with  a  window  and  a  real  awning  that 
moves  up  and  down,  detachable  shelves, 
and  a  complete  equipment  of  flyless,  dust- 
less  food  packages.  The  principles  of  a 
sanitary  shop  are  earnestly  impressed  on 
the  audience  by  the  play  actors.  Scorn- 
fully the  leading  lady  comments  on  the 
store  on  which  the  first  curtain  rises,  "All 
these  flies,  they  spnad  so  much  germs,  they 
give  me  the  headache."  And  the  dirty 
store  is  driven  out  of  business  while  the 
neii^hl^i  r^uHx.!  patronage  niake:>  prosperous 
I  lie  proprietor  of  the  germ-proof  store  of 
the  last  act. 

Off  the  stage  and  in  a  real  shop,  you 
could  not  get  a  Junior  League  little  girl  to 
buy  so  much  as  an  ice  cream  cunc  in  a 
place  that  does  not  come  up  to  her  stand- 
ards. With  her  coin  clasped  tightly  in 
her  hand,  she  frankly  says  to  the  pro- 
prietor's face.  "Wh\,  you  have  a  dirty 
store!"  and  takes  her  trade  eUewhere  as 
promptly  as  a  member  ol  a  Market  Ten. 
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The  childrtMT  ne  active  missionary 
workers.  The)  bring  their  mothers  and 
their  fathers  and  their  sisters  and  their 
brothers  to  see  the  Model  Flat  that  is 
rented  and  furnished  and  kept  as  a  per- 
manent exhibit  in  the  vicinity  of  South 
End  House.  On  the  wall  hang  inscrip- 
tions such  as  "Notice  that  this  tenement 
has  thorough  ventilation.  It  smells 
sweet/'  and  "This  bedroom  opens  on  a 
court.  The  law  requires  that  such  a 
court  shall  be  kept  free  from  dirt  and  ref- 
use." The  simple  mission  furniture,  every 
article  of  which  is  tagged  with  the  price 
it  cost,  has  been  carefully  selected  as  an 
object  lesson  to  influence  neighborhood 
taste  in  house  furnishing.  "  I  s'pose  it's 
nice,"  said  a  factory  girl  looking  it  over 
with  her  fiancee,  "  but,"  in  a  wistful  tone, 
*'  I've  just  got  to  have  my  plush  stage  first. 
Me  and  Jim,  though,"  she  added,  "are 
going  to  save  up  for  our  parlor  set  instead 
of  buying  it  on  the  instalment  plan," 
which  was  a  concession  to  one  of  the  JVlodel 
Flat  teachings. 

The  woman  who  cares  is  interested  in 
this  factor)'  girl.  She  belie\es  that  bhe 
ought  to  have  some  preparation  for  the 
business  of  conducting  the  home  with 
the  plush  parlor  set.  The  League  has 
talked  over  the  possibility  of  sex  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  The  question 
is  being  gradually  approached.  Mean- 
while this  year  for  the  first  time  a  new 
subject  is  to.be  [introduced  in  the  cur- 
riculum—  the  girls  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Boston  grammar 
schools  are  to  be  given  lectures  on  "  How 
to  Care  for  a  Baby." 

1LAC:HING    CHILnRl-N    SKILL    AND  JOY 

But  before  the  factory  girl  reaches  her 
home-making  task,  industry  claims  her 
for  a  time.  For  this,  too,  she  must  be 
made  ready.  Boston  has  56,o<x>  girls 
and  bovs  between  fourteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  work  for  a  living.  Many 
of  them  have  been  going  cut  untrained  to 
struggle  for  a  foothold  in  the  great  army 
of  labor,  where  more  and  more  the  battle 
is  to  be  to  the  skilled.  Sf)  the  League's 
Department  of  hducation,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Cabot  and 
later  Mrs.  B.  B.  Glenny,  set  out  to  make 


D'S  WORK 

a  complete  survey  of  the  opportunities  for 
vocational  training  in  Boston.  Students 
from  Wellesley  and  RadclifTe  have  volun- 
teered as  assistants.  And  the  work  has 
attained  such  proportions  that  the  de- 
partment is  now  permanently  installed 
in  an  office  of  its  own  at  No.  6  Beacon 
Street.  The  e.xhaustive  information  which 
it  has  compiled  has  been  listed  in  the  seven 
charts  that  have  thus  far  been  completed. 
The  results  are  so  highly  esteemed  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
Washington  has  incorporated  in  its  25th 
Annual  Report  an  account  of  the  chart 
plan  and  system  of  construction.  And 
the  seven  charts,  with  all  the  facts  as  to 
location,  length  of  the  course,  free  tuition, 
etc.,  of  several  hundred  classes  and  institu- 
tions, hang  in  every  public  school  of 
Boston  to  direct  pupils  to  training  for  a 
vocation. 

But  girls  and  boys  are  looking  for  more 
than  work.  They  are  looking  also  for 
the  joy  of  life.  At  night  they  stream 
through  the  city  streets  in  search  of  it, 
and  the  bright  lights  of  the  saloon  and  the 
dance  hall  beckon,  "It  is  here." 

"Hang  beacon  lights  in  the  school 
-  houses  of  Boston,"  the  city  mothers  cried, 
"and  we  shall  be  able  to  lead  them  from 
temptation."  But  the  city  fathers  thought 
that  the\'  could  not  atford  it.  So  the 
League  Committee  on  the  Extended  Use 
of  School  Buildings,  with  Miss  Mary  P. 
Follett  as  chairman,  last  year  financed 
the  ]^5,ooo  experiment  of  opening  one 
high  school  in  East  Boston  for  evening 
social  centre  purposes.  There  are  games 
and  dancing  and  basket  ball  and  the 
"  Opportunity  Clubs."  The  lighted  school 
house  had  gathered  700  young  people 
within  two  weeks  after  it  was  opnined. 
I  he  Mayor  and  the  City  Council  of 
Boston,  hearing  of  it,  came  up  to  see  about 
it.  And  this  year  the  Board  of  Education 
has  taken  over  the  work  and  will  expand 
it  by  opening  four  schools  as  social  centres. 

The  League  Committee  on  Open  Air 
Schools,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rose 
Lamb,  presents  another  object  lesson  in  the 
Castle  Island  School,  an  mdustry  in 
citizenship  that  the  city  is  almost  ready 
to  adopt.  Throughout  the  summer.  250 
anemic  children  from  the  crowded  districts 
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'  were  taken  daily  to  Castle  Island  to  «at 

and  sleep  and  play  in  the  sunshine.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  they  had  gained  an 
average  of  two  and  a  half  pounds,  which  is 
one  and  a  half  pounds  more  than  is  re- 
corded for  children  of  the  same  group  re- 
maining in  the  city  slums.  Incidentally, 
they  were  lined  up  at  Castle  Island  fur 
instruction  in  Clean  Clubs.  And  Aa^^elina 
Ristorini's  mother  reports:  "That  girl»  now, 
she  wanta  mek  a  bath  evera  day,  an'  she 
have  to  have  a  dean  shirt  evera  week." 

PRENATAL  CARE  OP  INPANTS 

You  cannot  begin  too  early  about  the 
health  of  a  child,  the  League  agreed  as 
they  sat  in  council.  Let  us  begin  before 
it  is  born,  urged  the  Committee  on  Social 
Welfare  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Improvement.  And  what  the  League 
calls  another  "initiatory  experiment  of 
civic  interest"  was  launched.  Any  ex- 
pectant mother  in  Boston  may  have  ex- 
pen  guidance  thiougb  the  nine  months 
of  preparation  that  lead  to  her  travail 
and  triumph.  A  trained  nurse  takes  her 
under  supervision  and,  at  any  variation 
from  a  normal  condition,  the  services  of  a 
physician  are  promptly  secured.  Though 
the  nurse's  visits  are  made  regularly  every 
ten  days,  three  dollars  covers  thr  cost  for 
tjie  entire  period.  1  he  patient  who  is  able 
may  pay  this  nominal  fee,  but  it  is  never 
required.  All  over  Boston  are  humble 
homes  where  this  professional  care  has 
averted  disaster  that  hovered  near.  The 
nurse's  route  has  been  extended  even  out 
into  the  suburbs.  1  n  the  little  front  parlors, 
where  New  England  thrift  has  turned  the 
Brussi  ls  rug  right  side  down  not  to  fade, 
and  where  a  pink  flowered  china  lamp 
on  the  centre  table  keeps  sentinel  euard 
in  the  best  room,  she  sits  down  with  the 
woman  in  a  gingham  apron  and  draws 
from  a  satchel  all  the  appliances  for 
scientific  tests  that  a  woman  with  a  million 
of  money  might  buy.  1  here  is  advice 
about  diet  and  rest  and  a  warning  nod 
toward  the  wash  on  the  line,  with  a  last 
injunction,  "  Don't  work  too  hard." 

The  League  .shows  the  results  of  this 
Department  of  Public  improvement  in 
statistics.  Prenatal  care  has  so  lessened 
the  dangers  of  pregnancy  that,  with  1,1 1 1 


cases  in  three  years,  not  a  death  has 
occurred,  only  one  case  of  Bright  s  dis- 
ease has  developed,  and  the  average 
weight  of  the  babies  is  from  eight  to  fifteen 
ounces  more  than  that  which  is  cited  by 
the  medical  books.  When  the  city  fathers 
were  presented  with  these  figures,  they 
went  out  to  hire  a  cit\'  nurse.  And  Boston 
is  now  undertaking  prenatal  care  as  a 
regular  part  of  its  Board  of  Health  pro- 
gramme. 

Three  thousand  children  are  dvin?  {n 
Massachusetts  every  year  because  the 
law  requiring  that  milk  be  clean  is  de- 
layed. With  this  fact  held  up  to  the 
public,  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Milk  from 
the  Woman's  Municipal  League,  has  gone 
out  and  formed  the  Milk  Consumers' 
League,  of  2.000  members.  And  there  are 
2,000  men  with  a  ballot  behind  them, 
whose  enlistment  is  giving  the  politi- 
cians pause.  But  No.  49  Beacon  Street, 
Mrs.  Putnam's  private  residence,  is  the 
office  address  printed  on  their  stationery. 
And  this  year,  as  last,  when  the  milk  bill 
reaches  the  senate,  it  will  be  she,  sitting 
high  in  the  woman's  gallery,  note  book 
in  hand  and  an  attorney  at  her  elbow,  who 
will  be  giving  the  instructions  that  direct 
its  progress  on  the  floor  below. 

BUILDING  BULWARKS  OP  THE  HOMB 

A  housekeeper,  you  see,  shall  lead 
them.    Massachusetts  does  not  yet  seat 

her  with  its  citizens  elect.  Nevertheless, 
she  has  followed  the  hfiusekecping  that  has 
gone  from  the  kitciien  to  the  legislative 
hall.  And  the  woman  behind  the  bill  is 
a  familiar  figure  at  the  Capitol.  Up  at 
the  State  House  now  is  the  representative 
sent  by  the  Massachusetts  Oingress  of 
Mothers,  who  believe  that,  with  all  the 
civic  care-taking  to-day,  the  home  needs 
one  more  bulwark.  Mrs.  Clara  Cahill 
Parks  is  a  member  of  the  state  commission 
that  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
consider  the  question  of  motherhood  pen- 
sions. House  Bill  No.  478.  in  regard  to 
such  state  support  for  homes  that  need  it, 
bears  her  name  as  the  petitioner.  "But 
you  are  neither  a  scientist  nora  sociologist," 
objected  a  learned  child  specialist  who  is 
opposing  her.  "I  am  a  mother,'*  she 
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rejoined  quietly,  little  flames  leaping  in 
her  bright  brown  eyes.  "And  he  never 
will  be."  laughed  several  senators,  turning 
the  tide  m  favor  of  the  one  specialist  in 

motherhood  whom  the  Letrislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  disposed  to  recognize. 

It  is  this  same  brooding  motherhood, 
that  knows  so  well  how  to  take  a  little 
child  to  its  breast,  that  is  enfolding  the 
city.  The  work  thni  God  specialized  a 
woman  for  cannoi  well  be  done  without 
her.  And  the  home-making  sex,  with  a 
capacity  for  detail  that  is  the  inheritance 
of  generations,  is  at  last  s(jlving  the  knotty 
problems  that  man  alone  ma\-  onh  fumble 
at.  So  the  old  occupation  that  was  lost 
is  found  again. 

I  sat  in  a  Beacon  Street  drawing  room 
that  is  rich  in  ancestral  mahogany.  A 
woman  who  uniler\s  rites  the  work  of  the 
Boston  Woman's  Aiunicipal  League  in 


checks  of  four  figures  was  saying:  "There 
is  no  more  a  woman  of  leisure  in  Boston. 
We  have  all  been  draughted  for  civic 

service." 

And  !  thought,  might  not  even  Solomon 
praise  her  along  with  his  historic  house- 
keeper: "She  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness; she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 

citv.* 

Whether  she  be  the  old  woman  of 
limited  sphere  or  the  new  woman  of  larger 
vision,  it  is  the  same  world  force  that 
works  within  her  and  will  not  be  stayed. 
City  keeping  is  onl\  the  wider  housekeep- 
in<;  that  calls  to-dav  for  the  hands  that 
best  know  how.  And  civilization,  respond- 
ing to  that  transforming  touch,  commits  its 
cities  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  woman 
who  cares 

For  all  the  fragrance  of  life  flowed  in  the 
heart  of  her! 


THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES? 

POLITICAL  AND  B!  <^INKSS  MORALS  THEN   AND  NOW  —  ARE  WE  LOSING  THE 
HARDIER  VIRTUES.^ — THE  COMFORTS  OF  LIFE 

BY 

LYMAN  BEECHER  STOWE 


WE  HAVE  all  heard  much 
of  V  the  good  old  days." 
Oki  men  delight  to  tell 
of  the  days  of  their 
\(iulh  —  how  different 
things  were  then  from  now,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  always  in  favor  of  the  past.  Then 
were  people  frugal,  courageous,  industrious, 
and  hearty.  There  were  no  enervating 
luxuries,  no  pitiless  corporations,  no  soul 
scaring  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar,  no 
hatred-engendering  chasm  between  rich 
and  p(M>r,  no  •  divorce  scandals,  no  race 
suicide,  and  n..  unchurched  and  g(xlless  — 
anioni;  M]b>t.mtial  fi  ilk  at  least.  It  is  in 
nujiy  respects  lurlunaic  that  the  memories 
of  men  retain  the  high  lights  of  the*past  ^d 
not  the  shadows.  I  he  average  man 
remembers  the  oasis,  and  fnrgets  the 
desert.  Is  this  memory  fan '  Inthecom- 
plcxiiy  and  convenience  of  modern  life. 


have  we  lost  the  sturdier  virtues  of  our 

ancestors.'^ 

Stevenson,  in  his  essay  on  the  English 
Admirals,  tells  this  story  as  dunring  the 

valor  of  unnamed  heroes  in  former  davs. 

"  It  was  by  a  hazard  that  we  learned  the 
conduct  of  the  four  marines  of  the  Wager. 
There  was  no'  room  for  these  brave  fellows 
in  the  boat,  and  they  were  left  behind 
upon  the  island  to  a  certain  death.  Thev 
were  soldiers,  they  said,  and  knew  well 
enough  it  was  their  business  to  die;  and 
as  their  comrades  pulled  away,  they  stood 
upon  the  beach,  gave  three  cheers,  and 
cried.  'God  bless  the  King!'  Now,  one 
or  two  of  those  who  were  in  the  bcMit 
escaped,  against  all  likelihood,  to  tell  the 
story.  That  was  a  great  thing  for  us; 
but  surely  it  cannoi,  by  any  possible 
twisting  of  human  speech,  he  construed 
into  anything  great  for  the  marines.  You 
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may  suppose,  if  you  like,  that  they  died 
hoping  their  behavior  would  not  be  for- 
gotten; or  you  may  suppose  they  thought 
nothing  on  the  subject,  which  is  much 
more  hkely.  What  can  be  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  'fame'  to  a  private  of 
marines,  who  cannot  read  and  knows 
nothing  of  past  history  beyond  the  remin- 
iscences of  his  grandmother?  But,  which- 
ever supposition  you  maice,  the  fact  is 
unchanged.  .  .  .  Indeed.  I  believe 
this  is  the  lesson :  if  it  is  for  fame  that  men 
do  brave  actions,  they  are  only  silly 
fellows  after  all." 
There  was  a  man  in  the  water  after  the 

Titamc  Sanic  who  was  told  by  the  officer 
on  the  overturned  lifeboat  that  he  could 
not  he  saved,  for  the  boat  would  upset  if 
another  person  tried  to  get  upon  her. 
The  man  in  the  water  answered  as  cheer- 
fully as  the  marines,  said  good-bye  to  those 
who  were  to  be  saved,  and  died.  There 
is  nothing  finer  in  the  good  old  times. 

L*et  us  look  into  the  claim  that  the 
heartless  corporation  is  an  invention  of 
the  present. 

In  Green's  History  of  England  we  find 
this  mention  of  the  trusts  created  under 
Charles  1  between  1630  and  1640: 

*'The  companies  who  undertook  them 
(the  monopolies)  payed  a  fixed  duty  on 
their  profits  as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  the 
original  concession  of  the  monopoly. 
Wine,  soap,  salt,  and  almost  every  article 
of  domestic  consumption  fell  into  the  hands 
of  monopolists,  and  rose  in  price  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  profit  gained  by  the 
Crown.  ^'They  sup  in  our  cup,'  Cole- 
pepper  said  afterward  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 'they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit 
by  our  fire;  we  find  them  in  the  dye 
fat,  the  wash  bowls,  and  the  pow- 
dering tub.  They  share  with  the  cutter 
in  his  box.  They  have  marked  and 
sealed  us  from  head  to  foot/" 

A  GOOD  OLD-TIME  ELECTION 

Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  adherents 
vigorously  complained  of  political  manipu- 
lation and  chicanery  in  the  recent  Presi- 
dential primaries  in  New  York.  Thev 
claimed  that  Tammany  Hall  had  never 
been  guilty  of  worse  practices.  Let  us 
test  this  assertion  by  referring  to  an 


account  of  a  Tammany  dominated  pri- 
mary of  sixty  years  ago  given  in  Meyer's 
History  of  Tammany  Hall.    It  runs: 

"At  the  primaries  of  August,  1852,  fraud 
and  vidence occurred  at  nearly,  /ery  voting 
place.  In  some  instances  one  faction 
took  possession  of  the  polls  and  prevented 
the  other  from  voting;  in  others,  both 
had  control  by  turns,  and  fighting  was 
dttperate.  One  party  ran  away  with  a 
ballot  box  and  carried  it  off  to  the  police 
station.  Many  ballot  boxes,  it  was  al- 
leged, were  half  filled  with  votes  before 
the  election  was  opened.  Wards  con- 
taining less  than  1,000  legal  Democratic 
voters  yielded  2,000  votes,  and  a  ticket 
which  not  a  hundred  voters  of  the  ward 
had  seen  was  elected  bv  fxx)  or  700  ma- 
jority. Whigs,  boys,  and  paupers  voted; 
the  purchasable  who  flocked  to  either 
party  according  to  the  price,  came  out  in 
force  and  rufllanism  dominated  the  whc^le. 

"  The  police  dared  not  interfere.  I  heir 
appointment  was  made  by  the  Aldermen 
and  Assistant  AMermen,  with  the  nominal 
consent  of  the  Mayor,  ndusively  on 
political  grounds  and  for  one  year.  The 
policeman's  livelihood  depended  upon  the 
whims  of  those  most  concerned  in  the 
ward  turmoils." 

Such  practices  to-day  are  inconceiv- 
able. Should  they  be  tried  they  would 
merely  serve  to  sweep  into  office 
upon  a  wave  of  righteous  indignation 
the  very  men  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  The  morals  of  old  time  politics 
—  or  of  old  time  business  —  would  not  be 
tolerated  tu-day. 

THE  PLAIN  PEOPLE  IN  I776 

In  his  book,  "The  New  Democracy," 
Walter  E.  Wevl  gives  us  this  illuminating 
glimpse  into  the  "good  old  times"  in  this 
country.   He  says: 

"Of  the  'free  and  equal'  men  of  1776, 
one  sixth  were  chattel  slaves.  These 
poor  blacks,  largeK  native  Americans, 
were  speechless  and  voteless,  were  bought 
and  sold,  were  mortgaged  and  flogged. 
Many  whites,  under  the  names  'redemp- 
tioners'and  'indentured  servants,' were  also 
limited  in  their  civil  rights,  being  bound 
to  service  and  liable  to  h^rsh  and^ruel 
treatment.  A  large  proportion  of  adult. 
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white,  free  males  were  disfranchised. 
New  Hampshire  llniitcd  the  suffrage  to 
Protestant  taxpajcr^;  South  Carohna,  to 
free  white  men,  believing  in  God,  Heaven, 
and  Hell, '  ith  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres, 
or  a  town  lot,  or  who  had  pakl  a  con- 
siderable tax.  ...  A  governor  of 
South  Carohna  had  to  be  possessed  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  a  property  quali- 
fication onnparable  with  that  of  a  million 
dollars  or  more  for  the  present-day 
governors  of  New  York  or  Illinois.    .    .  . 

"The  will  of  the  people,  aborted  by  a 
restricted  suffrage,  was  completely  nulli- 
fied by  the  'rotten  poH tics'  of  the  time. 
The  founder;5  of  the  Republic,  be  it  re- 
membered, were  not  quiet  old  gentlemen 
in  stocks,  living  honorable  and  prophetic 
lives  for  the  uplifting  of  us,  their  putative 
descendants.  They  were  a  very  human 
lot  of  people  \vh<»,  liking  tO  Win,  were 
not  overnice  as  to  means.  " 

And  here  is  the  tribute  of  the  historian, 
Professor  McMaster,  to  these  same  revered 
forefathers  who  have  from  our  school- 
hood  days  been  so  con5;tantl\'  held  up  to 
us  as  shining  examples  of  civic  virtue  and 
lofty  patriotism. 

He  writes:  "In  filibustering  and  gerry- 
mandering, in  stealing  governorships  and 
legislatures,  in  using  force  at  the  ]>fil!' 
in  colonizing  and  in  distributing  patronage 
to  whom  patronage  is  due,  in  all  tlie 
frauds  and  tricks  that  go  to  make  up  the 
worst  form  of  practical  politics,  the  men 
who  founded  our  state  and  national 
governments  were  always  our  equals,  and 
often  our  masters." 

To  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Weyl, 
here  is  some  account  of  the  lot  of  the  under 
dog  in  the  early  days  of  this  Republic: 

"  To  keep  the  poor  among  our  free  and 
equal  forgathers  in  their  fdace,  a  bar- 
barous criminal  law,  inherited  from  seven- 
teenth century  England  was  invoked. 
Not  only  was  imprisonment  for  debt 
universal,  but  attacks  upon  property  were 
repelled  with  savage  severity.  In  Mary- 
land a  thief  was  branded  with  a  T  on  his 
left  hand,  and  the  rogue  or  vagabond  — 
the  unemployed  man  —  with  an  K  on 
his  shoulder.  The  sovereign  common- 
wealth of  New  Hampshire  branded  burg- 
lars on  the  hand,  or,  if  the  crime  was 


committed  on  Sunday,  on  the  forehead; 
while  in  Virginia  all  'deceitful  bakers, 
dishonest  ccH)ks,  cheating  fishermen,  care- 
less fish  dressers,'  were  ordered  to  lose 
their  ears.  In  Virginia  it  was  a  capital 
crime  to  obtain  goods  or  money  under 
false  pretenses.  Branding,  whipping, 
ducking,  cropping  of  the  ears,  the  pillorv, 
and  the  stock  were  ordinary  punishments 
for  vulgar  rogues.  A  man  could  be 
hanged  in  Pennsylvania  in  1776  on  a 
first  conviction  for  any  of  twenty  crimes; 
in  Virginia  twenty-seven  crimes  were 
punishable  by  death.  The  law  fell  with 
special  severity  upon  the  unrepresented, 
voiceless,  and  often  uneducated  'simple 
men'  (as  John  Adams  called  them),  who 
feared  the  debtor  s  prison  as  they  feared 
the  omnipresent  pillory  and  lash,  or  the 
cloth  I'  which  the  unfortunate  pauper 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  obliged  to 
wear  upon  the  sleeve."  These  "simple 
men"  were  those  who  are  now  called 
"the  plain  people."  Then  they  were 
unrepresented  and  voiceless,  while  now 
they  are  the  final  arbiters  between* (^pos- 
ing candidates  and  policies. 

THE  COMFORTS  OP  LIFE 

In  the  comforts  of  life  we  have  done 
likewise.  The  streets  of  New  York  were 
not  laid  out  and  paved  to  :)n\  i|  preciahle 
extent  until  1750.  Fhiladcipiua  lagged 
'way  behind  her  rivals  in  these  respects 
and  won  the  title  of  the  "Filthy-Dirty." 
These  first  pavements  consisted  of  a  strip 
of  stone  blocks  down  the  middle  of  the 
streets,  with  no  sidewalks.  Up  to  1840, 
or  thereabouts,  goats  and  pigs  wandered  . 
at  will  about  the  public  streets  and  acted 
as  scavengers.  Thc\'  were  the  only  street 
cleaners,  barring  the  sporadic  efforts  of 
private  citizens  with  a  taste  for  cleanliness. 

Except  for  the  occasional  houses  of  the 
rich,  surrounded  by  their  spacious  grounds. 
Colonial  hmises  were  small  —  rarely  ex- 
ceeding two  stories  m  height.  As  families 
of  seventeen  persons  were  then  common, 
one  can  imagine  that  congested  living 
conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  our  present 
^hlm  districts.  In  another  respect,  ordin- 
ary Colonial  houses  were  like  modem 
tenements.  They  were  workshops  as  well 
as  homes.  Trades  were  commonly  con- 
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ducted  at  home  instead  of  in  shops  and 

factorie'?.  The  ordin-iry  houses  were  built 
of  wood;  and,  sur;  unded  as  they  were 
with  outhouses  and  woodsheds,  were 
naturally  highly  inflammable.  The  fre- 
quent fires,  of  course  no  adequate 
means  of  fighting  them,  kept  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  constant  state  of  uneasiness. 
When  the  fire  bells  rang,  the  citizens  of 
the  neighborhood  turned  out  pell  mdl, 
day  or  night,  even  from  public  meetings 
and  church  services,  and  ran  to  fight  the 
flames.  Before  the  Revolution,  even  the 
ciumneys  were  of  logs  plastered  over  with 
clay  and  were  of  necessity  constantly  taking 
fire.  When,  however,  these  wooden  chim- 
neys were  finallv  prohibited  hv  law,  there 
was  a  great  outcry  against  this  infringe- 
ment of  individual  liberty.  There  were 
no  parks  or  public  squares  artistically  laid 
'  out,  but  only  commons  and  village  greens. 

OLD  TIME  SINGING 

Until  after  the  Revolution,  there  were 
but  two  hospitals  in  this  country  —  one 

in  New  York  and  one  in  Philadelphia. 
PossibK-  this  was  fortunate,  as  hospitals 
were  then  almost  as  dangerous  as  battle- 
fields and  operations  —  nearly  always  fatal. 
There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  trained 
doctors,  but  an  abundance  of  quacks  who 
carried  on  their  iniquities  without  the 
annoyance  of  a  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  Surgeons  were  so  few,  in  the  South 
particularly,  that  it  was  a  common  occur- 
ence for  a  crushed  leg  or  arm  to  be  ampu- 
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tated  by  a  friend  of  the  victim  with  an 

ordinary  knife  or  carpenter's  saw  and  with 
red  hot  tongs  to  staunch  the  bloocl.  Sick 
people  were  confined  to  their  riX)ms  with 
all  the  doors  and  windows  tightly  closed. 
Fresh  air  was  for  those  onI\  who  were  well 
enough  to  go  out  of  doors.  Invalids 
were  vigorously  and  almost  indis- 
criminately cupped,  bled,  and  blistered. 

Heavy  drinking  was  practically  univer- 
sal and  carried  withi  it  no  social  stigma. 
On  the  contrary*,  the  test  of  a  successful 
part\'  was  for  the  host  to  drink  his  male 
guests  under  the  table.  Ministers  drank 
as  heavily  as  their  parishioners.  At  minis- 
ters' meetings,  it  was  customary  for  the 
wife  of  the  clergyman  who  was  acting  as 
host  to  brew  a  strong  toddy  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  clerg>'men  before  they 
took  up  their  business.  Not  infrequently 
by  the  time  the  hour  for  business  arrived, 
not  enough  of  the  brethren  were  sober  to 
make  up  a  quorum.  An  enterprising 
clergyman  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  handsomely 
supplemented  his  slender  salary  by  run- 
ning a  distillery.  He  did  this  openly  and 
without  protest  on  the  part  of  his  church. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  in  the  heroic 
virtues  nor  in  other  ways  were  the  g(MKi 
old  times  anything  to  which  we  should 
like  to  return  —  they  held  the  seeds  of 
modern  progress,  but  the  world  is  a  much 
better  place  in  which  to  live  than  it  was  a 
century  ago  —  and  this  is  especially  true 
for  the  man  o(  little  income  or  influence. 


DR.  BERLINER,  MASTER  INVENTOR 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MAN  wiio  dfvised  the  thlephont.  transmitter  and  who 

PERFECTED  THE  MODERN  TALKING  MACHINE 

BY 

WELLS  F,  HARVEY 


DR.  EMILE  BERLINER  is  the 
i  inventor  of  the  telephone 
I  transmitter  and  of  the  chief 
f  essentials  of  the  modern  talk- 
ing machine.  \V  hile  other  in- 
vestigators were  seeking  to  develop  a 
telephone  transmitter  by  making  and 


breaking  an  electric  current,  or  by  the 
varying  of  surfaces.  Dr.  Berliner  found 

the  principle  of  constant  contact  with  loose 
and  var\  ing  pressure.  While  earlier  talk- 
ing machines  tired  to  repraduce  sound  by 
Straight  roads  through  valleys  of  wax  and 
over  waxen  hills  and  plateaus*  Dr.  Ber^ 
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liner  etched  crooked  roads  upon  a  level 

metal  plain.  While  early  aeroplane  mak- 
ers depended  upon  water-cooled  engines 
equipped  with  a  fly  wheel.  Dr.  Berliner, 
as  far  back  as  1907,  developed  and  began 
the  manufacture  of  an  air-cooled  engine 
with  revolving  cylinders. 

[iorn  in  Germany  and  reared  in  an  or- 
thodox Jewish  home,  he  approached  re- 
ligion from  an  independent  viewpoint  and 
early  cast  aside  aU  faith.  He  believes 
that  happiness  comes  best  through  fight- 
ing for  it.  Hence  he  devotes  himself  to 
the  campaign  in  Washington  against 
tuberculosis  and  for  safe  milk.  He  be- 
lieves that  sanitary  knowledge  will  ul- 
tima iel\'  banish  early  death  and  that  thus 
one  ot  the  greatest  causes  of  unhappiness 
will  be  removed. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  scientific  career 
Dr.  Berliner  overworked.  During  the 
day  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  in  Washing- 
ton. At  ni;^lit  he  delved  into  the  mysteries 
of  science.  I  lis  telephone  transmitter 
came  in  1877  as  the  result  of  persistent 
over-time  labor.  When  victory  was  as- 
.stired,  [")r.  Mcrliner,  then  only  twenty-six 
Nears  t)f  age,  was  nervously  prostrated 
by  his  double  load  and  by  the  excitement 
of  an  epoch-making  discovery. 

But  even  the  telephone  transmitter, 
thoujih  built  upon  the  foundation  of  hard 
labor,  carnc  ahnost  like  a  flash.  Having 
learned  telegraphy  as  an  aid  to  his  inves- 
tigations, he  tried  the  key  one  evening  in 
Washington's  central  fire  alarm  station. 
The  skilled  operator  there  told  him  to 
si f ike  harder.  The  operator  explained 
that  with  greater  pressure  the  current  was 
more  intense  and  the  sending  distance  was 
increased.  The  operator  did  n^-t  know 
why,  but  the  inqiiirin<:  n>>nd  of  lierlmer 
demanded  the  reason  and  lound  it.  In- 
stantly it  came  to  him  that  this  was  the 
solution  of  the  telephone  problm.  He  ex- 
perimented with  the  varying  pressure 
an<I  found  that  it  succeeded.  In  hnrdl\' 
nnjre  than  one  year  thereafter  tlie  trans- 
mitter had  been  acquired  by  the  newly- 
organized  Bell  company  and  the  young 
inventor  was  assured  both  <rf  reward  and 
of  scientific  employment. 

In  subsequent  work  Dr.  Berliner  prof- 
ited by  this  early  experience.   He  has 


trusted  to  logic  and  to  an  untrammeled 

viewpoint.  His  experimenting  has  been 
undertaken  with  definite  purpose  and  after 
mature  thought.  Conscious  of  the  need 
to  repair  the  results  of  eariy  overwork, 
he  has  labored  prudently.  By  variety  of 
labors,  many  of  them  philanthropic  and 
educational,  he  has  both  made  himself  a 
g(X)d  citizen  and  relieved  his  mind.  At 
sixty-one  he  is  now  robust  and  strong.  .  lii 
many  striking  respects  he  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  once  popular  conception 
of  the  inventor.  His  hair  is  kept  cut 
short.  He  is  neat  in  dress.  He  looks  and 
talks  much  like  a  successful  lawyer  or 
banker.  Hjs  eye  is  clear  and  bright,  sug- 
gesting none  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
dreamer.  He  is  not  n\iT- absorbed  in 
research.  The  picLuici  and  decorations 
of  his  home  bespeak  an  interest  in  art. 
He  loves  music  and  has  time  for  it,  this 
taste  giving  him  the  greater  delight  that 
he  has  been  the  means  of  putting  fine 
music  within  the  reach  of  those  far  away 
from  the  opera  and  the  concert. 

Dr.  Berliner's  friends  speak  of  his  in- 
tuition as  one  of  his  most  remarkable 
characteristics.  He  has  been  able  to 
foresee  the  demand  for  inventions  and  to 
place  his  work  where  it  has  become  of 
almost  immediate  practical  use.  In  1888 
he  delivered  a  lecture  in  which  he  first 
announced  his  method  of  reproducing 
sound  through  a  disc  talking  machine. 
He  had  not  yet  developed  the  present 
method  for  pressing  dujilicatcs.  Vet  Dr. 
Berliner  prophesied  in  detail  how  singers 
and  speakers  would  some  day  make  their 
voices  heard  around  the  world.  "  Promin^ 
ent  singers,  speakers,  or  performers,"  he 
said,  "nia\  deri\  e  an  income  from  rovalties 
on  the  sale  of  their  phonautograms,  and 
valuable  plates  may  be  printed  and  reg- 
istered to  protect  ^against  unauthorized 
publication."  In  this  sentence  one  may 
almost  catch  a  glimpse  of  Caruso,  whose 
ro\'altics  from  records  will  keep  him  in- 
dependent even  if  his  voice  utterly  for- 
sakes him. 

With  this  keen  intuitive  foresight, backed 
by  calm  judgment  and  earlv  commercial 
training.  Dr.  Berliner  has  been  able  to 
make  his  inventions  provide  liberally  for 
his  needs  and  has  for  many  years  been  able 
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to  prosecute  his  investigations  wtthout  fear 

of  coming  to  the  traditional  misfortunes 
of  the  impecunious  inventor.  Hut  if  he  has 
gained  wealth,  his  associates  ha\e  gained 
perhaps  even  greater  wealth,  lor  he  has  pre- 
ferred to  avoid  business  worries  rather  than 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  profit. 

The  Herliner  inventions  in  connection 
with  the  talking  machine  con<i^t  in  rc- 
coriiing  souiius  by  a  st>lus  viuruling  later- 
ally and  in  reproducing  them  by  means  of  a 
stylus  which  is  gukied  only  by  the  groove 
thrtjugh  which  it  moves.  Other  inventors 
had  developed  the  reproduction  of  sound 
by  means  of  a  vertically  vibrating  stylus, 
which  made  a  straight  path  through  a  wax 
record*  but  abounded  in  hills,  valleys,  and 
plateaus.  The  intensity  and  qualitv  of 
the  sound  was  determined  by  the  depth  of 
the  groove.  The  difficulty  with  this 
method,  so  Dr.  Berliner  believed,  was 
that  the  greater  the  depth  of  the  groove 
which  was  being  made,  the  greater  the 
comparative  resistance  which  the  wax 
offered  to  the  stylus.  Consequently  the 
recoiding  could  not  be  ocact.  His  problem 
was  to  develop  a  method  of  recording 


wherein  the  pressure  on  the  stylus  would 
be  constant.  So  he  eventually  worked 
out  the  method  of  recording  by  lateral 
vibrations,  the  groove  remaining  of  the 
same  depth.  With  the  other  style  of  talk- 
ing machines  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  guide  the  reproducing  stylus  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  screw.  This  was  neces- 
sary because  the  stvlus  would  slip  out  of 
the  groove  at  its  shallow  points.  The 
constant  depth  of  the  gnmve  in  the  Ber- 
liner records  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
trust  the  groove  itself  to  guide  the  stylus. 
Hence  accuracy  of  reproduction  was  always 
assured  and  the  mechanism  was  simplified. 

Dr.  Berliner's  fame  as  an  inventor 
depends  upon  the  importance  of  his  con- 
tributions to  two  or  three  fields  of  devclopn 
ment,  rather  than  to  a  multitude  of  minor 
inventions.  The  letters  patent  issued  to 
him  will  not  exceed  fifty.  Yet  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  has  spent  fully  one 
million  dollars  to  sustain  the  Berliner 
patents  on  the  telephone  transmitter,  while 
the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  has 
spent  half  a  million  in  sustaining  the  basic 
patents  of  the  disc  talking  machine. 
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EIGHTY-THREE  bills  and  reso- 
lutions have  been  introduced 
at  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress to  provide,  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  road  building.  Of  these,  thirty- 
five  are  comprehensive  measures  providing 
for  general,  permanent  participation  of  the 
Government  in  the  injproving  of  our  public 
roads.  This  activity  of  Congress  reflects 


the  strength  of  the  movement  for  better 

roads  throughout  the  countr\ .  The  one 
striking  point  is  that,  whereas  Congress  is 
not  yet  beyond  the  introduction  and  dis- 
cussion of  these  bills  and  resolutions,  the 
individual  states  and  counties  are  building 
thousands  of  miles  of  excellent  roads. 

Back  in  tiie  early  'nineties,  when  New 
Jersc)  and  Massachusetts  introduced  the 
plaui  for  state  aid  in  the  construction 
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roads,  it  was  generally  looked  upon  with 
skepticism.  Very  few  people  realiztd  then 
that  in  less  than  two  decades  the  movement 
for  Government  improved  roads  would 
sweep  over  the  whole  land  and  even  be- 
yond our  borders  to  Canada  and  England. 

The  enthusiasm  for  good  roads  is  now 
widespread  among  nil  classes  of  societx  . 
The  farmer  knows  tiiat  they  will  decrease 
his  cost  of  transportation,  increase  the 
value  of  his  farm,  and  add  much  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  his  home.  His 
wife  and  family  can  reach  the  church,  the 
school,  and  iheir  neighbors  al  ali  times, 
and  in  consequence  wUI  be  content  to  re- 
main on  the  farm.  The  resident  of  the 
ctt\  r(ati7e<  that  improved  roads  will  give 
him  a  belter  and  more  uniform  supply  of 
farm  products,  open  up  to  him  a  formerly 
dosed  pleasure  ground,  and  will  lead  to  a 
closer  relation  between  town  and  farm  and 
to  greater  business  activity  everywhere, 
in  short,  the  whole  country  is  awake. 

NATIONAL  AID  NOT  THE  SOLUTION 

The  feverish  desire,  however,  of  nearly 
every  one  to  obtain  the  roads  by  national 
aid  shows  a  lack  of  careful  consin»'r.uion 
of  the  probable  consequences.   1  iic  clamor 
arises  partly  because  certain  of  our  states 
and  many  of  our  counties  have  borrowed 
large  sums  of  money  on  long  term  bonds 
for  the  construction  of    roads,  without 
provision  for  their  mamtenance.    In  other 
words  they  have  built  roads  on  bond  issues 
of  from  thirty  to  lift)  years  duration,  only 
toalli.w  them  to  fall  int.)  disuse  from  neg- 
lect at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years.  Such 
a  course  is  obviously  unfair  to  future  gener- 
ations, who  must  help  to  pay  for  these  toads 
without  receiving  any  benefit  from  them. 
Moreover,  most  counties  in  all  the  states 
have  the  road  supervisor  system,  which 
places  the  care  of  the  road  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  road  funds  in  the  hands. (rf 
unskilled  men,  who  are  selected  every  year 
or  two  solely  for  their  political  alliliations. 
Such  conditions,  ot  course,  discourage  the 
local  construction  of  roads,  but  the  tax- 
payer has  nevertheless  no  right  to  try  to 
shift  the  burden  of  expense  to  the  national 
revenue.    If  he  would  but  realize  that 
tb'-   '^venue   is  annually   only  about 
noo,  that  merely  to  sprinkle  with 
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water  our  2,350,000  miles  of  road  for  one 

summer  season  would  cost  approximately 
1 78,000, fxx),    that    to    construct  this 
mileage  properly  would  require  at  least 
$00,000,000,  and  that  tomaintam  these 
roads  after  construction  would  cost  about 
$1,125,000,000  yearly  —  it  would  then  be 
evident  to  him  that  any  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  among  the  states  for  road 
work  would  necessarily  be  inadequate  un- 
less the  Government  resorts  to  new  sources 
of  revenue.    Before  experimenting  with 
Federal  aid  in  any  form,  it  would  be 
wiser  to  reform  and  modernize  our  pre- 
sent state,  county,  and  township  systems. 
We  have  approximately  2,250,000  miles 
of  public  ro-i(!<    more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  which  are  nothing  more  than  ways, 
unsurlaced,  bad  at  all  times,  and  dur- 
ing certain  portknis  of  the  year  impas- 
sable. On  this  great  mileage*  we  are 
expending,  during  the  present  year,  from 
state  and  county  appropriations,  from 
statute  labor,  and   from   bond  issues, 
about  $t  50,000,000  —  little  more  than  the 
United  Kingdom  is  expending  to  keep  in 
repair  its  1  so.ooo  miles  of  well  constructed 
road.   Of  this  sum.  New  York  state  will 
spend  more  than  twenty  millions  this 
year,  and  Pennsylvania  about  $4,000,000. 
California  has  Si 8.000,000  available.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  :ire  each 
contemplating  bond  issues  of  530,000,000, 
and  Colorado  and  Maine  will  probably 
issue  bonds  for  $10,000,000  and  92.000,000, 
respectively. 

OUR  FOLLIES  IN  ROAD  MANAGEMENT 

Experience  has  shown  that  money  spent 
under  state  auspices  has  produced  far 

better  re>ults  and  that  roads  ha\e  been 
much  better  maintained  than  under  the 
county  or  township  system.  Ihe  state 
work,  however,  has  been  very  much 
hampered  by  its  connection  with  politics. 
On  account  of  the  general  change  in  the 
political  situation  two  years  ago,  the 
highway  departments  of  the  following 
States  were  interfered  with:  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Conner! icuT,  New  York,  New  jersey, 
Pennsvlvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Washington.  We  may  not 
hope  that  state  road  building  can  progress 
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very  satisfactorily  until  the  work  is  re- 
moved  from  politics  and  apportioned 

according  to  the  merit  system. 

In  the  counties  and  townships,  the 
s>steni  is  even  worse.  It  consists  in  the 
appointment,  every  year  or  two,  of  about 
I40,0(X)  petty  officials  without  knowledge 
and  without  experience.  The  quah'fication 
for  the  appointment  to  the  position  of- 
road  supervisor  is  almost  entirely  political. 
The  position  is  not  sought  after  by  com- 
petent men  because  so  little  compensation 
goes  with  it.  This  method  of  administra- 
tion was  introduced  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  was  abolished  by 
Cromwell.  We,  however,  have  maintained 
it  ever  since  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  the  country,  with  the  result  that  not  a 
county  in  the  United  States  has  obtained  a 
good  road  system  under  this  obsolete  plan. 

In  most  of  the  Western  states  the  county 
road  supervisor  is  supplemented  by  the 
township  road  supervisor,  a  complication 
that  leads  to  further  distribution  of  author- 
ity and  consequently  to  endless  confusion. 
It  can  readil\  be  seen  that,  with  this  great 
number  of  otTicials.  clian^ing  every  few 
years  and  workin;;  when,  where,  and  how 
they  please,  no  adequate  road  system  of 
any  kind  can  be  evolved.  The  New  En^ 
land  township  system,  which  consists  of 
three  "selectmen,"  elected  annually  for 
each  town,  works  satisfacforil\'  in  thickly 
populated  and  wealthy  conuuuiiilies,  where 
almost  a  municipal  government  exists, 
but  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  sections 
it  has  no  advantages  over  the  county 
system.  If,  instead  of  employing  this 
vast  army  of  incompetent  officials,  one  or 
more  counties  or  townships  would  secure 
an  experienced  highway  engineer  and 
would  allow  him  to  select  his  own  laborers, 
a  great  transformation  would  take  place  in 
the  condition  of  our  highways. 

TUF.  HOPE  OF  THE  HK.FmAVS 

This  is  briefly  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  our  road  management  to-day:  The 
State  highway  departments,  with  skilled 
engineers,  using  in  the  main  the  best 

materials  and  metho<.ls  of  construction, 
are  building  roads  that  are  unsurpasse  I  in 
the  world.  They  are  gradually  bringing 
about  systematic  methods  of  maintenance; 


indeed,  more  investigative  work  with  new 

materials  and  methods  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  state  highway  departments  in 
the  United  Slates  than  is  being  done  in 
other  countries.  It  is  to  these  depart- 
ments, therefore;  that  we  must  look  for 
real  progress,  and  the  scope  of  their  work 
should  be  enlarged  and  their  appropriations 
should  be  increased.  All  important  high- 
ways should  be  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  departments,  for 
otherwise  they  are  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved, certainly  not  in  a  uniform  manner. 
We  can  never  look  for  any  general  better- 
ment in  our  county  and  township  ad- 
ministration until  the  work  is  placed  under 
one  ra^nsible  administrative  head. 

THE  PATROL  SYSTEM  OF  MAINTENANCE 

The  actual  difficulties  fsf  building  and 
construction  also  are  very  serious.  The 
old  broken  stone  and  gravel  roads,  suited 
to  horse-drawn  traffic,  rapidly  disinte- 
grate under  swiftly  moving  motor  traffic. 
The  dust,  worn  from  stone  and  gravel  by 
horse  vehicles  (so  essential  for  binding 
the  surface),  is  violently  thrown  into  the 
air  b\-  the  propeliin'^  thrust  of  the  drivini^ 
wheels  of  mutor  vehicles  and  is  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  soft  pneumatic 
tire  wears  off^  no  dust  from  the  stones  of 
the  road-bed  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  is  produced  bv  horse  traffic,  and  in 
consequence  the  road  surlace  loosens  and 
disintegrates.  To  meet  this  situation, 
highway  engineers  throughout  the  world 
are  experimenting  with  ever\'  known 
binding  material.  Of  these  there  are 
already  in  use:  stone  blocks,  wood  blocks, 
vitrified  brick,  sheet  asphalt,  portland 
cement,  concrete,  macadam  cemented  with 
asphalt,  oil  asphalt,  the  various  residual 
oils,  coal  tar,  water  gas  tar,  waste  sulphite 
liquor  from  the  paper  pulp  mills,  molasses 
and  lime,  and  numerous  other  combina- 
tions. Although  most  of  these  materials 
are  serviceable,  their  expen«^iveness  either 
entirely  precludes  their  use  on  country 
highways,  or  greatly  adds  to  the  cost  of 
construction. 

.More  important  than  the  actual  cost 
of  buildmg  roads  is  a  provision  for  their 
continuous  maintenance.  In  Europe,  a 
road  once  built  is  kept  in  a  constant  state 
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of  perfection.  In  our  country,  however, 
it  is  rarely  touched  after  it  is  built.  This 
neglect  with  us  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
knowledge  in  our  engineers,  but  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  public,  which  prompts 
them  to  limit  their  appropriations  to  con- 
struction only.  If  we  would  only  adopt 
a  patrol  system  such  as  France  has.  by 
which  every  five  or  six  miles  of  road  is 
under  the  care  of  one  man  who  is  held 
responsible  for  its  condition  at  all  times, 
probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
our  roads  would  require  actual  construc- 
tion. 

We  should,  therefore,  begin  our  re- 
form with  maintenance,  and  resort  to 
construction  only  when  investigation  shows 
that  a  harder  surface  is  necessary.  We 
can  never  hope  to  have  all  our  roads 
surfaced  with  hard  materials;  such  a  step 
would  not  only  require  more  money  than 
we  can  afTord  to  spend,  but  would  be  un- 
necessary. For  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
roads  of  any  district  carry  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  traffic.  If  then  we  could 
construct  the  20  per  cent,  of  important 
roads  as  rapidlv  as  funds  would  permit, 
and  maintam  all  roads  by  the  patrol 
system,  every  requirement  would  be  met. 
And  this  is  not  a  fanciful  idea.  There  are 
few  counties  in  this  country  where  the 
patrol  system  of  maintenance  could  not 
be  adopted  at  the  present  annual  ex- 
penditure and  i^ve  vastly  better  results. 
The  OfTice  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  will- 
Inn  at  all  times  to  demonstrate  this  fact 
to  an)'  reasonable  number  of  counties  for 
the  asking. 

THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  GOOD  ROADS 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  demonstrate  in 
dollars  and  cents  just  huw  valuable  im- 
proved roads  are  to  a  community.  The 
United  States  Office  of  PubUc  Roads  is 
just  now  engaged  in  studying  a  number  of 
counties  where  the  roads  are  undcr^?oing 
improvement,  with  a  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing soon  some  interesting  figures.  For  the 
present,  however,  a  few  general  illustra- 
tions must  suffice.  Prior  to  1890,  the 
value  of  agricultural  lands  in  Massachu- 
setts was  steadily  decreasing.  In  1900, 
Massachusetts  led  all  the  states  in  the 


percentage  of  increase  in  land  values;  the 

gain  began  about  the  time  that  state  aid 
in  road  construction  became  effective. 
1  he  rate  of  increase  in  this  interval  has 
been  estimated  at  from  ^  to  |io  per  acre, 
but  numerous  examples  could  be  shown 
of  far  greater  rises  occurring.  Take  the 
typically  northern  state  of  Ohio  for  illus- 
.  tration:  i"orty-five  agriculturai  counties 
have  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  roads 
improved,  and  sixteen  counties  have  less 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  roads  improved. 
The  average  value  of  land  in  the  fort>'-five 
counties  is  $65.79  P^r  ^cre,  whereas  in  the 
sixteen  counties  the  average  value  per  acre 
is  $45.50  —  35  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in 
the  counties  with  good  roads.  In  the 
typically  southern  state  of  North  Carolina, 
seventeen  counties  have  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  roads  improved,  and  seventy- 
four  have  less  than  10  per  cent,  improved. 
The  average  value  in  the  seventeen 
counties  is  $15.62  per  acre,  and  in  the 
seventy-four  counties  it  is  $10,57  P^r  acre. 
This  means  nearly  50  per  cent,  increase 
caused  hv  the  good  roads. 

Nothing  speaks  better  for  a  community, 
or  draws  people  to  it  more  irresistibly, 
than  well  kept  roadsides  and  attractive 
home  surroundings.  These  things  prob- 
ably enhance  the  value  of  property  as 
much  as  the  excellence  of  the  road  itself. 
This  work  of  beau tilicat ion  can  rarely  be 
done  with  public  funds,  and  it  rightly 
belongs  to  abutting  property  owners. 
-It  is  a  task  that  should  interest  all  self- 
respecting  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
particularly  the  women,  who  could  be  of 
great  service  in  this  way. 

What  is  being  done  to  bring  before  the 
public  the  reforms  so  necessary  to  give  us 
a  better  road  system?  Until  November, 
1910,  nothing  had  been  done.  There  had 
never  been  in  this  country  a  national 
organization  having  for  its  sole  object  the 
betterment  of  the  public  highways.  There 
have  been  organizations  for  dealing  with 
the  technical  side  of  the  subject  —  the 
American  Automobile  Association  has  done 
much  good  work,  there  are  some  good  state 
associations,  and  there  is  a  so-called 
"  national  organization."  run  for  the  profit 
of  individuals.  Ndt,  however,  until  the 
formation,  in  1910,  of  the  American  As- 
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sociation  for  Highway  Improvement,  was 

the  long  felt  need  of  a  truly  national 
association  satisfied.  In  the  councils  of 
this  organization  are  the  foremost  engineers 
of  the  country,  railroad  presidents,  ^itors, 
professional  and  business  men.  It  is  to 
experts  like  Mr.  Alfred  Noble,  the  dean  of 
American  civil  engineers;  Mr.  B.  F. 
\  oakum,  Chairman  of  the  Frisco  lines; Mr. 
W.  W,  Finley,  President  of  the  Southern 
Railroad;  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown.  President  of 
the  New  York  Central  r^)ad;  Mr.  James  S. 
Harlan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; and  numerous  others.  With  it 
are  affiliated  all  the  state  and  other  road 
organizations  of  any  consequence. 

This  Association  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Road  Machinery 
and  JMaterial  Manufacturers  will  hold  a 
joint  Congress  at  Atlantic  City  from 
September  30th  to  October  5th  of  this 
year,  which  will  be  the  most  important 
road  meeting  ever  held  in  America.    1  he 


largest  pier  at  Atlantic  City  has  been  se- 
cured, where  a  great  exhibit  of  road 
machiner>  and  materials  will  be  displayed. 
1  he  Congress  will  be  opened  by  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  first  two  days  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association  and  will  be  de- 
voted to  road  users.  The  next  two  da\  s 
will  be  taken  up  with  the  economic  and 
legislative  side  of  the  subject  and  will  be 
opened  by  President  Taft.  The  last  two 
davs  will  be  given  over  to  engineering 
and  technical  work  which  will  be  discussed 
by  the  icadmg  experts  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Office  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Highway  Improvement  have 
gained  the  ctx>peration  of  the  railroads, 
a  number  of  which  have  run  improvement 
trains  over  their  lines,  equipped  with  every 
facility  for  teaching  local  dRicials  how  to 
improve  and  maintain  roads.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  must  be  given  such  a  broad 
and  public  spirited  policy. 
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HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  FURNISHES  EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE — THE 

NEED  OF  MAINTENANCE 

BY 

J.  E.  PENNYBACKER,  Jr. 

<aMiitftkv  or  ns  AiimcAM  anocutiom  roa  aioBirAv 

SO  SHREWD  a  judge  of  invest- 
ments as  General  l)u  Pont  of 
Delaware  believes  in  the  pa\- 
ing  qualities  of  a  pood  rr  .i  L 
He  plans  to  build  a  highway 
the  length  of  Delaware  and  earn  the  in- 
terest on  it  by  exploiting  the  160  feet  of 
the  right  of  wa\  not  actually  used  by  the 
road.  He  believes  that  the  increased 
earning  power  of  the  8o-foui  strips  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  will  pay  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

So  much  for  a  business  man's  judgment 
on  the  value  of  a  good  n  ad.  And  not- 
withstanding that  he  is  right,  many  and 
many  a  community  that  builds  good  roads 
is  disappointed  in  the  results.  The  reason 


is  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
and  the  lack  of  a  system  of  maintenance. 
Hven  a  gorxi  road  gone  to  ruin  is  a  burden 
to  the  taxpaN'er.  A  good  road  well  main- 
tained is  a  great  benefit  —  in  some  cases 
it  actually  lowers  the  tax  rate. 

Can  the  public  improve,  maintain,  and 
administer  its  huge  system  of  highways. 
2,250,000  miles  (about  ten  times  the  mile- 
age of  all  our  railroads)  so  that  it  may 
refute  the  claim  so  often  made  that  public 
ownership  means  wastefulness  and  in- 
competence? Intrin-^icalK .  the  road  is  of 
far  greater  potential  value  as  a  public 
property  than  as  a  private  prof>crty,  but 
it  is  only  by  good  management  that  the 
potential  value  may  become  real.  How 
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close  is  the  wrong  way  to  the  ri^t  way. 

and  how  widely  they  diverge  after  the 
Start  has  been  made  is  best  shown  by  cai>es. 

SAVING  A  COUNTY  THOUSANDS 

Pike  County,  Ala.,  in  1904,  came  to  a 
realization  that  its  bad  roads  could  no 
longer  be  endured.  The  lirst  thought  of 
the  people  was  of  the  macadam  road  and 
they  had  visions  of  '*  smooth  ribbons  of 
stone  stretching  from  the  county  seat  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  county."  Road 
building  rock  was  not  available  in  the 
county  and  they  expected  to  haul  it  by 
rail.  The  bond  issue  had  already  been 
arranged  for  on  this  basis  when  it  occurred 
to  Judge  A.  C.  Edmonson  that  it  might 
be  well  to  seek  the  advice  of  an  engineer 
from  the  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads  before  beginning  construction.  He 
knew  that  the  Government  maintained  a 
cr^rps  of  the  best  informed  highway  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States  whose  services 
are  given  free  to  counties  and  communities 
to  help  in  solving  their  road  problems. 
The  request  was  made  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Spoon,  a  trained  specialist  on  road  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  was  sent  to  Pike 
County.  He  carefully  inspected  the  roads» 
the  materials  at  hand,  and  specimens  of 
the  materials  proposed  to  he  used.  He 
studied  transportation  rates,  weather  con- 
ditions, traffic  both  actual  and  possible, 
and  the  finances  of  the  county.  His  report 
was  substantially  as  follows:  "  Your  roads 
should  cost  you  from  !^>^<wi  to  Si.ooo  a 
mile  instead  of  from  ^5,000  to  $6,000  a  mile 
which  will  be  the  cost  if  you  undertake 
to  build  macadam  roads.  You  have  in 
unlimited  quantities  along  your  roadsides 
an  ideal  mixture  of  sand  and  c!a\-  for  road 
building;  the  sand  clay  road  under  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  this  county  would 
be  equal  to  or  better  than  a  macadam  road, 
while  the  materials  for  maintenance  of 
your  sand  clay  road  will  always  be  at  hand 
and  ready  to  be  applied  at  slight  cost." 

Mr.  Spoon's  advice  was  taken.  On 
July  13,  1907,  Judge  Edmonson  wrote  to 
him  that  $143,000  in  bonds  had  been 
authorized,  of  which  M(X),()oo  had  been 
sold.  With  the  proceeds  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles  of  splendid  road  had  been 
built  at  a  cost  of  about  $868  per  mile.  If 


the  county  had  made  the  mistake  of  build- 
ing macadam  roads  it  woul  l  have  paid  for 
the  mistake  about  $300,000  in  the  begin- 
ning, representing  the  difference  in  cost, 
and  from  lio^ooo  to  |i$,ooo  a  year  there- 
after, representing  the  difference  in  cost 
of  maintenance. 

If  every  county  and  community  made 
sure  that  the  type  of  road  selected  was  the 
t>^  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  to  be 
met,  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  every  year. 
Pike  County's  example  does  not  mean  that 
the  cheapest  type  of  road  should  be  selected 
regardless  of  other  conditions.  There  are 
hundreds  of  examples  of  cheap  roads 
constructed  to  withstand  exceptionally 
heavy  traffic  which  are  rapidly  going  to 
pieces  and  will  have  to  be  zebuilt.  In 
Pendleton  County,  W.  Va.,  a  rather  droll 
example  of  false  economy  occurred, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  in  a  long  fill  on  a 
road  leading  to  the  county  seat.  As  logs 
were  about  the  most  plentiful  commodity 
at  hand  they  were  used  to  make  the  fill. 
The  road  was  "a  thing  of  beauty"  but 
not  "a  joy  forever"  for  it  had  scarcely 
begun  to  serve  its  useful  purpose  before  a 
forest  fire  swept  along  and  merrily  licked 
up  every  vestige  of  the  log  fill. 

A  COSTLY  EXPERIMENT 

Down  in  Texas  a  few  years  ago  a  pros- 
perous and  progressive  county  built  itself 
a  system  of  macadam  toads.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  financing  it;  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  traffic  was  heavy  enough  to 
justify  a  hard  road,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  fault  in  the  method  of  construction, 
but  something  was  wrong  with  the  roads 
—  after  a  few  da\'s  of  traffic  thev  were  no 
more  than  stretches  of  loose  stones.  After 
the  damage  was  done  a  specimen  of  the 
material  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Office  (jf  Public  Roads.  A  few  tests 
showed  that  the  stone  was  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  cementing  value  and  would  not 
bond  sufficiently  to  form  the  monolithic 
crust  so  essential  to  the  macadam  road. 
The  countv  had  built  several  miles  of  road 
with  this  material  and  had  contracted  for 
large  quantities.  The  experience  cost 
several  thousand  dollars.  To  save  just 
such  waste;  to  give  expert  advice  to  all 
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THE  PENALTY  OF  INSUFFICIENT  MAINTENANCE 

A  $70,000  MACADAM  ROAD  AT  UNION,  S.  C,  GOING  TO  RUIN  FOR  LACK  OF  CARE.  NOTE  THAT  THE 
CAMERA  LYING  ON  THE  GROUND  IS  HIGHER  THAN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROAD.  SHOWING  THAT  PROPER  DRAIN- 
AGE OF  RAIN  WATER  IS  NOT  PROVIDED 


is  the  object  of  the  Oftke  of  Public  Roads. 
Its  laboratories  are  recognized  abroad  as 
the  foremost  in  the  world,  so  eminent, 
indeed,  that  the  British  Government  sub- 
mitted to  it  )oo  specimens  of  road  materials 
from  England  and  officially  asked  that 
they  be  analyzed  and  tested.  Not  only  do 
these  laboratories  investigate  road  building 
rocks  but  they  maintain  special  labora- 
tories to  test  and  anal\  ze  oils,  tars, asphalts, 
and  all  other  materials  for  road  improve- 
ment.   1  his  work  is  done  w  ithout  charge. 


The  first  reason  why  our  improved  roads 
do  not  always  show  the  profit  that  they 
should  is  that  they  are  often  constructed 
in  ignorance. 

In  the  board  room  of  the  'Frisco  Lines  at 
71  Broadway  hangs  a  map  of  the  territory 
served  by  the  railroads  comprising  that 
system.  The  map  is  of  many  colors  and 
carries  a  bewildering  collection  of  symbols 
and  lettering,  all,  however,  having  a  def- 
inite purpose,  which  is  to  show  the  pro- 
ducts upon  which  the  railroad  must  depend 


ROAD  MONEY  GOING  TO  WASTE 

AT  MONTAGUE,  CAL..  WHERE  AN  EXPENSIVE  MACADAM  TRAP  ROAD  IS  CRUMBLING  INTO  A  MERE  RUCK  HEAP 

FOR  LACK  OF  MAINTENANCE 
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A  14-YEAR-OLD  MACADAM  ROAD  NEAR  TRENTON,  N.  J.,  RESURFACED  ONCE 


UTILIZING  LOCAL  MATERIAL  (SAND  C LAY)  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  ROAD  IN  PIKE  COUNTY,  ALA 


"there  is  not  ONE  ABANDONED  FARM  ON  A  STATE  ROAD  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
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PATROL  MAINTENANCE  —  BEFORE 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TYPICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  EARTH 
ROADS  AS  THEY  ARE  KEPT  UP  IN  MOST  PARTS  OF 
THE  COUNTRY 


for  its  freight  traffic.  Each  section  of 
countr\'  is  studied  to  determine  what  it 
produces,  how  much  it  produces,  and  how 
much  more  it  can  be  made  to  produce. 
In  other  words,  the  railroad  considers  not 
merely  actual  traffic  but  also  potential 
traffic,  and  every  extension  of  the  road 
and  every  spur,  track,  and  siding  must  first 
be  justified  b\-  a  showing  of  potential  traffic. 
This  is  true  not  merely  of  a  single  railroad 
system  but  of  practically  all  railroads. 
But  our  counties  and  states  have  not 
taken  the  hint. 

In  France  a  traffic  census  is  taken  at 
intervals  of  four  years  to  determine  the 
character  and  volume  of  the  traffic,  its 
distribution,  and  its  effect  upon  the  road. 
This  enables  improvements  to  be  made 


«l!eTc  tbe>  are  needed  and  in  a  measure 

su^sests.  the  Lmd  ai  ir:proveinent  required. 
But  our  read  otfjdals  ha\^  not  foUo^ed 
this  »i5e  eiar-.pie.  I  n  this  axinir>  we  pay 
l:t:le  attenty:^  to  the  dassincatioo  of  roads 
mith  reference  to  trarfx:  bcfote  plunging 
ahead  mith  the  buiidin^  programme.  Such 
a  classitication  mt.uki  determine  the  roads 
wt.ich  are  entitled  to  first  consideration 
as  to  time  and  t>pe  of  construction.  It 
docs  not  occur  to  ver>  man>  road  en- 
thuiiasts  that  there  b  a  necessar>  relation 
between  the  traffic  and  the  financing  of 
the  road.  Suppose  they  decide  to  build 
ten  miles  of  road  at  Si  7.000  a  mile.  The 
annual  outlay  wx)uld  be  S77O  a  mile  for 
interest,  and.  assuming  that  the  road 
would  be  so  durable  as  to  require  little 
outlay  for  maintenance,  the  maintenance 
over  a  long  period  of  years  might  be 
estimated  at  Sioo  a  mile,  making  a  total 
of  Si^yo  a  mile.  Suppose  the  road  ran 
through  a  com  growing  countr>'  and  that 
60  per  cent,  of  the  land  was  productive  and 
that  the  road  was  used  by  the  farmers  for 
one  mile  cn  each  side.  The  territory 
served  would  be  twenty  square  miles,  of 
which  twelve  square  miles,  or  7.680  acres, 
would  be  productive.  Com  will  produce 
about  one  ton  to  the  acre,  so  the  traffic 
from  that  source  could  not  exceed  7.680 
tons  with  the  maximum  haul  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles.  I  he  annual  cost  of  the 
road  would  be  $8,500  or  a  little  more  than 
$1  a  ton.  There  would  of  course  be  other 
uses  for  the  road,  but  the  point  to  be 
emphasized  is  the  necessity  for  having  a 
basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  justi- 
fiable outlay. 

The  second  reason  that  some  of  our 
good  roads  are  failures  as  community 
investments  is  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  their  duties. 

Aside  from  construction  and  traffic,  the 
maintenance  of  roads  seems  in  most  cases 
to  have  been  a  haphazard  affair.  An 
incident  reported  b\  .Mr.  Curtis  Hill.  State 
Highway  Engineer  of  .Missouri,  is  typical 
of  conditions  prevailing  in  a  great  many  of 
the  states  in  the  safeguarding  of  road  funds 
and  their  expenditure.  Mr.  Hill  says  that 
before  Missouri  adopted  the  state  and 
county  engineer  system,  road  overseers 
were  required  to  make  only  annual  state- 
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PATROL  MAINTENANCE —AFTER 

A  DIRT  ROAD  OF  THE  SAME  KIND  AS  THE  RUAU  PICTURED  ON  THE  i-ACING  PACE,  AFTER  A  FEW  MONTHS' 

CARE  UNDER  THE  DAILY  PATROL  METHOD 


ments  and  these  need  not  be  itemized. 
The  following  was  a  common  example: 

Received  $224.    Spent  S224. 

John  Smith.  Overseer, 
District  15. 

Since  county  engineers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, conditions  have  vastly  improved. 
One  county  engineer  upon  assuming  office 
found  a  contract  for  $125  worth  of  lumber 
to  build  a  bridge  over  a  small  stream.  He 
cancelled  the  contract  and  built  a  concrete 
culvert  for  $25.    The  present  .Missouri 


law  compels  every  overseer  to  make  a 
monthly  itemized  statement  to  the  county 
engineer.  If  this  systematic  accounting 
saves  Missouri  20  per  cent.,  as  it  seems,  the 
same  ratio  applied  to  the  whole  country 
would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  between 
20  and  30  million  dollars. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  Government  engi- 
neer reported  on  a  Syo.ooo  road  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States,  built  properly  and 
with  due  regard  to  conditions  prevailing 
but  allowed  absolutely  to  go  to  ruin  for 
lack  of  maintenance.    I  his  is  one  of  many 


ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  PATROL  MAINTENANCE 

A  MOOtL  DIRT  KOAD  IN  NEW  YORK,  OILtU  ONCE,  AND  CARED  FOR  BY  A  MAN  WHO  WORKS  ON  IT  EVERY  DAY 
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A  GRAVEL  ROAD  IN  INDIANA,  PROPERLY  MAINTAINED 


thousand  cases.  American  engineers  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Our  methods 
of  construction  are  abreast  of  the  latest 
and  best  of  any  land,  and  in  labor  saving 
machinery  and  equipment  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  America  leads  the  world. 
The  rock  crusher,  which  has  supplanted 
the  old  laborious  method  of  breaking  rock 
with  a  hammer,  is  the  invention  of  an 
American.  It  is  in  our  woful  lack  of 
maintenance  that  we  lag  behind  every 
other  civilized  nation.  Our  county  officials 
seem  to  think  that  a  good  road  is  ever- 
lasting and  proof  against  the  ravages  of 
traffic  and  the  elements.  France  main- 
tains her  supremacy  as  a  good  roads 


nation  by  her  tireless,  watchful  care  of  her 
roads.  Every  mile  of  her  main  roads  is 
insp>ected  daily  and  ever>'  defect  repaired 
as  soon  as  it  occurs.  What  is  needed  in 
every  county  is  skilled  supervision  and  a 
well  trained  road  force  which  will  make 
its  whole  object  in  life  the  care  and  better- 
ment of  the  public  roads.  Systematic  and 
continuous  maintenance  is  absolutely  the 
key  to  a  system  of  good  roads. 

In  Alexandria  County,  Va.,  the  trav- 
eler, after  floundering  about  through 
heavy  mud,  finds  himself  on  a  smooth, 
well-kept  lo-mile  stretch  of  earth  road, 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
other  roads  but  otherwise  bearing  no 


ONE  OF  THE  GOOD  STATE  ROADS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
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EVEN  MOUNTAIN  ROADS  ARE  CHEAP  IF  THEY  ARE  KEPT  IN  REPAIR 


resemblance.  He  sees  a  workman  steadily 
cleaning  out  the  ditches,  filling  up  depres- 
sions, cutting  weeds,  and,  at  one  side,  a 
split  log  drag  which  has  just  been  used  on 
the  road.  This  is  a  "demonstration 
road"  on  which  the  United  States  Office 
of  Public  Roads  is  giving  a  thorough  test 
to  the  patrol  system  of  maintenance. 
1  he  caretaker  gives  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  and  to  him  the  road  is  a  pet,  a  child, 
upon  which  he  lavishes  his  whole  atten- 
tion. To  him  it  represents  his  life  work, 
for  he  is  expected  to  live  near  the  road 
and  to  give  his  service  to  it  every  day. 
Such  care  lengthens  the  life  of  the  road 
and  reduces  the  burden  of  taxes,  for  such  a 


road  is  everlasting  and  does  not  have  to 
be  rebuilt. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  de- 
sires good  roads.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  the  demand  is 
insistent. 

The  knowledge  of  how  to  build  a  road 
and  what  kind  of  road  to  build  to  meet 
any  given  condition  may  be  had  for  the 
asking  from  the  Government. 

An  understanding  of  maintenance  is  the 
great  problem  —  an  understanding  not 
only  among  road  builders  but  among  all 
tax  payers,  for  once  they  see  the  saving 
of  proper  maintenance  they  will  see  that 
their  roads  are  profitable. 


BITUMEN  MIXtD  WITH  MACADAM  TO  MAKt  A  FINE  ROAD  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
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ROADS  WORTH  $35,000,000 

A  YEAR 

THAT    SAVE    HAULING   COSTS,    INCREASE    FARM    VALUES.  AND 

REDUCE  THE  TAX  RATES 

BY 

L.  I.  HEWES 
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JUST  three  \ears  ago  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  fall  election  call  in 
Spottsylvania  County,  \'a.,  that 
began  a  new  era  for  the  county. 
It  was  a  clause  providing  that  the 
county  should  borrow  $100,000  to 
improve  the  roads.  The  question  had 
been  before  the  people  all  summer. 
Mass  meetings  had  been  held  and  in 
July,  at  Fredericksburg,  there  was  a 
convention  which  brought  about  the 
formation  of  a  grxxl  roads  association.  All 
sides  of  the  question  were  debated  and 
when  the  ballots  were  counted  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  1909,  the  money  had 
been  voted.  The  following  March  the  first 
bonds,  amounting  to  §40,000,  were  sold 
by  open  bids  and  work  was  commenced. 

There  were  five  roads  to  be  improved 
and  they  are  now  nearly  all  completed. 
From  Fredericksburg  to  Spottsylvania 
Court  House  —  twelve  miles  —  is  the 
longest  single  stretch.  It  was  finished 
last  fall.  Three  other  improved  roads 
now  run  from  Fredericksburg:  one  to 
Hampton's  Crossing  Fork,  one  down  the 
Rappahannock  River,  and  another  to  Five 
Mile  Fork  and  Salem  Church.  To  Mas- 
saponax  is  a  stretch  of  five  additional  miles 
of  branches  from  the  Spottsylvania  road. 
What  has  been  the  economic  result  of  the 
forty  miles  of  new  road? 

The  United  States  Office  of  Public 
Roads  was  interested  in  this  question  and 
sent  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pennybacker  as  economic  investigators 
to  study  the  situation.  These  men  made 
a  report  in  March,  1910.  and  each  year 
since  then  an  inspection  has  followed  and 
the  study  still  continues.    In  the  two 


years  from  1909  to  191 1,  the  agricultural 
and  forest  products  that  have  been  handled 
and  reported  by  the  Richmond.  Fredericks- 
burg «5c  Potomac  Railroad  at  Fredericks- 
burg have  increased  from  49.000  tons  to 
71.000  tons  or  more  than  45  per  cent.  A 
special  form  showing  all  the  items  shipped 
has  been  filled  out  at  the  freight  office  for 
each  year.  Some  of  the  items  of  increase 
are  especially  noteworthy.  For  example: 
outgoing  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and 
cheese  increased  from  114.815  to  273.028 
pounds.  In  other  words,  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts which  must  move  quickly  over  the 
highways  have  more  than  doubled  with 
improvements  from  the  bond  issue.  Ship- 
ments of  wheat  increased  59  per  cent,  and 
shipments  of  fresh  tobacco  31  per  cent. 
But  the  shipments  of  forest  products  show 
a  most  interesting  fact: 

Lumber  and  other  forest  products  are 
hauled  into  Fredericksburg  fmm  con- 
siderable distances,  especially  over  the 
Spotts>  Ivania  road.  In  1910,  when  this 
road  was  only  partly  completed,  the  loads 
could  not  be  much  increased,  but  last 
\ear  the  county  commissioners  had  to 
pass  an  ordinance  forbidding  a  load  of 
more  than  1,000  feet  on  wide  tired 
two-horse  vehicles.  The  teamsters  then 
put  on  trailers  and  loaded  with  four  tons 
of  lumber  to  every  team  of  four  horses. 
The  forest  products  which  the  railroad  re- 
ceived increased  from  40.000  tons  in  1909 
to  59,000  tons  in  1911  and  the  loads  now 
move  comfortably  over  the  roads  every 
month  in  the  year.  In  March,  191  i,the  rec- 
ord shows4. 1 70  tons  hauled  to  town  against 
2,250  tons  for  the  same  month  1."  1909. 

The  saving  to  the  community  in  >.auling 
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costs  in  this  Virginia  county  is  remarkable. 
At  least  65,000  tons  moved  an  average  of 
8  miles  in  191 1.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  saving  in  hauling  is  8  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  —  a  reduction  from  20  cents  to  12 
cents  —  this  means  a  saving  of  $41,600  in 
one  year.  But  the  saving  really  was  more, 
for  in  this  65,000  tons  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  shipments  that  left  the  town  by 
water;  and  more  lumber  goes  out  of  Fred- 
ericksburg by  water  than  goes  by  rail. 
The  cost  of  the  Fredericksburg-Spottsyl- 


vania  road  was  about  $28,000  for  the 
twelve  miles  and  the  annual  saving  in 
hauling  on  this  road  is  more  than  S>4.ooo. 

Farm  values  in  Spottsylvania  County 
have  been  carefully  watched,  especially 
from  actual  transfers.  The  table  on 
page  690  shows  cases  taken  at  random 
from  a  reliable  list. 

Mr.  Lee  J.  Graves,  an  attorney  at 
Fredericksburg,  reported  in  March  of  this 
year  that  he  had  sold  more  farms  on  the 
improved  roads  in  191 1  than  in  all  the 
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A  LOAD  OF  LUMBER  ON  A  BAD  ROAD 


rest  of  the  county  for  five  years.  Many 
areas  are  now  cultivated  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Civil  War  and  new  land  is 
constantly  being  cleared. 


RISING  FARM  PRICES 


OWNER 

ACRE 

PRICE 
1909 

PRICE 
1912 

INCR. 

Geo.  B.  Shay 

IJ9 

|j.500 

I5.OOO 

Susan  M.  Alsop 

420 

6,000 

8.250 

37% 

Tommy  Todd 

1  10 

1,500 

2,000 

33% 

Mrs.  Rdgar  Wallace 

475 

5,000 

12,500 

150% 

Thos.  J.  Price 

i<>7 

2,800 

4,400 

S7% 

Wm.  Thorburn 

126 

3.000 

lO.OOU 

3?3% 

Other  advantages  of  the  good  roads 
have  appeared.  Mr.  James  Ashley,  Div- 
ision Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Spott- 
sylvania  County  reports  the  official  in- 
crease in  attendance  at  both  white  and 
colored  schools  at  from  5  per  cent,  to  35 
per  cent,  from  i(>09-io  to  1910-11.  The 
greatest  increase  was  at  Lee's  Hill  School 
on  the  new  Fredericksburg-Spottsylvania 
road.  Mr.  Ashle>  expects  that  the  figures 
for  191 1 -1 2  will  show  still  greater  improve- 
ment. There  is  little  doubt  that  when  the 
complete  record  of  the  economic  study  is 
available  the  citizens  will  look  back  to  the 
bond  election  in  the  fall  of  1909  with 
amusement  at  their  doubts. 
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Investigation  work  of  a  kind  similar  to 
that  in  Spottsylvania  County  has  been 
undertaken  in  thirteen  counties  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  and,  while  it  is  not 
yet  complete,  it  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  indicate  that  the  economic  benefits 
which  accrue  to  the  community  from  road 
improvement  have,  as  a  rule,  been  greatly 
underestimated. 

Two  notable  points  in  all  these  studies 
are  the  rise  in  land  values  and  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  hauling.  These  two  benefits 
are  not  entirely  distinct,  for  the  farm 
probably  increases  in  value  because  the 
cost  of  hauling  crops  is  reduced.  But  the 
reduced  cost  of  hauling  crops  is  not  the 


only  reason  for  an  increase  in  land  values 
where  theroads  have  been  improved.  The 
site  value  and  conveniences  and  many 
other  things  which  are  difficult  to  measure 
all  contribute  to  the  increase  in  land 
values. 

For  example,  about  eight  \  ears  ago  Mr. 
A.  P.  Redhead  bought  a  piece  of  land  for 
$400  near  Federalsburg,  Md.  Though  he 
did  not  improve  the  property,  after  a  new 
state  road  was  built  b>'  the  farm  it  sold  for 
$2,000.  A  mile  east  from  the  end  of  this 
same  road  Mr.  John  Rosser  paid  $950 
for  a  place.  He  has  improved  it  with 
buildings  worth  possibly  $1,800  and  has 
refused  $5,000  for  the  property.  Just 
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A  BAD  ROAD  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

THE     NUMBER     OF     MILES  OF   SUCH     ROADS  AND 

THE  ECONOMIC  WASTE  THAT  THEY  CAUSE  RUN  INTO 
ENORMOUS  FIGURES 


opposite  Mr.  Rosser's  was  the  "Buck 
Farm"  which  sold  six  years  ago  for  §2,500 
and  recently  transferred  for  $4,900.  A 
mile  beyond  the  end  of  the  state  shell  road 
that  leads  from  Federalsburg  toward 
Harmony  lies  a  farm  which  Mr.  C.  E. 
Nichols  bought  eight  years  ago  for  $490. 
Mr.  Nichols  subscribed  S50  toward  build- 
ing the  shell  road  just  mentioned  and 
later  sold  his  farm  for  $3,600  and  the  buyer 
agreed  in  addition  to  pay  the  $50  road 
subscription.    This  was  well  worth  his 


while,  for  in  less  than  two  years  he  sold 
the  property  again  at  an  advance  of  more  ' 
than  S400.    There  are  many  similar  in- 
stances around  Federalsburg. 

New  Jersey  has  been  building  improved 
state  roads  since  1892.  The  increase  in 
farm  values  in  Essex  County  during  the 
last  decade  has  been  41  per  cent.  The  tax 
levy  has  decreased  from  65  cents  on  Sioo 
in  1904  to  39  cents  on  $100  in  1911.  Essex 
was  one  of  the  first  counties  to  improve  ^ 
its  roads.  It  began  its  work  in  1873  but 
discontinued  improvement  until  1887. 
Since  then,  with  the  help  of  the  state,  it  has 
been  active  in  road  work  so  that  to-day 
there  are  672  miles  or  96  per  cent,  of 
improved  roads  in  the  county. 

The  valuation  of  Harris  County.  Tex., 
in  1906  was  548,000,000.  It  had  then  but  ^ 
a  few  miles  of  improved  road.  I  here  are 
now  350  miles  of  road  improved,  that  cost 
$1,300,000  to  build;  and  in  191 1  the  as- 
sessed valuation  for  the  county  was 
$120,000,000.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  Houston  is  in  Harris  County  and 
consequently  has  influenced  the  increase 
in  valuation  which  has  been  simultaneous  * 
with  the  improvements  of  the  road. 

In  Sullivan  County.  Tenn..  a  few  years 
ago,  bonds  were  issued  for  road  improve-  « 
ment.    On   the   road   from    Bristol  to 
Blountville  a  400-acre  farm  had  long  been 
offered  for  sale  at  $15,000  without  a 


SOME  INEVITABLE  EFFECTS  OF  BAD  ROADS 
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purchaser.  Before  the  road  was  finished 
the  farm  sold  for  ^25,000. 

The  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C, 
sums  up  the  situation  in  a  letter  as  follows: 

As  to  the  increase  in  value  of  real  estate,  we 
can  hardly  estimate  it.  Before  we  had  any 
macadam  roads  to  amount  to  anything,  say 
fifteen  years  ago.  land  could  be  bought  along 
the  old  dirt  road  at  from  S5  to  Sio  per  acre. 
Now  the  same  land  will  cost  from  S50  to  S75, 
and  even  higher  in  places.  Of  course,  we  can- 
not attribute  all  of  this  increase  in  value  to  our 
good  roads,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  other  one  thing. 
They  have  helped  to  make  Charlotte  what  it  is. 
I  have  no  idea  that  Charlotte  would  be  anything 
like  it  is  to-day  if  we  had  not  improved  any  of 
our  roads.  It  is  the  reputation  our  county 
has  for  good  roads  that  has  brought  to  it  men 
of  means  from  other  counties  and  states,  who 
have  invested  their  money  and  become  one  of 
us  to  make  Charlotte  and  the  county  grow. 

We  have  seen  the  time  when  two  mules  could 
hardly  pull  one  bale  of  cotton.  I  live  out  four 
miles,  and  have  had  to  leave  the  main  road 
and  wind  around  through  the  woods  to  get  to 
Charlotte  with  one  bale  of  cotton.  Now  I  can 
and  do  haul  with  ease  twelve  bales  of  cotton 
with  a  team  of  two  mules  any  time  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  the  team  will  pull, 
but  of  what  the  wagon  will  hold  up. 

I  give  you  this  information  from  actual  ex- 
perience, and  of  course  you  can  get  the  same 
from  hundreds  of  other  citizens. 


IN  A   BAD-ROADS  COUNTRY 

THREE  ANIMALS  REQUIRED  TO  PULL  A  LIGHT  SPRING 
WAGON  WHICH  COULD  tASILY  BE  DRAWN  BY  TWO 
ON   GOOD  ROADS 

Out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  road 
movement  is  in  progress  with  the  same 
results,  in  1909  the  fruit  growers  of 
Goodnoe  Hills  on  the  Columbia  River  in 
Washington  hauled  their  produce  down  a 
mountain  road  seven  miles  to  the  railroad 
at  Fountain.  The  road  wound  along  the 
side  of  a  cafton,  and  some  of  the  grades 
were  as  great  as  i8  per  cent.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  grade  was  a  turnback 
through  pure  sand,  and  then  a  ford  of 
cobblestones  and  boulders.    The  cost  of 


WHERE  A  PROGRESSIVE  PEOPLE  CANNOT  BE  DEVELOPED 
SUCH    ROADS  AS    THESE.  BY    PREVENTING   ADEQUATE  COMMUNICATION    BETWEEN  THE    FARMS  AND  THE 

TOWNS  DISCOURAGE   ALL   EFFORTS  AT  BETTER  LIVING 
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hauling  over  this  road  was  20  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  outgoing  shipments  and  35 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  incoming  freight. 
These  rates  were  equivalent  respectively 
to  57  cents  and  $1  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
farmers  in  this  region  induced  the  county 
to  build  a  new  road  from  the  fruit  bench 
land  to  another  shipping  point  on  the 
North  Bank  Railroad,  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  8  per  cent,  and  an  average  grade 
of  less  than  6  per  cent.  The  new  road 
is  almost  exactly  four  miles  long,  and 
reduces  the  hauling  cost  for  both  outgoing 
and  incoming  shipments  by  more  than 
half.    It  is  a  dirt  road  and  cost  about 


$1 ,500.  With  watermelons  selling  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  at  $1  per  100  pounds  in  carload 
lots,  it  is  not  difficult  to  compute  the 
benefits  resulting  from  such  road  improve- 
ment. The  road  will  nearly  pay  for  itself 
on  the  shipment  of  two  good  crops  of 
melons. 

These  are  definite  but  local  instances  of 
the  value  of  road  building.  We  may  some 
day  have  a  national  road  traffic  census  as 
France  and  other  European  countries 
have.  France  began  counting  travel  in 
1844;  and  in  191 3  there  will  be  a  new 
census,  the  eleventh.  The  French  census 
of  1903  showed  that  at  ten  cents  a  mile  the 
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THE  SAME  ROAD  IN  SPOTTSYLVANIA  COUNTY.  AS  IT  LOOKS  TO-DAY 
PHOTOGRAPHED  AFTER  A   RAIN,  SHOWING  THE   PRESERVING   EFFECT  OF   PROPER  DRAINAGE 


average  annual  charge  for  hauling  on 
about  30,000  miles  was  54,625  per  mile. 
On  the  roads  out  of  Milan,  Italy,  in  1909 
the  annual  traffic  charge  at  5.8  cents  a 
ton  per  mile  was  $18,000  per  mile  on  230 
miles  of  radial  trunk  roads. 

What  is  the  annual  cost  of  hauling  in 
our  own  country?  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  publishes  carefully 
compiled  statistics  of  all  our  railroad  opera- 
tions annually.  In  1910  their  figures 
showed  that  nearly  a  billion  tons  of 
freight  were  received  and  handled  by  our 
railroads.  A  large  part  of  this  immense 
tonnage  passed  over  our  highways,  prob- 


ably at  least  250  million  tons.  Of  high- 
wa\  s  there  are  in  all  2,200,000  miles  with 
less  than  200,000  miles  improved.  We  can 
onlj'  estimate  the  bill  for  hauling,  but  it  is 
apparently  a  little  less  than  S800  a  mile 
on  the  20  per  cent,  of  our  roads  which  do 
most  of  the  work.  The  total  would  then 
be  $352,000,000.  A  saving  of  10  per  cent, 
of  this  sum  in  hauling  would  therefore 
justify  an  outlay  of  $704,000,000  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent. 

State-wide  benefits  from  good  roads  are 
visible  alreadw  Mr.  Harold  Parker,  for 
ten  years  a  member  of  the  Highwa\'  Com- 
mission of  Massachusetts,  declared  at  a 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  ROADS  ON  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS 

THE    ONE-ROOM    SCHOOLHOUSE    IS    ALMOST    INVARIABLY    ON   A    BAD    ROAD    AND    THE    LARGE    AND  WELL 
EQUIPPED   SCHOOLHOUSE    IS   ALMOST    ALWAYS   ON    A   GOOD  ROAD 
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meeting  in  Newark  last  February  that 
there  was  not  one  abandoned  farm  on  a 
state  road  in  his  state.  From  New  York 
comes  Bulletin  31  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  January  of  this  \ear.  It 
lists  1,002  farms  offered  for  sale.  The 
report  shows  the  acreage,  soil,  fruit  trees, 
stock,  etc.,  and  gives  the  distance  to  the 
shipping  points  and  market  towns  and  the 
kind  of  roads  to  them.  The  average  value 
of  all  farms  k^ated  on  earth  roads  is  $35 
an  acre  and  the  averaf^e  value  of  the  farms 
on  macadam  or  other  improved  roads  is 
I51  an  acre. 

Economic  farm  surveys  have  already 
developed  valuable  data  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  our  roads.  Six 
is  the  average  number  of  main  radial 
roads  from  shipping  points  and  small 
cities,  and  these  roads  extend  from  8  to 
20  miles.  Every  radial  road  that  ser\'cs 
200  square  miles  as  a  market  road  carries 
annually  at  least  30.000  tons  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  Thus  it  performs  a  service 
worth  $48,000.  A  saving  of  five  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  by  improving  such  roads 
is  an  exceptionally  small  saving,  but  it 
would  mean  for  every  mile  €i  radial 
market  road  a  total  reduction  ci  ft,000 
in  the  annual  cost  of  hauling. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  TOURING 

And  we  have  said  nothing  yet  of  the 

automobile.  We  probably  have  now  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  motor  vehicles 
in  this  count r\'.  Mr.  George  C.  DichI, 
Chairman  of  the  Good  Roads  Board  of  tJie 
American  Automobile  Association,  esti' 
mates  the  cost  of  tire  wear  at  two  cents  a 
mile.  This  means  that  every  year  each 
mile  of  road  takes  a  toll  of  J>53o  from  the 
tires  of  the  machines  which  use  it.  Auto- 
mobilists  are  already  paying  annually 
nearly  five  million  dollars  in  license  fees  and 
they  are  wflli""  to  do  this  and  everything 
else  ill  their  power  to  secure  road  improve- 
ment. If  they  could  reduce  the  cost  of  tire 
damage  one  half  it  would  doubtless  pay 
the  automobilisis  even  if  it  Were  necessary 
to  double  their  annual  fees. 

But  the  benefits  to  the  automobilists 
frcnn  impiDved  roads  extend  directly  to 
the  land  owners  and  the  country  districts. 
The  impetus  that  has  been  given  country 


life  since  the  automobile  came  out  of  the 
city  is  astonishing.  The  hotels  in  the 
summer  resort  regions  have  been  the  fir.st 
to  feel  the  improvement.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  annually  spent  in  the  more 
remote  districts  by  summer  tourists. 
These  expenditures  create  a  strong  market 
for  the  best  grade  of  farm  produce  and 
createmany  other  kinds  of  business.  Here 
are  some  of  the  figures  of  expenditure 
since  1909: 

MONEY  SPENT  ON  A  1,000  MILE  TOUft 


YEAR 

PASSSNCBtS 

CHAUrFKUtS 

tOTAt 

$i(/i,88o 

1" 3.790 

1210,670 

1910 

299.  <^ 

)aa,590 

I 

383.580 

28.380 

411.960 

This  table  shows  the  expenditures  on  a 
1,000-mile  tour  in  New  England  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  first  of  October. 
Touring  goes  on  all  over  the  country. 
From  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce 
we  learn  that  6,000  automobilists  visited 
Colorado  in  1910  and  spent  more  than 
two  -million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  that  state. 

No  one  now  can  set  an  upper  limit  to  the 
use  of  the  automobile  in  its  various  forms. 
During  the  last  year  the  commercial  truck 
has  come  into  increasing  use.  Probably 
nearly  fifty  thousand  will  be  operating  by 
the  new  year.  The  possibilities  of  serv- 
ice by  this  new  vehicle  are  tremendous. 
An  interesting  case  occurred  in  the  now 
famous  Deschutes  Valley  in  Oregon.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1910,  when  the  Hill 
and  Harriman  forces  were  rushing  their 
surveys  and  construction  gangs  into  the 
heart  of  the  Oregon  plateau,  the  home* 
seekers  gathered  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands.  It  was  a  three  days'  journey 
from  The  Dalles  for  the  freight  wagons 
to  the  new  land.  j.  L.  Laurendine.  of 
Portland.  Ore.,  and  his  partner  purchased 
an  automobile  truck,  shipj-ieil  it  to  The 
Dalles,  and  bei/.Tn  hauling  freij-ht.  1  hev 
could  do  in  one  day  more  than  three  freight 
wagons  could  do  in  a  week.  Their  profits 
were  incredible.  But  the  advantage  of  the 
automobile  truck  was  too  obvious  to  the 
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grim  freight  drivers  on  the  dusty  roads. 

In  less  than  ten  days  it  became  too  dan- 
gerous to  operate  the  automobile  truck 
and  Mr.  Laurcndine  and  iii^  partner  re- 
moved to  otho'  fields. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
automobile  truck  will  go  wherever  the 
roads  permit  it.  It  certainly  wil!  be 
economy  to  handle  bulky  material  such  as 
coal,  lumber,  and  baled  hay  in  large  quan* 
tities  from  the  larger  market  centres.  One 
of  the  very  recent  types  of  road  is  well 
adapted  to  this  new  traffic.  It  is  the 
concrete  road  which  is  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  southern  part  of  MIdiigan. 
Highway  committees  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  go  to  Detroit  constantly  to 


see  County  Commissioner  Hines  of  Wayne 
County  and  to  visit  his  roads.  So  im- 
pressfYi  are  the  people  of  Wax'ne  (bounty 
wiLh  the  value  of  this  new  and  massive 
form  of  road  that  during  the  present  sca^ 
son  they  have  entirely  removed  an  old 
9-foot  concrete  road  on  the  highway  from 
Detroit  to  Kedford  and  are  busily  engaged 
in  replacing  it  with  a  new  1 6-foot  roadway 
of  solid  concrete  seven  inches  thick.  The 
possibilities  of  this  new  hi^way  for  hezvy 
motor  traffic  and  commercial  truck  trans- 
portation are  immense.  Who  can  say  that 
the  people  of  Wayne  County  have  not  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  ultimate 
economy  in  service  and  maintenance  for 
the  highways  of  the  twentieth  century? 


THE  DEVIL  AND  TOM  WALKER 

A   "WHITE   folks'  NIGGER"   WHO   HAS   REGENERATED   A   WHOLE  COUNTY  IN 
TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA  FROM  SLOTH  AND  CRIME  TO 
INDUSTRY  AND  ENLIGHTENMENT 

BY 

J.  W.  CHURCH  AND  CARLYLE  ELLIS 


TOM  WALKER'S  looks  hardly 
fulfil  one's  idea  of  a  fireproof 
deviUbaiter.  Squat,  thick* 
lipped,  and  kinky^ired,  he 
would  more  likely  be  charac- 
terized by  a  Southern  planter  as  a  good 
example  of  a  '  wliue  folks'  nigger,"  which 
is  a  pretty  high  compliment  from  the 
Southern  angle.  But  when  any  man,  of 
any  color,  can,  by  thirty  >'ears  of  steadfast, 
indefatigable  elTort,  regenerate  an  entire 
Southern  county;  drive  drunkenness  and 
crime  beyond  its  borders;  rejilace  93 
per  cent,  of  its  hovels  and  log  cabins  with 
substantial  two-story  dwellings,  and  make 
successful,  land-owning  farmers  of  live 
thousand  Negroes  with  a  state-wide  repu- 
tation for  crime  and  shiftlessness,  that 
man  has  the  devil  on  the  run. 

Gloucester  County,  V'a.,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  cavalier  settlements  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  was,  before  the  Civil 
War,  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the 
great  landed  estates  of  the  g^try  of  tkle- 


water  Virginia.  Here,  in  their  splendid 
Colonial  homes,  lived  the  Pages,  the 
Dabneys,  the  I  aliaferros,  the  Tabbs,  and 
SL  score  of  others  whose  names  are  writ 
large  in  Virginia's  early  hbtor\'. 

No  railroad  has  ever  penetr  tui  the 
county,  the  only  entrance  being  by  the 
small  steamer  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk, 
making  the  landing  on  Mobjack  Bay, 
thence  winding-  up  the  short  backwater 
"rivers,"  the  York,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Ware.  Gloucester  Courthouse,  a  quaint, 
century-old  county  seat,  is  the  largest,  in 
fact  the  only,  village  in  the  county. 
About  its  tiny  courthouse  square  cluster 
a  few  houses  and  stores,  the  homes  of  its 
population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
rest  of  the  twelve  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  county  can  boast  only  of  a  crossroads 
tore,  grist  mill,  or  blacksmith  shop  to 
mark  their  neighborhood. 

The  Civil  War  saw  the  complete  ruin 
of  prosperity  in  Gloucester  County. 
Estates  were  deserted  or  sold  by  families 
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no  longer  able  to  maintain  them.  The 
slaves,  turned  adrift,  mistook  hcense  for 
liberty,  and  sought  only  such  work  as 
required  the  least  effort  to  sustain  them 
in  idle  poverty.  This  they  found  in 
fishing,  crabbing,  and  oysterinr  (luring 
the  season.  As  a  natural  sequence  to 
idleness  and  whisky  the  little  jail  at  the 
courthouse  was  usually  filled  with  Negroes. 
Hundreds  were  sent  yearly  to  the  state 
FVmtentiar>',  and  the  fertile  acres  lay 
untilled,  weed-grown,  and  useless 

In  this  environment  Tom  Walker  was 
bora  a  year  before  the  Emancipation 
Prodamatkm.  His  fatter  and  mother 
were  slaves  of  neighboring  planters,  and 
in  his  early  boyhood  Tom  was  taught  to 
till  the  few  scant  acres  remaining  under 
cultivation  on  the  estate.  At  fifteen,  he 
could  not  read  or  write,  but  that  year  a 
little  school  for  Negroes  was  started  in  a 
dilapidated  frame  church  near  Gloucester 
Courthouse,  where  a  three  months'  session 
was  given  by  George  Taylor,  one  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute's  first  graduates.  Tom  man- 
aged to  get  most  of  the  three  months  for 
three  years,  and  then,  his  ambition  fired 
by  his  teacher's  accounts  of  that  wonderful 
Mecca  of  every  Negro  who  seeks  education 
for  his  race  rather  than  for  selfish  ends, 
he  slipped  aboard  the  steamer  one  night, 
landed  at  Old  Point  Comtort,  and  the 
following  afternoon  walked  to  Hampton 
Institute,  his  sole  possessions  the  ragged 
jeans  he  wore  and  ninety-two  cents,  which 
he  had  hoarded  for  manv  months. 

Here  something  near  akm  to  tragedy 
awaited  Tom.  He  was  given  an  examina- 
tion. Sane  and  elementary  as  it  was,  the 
young  Negro's  few  months'  schooh'ng  was 
utterly  inadequate  to  meet  it.  Another 
trial  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  he  was 
told,  kindly  but  firmly,  to  go  home. 
Bewildered,  dazed  by  the  result,  Tom 
couldn't  offer  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
go,  except  that  he  wouldn't.  Touched 
by  his  earnestness,  the  authorities  gave 
him  a  place  on  the  floor — all  the  cots 
were  filled  —  and  enough  to  eat.  For  a 
week  he  slept  on  the  floor  and  waited. 

A  squad  of  students  were  putting  up  a 
new  building,  and  the  boy  watched  them 
for  awhile.  Then  he  went  to  General 
Armstrong,  the  founder  of  the  school. 


"  Ff  you-all  do'an  mind,  suh,  Ah'd  laik 
toe  ca  y  hod  on  dat  buildin',"  he  an- 
nounced. "Ah  jes'  got  toe  stay  heah, 
suh,"  he  added  earnestly. 

General  Armstrong,  already  won  by 
Tom's  pluck,  gave  him  the  job. 

Several  weeks  later  found  Tom  still  at 
Hampton,  making  his  willing  hands  serve 
at  any  task  any  one  might  set  him,  and 
waiting.  Finally,  as  there  was  no  class 
he  could  enter,  one  was  created  for  him. 
It  began  with  Walker  and  four  other 
backward  boys,  and  its  first  teacher  was 
Booker  T.  Washington.  It  was  aptly 
termed  the  "Plucky  Class,"  and  has 
grown  famous  in  the  annals  of  Hampton. 

A  year  later,  working  by  day  and  study- 
ing by  night.  Tom  Walker  again  took  the 
examination,  and  jumped  the  junior  year. 
What  this  meant  of  grim  struggle  against 
odds,  probably  no  one  but  Walker  and 
Washington,  his  teacher,  have  ever  known. 
Two  years  later  he  completed  his  course 
and,  imbued  to  the  core  with  the  Hampton 
spirit  of  service,  he  returned  to  his  home 
in  Gloucester. 

His  father  and  brothers  were  working 
for  day  wages,  but  Tom  had  soaked  in  some 
knowledge  of  farming  at  Hampton  that 
he  determined  to  apply  to  the  soil  uf  his 
native  county.  There  was  an  old  gentle- 
man named  Hopkins,  who,  like  most  of 
the  white  farmers  in  Gloucester,  had  more 
land  than  he  could  work,  and  to  him  at 
once  went  Tom.  I  Ic  had  no  money  to  buy 
land,  but  he  offered  to  "crop"  with  the 
owner,  giving  him  a  fourth  for  the  use  of 
fifteen  acres.  When  Hopkins  recovered 
from  the  shock,  Tom  got  the  land. 
Walker,  senior,  possessed  an  ancient 
"razorback"  horse,  and  Inm  acquired 
it.  The  horse  was  not  industrious,  but 
the  boy  was,  and  one  month  later — June 
25,  1&83  —  he  had  fifteen  acres  planted 
to  corn.  Fertilizer  costs  real  money,  so 
Tom  pinned  his  faith  to  constant  cultiva- 
tion, and  what  the  "razorback"  couldn't 
do,'  the  boy  dkl  by  hand.  He  kept  ever- 
lastingly at  it  all  summer  and.  finally, 
harvested  forty  barrels  of  com,  of  which 
his  share  was  thirty  barrels.  It  was  a 
record-breaking  crop  for  the  a)unty,  but 
it  was  too  much  for  the  horse.  It  promptly 
and  cheerfully  died. 
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His  crop  harvested,  Walker  became  the 
teacher  in  the  little  school  he  had  first 
attended.  The  term  wis  lengthened  to 
five  months,  and  the  salary  twenty-five 
dollars  &  month.  He  opened  a  school 
with  eighty  pupils,  and  by  Christinas 
he  had  increased  the  number  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  Then  he  begged 
for  an  assistant,  and  got  it,  for  the  white 
men  were  already  beginning  to  like  this 
young  Negro.  Now  he  wanted  a  new 
school — the  old  church  was  crowded 
beyond  its  capacity  —  and  he  schemed 
out  a  way  to  get  that.  He  proposed  to 
the  Sute  of  Virginia  that,  if  it  would  con- 
tribute one  half  of  the  cost  of  a  school 
building,  he  would  raise  the  other  half 
among  his  own  people  in  the  county. 
This  was  a  brand  new  idea  in  Virginia  and 
it  took.  Walker  worked  day  and  night 
among  the  Negroes.  They  were  deadly 
poor,  and  they  were  shiftless,  but  in  the 
end  the  money  was  raised  and  the  school- 
house  built  —  the  first  educational  move- 
ment in  which  any  Negro  in  that  section 
had  ever  taken  any  financial  part. 

The  first  day  that  fnrmin?^  cnuld  begin 
in  the  late  spring,  l  orn  was  back  on  the 
land,  but  he  wasn't  alone.  He  had  picked 
from  his  school  children  a  squad  he  could 
induce  to  work,  and  kept  them  busy  at 
whatever  there  was  to  do.  When  the 
com  came  up,  he  worked  his  squad  at  day 
wages  over  the  county,  thinning  com  and 
cultivating. 

Six  years  Tom  VS'alkfr  went  his  v.nv, 
teaching  hv  winter,  farming  by  summer, 
studying  always.  When  as  a  boy  he  went 
to  Hampton,  there  were  about  four  thou- 
sand Negroes  in  Gloucester  County,  and 
fully  90  per  cent,  of  them  lived  "off  the 
rivers,"  crabbing,',  fishing,  and  ovstering. 
This  meant  a  few  months'  work  and  many 
of  idleness;  idleness  begetting  drunkenness 
and  crime,  the  contempt  of  the  white  man, 
and,  finally,  the  penitentiary. 

Now  he  began  to  speak  on  all  occasions, 
in  church  and  Sunday  school,  at  the  road- 
side, in  the  cabin.  When  he  was  not 
invited  to  speak,  he  talked  an>'way.  Al- 
wa\'S  the  burden  of  his  exhortation  was. 
'  JJuit  fooJm  in  de  nbber  and  grow  co  n." 
Incessantly  he  preached  industry  and 
practised  it  vigilantly.  Later  he  added: 


"Live  at  home  and  boa'd  at  de  same 

place  " 

He  told  ihc  ^^tury  of  his  fifteen  acres  and 
their  numerous  successes  until  every 
Negro  in  the  county  knew  it  by  heart. 
As  Walker  progressed  in  his  campaign 
he  saw  with  growing  clearness  that  his 
worst  obstacle  was  drurkenrH^ss.  With 
his  pleas  for  farming  and  tducaLion  takmg 
hoM,  be  began  adding  vigorous  demands 
for  temperance.  This  was  almost  the 
last  straw,  and  the  Negroes,  even  those 
who  were  persuaded  to  follow  him  in 
raising  corn  and  learning  the  alphabet, 
howled  and  threatened  at  this  new  devekip- 
ment.  but  Tom  swerved  not  a  hair  from 
his  path,  l^eaving  the  men  for  the  time, 
he  organized  temperance  societies  among 
the  women  and  children.  He  trained  his 
pupils  in  tabl^ux  depicting  most  .horribly 
the  curse  of  drink,  and  gave  entertain- 
ments at  the  school-house.  He  traveled 
far  and  wide  over  the  county,  appearing 
unexpectedly  at  meetings  where  he  was 
most  emphatically  not  wanted,  and 
harangued  all  within  reach  of  his  voice, 
and  Tom's  voice  has  a  long  reach  when  he 
lets  it  loose. 

Ware  Neck  Church  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  many  narrow  escapes  during 
this  period.  A  big  meeting  for  other 
purposes  was  being  held,  when  Walker 
entered  and  mounted  the  platform.  In 
his  speech  he  made  the  declaratk>n  that 
any  man  was  a  drunkard  to  the  extent  to 
v/hich  he  drank,  however  little  that  might 
be.  This  was  too  much.  Instantly  the 
church  was  in  an  uproar.  The  Negro  — 
rarely  possessing  self-control  —  requires 
but  little  to  excite  him  to  hysterical  rage, 
and  Walker  accomplished  it.  The  entire 
congregation  yelled  for  his  blood,  and  the 
elders  tried  to  lake  lom  away.  He  stood 
his  ground,  and  shouted  above  the  din: 
"  Ef  you-all  is  scared  of  dese  fool  niggers, 
git  out!  Ah  ain't,  an'  Ah'm  gwine  toe 
finish  dis  speech  ef  it  takes  all  night  an' 
dere's  a  live  nigger  ief  toe  heah  it!" 

Then  he  stood  silent  and  alert  before 
them  for  an  hour,  until  the  tumult  died 
for  want  of  breath  and  voices.  Mis  cold 
nerve  had  saved  his  life,  and  he  finished 
his  speech.  Knowing  he  would  undoubt- 
edly be  killed  in  the  dark  if  he  went  away 
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with  them,  he  left  through  a  rear  window 
after  it  was  over. 

That  was  the  turning  point  in  the  tem- 
perance campaign.  Wherever  he  went 
he  told  the  story  of  that  meeting,  using 
it  as  an  illustration  of  the  ways  of  darkness. 
And  his  people  were  impressed. 

Walker  spent  two  >ears  in  steady  cam- 
paigning among  his  own  people.  Then  one 
day  he  appeared  at  Gloucester  Courthouse. 

"Mistah  Cook,"  he  said  to  the  County 
Clerk,  a  man  of  ancient  fan.il ,  and  much 
influence,  "Ah  'dare  it's  a  shame  the  way 
you  white  folks  let  de  drinkin'  90  on  among 
de  niggers  in  dis  county." 

This  was  putting  it  in  a  new  h'ght.  Mr. 
Cook  talked  it  over  with  Walker,  l  om 
suggested  a  Prohibition  law.  "It's  im- 
.fxissible,  Tom/'  said  Mr.  Cook.  "Every 
man  in  the  county*  white  and  black,  would 
vote  against  it." 

The  white  preachers  heard  of  Tom's 
appeal  to  Mr.  Cook.  1  hey  sent  for  the 
Negro.  What  could  he  do? 

"Ef  you  gentlemen  can  git  half  the 
white  vote,  Ah'll  git  half  the  black," 
afHrmed  Tom,  stoutly. 

At  once  a  petition  for  local  option  was 
circulated  and  signed.  The  only  signa- 
ture Tom  could  deliver  except  his  ow  n  w  as 
his  old  father's,  who  signed  his  m.irk  under 
protest.  Undaunted,  he  asked  fur  time 
for  a  three  months*  campaign  and  got  it. 
He  was  teaching  school,  but  he  began  at 
once  to  drive  out  through  the  county 
after  hours,  visiting  and  speaking  until 
far  into  the  night,  driving  back  in  time 
for  school  the  next  morning. 

So,  when  the  votes  were  counted,  three 
fifths  of  the  Negroes  had  voted  for  pro- 
hibition! This  was  in  [889,  and  Glouces- 
ter County  has  been  dry  ever  since.  Two 
years  later  a  test  election  was  held,  and 
the  prohibition  vote,  both  while  and 
black,  was  found  to  have  increased.  Then 
it  was  let  alnne. 

The  result  is  convincing.  In  the  last 
two  years  only  two  Negroes  have  been 
sent  from  the  count>  to  state  prison, 
neither  one  of  them  having  been  bom  in 
the  county.  Out  of  the  six  thousand 
Negroes  now  in  Gloucester,  less  than  ten 
are  tried  for  misdemeanors  annually,  and 
again  the  majority  of  these  are  outsiders. 


No  Negro  native  of  Gloucester  has  been 

in  jail  in  three  years! 

During  the  last  year  that  Walker 
taught  school,  he  called  on  Major 
B.  F.  Bland  of  Gloucester  Courthouse, 

ex-(>)nfederate  ofTicer  and  lawyer,  who 
wns  IcKjking  for  n  man  to  tend  Jiis  horx 
and  clean  his  uliice. 

"Why,  Tom,"  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"what  the  devil  do  you  want  with  that 
job?  You're  farming,  teaching  school, 
and  talking  \'our  fool  head  off  to  the 
niggers  around  here.  You  ain't  got  time 
to  be  waiting  on  me."  . 

"  Yes,  suh.  Ah  got  the  time,  Major,"  and 
calmly  overlooking  Major  Bland's  refusal 
to  let  "a  college  nigger  do  my  chores," 
he  went  quietly  about  cleaning  the  oflice. 

Walker  lived  near,  but  it  meant  his 
getting  up  pretty  early  in  the  morning, 
and  coming  again  after  school  to  care  for 
the  hnr«e,  but  he  got  the  job.  When  pay 
day  came,  I  om  refusal  the  proferred  money 
but  went  on  with  the  work,  doing  it  better 
than  ever.  The  second  time  this  happened, 
the  amazed  lawyer  grabbed  Tom: 

"look  here,  you  damn  nigger,  what's 
the  matter  with  you?  What  are  you 
after,  anyway?"  he  demanded. 

Tom's  reply  was  sufficiently  startling 
to  the  old  Southerner. 

"  Yas,  suh,  "  he  answered,  quietly.  "Ah 
is  after  somethin'.  Major,  Ah  wants  to 
read  law." 

Tom  gently  broke  away,  and  indus- 
triously cleaned  an  already  highlv  polished, 
badly  cracked  mahogany  desk,  while 
Major  Bland  sputtered  out  his  indignant 
amaiement.  Then  he  deferentially  argued 
the  point  with  the  Major.  It  ended  by 
Tom  taking  home  a  law  hook  selected 
from  some  elementary  works  in  Major 
Bland's  library — actually  ended  there,  in 
fact,  for  even  this  was  entirely  beyond  him. 

"Well  Tom,"  said  the  .Major,  as  the 
young  Negro  stood  before  him,  confessing 
his  failure,  his  voice  betraying  the  great 
disappointment  he  was  suffering.  "Ttl 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You  come  here 
cvcrv  night,  and  I'll  assign  you  a  lesson, 
and  explain  it  to  you.  And.  listen!  If 
you  ever  tell  anybody  I've  been  damn 
foot  enough  to  do  it,  I'll  lay  that  black 
head  of  yours  wide  openl" 
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''Yes,  suh.  Major,  yes,  suh,  Ah  expects 
to  sec  that  there  ain't  no  occasi(jn  fo' 
dat,  suh,  "  and  the  following  night  Tom 
Walker,  his  chores  finished,  listened  while 
Major  Bland  gratinded  him  in  the  funda- 
roeotal  finnciples  of  legal  practice,  and 
every  succeeding  night  for  three  years. 

Ihe  old  lawyer  grew  very  fnnd  of  the 
earnest,  hardworking  young  Negro,  but 
Tom  knew  he  would  neve,  get  the  Major's 
consent  to  try  for  a  bar  examination. 

So  Walker  quietly  prepared  for  his 
examination  without  Major  Bland's 
knowledge.  When  the  judge  who  wai  lo 
enunine  hmn  came  to  Gloucester,  his 
application  became  known;  and  when 
Walker  presented  himself  at  the  Court- 
house, a  score  of  lawyers,  who  were  there 
to  try  cabti,  were  on  hand  to  watch  the 
proceedings  and  bait  tfiis  "nigger  who 
thinks  he's  a  lawyer."  All  except  Major 
Bland.  He  didn't  find  the  court  rr>om 
attractive  that  morning.  But  the  judge 
forestalled  them,  and  took  the  pretty 
badly  fri^itened  Negro  into  the  little 
jury  toom.  Here  Walker  regained  his 
nerve  and,  to  the  jiid'-e's  surprise  and  his 
own  delight,  went  through  his  examination 
with  flying  colors.  He  was  at  once  given  his 
license,  and  the  white  lawyers,  once  over 
their  amazement,  shook  Tom  by  the  hand 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  succes';.  As 
for  Major  Bland,  he  soon  became  almost 
absurdly  proud  of  his  black  pupil. 

Tom  won  his  first  case,  defending  a  man 
accused  of  removing  and  destro\ing  a 
survey  stake,  and  thcrc  iftpr  ndded  law 
to  his  labors,  but  kept  his  farming  and 
educational  work  among  the  N  egrrjes  his 
chief  endeavor. 

Shortly  after  becoming  a  lawj^er,  Walker 
tackled  the  next  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
prosperity  for  the  Negroes.  Looking  over 
the  county  in  1889,  he  saw  that  out  of  a 
Negro  population  of  five  thousand,  only 
about  one  hundred  and  fift\'  owned  homes, 
and  of  these  more  than  half  wi-re  frecdnien, 
manumitted  prior  to  the  war  and  given  a 
bit  of  land  with  their  freedom.  This  left 
less  than  seventy-five  ex-slave  land- 
owners, where,  Walker  ar^rued.  there 
should  be  ten  times  that  numht-r.  ( .U  arlv 
his  people  must  be  induced  to  buy  homes 
and  save  money. 


But    how?    He    talked    with  the 

Negroes,  ?.nd  found  a  settled  belief  that 
the  white  men  would  not  sell  them  land. 
Walker  told  them  he  would  prove  that 
they  were  wrong.  He  was  sttU  working 
rented  land,  and  he  went  at  once  to  Mr. 
Hopkins  and  offered  tn  huv  the  original 
fifteen  acre^.  Mr.  Hopkms  wanted  a 
hundred  dollars  down.  Walker  didn  t 
have  the  necessary  hundred,  hut  in  the 
end  he  was  told  to  "go  cut  off  as  much 
as  you  wznt,"  and  he  agreed  to  f»ay  one 
hundred  doUars  a  year  on  the  purchase 
pnce. 

That  was  all  he  needed.  The  news  was 

spread  broadcast  among  his  people.  He, 
a  Negro,  had  bought  thirty-five  acres  of 
good  land  from  a  white  man  with  nothmg 
but  a  piece  of  white  paper,  i>ut  he  had 
"put  his  honor  behmd  it."  "Now,  don't 
never  tell  me  you  can't  get  land  from  white 
folks,"  he  shouted  at  the  Ncp:roes.  "  Ah've 
done  it,  an'  every  one  of  you  what  wants 
to  work  can  do  it,  too." 

That  started  ibt  buying.  The  white 
planters  wisely  saw  the  value  of  giving  the 
Negroes  an  opportunitv  to  become  tax- 
paying  farmers,  rather  than  idlers,  and 
assisted  them  wherever  they  could.  Many 
plots,  ranging  from  three  to  twenty  acres 
were  bought  by  the  Negroes  in  the  follow- 
ing months,  most  of  the  buyers  paying 
for  them  by  day  wages.  Men  who  were 
getting  only  fifty  cents  a  day,  spurred  by 
Walker's  words  and  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, became  property  owners,  and  money 
that  had  been  frivoled  away  be^n  to 
pile  up  in  substantial  assets. 

Walker's  next  move  was  to  organize 
the  GkHicester  Land  and  Brick  Company. 
This  was  simply  an  unconscious  adaptation 
of  the  buildin?  and  loan  association  plan, 
with  a  rather  humorous  adjunct.  Ihe 
"brick"  was  included  in  the  title  as  many 
of  the  Negroes  were  now  anxious  to  imitate 
the  whites  in  the  ownership  of  brick 
chimneys,  none  of  them  at  that  time 
possessing  anything  more  pretentious  than 
the  "stick"  chimney  of  twigs  and  clay 
that  rist  s  beside  every  Negro  cabin.  The 
brickmaking  experiment,  however.  Was 
never  tried. 

Ihe  company  started  with  fifteen 
founders,  who  subscribed  one  dollar  apiece. 
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Thereafter  all  membcfs  were  required  to 

pay  in  a  dollar  a  month.  A  year  later 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
on  this  basis.  Walker,  of  course,  remained 
the  guiding  spirit,  and  the  fund  was  well 
administered. 

During  the  second  year  the  company 
purchased  126  acres  of  good  land  for  $1 ,000 
paying  $700  in  cash,  i  he  owner  agreed 
to  join  the  company  in  a  release  deed  as 
sales  were  nude,  so  that  the  land  could 
be  placed  on  the  market  at  once;  the  idea 
being,  of  course,  to  assist  the  Negroes  tn 
secure  small  farms  near  together  and 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  codperation. 

The  first  buyer,  a  Hampton  graduate, 
first  built  a  tiny  frame  cabin  so  he  could 
live  on  his  Fand.  Then,  at  odd  times,  he 
cut  and  hewed  timbers  for  a  four  room 
house  from  his  own  bit  of  woodland.  It 
took  him  four  years  to  complete  it,  but 
t<>-<lay  he  is  living  in  the  house,  using  his 
tirst  little  home  for  a  chicken  house. 

The  company  lent  money  for  building 
purposes  whenever  it  could.  1 1  stipulated, 
however,  that  any  home  built  with  its 
money  should  be  a  two-story  dwelling,  and 
contain  at  least  four  rooms.  Often,  more 
often  than  otherwise,  the  members  with 
their  own  hands  aided  each  other  in 
clearing  the  land  and  building  the  new 
house.  Money  lent  by  the  company  was 
repaid  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
month  with  6  per  cent,  interest. 

So  efficient  did  this  organization  prove, 
and  so  thoroughly  had  Walker's  propa- 
ganda Taken  root,  that  in  ten  \ears  the 
company  had  fulfilled  its  appointed  task, 
and  was  dissolved.  There  is  now  scarcely 
a  Negro  cabin  to  be  found  in  all  Glouces- 
ter County,  save  where  one  used  as  a 
storehouse  or  barn  stands  in  noteworthy 
contrast  to  the  modern  home  which 
supplanted  it.  Land  values  rose  steadily 
from  an  average  of  ten  dollars  an  acre 
to  twenty-five  and  thirty.  Many  of  the 
poorer  class  of  whites,  unable  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  progress  going  on  about 
them,  began,  through  shame,  to  improve 
their  homes  and  farms,  and  give  more 
attention  to  the  education  of  their  children. 

Naturally,  this  gradual  but  constantly 
successful  regeneration  of  Gloucester 
County  attracted  attention  in  the  neigh* 


boring  counties,  and  Walker's  influence 

began  to  creep  steadily  into  outlying 
sections.  A  good  speaker,  he  had  for 
years  responded  to  calls  from  many 
schools  anid  teachers*  meetings  to  address 
them,  and,  though  never  mincing  words 
over  conditions,  and  ever  ready  to  fight 
the  devil,  he  grew  rapidly  in  popularity 
with  the  Negro  teachers  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  educational  authorities  of 
Virginia, 

The  plan  originated  by  Walker,  of 
cooperation  between  the  Negroes  and  the 
state  in  securing  new  school  houses  and 
extended  terms,  has  spread  over  the  entire 
state  with  splendid  results.  Last  year 
figiil  the  Negroes  of  twenty  X'i-^inia 
counties  raised  815,000  among  themselves 
for  lengthened  school  terms  and  permanent 
school  improvements.  A  striking  feature 
of  Walker's  work  outside  his  own  county 
has  been  his  organization  of  Negro  School 
Improvement  Leagues,  of  which  he  has 
twenty-four  in  Gloucester  County,  and 
some  four  hundred  throughout  the  state. 
Their  chief  object  is  the  beautifying  of  the 
school  house  and  grounds  and  the  raising 
of  money  for  improvements.  Walker  him- 
self la>rs  out  each  year's  work  for  the 
leagues,  and  helps  them  to  carry  it 
through. 

A  natural  result  of  this  activity  has  been 
that  his  recommendation  is  constantly 
sought  by  the  various  county  school 
superintendents  in  selecting  Negro 
teachers.  As  his  recommendations  vir- 
tually mean  appointment.  Walker  is  pretty 
close  to  being  a  benevolent  despot  in 
Negro  educational  affairs  in  Virginia. 
Extremely  religious,  he  insists  upon  every 
teacher  carrving  her  religion  into  her  daily 
life,  vijviting  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  aiding 
them  in  their  house  work  where  illness  or 
necessity  calls  for  it,  and  being  in  alt  ways 
an  industrious  aide  in'his  struggle  against 
the  poverty,  shiftlessness,  and  unmorality 
of  his  race. 

When  a  bank  was  established  at  Glouces- 
ter Courthouse  a  few  years  ago.  Walker 
hailed  its  advent  with  delight,  and  urged 
his  people  to  put  their  money  in  it.  Im- 
provident by  nature,  the  Negroes  took 
even  less  kindly  to  this  supervision  of 
their  personal  affairs  than  anything  since 
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the  temperance  campaign.   Heedless  of 

their  sullen  protests,  Tom  kept  ever- 
lastingly at  them.  I  here  was  one  woman 
in  Gloucester  County  who  had  been  teach- 
ing for  many  years,  coming  every  month 
to  the  Courthouse  and  spending  her  salary 
on  cheap  trinkets  and  what  Walker  con- 
sidered unnecessary  luxuries.  One  pay  day 
Tom  met  her  as  she  drove  into  the  village. 

"Sistah/'  he  said,  "would  yoiMdl  be 
so  kind  as  to  lend  me  five  dollahs  fo'  a 
few  days?" 

Surprised,  but  unable  to  refuse,  "sistah  " 
forked  over  the  five.  She  went  iniu  the 
big  genera!  stme,  and  Tom  stepped  into 
the  little  bank  next  door.  He  was  wait- 
ing for  the  teacher  when  she  came  out. 
As  she  started  to  drive  away,  he  handed 
her  a  bank  book,  bearing  her  name  and 
her  five  dollars  deposit. 

"Ah  hope  you  kin  see  yore  way  to  make 
it  ten  dollars  next  month."  said  the  kindlv 
dictator.  It  worked.  The  bank  book 
became  an  object  of  pride,  and  her  account 
now  amounts  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

As  a  result,  the  Negroes  of  Gloucester 
County  now  have  on  deposit  in  one  bank 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
and  the  amount  is  steadily  incieashig.  It 
needs  no  insistence  to  prove  that  the 
devolution  wrought  h\  this  little  black  man 
in  Gloucester  County  has  a  direct  and 
lucid  bearing  upon  a  great  national 
problem.  There  is  little  that  is  novel 
in  his  plan.  It  is  simply  the  Hampton 
idea  forced  hy  one  man's  personality 
into  practical  application  in  a  typical 
rural  section  of  the  South. 

The  attitude  of  the  white  men  of 
Gloucester  County  toward  this  slave- 
horn  Negro  should  ^l^m^  an  interesting 
and  illuminating  chapter  to  many  who 
have  drawn  their  knowledge  of  Southern 
conditions  from  fiction  rather  than  fact. 
Probably  no  county  in  the  entire  South 
is  more  bound  by  tradition  and  pro- 
vincialism than  Gloucester,  yet  a  few 
years  ago  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  his  county,  by 
the  votes  of  Southern  born  white  Demo- 
crats. Walker  himself  being  a  Republican. 
The  only  plank  in  his  platform  was 
typical.  The  county  steamboat  landing 
was  not  paying.  Walker  investigated,  and 
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concluded  that  the  county  should  receive 

at  least  5i.20o  per  annum  from  it.  The 
"white  folks"  didn't  care  ta  interfere, 
but  they  elected  1  urn,  and  his  iirst  otiicial 
act  was  to  require  an  accounting  of  the 
income  from  the  wharf.  It  proved  to  be 
$i,8oo,  with  very  few  charges  against  it, 
and  with  this  and  other  economies  that 
he  introduced,  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
county  tax  rate  fiora  forty  to  twenty- 
seven  cents  "during  his  first  term." 

His  activities  now  centre  about  his 
educational  work  and  his  i  so-acre  farm. 
He  drives  one  oi  liie  bot  teams  in  the 
county,  not  for  show,  but  for  efficiency; 
his  home  and  farm  buildings  are  substan- 
tial and  adequate,  but  utterly  lacking  in 
pretentiousness.  A  few  months  ago  he 
lost  his  wife,  a  Hampton  graduate  whom 
he  met  there  thirty  years  ago.  In  her 
last  illness  color  lines  were  forgotten  in 
Gloucester,  and  white  women  vied  with 
black  in  nursing  and  caring  for  her. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  his  home, 
where  we'^ad  spent  hours  among  his 
papers,  confirming  the  extraordinary 
thinf^s  we  had  heard  and  seen.  As  we 
walked  up  the  country  road,  leading  to  the 
inn,  his  wife  was  mentioned.  Walker 
tried  hard  to  control  his  emotion,  but  the 
loss  was  too  frent,  and  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  black  cheeks,  he  said: 

"Ah  couidn  t  have  done  the  work  with- 
out her.  She  read  all  de  books  an'  maga- 
zines an'  papers  she  could  get,  and  made 
clippin's  fo'  me.  When  Ah  come  in  tired 
at  night,  she  had  been  thinkin'  all  day, 
an'  had  new  pian:>  and  ideas  fo'  me  to 
work  out.  Yes,  suh,  she  was  mos'  gen- 
erally always  right,  too.  She  knew  whaLt 
Ah  was  workin'  at,  an'  ef  e\  Ah  got 
weak,  she  kept  meat  my  purpo^e." 

Poor  fellow !  He  couldn't  say  any  more 
ami  we  parted  in  silence. 

Peace  and  a  new  prosperity  have  found 
this  historic  section  of  tidewater  Virginia. 
Sixty  Hampton  men  and  women  are 
working  and  teaching  among  the  Negroes 
there.  Schools,  real  and  adequate,  for 
black  and  white,  have  replaced  the  dilapi- 
dated makeshifts  of  the  past.  Drunken- 
ness and  crime  are  practically  unknown, 
and  Tom  Walker  has  the  devil  licked  to  a 
frazzle  in  Gloucester  G)unty. 
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A  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  THAT  LENDS  ITS  CREDIT  TO  SMALL  MANUFACTURERS 


BELIEVING  that  industrial  con- 
ditions are  most  stable,  and 
consequently  general  prosperity 
f  most  likely  to  continue  un- 
shaken through  periods  of  busi- 
ness depression,  in  that  city  which  has 
the  largest  proportion  of  small  growing 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  year  ago  author- 
ized its  committee  on  industrial  develof>- 
ment  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  some 
effective  plan  whereby  such  small  busi- 
ness concerns  could  be  encourage  and 
assisted 

The  plan  worked  out  by  the  committee, 
which  has  now  been  in  operaticm  for 
several  months,  was  the  simple  one  of 
organizing  an  investment  company  which 
should  lend  its  credit  to  such  manafacturers 
as  were  not  able,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
banking  business,  to  obtain  credit  in  sums 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  continue  or 
enlarge  their  scope  of  operations.  In 
Boston,  as  in  most  cities  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  the  small  business  man 
without  influential  financial  connection 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  money 
market.  Sucli  attributes  as  character, 
manufacturmg  and  business  abilit) .  and 
experience,  even  wiien  coupled  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  capital  and  a  reason- 
able degree  of  proved  success,  do  not  weigh 
as  heavily  as  assets  as  they  do  farther  West, 
in  Canada,  or  in  Europe. 

Practically  a  sub-committee  of  the 
parent  organization,  the  "Industrial  De^ 
velopment  Company  of  the  Boston 
Chnmber  of  Commerce,"  has  no  capital 
stock,  but  instead  has  a  "  Fund  of  Guaran- 
teed Credit"  amounting  to  $300,000,  sub- 
scribed by  individual  members,  who  under- 
write the  company's  obligations  within 
specified  limits,  no  subscriber  being  liable 
for  more  than  the  amount  of  his  personal 
underwriting,  or  its  proportion  of  the  total 
liabilities.  In  the  few  months  that  it  has 
been  in  operation  it  has  given  financial  aid 
to  eleven  industries,  some  of  them  already 


established  concerns  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  outside  the  field  of  banking  cr^it, 
and  some  of  them  new  establishments 
organized  by  Boston  enterprise.  Included 
in  the  list  are  manufacturers  of  Sheffield 
plate,  women's  clothing,  automobile  ac- 
cessories, hats,  nautical  instruments,  gaso- 
lene engines,  confectloneiy,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  lace  goods.  They  are  all 
typical  of  the  class  which  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  trying  to  serve  —  small 
manufacturers  whose  business  is  done 
mainly  in  lofts,  but  whose  output,  man- 
agement, and  prospects  seemed  to  justify 
loans  of  from  J>i,ooo  to  $15,000. 

The  method  of  providing  funds,  in  most 
cases  as  additional  working  capital  to 
enable  the  borrower  to  buy  on  the  most 
favorable  terms,  was  the  endorsement  by 
the  Industrial  Development  Company  of 
the  borrowers'  notes,  which  then  beomie 
acceptable  for  discount  at  any  bank.  A 
small  cnn^rriission  was  charged  for  the 
service,  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  secretary 
and  other  necessary  expenses.  By  this 
plan,  the  borrowers  are  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  banks,  under  conditions 
calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
bankers  favorably  and  so  to  hasten  the 
time  when,  having  increased  their  business 
and  output  through  judicious  use  of  the 
borrowed  funds,  they  may  establish  bank 
credit  on  their  own  ,-?ccoimts. 

The  education  of  the  banks  and  bankers 
of  Boston  in  the  direction  of  a  more  favor- 
able attitude  toward  local  enterprises  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  establishing  the 
Development  Company.  And  its  educa- 
tional efforts  have  already  borne  fruit,  in 
one  instance,  at  least.  A  large  corporation, 
of  much  greater  size  than  the  enterprises 
contemplated  in  the  original  plan,  applied 
to  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Develop- 
ment for  a  much  larger  line  of  credit  than 
the  Committee  had  planned  to  extend  to 
any  one  concern.  Every  hank  to  which  the 
corporation  had  access  had  refused  the 
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loan.  The  Committee,  which  first  re- 
ceives and  passes  on  a!!  applications  for 
loans  ffgardcd  the  applkation  as  one 
whicli  the  banks  ought  to  accept  without 
endorsement.  The  Loan  and  Executive 
Committees  of  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Company  took  the  same  view,  and 
the  committee  members  set  out  to  induce 
some  bank  or  banker  to  agree  with  them. 
They  succeeded,  the  needy  corporation  got 
its  funds  without  the  Development  Com- 
pany's endorsement,  several  bankers  got  a 
chance  to  show  their  civic  spirit,  and  a  h'ne 
of  assistance  to  local  business  not  originally 
contemplated  was  opened  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

At  present  all  the  industries  to  which 
loans  have  been  made  employ  only  a  few 
hundred  people  and  their  total  product  is 
comparatively  small.   Each  of  them  is 
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capable*  however,  of  expansion  under 

proper  management,  some  of  them  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  And  it  is  probably  safe 
to  predict  that  none  of  them,  nor  of  others 
that  will  be  similarly  aided,  will  ever 
yield  to  the  lure  of  the  "  booster"  who  tries 
to  induce  them  to  move  from  Boston  to 
some  other  town  as  soon  as  they  grow  big 
enough  to  make  them  worth  having. 

What  Mr.  George  Rowland  Cox,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Development,  and  jMr.  James  J.  Storrow, 
President  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Company,  and  their  public-spirited  asso- 
ciates are  tfying  to  do  is  to  prove  to 
Boston  investor  that  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  safe  industrial  investment  in  their 
home  city,  and  thus  eventually  to  make 
Boston  the  best  of  all  cities  for  the  small 
manufacturer. 
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LAND  BOOMER  —  TRY  IT. 


HIS  letter  has  been  received  by 
the  World's  Work  from  a 
citizen  of  Arkansas: 

Did  you  know  that  Arkansas  an- 
nually ships  more  peaches  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union?  Did  you  know  that 
these  peaches  command  the  best  prices  in  the 
Eastern  markets?  Did  you  know  that  the  Ar- 
kansas peachcrop  is  this  year  the  biggest  in  the 
history  of  the  state?  Did  you  know  that  the 
total  peach  shipments  in  the  Ozark  region  will 
run  close  to  Im  Umsand  cars  this  year? 

"Did  you  know  that  Arkansas  apples  have 
taken  prizes  wherever  they  have  been  exhibited? 
Did  you  know  that  the  prospects  lor  an  unpre- 
cedented apple  crop  in  the  Ozark  region  are 
remarkably  good?  Did  >e)U  know  that,  for 
many  years  past,  Arkansas  melons  have  been 
sold  by  commission  merchants  under  the  name 
of  'Rocky  Ford,'  because  of  the  fahic  of  the 
latter  name'  Did  mui  know  that  Arkansas 
fruit  growers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
immense  fortune  which  is  theirs?  and  that  they 
are  working  out  a  L:or»pi.  rati\ e  ftrganization  for 
the  scientific  marketing  of  their  crops,  a  mar- 
keting which  will  result  in  the  elimination  of 
many  middlemen? 


The  editorials  and  other  articles  in  The 
World's  Work  bear  evidence  that  your  staiT 
is  unusually  w  ell-informed  (and  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity),  but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  you 
had  to  answer  "No"  to  every  question  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  —  indeed  it  would  sur- 
prise me  greatly  were  you  to  answer  otherwise, 
for  feNv  people,  even  including  those  of  our  own 
Slate,  arc  aware  of  the  extent  of  our  resources. 
Arkansas,  and  the  people  of  the  Ozark  regk>n 
generally,  arc  on  the  eve  of  a  great  Agricultural 
Awakening.  They  are  in  the  infancy  of  their 
development  along  these  Knes.  The  wonderhil 
achievements  of  their  past  and  present  are 
merelv  precursors,  heralds  of  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  future,  and  this  fact  is  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  them.  But  the  world  out- 
side knows  nothing  of  these  things.  Arkansas 
is  still,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  good  place  to  be 
"from". 

Your  Forward-to-the-Land  department  is 

one  of  your  most  intere5;ting  and,  I  believe, 
influential  features,  but  1  see  little  mention  of 
Arkansas  in  your  columns.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  v.as  pained  to  note  in  your  last  issue  the  in- 
quiry of  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  should  take  ^1,500  and  go  to 
Arizona  to  live  on  a  Government  claim.  The 
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magazines  of  this  country  have  not  treated  that  WOldd  undertake  tO  answOT  StlCh  questions 

young  man  and  his  thousands  of  brothers  right  as  these,  they  would  soon  have  a  large 

in  this  matter  or  he  wouiU  not  have  askcU  correspondence  and  manv  visitors: 
that  qiiestKMl.  i  x     '  t 

That  same  young  fellow  could  conic  to  this  ^V^U  V°?  °' 

state  and  could  buy  reai  land  for  less  money  per  l?^  ""^^  '^^^'^^  "^^^  P?^'^ 
acre  than  the  Arizona  land  muld  am  him.  he  netghbore  have  made  on  similar  land 
could  build  his  house  from  tmiher  secured  on  ^^^t  five  years?   Can  I  meet  and 

the  land,  he  would  have  no  worry  about  water  ^^Ik  with  those  neighbors?    Can  I  buy  the 

rights  or  quarrels  with  his  neighiwr  aix>ut  the  l^r>d  for  the  same  price  that  one  of  these 

amount  of  water  the  latter  had  a  right  to  use«  neighbors  might  buy  itP  and  directly  from 

could  conduct  his  operations  under  the  free  the  owner?   Who  will  treat  me as  if  1  weie 

direction  of  a  scientific  farm  demonstrator,  and,  one  of  the  neighborhood  and  answer  all  my 

If  he  chose  to  do  so,  could  quit  within  a  few  questions  frankly  and  not  as  a  man  from 

years  wuh  a  bank  account  and  With  a  farm  ^  distance  who  has  a  little  money  to  invest? 

rcadilv  salable  for  several  times  the  purchase       -r.ii*  — — ♦  ^..l   .      j  i 

price.    In  the  meantime  he  would  have  had  the       ™^  crops  and  apple 

advantage  and  comfort  of  an  equable  climate  "^^P^  boundless  possibilities  of 

and  a  proximity  to  good  markets.  Another  ques-  Arkansas  is  all  very  well  but  how  docs  it 

tion,  did  you  know  that  Arkansas  had  more  farm  *^'P        who  have  no  money  to  waste  in 

demonstrators  than  any  other  state  in  the  union?  travel,  to  find  a  home  there?    if  1  go  there 

Now  1  want  to  tell  the  world  through  your  and  succeed  I  shall  add  something  to  the 

magazine  about  such  things  as  1  have  mentioned  neighborhood.    Now  will  any  particular 

to  you.   1  would  therefore  appreciate  it  if  you  neighborh<X)d  that  you  know  give  me  such 

woo  d  advtse  me  as  to  whether  or  not  you  frank  and  full  information  as  to  enable  me 
would  consider  such  an  article.  ^ 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.    I  do  not  want        u  u      j    ^  -        .  »l 

you  to  give  Arkansas  a  tot  of  free  advertising.  ^  "^^"'1 neighbor- 

-      -  n(" >cis  In  do  this  service? 


I  do  not  want  to  write  a  "booster"  article  filled 


with  exaggerated  statements.    I  want  to  go  '       ^''^^^              *  estate 

wjih  the  men  to  their  work  in  the  fields,  to  ^igent?    He  may  be  an  honest  man,  ljut 

watch  them  harvestmg  their  oops,  to  examine  ^  niay  not  be;  and  at  best,  he  has  a  per> 

the  records  of  the  railroads  and  ibost  of  the  ^onal  financial  reason  for  putting  the  best 

fruit  growers'  associations,  to  carry  a  tape-  foot  forward. 

line  and  a  kodak  to  verify  my  observations,  and  Come  down  from  the  high-heaven  of 

to  tallw  akmg  a  knowledge  of  men  gained  "more  p*^ches  than  any  other  state,'  and 


through  several  years  of  travil  and  news. 


*'ten  thousand  cars  a  year."  Newport 


paper  reporting.    C  want  to  see  what  these    u-*  a-  a  *  *u 

people  actually  are  doing  and  then  I  want  to  more  diamonds  than  any  other  sum- 

tell  the  world  not  what  1  think,  not  what  others  ^^^^^  ''"^  '            '^^'^'^'^  acquire  an v 

think,  but  to  tell  ihLfn  what  1  have  seen  and  "  '         there.    Make  a  wav  to  ^ive  men 

proved  nght.on  ihe  spot.  trustworthy    and    friendly  information 

about  individiial  ocperiences  or  particular 

Good!  The  World's  Work  will  wel-  farms  and  orchards.  Then  you'll  get  all 

come  the  article  and  it  has  no  objection  to  the  men  you  need  in  Arkansas, 

giving  Arkansas  or  any  other  Garden  of  .      .           ,  . 

Eden  a  boost "  —  within  the  limits  of  the  PuWish  an  advertisement  of  this  sort : 

exact  facts  about  the  experience  of  men  We.  John  Doc,  Richard  Roc.  and  William 

now  on  the  land  there.    No  general  SUte-  Hoe,  are  peach  farmers  in  Blank  county, 

ments.  please,  but  facts  about  the  success  Arkansas.    Our  post  office  is  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 

of  particular  men.  Peachborough.   From  our  orchards  we  have 

In  the  light  of  such  opportunities  as  this  ■**  average  net  cash  profit  during  the  last 

correspondent  mentions,  why  istt  that  men  ''^  ^"  ^'^'"^"^                ^  P^'*" 

are  not  flocking  to  Arkansas?   Simply  ""^'^^                        stock,  maintenance 

because  thes-  do  not  know  how  to  ^et  <;uch  ^J'^      have,  bc-sidcs,  made  the  usual  food 

^vr.-t     f        .         I.   1                 .  r  crops  for  man  and  beast.   Our  farms  are  not 

exact  mformation.    It  the  Mate  ot  Arkan-  nTgaped.    There  are  g.>od  schools  ?or  -Tr 

sas,  or  any  county  in  Arkansas,  or  any  children  and  we  have   friendly  neighbors, 

group  of  reputable,  publi&spirited  men  Five  years  ago  good  land  (uncleared)  sold  het« 
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for  ten  dollars  arj  acre.  It  now  sells  fr,r  T-s^Trtv- 
(ive  dolUrs.  There  is  land  for  sale  which  wc 
should  Kke  to  see  ctihivatcd,  because  every 
planted  acre  adds  to  the  value  of  every  Other 
planted  acre.    Wc  help  anv  we!!-rntro- 

duccd  man  to  all  the  facts  and  teli  him  what  wc 
think  any  given  tract  of  land  is  worth,  and  we 
wit!  wi  lcomc  him  as  a  neighbor,  and  hdp  bhu 
to  get  settled  among  us.       John  Oob, 

RicaiARD  Roe, 
WiuiAM  Hoe. 

Such  an  advertisement  or  announce- 
ment would  sound  very  sill\  to  the  pro- 
fessional "booster."  It  is  very  simple. 
But  it  has  this  merit:  it  would  bring  good 


settlers  to  any  neighborhood.  And  states 
and  counties  and  neighborhoods  that 
really  want  good  settlers  will  do  some 
such  thing  and  not  leave  them  to  be  done 
by  "boomers." 

After  all.  one  of  the  hardest  things  to 
find  m  the  world  is  a  Rfx:>d  farm  in  a  good 
neighborhood  at  a  fair  price.  Yet  there 
are  thousands  of  such  faims  in  thousands 
of  such  neighborhoods. 

The  business  needs  organization  on  the 
hasi^i  of  truth  and  friendliness  and  help- 
fulness. It's  a  social  service  that  is 
needed,  not  a  bargain-making  business. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WANTS  FARMERS 


A  ND  this  letter  comes  from  a 
J\      very  earnest  man  at  the  other 
/  %      end  of  the  question.    He  has 
/    \    land  and  he  wants  men  to 
^       ^  work  it: 

I  am  very  much  interested,  personally,  in 
your  "Foiward  to  the  Land  Movement."  I 
nore  you  say  a  good  deal  m  your  editorial  pages 

about  the  city  man  getting  out  in  the  country, 
but  do  not  say  anything  about  the  man  who 
owns  land  and  who  is  trying  to  get  the  city  man 
to  go  on  it  and  farm  it.  There  arc  thousands  of 
men,  situated  like  myself,  who  own  tracts  of 
land  of  1,000  acres  or  more,  who  are  trying  to 
get  people  to  farm  the  land  on  a  commission 
basis.  The  city  man,  or  the  man  who  thinks 
he  would  like  to  live  in  the  country,  docs  not 
seem  to  have  the  nerve  to  tackle  the  farming 
proposition  on  a  share  basis.  The  Government, 
1  think,  is  helping  out  a  great  deal  by  installing 
information  bureaus  and  sending  lecturers 
around  over  the  country  instructing  the  new 
men  on  the  farms  as  to  the  results. 

1  he  main  reason,  however,  that  so  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land  are 
lying  idle  is  because  city  people  haw  bten 
induced  to  pur.  has*.-  it  fur  speculation,  and  then 
cannot  secure  tenants  for  the  land.  Can  you 
answer  that  side  of  the  question,  telling  us  why 
wc  cannot  get  more  people  to  go  on  the  land 
and  cultivate  it?  There  are  plentv  of  people 
who  want  to  buy  land,  but  so  few  of  ihtni  want 
to  do  the  real  work. 

I  own  some  t.noo  acre?  of  hiqh  grade  land 
which  1  would  like  to  rent  out  or  put  out  on 
share  basis  with  good  men  or  else  give  them  a 
share  of  the  profits  on  the  advance  in  value. 


Piobably  one  reason  why  you  find  it 
hard  to  get  men  to  accept  your  offer  is  that 

they  do  not  believe  you.  If  you  will  say 
over  your  own  signature  that  you  will 
supply  land  and  supply  capital  to  work  it 
to  men  who  can  give  bonds  and  references 
and  satisfactory  reports  of  themselves,  you 
will  find  them.  But  if,  as  a  land  company 
or  as  a  real-estate  agent,  you  look  for  them, 
few  such  men  will  believe  what  you  say. 

There  are  as  honest  (teaiers  in  land,  of 
course,  as  in  anything  else;  but  the  pro- 
moters (jf  schemes  have  so  long  held  the 
land  stage,  that  personal  touch  is  now 
necessary  to  inspire  confidence. 

Make  public  a  definite  proposition  over 
your  own  signature  and  tell  in  detail  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  men  in  the  same  region. 
Make  some  such  announcement  as  this: 

I  have  good  farm  land  on  which  1  want  good 
farmers.   It  is  situated  at  ,  on  the 

  railroad.    Land  like  it  in  the  same 

ncij^hborhood  has  during  the  last  five  years 
yielded  a  net  cash  proht  of  $ —  per  acre.  The 
crops  grown  arc  I  will  advance  money 

for  stock  and  equipment  and  expenses  to  men 
who  can  give  satisfactory  references  and  bonds; 
and  I  will  give  them  (here  name  the  share!  of  the 
crop] ;  and  I  will  give  them  an  option  to  buy  the 
land  at  any  time  within — years  at  $—  per  acre. 

You'l!  find  vonr  men.  Then  put  a  good 
general  manager  over  them,  and  you  will 
soon  have  your  1,000  acres  in  bloom  — 
unless  its  location  is  for  some  reason 
disadvantageous. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  FARM  UNDS 


44.  —  Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  many 
opportunities  one  reads  of  for  Investment  in 
orchard  enterprises?  In  most  cases  the  com- 
pany offers  to  manage  the  proposilioOp  plant- 
ing and  caring  for  the  trees  until  they  begin 
to  yield,  the  shareholders  to  receive  a  per- 
centage of  the  returns. 

/I.  Every  enterprise  of  this  kind  should  be 
studied  separately  for  its  agricultural  prac- 
ticability and  for  its  financial  standing.  Its 
agricultural  value  is  based  on  the  location, 
sdl,  climate,  available  markets,  roads,  varieties 
planted,  Inbnr  employed,  care  given,  etc.,  as 
in  all  farm  ventures.  It  can  be  measured  ac- 
curately only  by  examination  by  a  practical 
expert  as  well  as  a  scientist. 

Financially,  these  propositions  are  not  invest- 
ments but  speculations.  The  reputation  of  the 
directors  and  backers  is  Important,  but  no 
orchard  or  farm  can  prove  its  ability  to  pay 
dividends  until  crops  are  marketable  —  and 
with  an  orchard  this  means  six  years  at  least. 
The  shareholder  has  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment at  its  most  important  stage.  The  com- 
pany  cannot  vouch  for  weather  conditions, 
market  demands,  etc.,  and  so  can  hardly  be 
held  accountable  even  if  the  proposition  fails. 
Such  schemes  are  not  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  become  a  farmer,  or  who  wants  a  conservative 
investment,  but  for  the  busfaiess  man  who  is 
willing  to  speculate. 

45.  —  Q.  I  want  a  place  in  the  Berkshires 
at  an  elevatmn  of  at  least  i.^oofeet  for  chicken 

and  vegetable  raising.  Is  the  sectbn  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  business? 

//.  Poultry  and  vegetables  can  be  raised 
almost  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and 

they  are  wanted  wherever  people  are.  If 
you  are  near  a  thriving  town  or  can  reach  one 
promptly  by  railroad;  if  you  offer  first-class 
goods,  work  up  a  trade  with  regular  customers, 
and  treat  them  well,  you  will  dispo'ic  of  \nur 
produce  at  a  good  price  in  the  Berkshires  or 
elsewhere. 

46.  —  Q.  Where  can  I  get  information  as 
to  the  agricultural  prospects  of  Porto  Kicor 

A.  L.  H.  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Agriculture" and  T.  F.  Hunt's  "How  to  Choose 
a  Farm."  The  Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington, 
D.  C  will  send  you,  upon  request,  a  soil  survey. 
"From  Aricebo  to  Ponce/'  made  in  1902;  the 
Superuitendent  of  Documents.  Washington, 


D.  C.  can  supply  a  list  of  all  other  Government 
publications  on  the  'subject ;  and  Director  D. 
W.  May  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Mayagucx  can  give  you  detailed,  first-hand 
information. 

47.  —  Q.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley,  Montana,  for  apple 
growing?  • 

A.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  climate  con- 
genial, the  shipping  tacilities  good,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  region  for  the  production  of 
high  class  fruit  already  attained.  The  rainfall, 
however,  averages  only  about  eleven  inches, 
making  irrigation  essential.  Now,  irrigatkm 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  phases  of  all  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  ownership  of  water  in 
many  sections  is  as  yet  unsettled  and  com- 
plicated litigatkms  are  common.  In  tocating 
in  this  section,  therefore,  one  should  not  oni/ 
choose  good  land  but  also  make  sure  of  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water,  and  of  an  unquestioned 
legal  right  to  its  use. 

48.  —  Q.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  will  1 
find  rice  growing  most  profitable?  What 
special  conditions  does  the  crop  call  for?  What 
is  an  average  value  of  the  yield  per  acre. 

/4.  The  five  states  leading  in  production  in 
1911,  with  their  yields,  were:  Louisiana, 
11,690,000  bushels,  averaging  91  bushels  an 
acre;  Texas,  174,000  bushels,  average  34 
bushels;  Arkansas,  2,79^,000  bushels,  average 
39  bushels;  South  Carolina,  117.000  bushels, 
avera^  II  busheb;  and  Mississippi.  76.000 
bushels,  average  36  bushels  an  acre. 

Rice  requires  an  abundance  ot  fresh  water, 
the  ability  to  supply  it  to  the  land  economically 
in  large  quantities,  and  to  rapidly  drain  it  otT 
when  necessary.  The  soil  must  be  of  a  t>*pe 
that  will  become  buliJ  enuugh  for  the  pasbajgc 
of  men  and  horses  fairly  s(j<jn  after  being 
drained,  without  baking  hard.  Three  general 
types  arc  used  —  the  Ircsh  water  marsh  lands 
of  the  southeastern  states,the  alluvial  soils  akmg 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  flat  low  prairies  of 
Texas  and  western  Louisiana.  In  191 1  the 
average  yield  for  the  United  States  was  ja 
bushels  an  acre;  the  average  value  was  79  cents 
a  bushel;  the  average  valueper acre  was there- 
fore,  roughly,  ^2^  gross. 

49. — (2*  Can  you  give  me  any  facts  about 
Ware  G)uiity,  Georgia,  bearing  on  its  adapta* 
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tinn  to  farmuig  and  on  its  general  rural  con- 
ditions? 

A.    Its  elevation  is  about  210  feet;  its 

annual  rainfall  is  about  44  inches;  ihc  average 
annual  temperature  is  67  degrees,  the  highest 
recorded,  107  degrees  and  the  lowest,  4  degrees. 
The  average  dates  of  the  first  and  last  killing 
frosts  are  November  i6th  and  March  nth 
although  the  extremes  are  October  28th  and, 
April  1 5th.  Ware  County  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
so-called  Sea  Island  cotton  belt  in  which  the 
greatest  commercial  watermelon  raising  in- 
dustry of  the  stale  is  found.  The  typical 
soil  is  a  tight  gray  loam  underlaid  with  a  ydlow 


and  The  black  211.  The  number  of  farms,  now 
924,  has  increased  by  3$o  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Of  these  $29  are  operated  by  owners  —  587 
white  and  ;2  black,  and  283  are  operated  by 
tenants  —  224  white  and  59  black.  The  aver- 
age value  per  farm  is  ^1,875;  532  owners 
are  free  from  mortgage  debt  and  84  are  en- 
cumbered. 

50-—  G.  With  a  little  knowledge  of  farming, 

a  scientific  college  education,  a  two  years* 
course  in  an  agricultum!  ollege,  and  about 
S^3,ooo,  three  courses  would  seem  to  be  open  to 
me:  (i)  intensive  general  fanning  00  a  mcdtum 


7ARMINC. 

KAKKKT  CARDENINO 
NEAR  A  CITY 

VIRC.IN  LAND  yARilINO 
I«  THK  SOUTX 

Capital  Needed 

• 

Moderate 

Large 

Small 

Skill  Needed 

Moderate 

Great:  expert  knowledge 

Little  at  lirst;  later  moderate 

Kind  of  Work 
Ufe 

Varied,  hard  manual  labor, 
chiefly  from  Match  to  De- 
cembcr 

Free,  independent,  rural 

Intensive,  dialled,  exact* 
ing,  all  seasons 

Gjnfincd,  all  ad\antages  and 

ll|9aUVi]llla|^La  \j\  |JlUAillllljr 

to  a  large  city 

Land  dearingi  then  general 
farming;  a  kmg  wwktng 

season 

Pioneering;  fough  but  healthy 

«IIIU  WKK 

Returns 

r 

Limited  cash;  good  living. 

modcratt^  profits  depending 
on  industry  and  quality  of 
farm 

Alt  cash,  prompt  and  if  sac- 
cess  comeSk  large 

A  good  living;  fairly  certain 

profits  from  some  main 
money  crop 

Risk 

Slow  returns  probable,  great 
loss  or  privation  very  im- 
probable 

Considerable;  all  eggs  in  one 
basket;  perishable  crops 

Almost  nil;  natural  increase  in 
land  value  peimiti  selling 
out  at  any  lime  with  little 
or  no  loss 

Management 
Needed 

Building  up  of  poor  soil ;  mod- 
em, constructive,  system- 
atic fanning 

Highly  de\eliiped  business 
judgment  and  the  study  of 
mancets 

Maintaining  natur.d  fertility; 
choosing  the  right  crops, 
solving  the  bbor  problem 

Labur  needed 

With  adequate  machinery, 
few  hands,  the  year  round 

Much  hand  labor  sammer 
and  (indoois)  winter 

Unskilled  at  first;  later  fewer 
hands,  more  macbineiy  the 

year  round 

Importance  of 
Buildings 

Considerable 

Great;  heaviest  part  of  in- 
vestment 

Relatively  slight 

A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  FARM  PROBLEM  FOR  A  TRAINED  MAN  WITH  SMALL  CAPITAL 


sand.  Its  adaptation  for  general  farming  is 
roughly  indicated  by  the  following  acreages  in 

i()io  of  the  more  itnportant  crops:  corn,  12,000; 
cotton,  4,000;  sweet  potatoes,  700;  and  oats, 
1. 03 J.  Truck  crops  will  of  course  thrive, 
especially  if  commercial  fertilizers  and  man- 
ure arc  used  generously;  the  best  chances 
ftjr  this  type  of  farming  are  near  the  larger 
towns. 

The  nvrrapc  value  nf  the  land  is  $=i..'''S,  but  it 
ranges  from  to  ^12$  according  to  condition 
and  location.  Of  the  county's  population 
of  33,9$7«  the  white  fanners  number  a,8ii 


sized  farm  fn  New  England  or  New  York,  (ii) 
specialized  truck  or  poultry  farming  on  a  little. 

hi,!;h-prict>d  land  near  a  citv,  (iii)  general  ex- 
tensive farming  on  cheap,  virgin  land  in  the 
South  or  Southeast.  What  do  you  suggest? 

A.  The  accompanying  tabulation  contains 
facts  on  which  you  can  base  your  own  choice. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  these  con- 
ditions everywhere.  In  the  South  there  are 
also  elu  ap  cleared  lands  awaitirif;  simply  good 
farming;  and  in  the  North  cheap  farms  that 
need  reclaiming  from  the  wilderness  or  the  re- 
ults  of  neglect. 
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ANOTHER   CORRESPONDENT   ON    "WHAT  S    IHt  MATTER  WITH  THE  MINISTRY?" 
—  A   GOOD   WORD  FOR  HAYTI  —  THE  CONSTITUTION 
AND  FREE   FACTORY  ZONES. 


To  THE  Editor: 

During  the  Civil  War  1  used  to  hear  com- 
plaints from  the  Army.  The  pay  was  often  in 
arrears  and  always  inadequate.  The  hard- 
ships were  great.  The  food  was  sometimes 
bad,  and  often  insufficient.  Every  ignoramus 
felt  a  call  to  criticise,  and  his  criticisms  were 
generally  unjust  and  unreasonable. 

There  were  sometimes  cabals  even  among 
"chits  of  girls"  that  resulted  in  a  transfer  from 
one  post  to  another.  And  money  for  hnspital 
supplies  and  nurses  was  raised  by  "Sanitary" 
Fairs,  at  which  also  there  were  raffles,  and  a 
thousand  devices  to  get  money.  After  a  while 
volunteers  failed  and  a  draft  became  necessary. 
And  many  an  officer's  son  cried,  "No  army  for 
me."  Yet  for  all  this  we  fought  the  war 
through  and  we  won.  There  were  ofTirers  who 
lost  heart  and  resigned,  and  men  who  wrote 
articles  for  the  magazines,  ^wing  that  the 
Union  cause  never  could  win.  But  all  the  same 
we  fought  on  and  now  the  South  is  as  well 
pleased  with  our  victory  as  the  North. 

All  this  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  is,  35  Matthew  .Arnold  says, 
"a  society  for  the  promotion  of  righteousness." 
Its  first  ministers  hungered  and  thirsted  and 
were  naked;  and,  being  reviled,  they  blesseJ; 
being  persecuted,  they  endured.  St.  Paul 
made  tents  and  earned  his  living  with  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands,  so  as  not  to  be 
chargeable  to  his  disciples.  Behold  the  re- 
sult. Ihc  world  is  transformed  by  their 
teaching.  There  is  still  much  evO  to  fight. 
The  war  is  by  no  means  over.  Rut  the  world 
is  a  thousand  times  more  humane  than  it 
was  twenty  centuries  ago.  Women  are  hon- 
ored, children  are  educated  and  cared  for. 
even  the  dumb  beasts  are  regarded  with 
kindness.  Wars  are  less  frequent  and  far  less 
cruel. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  we  shall  not  stop. 
The  Church  is  still  a  soul-saving  institution. 
Millions  of  soub  in  every  land  prove  that.  It 
is  not  true  that  ministers  "gp  to  any  length 
of  perfidy  and  dishonesty  to  secure  members." 
1  have  been  a  church  member  for  more  than 
sixty  years  —  connected  with  churches  in  city 
and  country,  from  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
which  is  the  largest,  to  a  little  country  church 


with  twenty  members^  and  1  have  never  known 
such  an  instance.   I  do  not  deny  that  some 

unworthy  men  have  done  it.  A  minister 
murdered  a  girl  last  year,  and  was  indicted, 
pleaded  guilty, .  and  was  electrocuted.  But 
such  instances  are  exceptbnal.  It  is  as  unfair 
to  judge  the  church  by  them  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  Washington's  Army  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
or  the  Apostles  ky  Judas. 

Notwithstanding  such  defections  the  Christ- 
ian ChurcK  goes  on  with  its  gfx>d  work.  Its 
mombersliip  in  this  country  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  population.  The  population 
of  the  I  'ikIl  I  St.  (es  increased  32  per  cent, 
between  1890  and  1906.  The  number  of  church 
members  during  the  same  period  increased  60 
per  cent.  The  various  religious  bodies  are 
becoming  more  alike  in  their  service  and  more 
brotherly  in  their  conduct.  1  he  great  Protest- 
ant religious  orders  (for  they  may  fairly  be 
called  that),  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Salvation  Army,  have  their 
branches  in  every  nation. 

What  citizen  of  Boston  counted  for  more 
than  Phillips  Brooks?  What  New  Yorker 
had  the  influence  of  Bishop  Potter?  Where 
in  Minnesota  or  Dakota  were  the  citizens 
whose  voices  were  listened  to  with  more  regard 
than  Bishops  Whipple  and  HareP  1  speak  of 
men  from  one  religious  body  because  I  knew 
them  personally.  But  ministers  of  power 
and  influence  might  equally  be  named  from  all 
the  churches. 

May  I  add  one  leaf  from  my  own  experience? 
I  was  for  sixteen  \ears  Chairman  of  the  Fxe- 
cutive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association.  For  as  many,  I 
was  active  in  the  Reform  Club  in  the  cause  of 
tariff  reform  and  sound  money.  I  fnund  that 
the  "most  fearless  and  aggressive  leaders  for 
moral  and  spiritual  betterment"  were  members 
of  Christian  churches.  Many  of  them  were 
ministers  of  religious  bodies.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  the  New  ^  ork  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  was  a  Unitarian  Minister.  Henry 
W.  Bellows.  The  most  eloquent  free  trade 
advocate  was  a  Congregational  Minister, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  self  devotion  tluit  animated  these  men  Still 
lives  in  the  churches.   For  the  young  man  who 
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is  fired  by  that  spirit,  there  is  no  nobler  call- 
ing ihan  the  Christian  Ministry. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  ought  not 
to  undertake  this  work.  One  is  the  lover  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  To  him  the  church  offers 
no  attractbns.  The  other  is  the  coId^Uooded, 
pessimistic  man,  who  is  critical  of  faults  and 
has  no  hope  of  correcting  them.  To  him  the 
ministry  is  a  burden.  Bui  for  the  lover  of  God 
and  man,  who  feels  that  the  forces  of  righteous- 
ness .ire  mighty  and  is  glad  to  work  with  them 
in  spite  of  dilficulttes  and  discouragements,  there 
is  no  vocation  that  offers  such  opportunities 
of  usefulness. 

New  York  City.    Everett  P.  Wheeler. 

WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  the  World's  Work  for  July  appears  an 
article  by  Mr.  WilUam  Bayard  Hale,  entitled 

"The  Crisis  in  Centra!  .America,"  seitinu  forth 
certain  impressions  gained  while  iraveilmg  in 
some  of  the  Latin  American  countries  during 
the  early  spring. 

Mr.  Hale  was  a  member  of  the  party  headed 
by  the  Hon.  Philander  Chase  Knox,  who  was 
dispatched  by  President  Tatt  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  with  a  message 
of  good  will  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  had  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
one  of  that  party  who  rubheJ  elbows  with  the 
natives  of  every  country  at  which  the  American 
cruiser  dropped  anchor.  He  is  a  careful  ob- 
server and  in  a  position  to  pass  upon  the  ac- 
curacy 2nd  fairness  of  Mr.  Hale's  deductions. 
When  a:>ked  about  the  articles  referred  to,  he 
said: 

"Mr,  Hale  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
clearness  and  fairness  of  the  major  portion  of 
his  narrative.  With  one  exceptiun  he  has 
vindicated  his.  enviable  reputation  in  these 
reparJs.  I'nforrtjnalely,  this  exception  has  to 
do  with  the  one  country  whose  position  in  the 
family  of  nations  could  least  afford  misrepre- 
sentation, even  by  innuendo  and,  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  the  picture 
has  been  overdrawn.  The  author  disposes  of 
the  troubled  countries  of  Central  America  with 
some  praise  and  a  measure  of  gentle  criticism, 
even  sparing  that  darkest  of  the  group  — 
Nicaragua  —  the  venom  of  his  pen.  Perhaps 
it  waN  I  his  se\  ere  strain  upon  his  conscience 
which  drove  him  to  revel  in  such  a  tirade  of 
superlatives  against  Hayti.  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea  may  have  no  towns  whose  lack  of  pro- 
gress can  be  compared  with  that  of  Port  au 
Prince;  upon  this  1  am  not  informed,  but 
surely  the  man  whose  footprints  are  not  yet 
cold  in  Central  America  has  a  convenient 


memory  when  he  styles  this  Haytian  capital 
'the  filthiest,  most  dilapidated,  most  horrible 
town  in  the  world.'  Without  a  tax  upon  his 
imagination  or  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  Mr. 
Hale  could  have  painted  a  kindlier  picture  of 
his  fellow  creatures  in  the  island  of  Hayti." 

This  statement,  coming  from  a  member  of 
the  party  of  which  .Mr.  Hale  was  a  part,  lends 
ditTerent  color  to  conditions  in  that  Island  Re- 
public. The  very  extravagance  of  the  author's 
language  robs  his  statement  as  to  Hayti  of 
much  of  its  force.  From  different  sources  1  am 
inforaied  there  are  many  evidences  of  improve- 
ment in  Port  au  Prince,  Mr.  Hale  himsdf 
having  said  that  since  his  last  visit  there  are 
noticeable  evidences  of  progress.  1  am  indeed 
hopeful  that  the  Island  Republic  will  soon  take 
her  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  Latin 
countries. 

Washington  D.  C  E.  E.  Ricks. 

WHY  NOT  A  PEW  FREE  rORTS? 

To  THE  Editor: 

Having  read  with  much  interest  your  edit- 
orial, "Why  not  a  Few  Free  Ports?"  proposing 
the  establishing  of  zones  in  which  foreign 
materials  could  be  brought  under  bond  to  be 
manufactured  by  American  workmen  into 
products  for  export.  1  would  like  to  say  tbat» 
in  my  opinion,  the  plan  is  one  that  would  add 
niuch  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

But  what  about  the  Constitution?  Here  are 
two  sentences  from  that  document  which 
knock  your  scheme  in  the  head: 

"All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  Stales."  —  Cons. 
U.S.,Art!,«VIII,fi. 

"No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regula- 
tion of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
Slate  over  those  of  another."  —     IX.  6. 

On  the  face,  these  provisions  seem  just.  Yet 
a  very  little  reflection  will  show  that  tlu-y  really 
arc  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  burdens  on 
the  country.  It  is  possible  that  legislation 
might  be  so  written  that  free  manufacturing 
?ones  could  be  provided  for  in  every  state. 
Everybody  knows,  however,  that  they  would 
naturally  be  located  on  tide-water,  at  points  to 
v^  hieh  fnreign  materials  could  e.isily  and  cheaply 
be  brought.  Surely  Indiana  should  not  be- 
grudge Maryland  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion on  the  salt  water,!.'  ♦  ♦K»j|,Ma^^"*'»'* 
should  Jen\'  the  inlaii 

natural  gas  with  which  Nature  has  provided  her. 
The  G>nstitutiott  cannot  put  an  inland  state 

on  the  seashore  and  give  it  ports,  hut  it  seems 
that  it  can  deprive  a  state  with  a  shore  and 
with  ports  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  advantages 
which  Nature  has  given  her. 
^  St.  Louis.  R.  C.  Yarnall. 
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MAN'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  EFFICIENCY 

INTERESTING  METHODS  HE  IS  USING  TO  MAKE 
AND  KEEP  HIM  ENERGETIC  AND  CAPABLE 

By  Walter  GiuFrtiii 


ERHAPS  the  most  interesting 
phace  of  the  preient-day  strug- 
gle to  realize  our  ambitkmi  in 

whatever  direction  they  may  He, 
and  one  indeed  on  which   it  were 


for  everyone  lo  be  informed,  is  the  dif- 
ferent methods  adopted  by  Anurlcaiis,  hrtth 
men  and  women,  to  keep  thcmsclvcii  physically 
fit  to  stand  the  stram  of  keeping  constantly 
up  to  "concert  pitch." 

They  arc  nnt  by  any  means  always  aJupted 
until  Nature  has  cried  quits,  and  tiie  subject 
»  Stniggting  to  recover  hw  efficiency,  but 
whenever  employed  they  are  \vc]\  worthj-  a 
•tudy  and  ofttimes  ludicrous  to  the  looker-on, 
though  perhaps  not  to  the  performer. 

K  you  wnt  to  arise  at  six  o'clock  some  hne 
morning  and  visit  Central  Park  and  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  you  would  be  amused  by 
viewing,  among  a  number  of  others,  some  stout 
gentleman  who  looks  very  dignified  after  nine 
A.  M.;  now,  however,  he  is  on  a  horse  (part 
of  the  time),  or  even  running  on  foot,  and 
looks  hot,  uncomfortable  and  funny.  Th»  is  a 
consistent  practice  at  rhr  present  time  of  many 
New  York  business  lucii,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  dties. 

In  cun^enient  proximity  to  several  larpc  cities 
there  arc  Health  Institutions  ^hat  could  perhaps 
be  aptly  called  "Training  It  ttitutions/*  Thcne 
who  visit  there  are  placed  in  he  hands  of  a  verit> 
able  "Trainer,"  who  runs  them,  ride?  them, 
trots  them,  exercises  them,  and  supervises  liieir 
diet.  They  are  under  strict  discipline  which 
docs  not  always  >ct  wrl!,  but  accomplishes 
what  they  arc  there  for  —  puts  them  in  good 
physical  condition. 

There  arc  many  gymnasiums  and  phyucal' 
culture  schools  located  in  convenient  p).ir<-s  in 
'-"PC  r**'*-     '   ■       opportune  hour  a  day 
oody  its  much  needed 

exercise. 

Osteopathic  Treatment  might  be  termed,  in 
a  way,  "exercise  without  effort,"  or,  better  still, 
''involuntary  eierdse/*  for  oeruinly  the  manipu- 


lation exercises  the  subject,  tho  not  of  his  own 
voHtibn. 

Many  and  diverse  kinds  of  massages,  Swed- 
ish, German,  etc.,  combined  Diet  and  Exercise, 
Sour  and  Sterilized  Milk  Treatments,  Raw 
\\  heat.  Fruit  and  Nut  Dishes,  etc.,  are  being 
lilH-rally  patronized  tn  the  end  t!iat  men  and 
women,  under  our  present  mode  of  living  (which 
is  hardly  natural),  may  maintain  or  even  increase 
their  capadty  for  strenuous  effort  with  its  attend- 
ant reward. 

All  of  these  methods  have  their  advantages 

—  some  undoubtedly  greater  than  other*  —  I 

am  not  competent  to  choose. 

But  mark  this: 

Every  one  of  them  that  is  effective  has  for 
its  primary  purpose  and  ultimate  result  the 

elimination  of  waste  from  llie  8\  stem. 

This  can  not  help  being  the  fact,  f.>r  the 
initial  cause  of  probably  90  per  cent  of  man's 
inefficiency  is  the  inability  of  the  system,  under 
our  prciotii  inode  of  living,  to  throw  off  the 
\\,<sTr-  which  it  accumulates. 

1  lie  result  is  a  partial  clogging  of  the  colon 
(large  intestine)  which  is  the  direct  cause  of 
sluggish  livers,  biliousness,  sliglit  or  severe  head' 
aches  —  and  with  these,  or  any  one  of  them 
comes  inability  to  work,  think  or  perform  up 
to  our  usual  standard. 

Tiiat  etnincnt  scientist,  Professor  NfctchnikolT, 
States  unqualifiedly  that  the  poison  generated 
in  the  ook>n  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  compara- 
tively premature  old  age. 

Now  if  these  cxcrci.ses  or  diets  were  entirely 
successful  in  eliminating  this  waste  from  the 
colon,  they  would  be,  with  their  strengthenug 
and  upbuilding  properties,  wonderfully  rcsultful 

—  but  thvy  dri  not  and  cannfiT. 

One  migiit  as  well  chop  a  tree  down  from  the 
top,  or  try  to  pump  a  lake  dry  by  sUrting  at 
one  of  the  brooks  that  feed  it. 

When  you  arc  ill,  and  j  physician  is  called 
the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  purge  the  system  — 
Why  —  first,  because  the  waste  has  to  be  dis- 
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posed  of  before  any  medicine  \\\\\  take  cflfcct  — 
second,  because  it  there  was  no  waste,  you 
probably  would  not  have  been  ill  at  all. 

Also  remember  that  licaltln-  bluod  will  destroy 
almost  any  germ  that  is  known  to  science,  but 
unhealthy  or  ooiiumiiiate4  Mood  wdcomes  them 
w  ith  open  anna  and  aays,  **G>me  and  feed  and 
multiply." 

Our  blood  can  not  be  healthy  unless  our 
colona  are  kept  pure  and  dean;  the  blood  is 
constantly  circulating  through  the  colon  and 
will  immediately  take  up  by  absorption  the 
poisons  of  the  waste  which  it  contains,  distrib- 
uting it  throughout  the  entire  system. 

That's  the  reason  that  biliousness  and  its 
kindred  complaints  make  us  ill  "all  over."  It 
is  also  the  reason  that  if  this  waste  is  permitted 
to  remain  a  little  too  kmg,  the  destructive 
perms,  which  arc  always  present  in  the  blood, 
gain  the  upper  iiand  and  we  become  not  only 
inefficient,  but  really  Ul  —  seriously  scmietimes 
if  there  is  a  weak  spot. 

This  accumulated  waste  is  the  direct,  imme- 
diate, specific  cause  of  appendicitis,  for  instance. 

Now  the  first  help  that  we  have  been  calling 
to  our  aid  when  this  waste  becomes  unbearable, 
or  lays  us  out,  is  Drugs.  These  have  some 
effect,  but  there  are  a  few  vital  reasons  why 
they  should  not  and  need  not  be  used. 

Drugs  arc  violent  in  their  action  and  convulse 
and  sap  the  vitality  of  other  functions  before 
they  reach  the  colon.  The  colon  is  the  last 
spot  they  reach,  therefore  it  is  impossible  for 
tliem  to  clean  it  thoroughly  —  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  using  of  Drugs  for  this  purpose 
must  be  persisted  in  —  making  i»nc  a  slave  to 
them  and  constantly  weakening  parts  of  the 
body  that  should  not  be  touched  at  all. 

So  great  an  aulhoril)'  as  Prof.  Alonzo  Qark, 
AI.  D.,  of  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  says:  "All  of  our  curative  agents 
are  poisons  and  as  a  consequence  every  dose 
diminishes  the  patient's  vitality." 

No,  none  of  these  are  necessary  or  cfTcctive 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  defeating  this  greatest 
of  all  foes  to  man's  efficiency,  for  Nature  herself 
has  provided  a  means  which,  if  applied  in  the 


proper  way,  will,  without  any  evil  effect  or 
inconvenience  whatever,  keep  the  colon  sweet, 
pure,  clean,  and  healthy. 

That  "Nature  Way"  is  Internal  Bathing  with 
warm  water  properly  applied;  but  it  must  be 
properly  applied  to  be  dfecttve. 

It  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  note  the 
opinions  of  a  Physician,  an  Osteopath  and  a 
Physical  Culturist,  on  this  subject: 

"The  results  that  I  have  had  from  the  use 
of  the  Internal  Bath  in  my  own  family  are 
mar\  elous."  Geo.  H.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

"I  have  two  Internal  Baths,  one  for  myself 
and  one  for  a  patient.    I  am  an  Osteopath, 

and  find  in  connection  with  my  work  that  it 
does  wonders."    G.  L.  Bowdy,  D.  O.,  Denver, 

Cd. 

''I  find  the  Internal  Bath  of  immense  benefit 

to  me.  I  look  upon  it  as  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  attainment  of  perfect  physical  develops 
ment,  and  think  every  person,  especially  those 
engaged  in  physical  culture,  ought  to  use  it." 
Anthony  Barker,  Professor  of  Physical  Culture, 
New  York. 

A  New  York  physician  of  many  years'  prac- 
tical experience  and  observance  of  the  colon 

and  its  influence  on  the  general  health  has 
made  a  special  study  of  Internal  Bathing,  and 
has  WTitten  an  interesting  and  exhaustive  book 
on  the  subject  called,  "Why  Man  of  Today  Is 
Only  50%  Efficient." 

This  he  will  send  without  cost  or  other  obliga- 
tion to  anyone  addressing,  Charles  A.  Tyrrell, 
\\.  D.,  134  West  Sixty-fifth  Street,  New  \'ork 
City,and  mentioning  that  he  read  this  in  World's 
Work. 

It  is  surprising  hDw  little  the  great  majority 
of  people  know  about  this  particular  part  of 
their  make-up;  and  inasmuch  as  it  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  general  health  and  the 

maintaining  of  100  per  cent,  of  efficiency,  it 
seems  as  tho  every  one  should  at  least  enlighten 
himself  by  reading  this  little  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  one  who  has  made  it  his  life's  study 
and  work. 
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Victor.VictroU  IV,  $15 

I  Ilk 


Victor.VictroU  IX.  $50 

Mahosany  or  uak 


^r-Victrola 

Every  home  should 
have  a  Victor-Victrola 

because 

this  instrunient  satisfies  the  love  of 
music  that  is  born  in  every  one  of 
us;  touches  the  heart  strings  and 
develops  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature;  fresiiens  the  tired  mind  and 
lightens  the  cares  and  worries  of 
every-day  life, 
because 

the  \  ictor-Victrola  brings  to  you 
the  best  music  of  all  the  world  and 
gives  you  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
composers  such  as  you  can  acquire 
in  no  other  way. 
because 

the  Victor-Victrola  places  at  your 
command  the  services  of  the  world's 
greatest  opera  stars,  who  make  records  exclu- 
sively for  the  Victor,  besides  a  host  of  famous  in- 
strumentalists, celebrated  bands  and  orchestras, 
and  well-known  comedians  and  entertainers, 
because 

the  Victor-\  ictrola  is  universally  recognized  as 
the  world's  greatest  nmsical  instrument,  occu- 
pies a  place  of  honor  in  homes  of  wealth  and 
culture  everywhere,  and  has  awakened  millions 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  music, 
because 

with  \'ictor-Victrolas  ranging  in  prices  from  $15 
to  $200  and  \  ictors  from  $10  to  $100  no  home 
can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  wonderful 
instruments. 

because 

any  X'ictor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate 
to  you  the  \"ictor-\'ictrola. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Always  use  Victor  Records  played  with  Victor  Needles — 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone* 


Victor  Steel  Needles.  6  cenl^  per  lOU 
Victor  Fihre  Needles.  50  cents  per  100  (c«n  be  rcpointed  and  u^ed  eight  times) 


HIS  MvMH?«,\f.  'i 
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N«w  Victor  Records  are  on  tale  at  all  dealera  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Pearl  neckuces.  rubies 

emeralds.  sapphires 
pearls.  diamonds.  jewelry 
silverware.  stationery 
bronzes,  clocks,  china 
glassware.  leather  goods 

TIFFANY  &CO.S  Blue  Book 

GIVES  FULL  PARTICUURS.THE 

lH\lL  ORDER  Dl^'ARTMENT  BRINGS 
THE  entire  stock  WITHIN  THE 
KLACH  OF  EVERY  CORRESPONDENT 


fiFTH  Avenue &3PStreet 
New  York 
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^ake^  the 
Hoof  as 
Everlasting  as 
tlie  Foundation! 

You  construct  the  foundation  of  your 
building  of  stone  because  you  know 
that  nothing  can  affect  stone — know 
that  it  will  lastjorrv'er. 
Now  suppose  your  roof  was  made  of  the  same  everlasting  stone  as  your 
foundation.    What  an  everlasting,  fire-proof  roofing  you'd  have? 

Then  why  not  put  on  a  stone  roofing  ?  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  a  light- 
weight, flexible  roofing  that  is  solid  stone  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

<r-M /iSSESTOS 


is  made  of  several  sheets  of  Asbestos—  stortf — securely  cemented  together  with  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt — a  mineral.    It  is  all  mineral  all  t/K  Ji-ay  throuf^h. 

Tliink  what  it  would  mean  to  you  if  your  buildings  were  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos 
Roofing.     It  would  mean  not  only  permanence  and  absolute  security  from  leaks,  no 
matter  what  the  climate  or  weather  ;  but  freedom  from  the  cost  and  trouble  of  coating  or 
rc-graveling,  and  i>ositi  ve  protection  from  sparks  and  burning  embers.  It  would  mean  that 
your  roofing  would  cost  you  /rv^ />^r_>raro/tti(r  than  any  other  roofing  on  the  nuuket. 
Your  dealer  has  this  roohng,  or  we'll  sell  you  direct  from  our  nearest  branch. 
Asbestos  is  a  peculiar  substance,  and  very  interesting.   Perhaps  you'd  like  a 
sample  so  you  can  see  what  it's  like,  also  our  illustrated  Book  No.  1^G8. 
Mail  your  request  today  to  our  nearest  Branch. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufaclurm  tk  Aikolof 
kod  M*irnr«u  Ptoducli. 


ASBESTOS 


Rooiinga.  Pickins*. 
ElrttricAl  Supplies,  Eic. 


Seattle 

Sao  FruoMO 


BakimcMC         Ckicaco  Drlroil  Lw  Aii««la     N«w  OrWiw  Fliiladdptiia 

Boalcn  ClrreJaad         Indianapola      Milwaukrr       N«w  York  Pittihurgh 

Buffalo  Dallai  KaiuatCity      MinncapnSi      OmaKa  St.  Louia 

Fof  Canada:  -THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 

Toronio,  Onl.  Monlrcal,  Que. 

WiDDipeg,  Man.         Vaocourcr.  B.  C. 


ALIENS  FOOT=EASE 

Shako  Into  Voiir  SIkh's 


T«  a  Pinch. 

r^ol-Ease." 


Alloirs  F(v>l  "EftifC.tlinanliMfittirpowdrr 
forthv  U'vX.  It  rciK-von  painful,  ownlkn, 
•inartint',  toinlor.  niTvoim  fei-t,  and  instantly 
Uke'^the  stiiiir  out  of  come  and  iMiiiions.  Ifn 
the  Krfut<>Nt  f<iiiirart  illfM-overy  oftlip 
»K«*.  .Mleii'n  KonI  — Ka8«  liiakefl  tlctit-fitlini; 
or  new  ^Imh'»  fot-l  t-acy.  It  in  a  ccnaiii  reli<  ( 
fnr  liiKTOwliig  mllii,  gwcatini:,  callnuo  and 
tired,  arhini;  ft  ,  (.  hsvu  ovtr  8fi,i  no 

temlnioniala.  TKY  IT  T<>.nA%'.  Sold 
evrrvwhen-  2.V.  \U\  not  nrrcpt  any  nul>. 
■tlliitc.  Sent  hy  mail  for  it%c.  in  utampe. 

TIUAT,  PACKACK 

Kciit  li)  mail.  AddrcM, 

ALI.K.N  S.  OI.MSTKn,  I.P  Roy,  N.  Y. 


 9, 059 -Word 

Business  Book  Fre 


^ mi  V  rend  ur.  Ji  |i<is!al  inil  .nk.  lor  ■  ur  Ircc  il lu\tr jin:  ,,.,.s.j. 
». .t,i  ItiiMnr-in  liooklei  which  tellt  how  pricelcti  liuiincM 
F.xperitnce.  Fqiicetrd  from  ihe  lives  of  iia  big,  l>rn4d,  Uratnf 
business  mm,  may  \x  naxde  yoars  —  yours  to  booit  ya«r 
M  iir\'.  to  increase  vonr  profits.  Thii  fret  Ixiok  deaU  wlA 
—  I"  mioisr  »  lTi',tnf»» 
—  llow  »<-|| 

—  !tow  to  ^ffi  nionry  by  msfl 

—  How  In  liuy  at  ruck  jK>tlom 
—  How  to  collect  TOOOey 

—  llo«  tnttop  co»t  leaks 

—  How  to  tnin  jo<1  hanllr  men 

— How  to  t;et  anil  h<'M  a  pnsMiatI 
— How  lo  •ilvertiir  a  Ni«hiew 
e     ,,      ,     ,  —Mow  In  .Irrlwaace  ■ 

Sen  Htu  fof  tills  fteehook  MnH.  you  lo  nothInK'.  lo»r4»r»  yM  la  ao  i 
n  n  vri  II  mar  >>eihe  mean*  oroanlni;  ymi  on  •  broailer  ca>«fr.  Sartlr«M 
'111  n.<  .Icny  yonrteif  this  pritilrge  when  II  inroUes only  the  risk  afa 
l-<ial-a  pcBiiyl   Sini|>ly  say  •  Sea.l  oa  your  9.of«-<rar<l  BooUai".   Send  to 

BTATRM.  IHpt.  1741  Wafcaak  aad  MadlMa,  rhle«c> 
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TEL  ELECTRIC  PL\NO  PLAYER 


PS 


□I 


is; 


YOU  can  learn  to  play  perfectly  and 
artistically  the  world most  famous 
cfMnpositions  with  all  r«srri 
the  technique,  all  the  feel- 
ing, all  the  depths  and 
shades  of  expression  of  a 
master  musician  in  less 
i/uin  a  day  with  a 

Tel-Electric 

Piano  Player 

Almost  instantly  you  are  transformed  into  a  trained  piaaiitt,  with 
all  his  power  of  producing  light  and  shade,  incisive  accent, 
graditatcd  accompaniment  or  any  one  of  the  scores  of  little 
fancies  of  expression  that  make  for  individual  interpretation. 
The  TELrELECTRIC'S  exquisite  responsiveness  and  won- 
derful ability  to  reflect  every  mood  of  the  person  playing  is  due 
to  the  perfection  of  its  control  devices,  which  are  direct,  in- 
stantaneous and  surprisingly  simple.  The  TEL-ELECTRIC 
wilU  however,  if  desired,  play  without  youf  assistance  with 
complete  and  artistic  musical  txpxtmon. 

Consider  a  {ew  exclusive  featofes  of  the  TEL-ELECTRIC 

It  requires  no  pumpinf;,  but  electricity  lO  the  I      <     not  oseodsl. 
It  plaNs  from  ti.r  kiy*,  but  dot«  not  oh^fnict  the  kcjrbosrd. 
It  does  not  alter  the  appearance  ot  your  piano. 
It  caaUcs  yoo  to       your  piano  fram  a  distaaee. 
It  OMt  indcttniciible  bmi  rouaic  lolls. 

It  costs  no  more,  attached  to  your 
piano,  than  the  cheapest  player  piano  of 
die  tamt  grade. 

It  ran  he  attached  to  any  gratid  or 

upright  pianu. 

Price.  $350 

Convenient  Terms 

If  poeaible,  we  want  you  to  atop  at 
eoe  of  our  aioret  lor  a  practkal  dcnMa* 

•tralinn — otherwise  »cntl  for  handsomely 
illuMratcd  litcritiurc — free  oo  request. 


Tei Liect  ric  Com  pan  v. 


899    Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City 


......  ^  \  'i  ;■ :  ■'^r\  -.4:* 
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Important  Spring  Books 


1 


The  Promised  Land 

By  MARY  ANTIN 

"One  of  the  wonderful  books,  not  of  this  year  or 
thut»  but  oi'all  the  yeurs."    Jacoh  A,  Riit, 

**This  vivid  story  is  the  most  interesting  contribu- 

"^s^  tion  of  t]ie  year  to  the  immigrant  problem.  A 
'ir  rare  document  of  self-revehition  which  stiis  and 
persuades."    N,  T.  Evening  Sun. 

**  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  so  cheering  a  word  on 
the  future  of  the  country.*'  Springfield  Republican. 

Illustrated.    $1.75  net.    Postpaid  $i.go 


Nietzcche 

B>  PAUL  ELMER  MORE 
**A  brief  b«it  brilliiint  biogniphir-iiUkH«-h  uf  the 

llHisI  tni^'ii-   flf,'lirr  .iiiiuli^;  all   tin'    m   I'irii  ;jlliliivi»- 

jihors.  — St.  I'aul  Hwtu'eT  I'rt'Dti.     With  jx.irtrail. 
•1.00  net    Postpaid  $1.08. 

Scum  o'  the  Earth 

By  ROBERT  HA VEX  SCnAlTFLER 
"Flung  out  with  Ihcfn.-doni.  racjnes.%  and  wiltl- 
ness  of  Whitman— a  son>;  Dial  thrills  us  with  the 
future  of  America."— r/fo  Literary  Digest  With 
frontispiece.   $1.00  nvL  Posl^pBidtl^. 

The  Adventure  of  Life 

Hy  WILFRED  T.  C,  REN  FELL 

"  He  preaches  Uie  gomvi  of  the  Cbrutiaiiity  that 
nwdifests  itaelf  in  works  and  love."— A^.  }'.  Sua. 
iji  1.10  net    FbBtpaid  $LI». 

Freight  dasMfieation 

By  J,  P.  STROMBBCK  * 

"An  excellent  mono^Taph  on  a  sMl>j»-i  f  of  di  f-p 
economic  siguilifauce."  —  t  enri>iM«/»  Timeji  .S/ar. 
•LOO  net   Postpaid  $L09. 

The  Factory 

By  J  T.  LIN(  ()L\ 

"A  coinprt'ht'iisiw  and  opliinislic  |ii.stor\' «>[  tlie 
fjK'tory  in  it,>»  rt'lalioii  to  MK-ial  lifi-  Hn<l  proffrrss," 
Chicago  .\nr.'>.    !i«l.«M)  in  t.     Post  paid  $1.07. 

The  Contest  for  CaUfbmia  in  1861 

By  ELIJAH  IL  KENNEDY 
A  biographical  and  lii«Uwtc«l  work  as  faKioB'* 
ing  a^t  it  is  instfiictive.   UluMmted.   |C.tS  Det 

Postpaid 

Socialism  and  Character 

iiy  VIDA  1).  S(  I  DDKR 
*'  Mins  Sc  ii<I<!<T  ha.s  s«'t  hiTjM'lf  u  tii^k  whit  ji  slit- 
has  prrforninl  noM.x    —  AmAmi  Trantcripl.  $L5<) 

n<'t .    P<.-tj>fii.|  ii  1 

Lee  the  American 

IVv  GAMALIEL  BRADPX)RD.  .Tn. 
"  No  iint  r  t  idofrA-  of  n  jfrt-ut  num  has  been  de- 
liv.Tf«l  than  this."  - AV(i  Kof*  Sun.  lUiutimted. 
if'i.:>0  n«  t.    Postpaid  |«.70. 

Copyright:  Its  History  and  Law 

Ry  RKHARD  R.  BOWKER 

"A  st(>n-houM>  of  mfonoAtioD.  both  general  and 

(It-tailed.  Cl««8»fi»-fl  and  :irniMK*'d  in  a  .siiti>fa<  tory 
manner."-  .V.  Y.  Time*.  !*."»Mint  f    fN.fttpaiil  W-^T. 

Henrik  Ibsen 

By  OTiO  HELLER 
.\  sv'tnpiitbir  and  enthusiastic  i>tudv-  of  Ibaen 
in  tlu-  \\n\\{   of  al)  his  writinpi.     Wlh  frontis- 

pifff.    .*ii  (H)n<'f.    I'osta^'"' <  Ntra. 

The  Boy  and  His  Gang 

By  J.  ADAMS  Pl'PPER 

"An  exc«i»tionally  .suf{(;i\sti v(>  nml  ins|)irin^  ImmiW 
fgr  the  student  of  childhood."— i^Atfa<ir/}>A(a  i'rm. 
$L00  net.  Poatpud. 

Important  Timber  Trees  of  the  U.  $, 

By  SI.MOX  R.  ELLIOTT 
.\n  niithoritati\-e  and  pnictiral  hand-l>ook  of 
everyday  fore*tr>%    47  iUustrations.  net 
Postpaid  fi.lW. 

BOSTON           HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY        NEW  YORK 
'                                                                           ^  =a 

The  latest  books  on  travel  and  biogiapby  may  be  obtained  thrmigh  the  Reader's  Serviee 
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Beau* 
tifiil 
Volanea ' 

bound  like 
thii,  about 

I  Inch  itmk, 
il  ni;ir;|i 

Ilut  ether 


Au  Opportuni^ofaLifyime 

Jhe^^CIoih  Binding 

^p^cial  Price 


Puts  the  Thin- 
Paper  Edition 
Within  Reach  of  AU 


Thuusaiids  of^  limited  means  who  have  longed  tor  the  superb  New  international 
EncydopKdia  in  its  attractive  thin-paper  fonn,  will  at  last  be  able  to  secure  it — IF 
THEY  ACT  PROMPTf.Y.  The  New  International  Encyclopedia  ii  called  bf 
the  New  York  Sun  "the  most  helpful  encyclopaedia  in  English,"  and  recommrndrdi 
by  the  American  Library  Association  as  "the  bcit  encyclopaedia  for  ready  reference.  ' 

Librarians  tcli  us  it  is  the  most  referred  to  encyclopaedia  in  ^e  puUic  libranes; 
ai>d  The  Scicrirific  Amencan  says  many  subjects  are  treated  for  which  we  have  looked 
in  vain  in  other  works  of  siroUar  nature."  Thousands  on  thousands  of  sets  of  The 
New  International  have  been  sold  even  in  the  regular  bindings}  and  now  prinung- 
plant  and  binderies  are  working  day  and  night  to  kt^  up  With  the  deOMiad  for 
The  New  Internattonal  in  the  new  thin-paper  editions. 

The  New  THIN-PAPER  EDITION'  ,>f  the 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL  ENGYGLOPyEDIA 

22  \  olu  mti 


70.600  Smkjttts 


While  the  sale  tif  the  mnre  expensive  bii)d- 
ings  of  the  thin-paper  edition  it  still  exceeding 
by  far  our  original  expectations  -  there  being 
also  a  special  price  otTercd  on  them — wc  had 
specifically  in  mind  the  class  above  referred  to 
ii.  ijIjKiiin^^  our  offer  on  the  new  cloth  set  (if  the 
thin  paper;  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that 
the  prcfent  price  putt  The  New  International 
llitn-iiaptr  eJui<i[i  —  f-ir  a  limited  tlinc — \uith:ii 
rta<h  iij  aii.  1  he  nc«v  cioth  binding  it  both 
ftroog  and  durable.  The  volumes — about  one 


itich  thick— rontain  exnctiy  the  same  coiitenti 
and  number  of  pagct  iu  tlie  lamtuu*  teifukir 
editioo,  yet  are  nfy  9m'third  the  vfe^it  »/  tht 

rtj^ular  volume.  The  sl/e  and  weight  itukf 
thf-m  exicedingly  (ilcaiiiijj  to  read  aud  rclrr  to. 
The  paper,  aitliuutrh  so  thin  and  light,  !•  opaque 

and  strong.    Type  and  illustrations  are  clear 
and   sharp  ~~  the  volumes  open  Jiat—fSm 
pages    will    not  crumple  nor  wrinkle; 
and  the  set  IS,  in  everjr  way,  most 
deniable.  X 


A  Cnmpany 

Nttw  \  Mk.  City 

Don't  Delay— Prompt  Action  Means  Saving!  A^^/^hft^nM^^^Tpnnt'fl? 

II  roil  are  iaterestod,  write  AT  ONCE— «r  u»p  coupon— (or  progpcctuh.  umpJcs  yJ'^^*  oi^Mn  N«wlkim  PapM  UiOam 

■nd  lull  dcscripiioo.  with  details  reeitrdinc  Sl'EClAL  LIMITKl)  PKK  E  tod  **  *^  **'Jf'''iC3'SIfiilSlfc 

UriBS.  There  will  never  aitam  be  »o  attractive-  ao  oticr  oa  The  New  Inter-  j,  MuSo/tDUodiKlon^ 
OatiOBll:  and  also.  OWUIK  to  the  heaty  demand  for  the  THIN  PAPER 

editiOQ.  Immediali:  action  WILL  INSURE  QUICKER  OEUVERY.  ^.^^^K,m»,„   

DehvcTMs  are  made  la  rotatkm,  and  it  lodka  now  aa  if  laa«diate 

deliv Th  ;  \vr)u)d  soon  iM-coine  inposaibie. 


''y   Occupatiaa . 


/    But.  AddteetM 

K«;,Hidc  nr?   


W*  Guarantee  Satisfaetion  to  Bvnj  Purekster 

Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  ^.S??^,*."  X. 

TTic  latest  bpoki  on  travel  and  biugraphy  may  be  obuincd  through  Uie  Readers'  iitrvi 


^tatc. 
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A  Library  of  the  World's 
Greatest  Business  Letters 


The  letters  that  have  sold  the  most  goods,  col- 
lected the  most  money,  settled  the  hardest  com- 
plaints, won  the  best  jobs,  had  the  strongest  influence — 
analyzed  and  dissected  {or  you  to  learn  from,  to  adapt  to 
your  needs,  or  to  develop  an  original  style  of  your  own 
— with  the  best  examples  actually  reproduced  as  they 
were  used  and  graphically  explained  point  by  point. 

Here  in  these  three  volumes— <i72  paxes— irr  pocked  the  tuocm-wcRta 
back  of  the  letters  that  arc  aclually  wiiuiiiu(  the  biggot  mults  today,  that 
arc  bhninng  orders  from  you  and  roe,  aad   making  other  iDcn's  forttinea. 

Two  years  of  investigation  by  a  sUfT  of  rxperta  employed  by  SYSTEM, 
the  Maiozinc  of  Uustnesa,  were  spent  collecting  the  lelten  oi  firms  «nd  io- 
dividuou:  invest igatiog  the  actual  results;  analyzing  t>>c  compartKms  of 
costs  and  profits;  studying  the  difTcrencc  io  results  obuined  by  diffrrenccs 
in  arrangement,  wording,  cnclusurci,  etc 

Every  striking  idea  found  in  uae  by  mail  order  bouse,  wboletaler.  maoofae- 
turrr,  rrlailT,  real  estateor  insurance  man,  bank,  collector,  indivtdual  ialo- 
men  or  complaint  clerk  was  followed  out  and  its  returns  studied.  This  mam 
of  information,  thi'i  wealth  of  ideas,  this  gold  Dine  of  absolute  facta  wag 
then  ckarUd  and  diai^rammed — and  developed  into  ooe  oocnpiete,  yet  i  imf tic 
libriry  so  clear  and  simfJe  tltat  fmm  it  any  busy  man  can  pick  out  any  sort 
of  pnimdtinn,  an  idea  or  sugxestioa  that  he  can  knew  in  advance  to  be  nic> 
ces&iul;  or  can  turn  to  for  original  inspiration. 

It  is  a  work  that  wilt  show  any  man  km  to  write  or  dictate  the  kind  of  k 
lettrr  that  arouses  attention.  tinRles  with  convincing  strength,  ond  carries  its 
point;  bow  to  conduct  a  follow-up  campaign,  buw  to  key  results,  bow  to 


com- 
pile 

and 

names, 
how    to  fit 
schemes  and  plans 
any  proposition. 


.  Special  Forced  Edition— $; 


1 


DOWN 


SVSTKM.  the  Maiaitne  ct  Buvtnen,  cooductxl  th!«  In- 
*ml^«ilon  |  ir  Us  »ub-cHt<r».    Ii  wa»  n.it  i.j  l«  ginrn  to| 
Ihe  (ciicral  public  untii  1912.    Bui  Ihe  »ul»Ktil>»rt"  r<liHor:| 
bu  u'lted  a  iiuhltc  kauwlrilgr  ol  ihe  conlrntt.  ai.d  »n  tt- 
a»  s<l<wi>-e  eviition   liu  brn  nurle  linpCfatiTC.  2o«u| 

apetrlal  teu  h*»e  iitta  bivlily  prmtcil.   

(1  wlthitili  coupon  t>rlDr«  toyn'i  thr  complete  "ButlDett 
Crirrc%f>"ncl«ic  e  l.ll*irv*'~l  Viiluine;,  0?-  p*Kr- — t'An«portarIoii  prepAtd. 
il  (xl  m  •oltl  r>r  4  niijolhi  Ihwjllcr-  Int  thin  Tirntt  a  <!.>— /.ivt  |nt  iheni 
cniiipxe  ami  in  aMdilioo  SVST  1:M,  tlic  M.it         '>l  llnsin^vt, 

cvrf>  tnuiith  i"r  '.wo  lull  yrait— 24  oumbcrs  ol  this  ccmafkjble  t>>i*iae*> 
mrarlDc.  trmr  p^f  t>J  wMch  Is 

Packed  With  Business  Ideas 

SY'sTLM  HtABiK  prf-riiilrifut  ihr  Mi>nt M v  M  Anne  of  riij%  tir^  —  Xoim 
SS6  t'Aif^t  m  everv  Utuc  and  yiin  <..n.iiui  ^florJ  lo  mii\  a  «lnclr  noe  ol 
Ibrin.  SV"^TLM  vhow%  V"U  he*  tocouiluct  or  how  t-»  *t»rt  4  lAivmn^, 
how  to  wm  trade,  niiuimiie  kfrt*  cU>wn  *"i|»*:i.ie^,  irtaaair  mrn. 

But  lh<!  in1cT«t  Jiid  T4iue  SYSTEM  cflrr*  r  u  'I^t*  oot  tn  i  cvrn  with 
tlic  fud  ol  lU  nlllfHai  p.iirc^— lof  V  «  f^ad  on  tntu  if  e  .idvertlnnif 

fitfCt.  whrn:  arc  ih<-»n  d'*<tc*.  tnarh  n«  jnil  I-t  i\v\ng  ertry 

IntI  ol  btttiacu  wurk,  and  fiud  equal  Intcrcx  aad  pfoiU  un  every 
p«SC. 

Here  at  Urt  li  ihr  clesr,  comt»lrte.  method  hv  which  the  bu<1ae*< 

Diamcer  can  nuke  hit  Arm't  lelirr«  crackle  an-l  >oap  w  th  btikines%  ^trcowtli 
— Ihr  wl^nun  luikc  ht«  Irtier'.  a»  krcn  ami  trrse  u  hts  srlLnj  lalW — thr 

?'oun2  man  drvclop  him%«l(  Inm  a  p*<wrr  »ith  hi\  riini!->veTi— by  whi  h 
kAnkrr.  r^vl  p^t4le  Mgen:,  In^uruM  e  idaii,  crr^tit  lujn.  Lan  dictate  Intti  a  In 
trff  with  ».-lentiiic  «er:alntv  tlie  fttvle  and  charicl'-r  th^t  1  <-mnuada.  Do  ntA 
fi^k  iotln^*  jh'tif  chain  e  at  tMi  ailvance  efJItiuD'— act  today. 


r. 


roclrwe  $1.    Send  meat  onrr,  trao«p''>rtart<in  rharge^  lully  pffMiEl 
■  (•Mfiipi^te  1  TOluine  "llu*inr^^  C"fT^%i"tn(l»nce  I.ilrrarv" — t7.i  pae*** — I 
•iHj'jri  1  n  M«fo..n  vellum.        entrt  n.v  n  xntr  l<if  a  luJi;;  yeari'  »ulmf  ption  | 


|l.ft><i.i»et. 

In.,. 
I 

|BmlwT«i 

'Adrlrift 


•  t-icii:  !-> if  r.  Di.mh  luf  I.'ir  4  lull'joiiiw  lU'jnt;ii.  nuking  I '  In  all. 

ww-s 


I 

IcitT  »oA  Stare 
I 
I 


«4-*0  E   nrd  8t 

Kcw  tok:i 


ICAfti'lUn  prirc  flO— ume  tenni.    A^fiMd  fit 


Wat^uh  and  Madlaon 
CHICAOO  I 

f$  (]  wn.  $2  mnothly.l 


Would  You  Like  to  See  ArtunI  V.xnmples  o/ 
How  Other  SucuesKful  Men  H«ve  Wrilton  — 


-l«tt«rs  to  FoUow-Dp  laqoliir*—  — Faraxrapha  to  Inertaa*  ESvetlT** 

See  Vul.  I.         lilt,  m;  \'uU  HI,      De>a  of  Eocloiorta  -»cc  Vol.  Ill, 

P'..  n.  »*.  p.  14*. 

-L«tt«ra  to  Aeeoap«ny  Catalog  Flaai  for  Oflariac  Fr«ai«au— 

*rr  Vol.  II.  p.  35  trr  \'r,l    III,  ri'-  10".  I"'- 

—Opening  Far&rrapks  to  Ort  At-  ~Sp««lal  IndacciiMOU  to  X«tall*rs 

«  Vol.  I,  pp.  34.  J$.  36,  —\'r  Vol.  II.  pp.  KH,  l«,  Kl.  171, 
84,  n._  — L«tt*ri    EmphaalslBf  Bptctal 


t«ntioii 

3T,  V 

— ArKsmrDta  to  Clinch  th*  Bale— 

yj-r  \  ■  \   1,1).  4';\  .1  1 1 .  If ■  * ".  1 
— B<h»mei  to  Gat  K«iW  Cualomara  — 
we  V,.L  II.  pp.  tw.  214,  J.:4,  ia. 
2',':  Viil.  III.  IV  31. 
— UooaT-Octtlac  Collection  Letters 
— Vol   I,  p.  MS. 


Fricct— *ee  VuL  I,  p.  14»;Vol.  Ill, 

-  dealer's  Trad»^i«ttlBff  Lettars— 

ft  V.  I.  II.  pp.  IM.  tS7.  188.  ia». 
190,  191.  IV7,  I'M.  20S,  706.  107,  Ml 
211,  714,  217,  2.8.  2I«,  2M.  tU.  XO, 
..A.         V .1.  111.  p.  25 


— CleTer  Answers  to  Complaints  Trade-Oettloc  Letter*  to  Ooa- 

f-r  Vvl.  Ill,  pp.  JCT,  lits.  eaoara-^rr  Vol.  ||.  p.  \t7. 

— Aniamanta  to  Aitranco  Frieoa—  —Letters  to  Foer  CrMUt  Risk*— 

trr  Vol    111,  I  P.  I'  ..  I'l.  K-i.  »^  v.. I.  I,  p.  18S. 

— Farafraphi  to  Prompt  Aetloo—  — "L&at  Reeort"  Coneetleo  Letters 

we  Vol   II.  pp  16,  U.  71.  W,  7>,  T4,      -v/^r  \  ol    I.  t«)    Iw.  IM. 

W,  77.  r»,  T-JjVul  lll.nr.'''.*'.  — R»t*llen'  Coflectlnn  Letters  — 
—Letter*  to    Dealers'    Clerks—     vrcVi>l  l.pp  ii7,  |4». 

V  v., I.  Ill,  p  — Inetalmrot  Collection  X,etter*— 

-Edacational  Letters  to  Dealers'     <.rr  Vul.  I.  pp  isa.  tvs. 
Cutomeri-  mc  VuI.  Ill,  pp.  8,  V,  — Lettert  to  Brine  Caah  WlUi  Order 
I.'.  H,  1  w.  ---r  V..1    I.  I  P   Ih"'.  IVl 

—Bales  Letters  to  Sealers' Caatom-  —Letters  (or  Collei;tloii  Ageseies^ 


ers-wr  Vol.  Ill,  pp  H.  19,  ?l 
— Letters  to  Follow-Up  Keel  Eitats 

8«lr»— Vnl  III,  pp  77.  W., 
-Letters  to  Illastrste  DemoDttra- 
tlon  OHrrs— V.,i   III,  p  1'7. 
-ESacttTe  DeeerlptloDi  in  Letters 

— -1^  Vol,   I.  M..  44,   4-  , 

-Salesmen's  Letters  to  Dealers— 

fi-C  \'.  I.   I.  pp    ••I.  *7.  41.  44, 

— tToBsaal    Sales    Letters  — 

V.,1.  II.  p.  IJ. 
-Letter*  to  Aoawer  BpeclBc  ta> 

OBirles— ^^*  V.il.  II.  pp.  37, 
— Clever  Srhamea  to  Oet  Eepliea— 

tee  VuL  II,  pp.  \U,  M,  J7,  Oi;  ViiL 
III.  l-i>   I'T.  I-J?. 
—Baa iDeae-GettlDK 

»e«  Vul.  II.  p.  c  i. 


4f  Vol,  I,  pi>   I"-:  I 
—Letters  BackeJ  With  Xndaeesssat 

 er  \  ii|  I.J.  47;  Vol,  II,  pp^  49,  I'M. 

-Letters   Ap|»alln(  to  wonea— 

\rr  V  .L  II,  pp.  617.  to.  91,M.>3.  93, 

97, 

-Letters  Appaallnc  to  M*reba»ta 

-  vfe  Vul   I.  p.  I4*. 
—Letters  to  XerlTe  Old  Ovstossrs 

—  .C<-  V.jl,  111,  p  1^J 

—  Letters  OOerloc  InTeatseat*— 

\rr  \(il.  II,  pp,  pi.-.  \v:.  110,  111. 
—Letters  Appeallac  to  Farmara— 

v.. I,  II    I  P   UB.  IIV.  \K. 
— Lettera  With  Appeala  That  a«% 
Attention  — ^r-r  V"l,  It,  p  ?«. 

FoaUla  Letter  With  ESectWe  and  CleTar 

Appeal— re   Vul.   1.   pp.    101. 101, 


What  Other  Business  Men  Say:— 


M  O.  Prc»<>cr»t,  New 
fteilliiTd.  Mau.,  OT*- 

"tiw  profit  In  24  hours 
at  an  evpente  ul  ontr 
$  1  70  (n  lol'ntf  uur  ul 
Ihe  maav  points  fftvn 
Id  Vol.  II.  U  the  ir<- 
omn  enrlation  I  am  glv. 
Inf  l«  wtioBirver  li  In- 
ler^ttetl  In  tnaklns  hini. 
aell  \n'n  a  mere  etiiciroi 
bullae^  mar\  " 


I  .  H.  Davit,  <;ale*  Agent, 
lnvi  t)ak  Siren.  Kanus 
City.  Mu.,  tayt - 

"I  lotate-l  wlihia  two 
miauira  «Pri  I  opcnfl 
the  Ami  volume  ol  the 
'Bu*inrs«  Correspond. 
er.ce  l  llirarv*  t*».»p4r». 
Ifr^phsOiat  ffavemeideas 
I  (xn\i\r\n  niytmfiBeat, 
w"rifi  ntanv  llM,ra  the 
pei  e  cjI  li  e  »h,.|e  aei  ' ' 


F.  S.  Peacock.  Rettaae* 
Ink<  o..lJd  .Wliutlpai, 
Man.,  Caaada,  sarai— 
"The  'Business  Co»»«»- 
puQdence  Uhasnr'  |utt 
rrxeivrd.  Ithlnkweace 
*erv  iortuoate  to  feS 
V  nc  bo  'ks  |uit  now.  as 
they  will  pratly  asalal 
Ul  la  rettlBf  out  oat 
trade  le Iters  lor  this 
cooilof  ■e«toa.*' 


Digitizea  by  <^OOgle 
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The  Only  Complete 

Bible  Library 

EVER  PREPARED 
FOR  POPULAR  USE 


EVLKV  one  knows  that  the 
Uible  U  the  most  iiitere.sting 
and  fascinating  book  ever 
written.  But  in  order  to  fully  a]>- 
preciate  its  wonderful  charm  and 
its  Wealth  of  hidden  beauty,  it  t> 
nei  e^^sarj-  to  know  more  a1x>ut  the 
Holy  Land  and  its  j>tople,  to  havi- 
tlie  bcnefii  of  authoritative  com- 
ments upon  the  text  and  .some  simple 
method  of  easily  and  quickly  locat- 
ing the  dilfereni  incidents  and  thril- 
ling events  of  Bible  history.  Theie 
are  many  books  based  upon  the 
Kibleand  Bible  history,  it  is  true,  but 
the  use  of  such  a  collection  of  books 
requires  so  much  skill  and  lal)or  in 
refening  fiom  one  book  to  another 
as  to  make   it    imprarticable  for 

ordinal y  use.       Realizing   the  Rreat  need  for  a  simple  yet  complete  and  combined 
at  a  ptice  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  Societv  has  prepared  and  now  offers  the 

Self-Interpreting  Bible  Ubrary 

Coii-isting  of  ^  splendid  volumes  containing  the  complete  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  with 
Commentaries  and  Study  Helps  on  the  same  page  with  the  text.  History  of  the  Peo|>le  of  Bible 
Times.  Bible  Atlas,  Life  of  Christ  and  the  propliets.  Dictionary  and  Concordance,  Cross  Index 
-beautifully  illustiated  with  a  wonderful  collection  of  photographs  of  the  Holy  Lands  arranged 
in  connection  with  the  text.  It  makes  reading  the  Bible  a  pleasure  and  a  cielight  and  opens 
up  a  world  of  beauty  and  interest  that  has  been  almost  meaningless  to  the  average  reader. 
Edited  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent.  Indorsed  by  Bishop  D.  S.  Tutile.  Kev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 
Gipsy  Smith  and  leadin-^  ministers  of  all  Protestant  denominations. 

The  448  Actual  Photographs       Introductory  Price  —  Easy  Terms 


l'«lm  I'rrrN  and  l*j  ramltl*  «roii  hy  jM»r(ili  iukI  Miirt   Hitt-ii  (hr>  fled  wIlli  lb« 
ChrUt-t'hlld  lal*  Ksypt  i«  nrapv  llarW'a  CracI  Law 


'biblical  library' 


n  EALIZING  how  much  ruier  it  would  be  tnapprecbtc  the 
Bible  it  cvcrv  one  could  vnit  (lie  HoW  L.inds  and  5e«  for 
ihem^elves  thr  |>l«ce^  jnil  scenes  ol  Kible  hUtory,  the  S«if tv 
equi|i[<ed  a  special  Expedition  At  a  Co  si  ul  fij.ooo  to  tour  Bible 
Lands  arvd  to  scLure  actual  nhotograplis  ui  aII  the  places  m^de 
sicrtd  by  the  lo<itsteps  o(  Clirist  and  the  sieat  events  ol  Bible 
hiitiirv.  The  result  is  a  purely  pricele*s  colVcclion  ol  448  wonder- 
ful 7  in.  by  loin.  Bitiltcal  and  Historical  photoKr*phs.  by  means  ol 
which  the  Society  now  brinfc^  BIhIr  Lindstousin  our  own  home  . 


TO  introdiict-  this  wonderful  "Bible  Literary"'  to  World's  Work 
readers,  a  S'^ciai  Iniruductory  Price  on  the  present  edidrn 
only  is  offered.  I'liis  low  Introductory  Price  will  be  named  on  y 
in  DIRKCT  LETfERS  to  ihoie  scndins  free  coupon  below. 
The  edition  is  gomi;  fast.  Don't  delay,  but  mail  coupon  now 
before  you  lorgcl  if. 

Handsome  Illustrated  Portfolio  —  FREE 


To  those  whi.  respond  promptly,  we  will  mail,  free,  copy  of 
our  splendid  4!t-paK*  Portfolio,  "Foot»te(>s  of  the  Man  of 
tialilee"  containing  beautiful  j  io.  by  10  in.  photogr;iplis  of 
I'lincipal  scenes  in  Chisi's  life  lofether  with  other  specimen 
paKcsfromihcSELF  INI  ERPRETING  BIBLE  LIBRARY, 
and  showinjc  Kf"  inleresiinjt  plan  ol  Bible  reading.  Send 
Kent  stamp  to  l^elp  pay  cost  olmailinn. 

|.  -  _  _  .  .rrtR  o»r,        isn  ii*ii  ti».imt  -  -  • 

.  Tke  Bible  Edncti-d  Society  (FREE  COUPON) 

Mail  me.  wiihmit  oblift^tion  on  mv  part,  free  copy  of 
"FMlslty*  al  iW  Maa  •!  GalilM."che  handsome  4^P'<:<^  P<'rt- 
fol;o.  conlainini;  phot<.gr«pb»  of  pnnci|ial  scriirs  in  ("bt 
lifr  and  iitlicr  specimen  pa|;es  from. the  SELF-lliTERPRfTINC 
BIBLE  UKRARY  ti>Kclber  mili  full  particulars  ol  y..ur  ."^iirc  .)! 
I'ltriKUKioi V  Price  and  easy  payment  plan  I'flered  World's 
Wark  rradcrs.    1  enclose  i-ceni  stAoip  to  help  pay  ii.»t  of 

mailiiiK. 

Nam*  


Addr«M  (5-n) 


The  latest  books  on  travel  and  bioKraphy  may  be  obtained  through  the  Readers'  Service 


Digitized  by  Google 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Socialism  and  the  Great  State 

Essays  in  Construction 
By  H.  G.  Wclb,  Lady  Warwick,  L.  G.  Cblozza  Money,  Roger  Fry 

and  Others. 

The  authors  have  redefined  in  these  pages  the  shifting  conceptions  and 
ideals  of  Socialism,  and  given  a  broad  survey  of  its  past,  and  its  movement 
toward  **  The  Great  State,"  the  practical  millenium  they  beh'eve  will  be 
achieved.  The  conditions  of  life  nn<]  work  in  town  nnd  country,  liealtli  and 
]aw»  Christianity,  art,  and  woman's  pusitiua  in  this  iulurc  state  are  discussed. 

l>«iWB,  8fO,  Cloth.  $2.00  act 

A  Personal  Record 

By  JoMph  Conrad 

**A  wonderful  and  stimulating  draught  of  real  experience."—  Tfie  Bulletin^ 
San  Francisco.  "A  consistent  revelation  of  a  personality  that  is  big,  kind, 
cosmopolitan  and  wise.  It  contains,  too,  many  fine  sayings  that  help  us 
better  to  understand  the  things  of  life." — Detnocratf  New  Orleans.  *'A 
a'inning  book,  a  wise  book." —  iMidott  Times. 

CrawB.  9w9.  Cloth.  $1^  Bet. 

1817    The  House  o£  Harper  1913 

By  J.  Henry  Harper 

"In  thes<'  yiagos  will  be  found  the  n;nnrs  of  almost  every  lioiischold 
favorite  in  literature  with  some  interesting;  and  characteristic  an  '  iote." — 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia.  *W  book  that  can  luirdly  be  spared  from  any  public 
or  private  library  of  consequence." — Salt  Lake  Tribwte»  **A  curious  and 
valuable  sidelight  upon  the  literature  of  the  past  half  century." — Evening 
Press^  Grand  Rapids,        M  Sted-Flate  Pertralti.  Swe^  dotb,  $S.M  net. 

Why  the  World  Laughs 

By  Charles  Johnston 

Here  are  collected  humorous  stories  and  cynically  witty  sn>  ings  contributed 
to  the  storehouse  of  fun  by  the  principal  races  of  the  world,  from  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Hindus  to  the  modems  in  Europe  and  America. 

niiutratei.  Ciawa  8w»,  Cleih.  9LM  aet. 

Harper's  Guide  to  Wild  Flowers 

By  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  CreefCir 

This  tlioromrbly  revised  and  entiri'ly  re-set  ctlition  is  a  guide  to  American 
flowering  ])iants,  based  upon  the  new  classifieatious  <  >tu1)]islu  <l  by  the 
Vienna  botanical  congress.    Elaborate^  illustrated  witii  Colored  Plates  and 

Drawlims.  Cromi  Swa.  CtoOi,  S1.7S  aet. 

— —  HARPER  &  BROTHERS  — — — 

Hie  Readen*  Sttviee  it  prepared  to  mdviw  pAientt  dwut  tchoolt 

Digitized  by  Google 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


The  Man  in  Lonely  Land 

By  Kate  Langley  Bostaer 

Avihor  of  Mary  Cory 

To  all  prisoners  in  Lonely  Laiiti '  Here's  the  way  out  —  the  way  to  iiap- 
piness!  For  you,  then,  is  this  story  of  one  prisoner  who  found  his  Uherty. 
IIow?  Suddenly,  like  a  fragrant  southern  breese,  he  felt  the  |Hresence  of 
Another.  Her  joyousness  filled  the  air  with  song.  Like  rlear  pools,  the 
natures  of  the  children  reflected  her  sunsiiine,  and  sparkle<l  till  he  too 
cauglit  the  infection.  Thus  led,  he  left  l^ney  Land  behind  forever,  and 
came  out  into  the  sunshine  of  Mary  Caryland.  There  is  a  marvelous  child- 
like Mary  Cary  in  this  new  story  ^  two  children  really,  who  say  their 
prayers  sometimes  in  Fr(  tu  )) 

FroniL^piece.  Post  8v«.  Cloth.  $1.00  net. 


Greyfriars  Bobby 

By  EUBar  AQdnsoii 


"1 


He  manages  to  be .  loved  by  a 
whole  dty-fuU,  with  so  mudi  human 

interest  that  he  makes  n  story  by 
being  himself.'*  —  Baltimore  News. 
"Nat  unworthy  of  a  place  beside 
Bhick  Beauty.  ">-iVetP  York  Trihwte, 


A  Captain  Unafraid 

The  Strange  Adventures  of  Dyna- 
mite Johnny  O'Brien  as  set  down 
by  Horace  Smith 

Here  is  the  romance  of  hlibustrring 
told  by  the  only  man  now  living  who 
could  tell  it,  who  lor  years  ran  the 
Spanish  blockade  to  carry  arms  for 
the  slni<.'ijrling  Cubans,  and  who  later 
liclfxv!  t licin  nsf*  tlu'in. 
Portrait  Frontispiece.  Post  Vvo.  Cloth. 


The  Bantam 

By  Brewer  Corconui 

Here  is  a  story,  rich  in  its  humor, 
picturesque  in  its  slang  —  of  a  very 
rc:i!  youth  at  a  preparatory  scliool. 
Frontispiece.   lOmo.  Clotli,  $1.00  net. 


The  Terrible  Meek 

By  Cbarics  Kami  umnw^mOf 

Tlie  strangest  play  ever  written  — 
as  dramatic  and  thrilling  to  read  as 
to  act.  In  it  there  is  a  spiritual 
bomb  which  breaks  some  of  our 
small  notions  of  duty.    It  is  a  peace 

Frontispiece.  8vo.  Cloth  $1.00.  net. 

Riders  of  the  Purple  Sa^e 

By  Zane  Grcr 

**Oiic  of  the  best  of  rect nf  western 
novels,  stirring  in  its  nisli  of  aetitui 
and  incident,  vivid  with  local  color, 
strong  and  human  in  its  emotional 
interest."  —  New  York  Timet,  Here 
is  an  American  romance  of  a  time 
and  j)lacr  and  life  which  SfM'm  as 
strange,  picturesque  and  dramatic  as 
the  days  of  Lorna  l>oone. 


pest  Svo,  detli,  1140  Mi. 

Flower  of  the  North 

By  James  OUver  Cur  wood 

Aroiuul  the  shores  ot  Hudson's 
Buy  hot-blooded  warfare  and  idyllic 
love  strive  with  each  other  —  and 
a  rich  turbulent  life  is  revealed  in 

these  pa  ires. 

Frontispiece.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.30  net. 


HARPER  A  BROTHERS 


Digitized  by  Google 


HARPER'S  BAZAR  FOR  MAY- 
JUST  OUT-A  BREATH  OF  SPRING- 
TIME ON  EVERY  PAGE  — FOR  YOU 

JVh at  Happens  to  Mother 

She  nursed  him,  clothed  him,  educated  him — spent  the 
best  part  of  her  life  and  her  finest  energies  for  him. 
(This  she  is  yours— any  man's  -mother.)  Then,  of 
course^  he  married.  Marion  Harland  writes  about 
both  of  them  and  the  new  daughter  in  a  way  to 
make  you  realize  life's  bigness,  sweetness,  and  wist- 
fulness.     Can  the  leopard-in-law  change  her  spots? 

Those  New  Dances 

Alice  Duer  Miller  takes  up  the  dances  which  have  been  agitating 
American  society,  the  Grizzly  Bear,  the  Turkey  Trot,  and  the  like — 
and  discusses  them  from  the  standpoint  of  a  brilliant,  clear-sighted 
woman  of  the  world.  And,  to  think,  the  waltz  was  once  under  the  ban! 


F  i  c  t  i  0  n 

"As   Ciesar's   Wife."  the 
serial  novel  with  the  Flagg 
pictures,  is  particularly 
fine  this  month,  and 
the  short  stories  all 
have  a  May  charm. 

Fashions 

and  departments 
pages  and  pages  of 
articles,  pictures,  ani 
letters  — in  generous 
measure. 

HARPER'S 

BAZAR 

*'//  St'ts  the  Fashions' 


From  a  pointing  hy  C.  Clyde 
Sfjuires,  rtproJuctKi  JuU-pag* 
sizt  in  Harpfr'j  Bttzar for  May. 
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Dog's-Eared  Pages 

Ldhers  of  Books 

C  Here  are  some  pages  of  wliich 
we  have  turned  down  the  ears— 
as  nearly  as  possible  after  the 
manner  of  our  small  friend* 

C  Most  of  us  Bnd  pages  in  our 
reading  wliich  we  want  to  re- 
member— tilings  to  turn  back  to 
in  leisure  moments* 

C  Wc  believe  that  any  lover  of 
books  will  find  something  on 
each  of  these  dog's-eared  pages 
which  he  will  be  glad  to  recall 
wlien  next  he  is  in  a  book-shop* 
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The  Ben  Greet 
Shakespeare 


BKN  CRFirr 


Ax  ideal  acting  edition  for  amateurs 
with  all  Mr.  Greet 's  wealth  of  in- 
formation as  to  interpretation,  "busi- 
ness," etc.  Each  play  in  a  separate 
volume  j^f^^  READY 

**  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  **  The  Tempest/* 
"  Mercliant  of  Venice.'*  **  As  You  Ulce  It.** 

Mijny  illustrations  in  colors,  and  black  and  while. 
Cloth,  net,  6oc.    Leather,  net,  goc.  {postage  Sc.). 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces 

By  John  La  Farge 

MR.  JOHN  LA  FARGK  has  nivcn  a  key  to  the  art  beauties  of  all  time  in  this  splendid 
volume,  a  work  which  holds  open  to  the  average  reader  the  door  to  the  storehouse  of  the 
ages —  the  gallery  of  immortal  (laintings. 

One  hundred  ami  twelve  fuU  pages  of  illustrations.    N't,  #5.00  {postage  ^W."). 

Many  Celebrities  And  a  Few  Ottiers 

By  WUliam  H.  Rldeing 

A MAN  possessing  such  a  wide  and  rich  experience,  together  with  such  numberless  acquaint- 
ances, has  a  right  lo  glory  in  the  memoric-s  u|K)n  which  he  can  draw  for  his  own  pleasure  and 
for  the  public's  benefit.  There  is  no  obtrusion  of  self  in  this  volume.  The  jxirtraits  are  sketched 
with  excellent  relish  for  friendship.  Never  have  we  gone  through  a  b<K)k  whi«  h  was  so  even  in  its 
values.  Each  chapter  contains  atmosphere,  alertness,  and  the  saving  touch  of  intimacy.  With- 
out fear  of  over  enthusiasm,  "  Many  Celebrities  "  may  be  recommended  for  its  chattiness  and  its 
comprehensiveness,  minus  the  fault  of  discursiveness.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Rideing's  reminiscences 
are  sprightly  and  grave;  they  are  shot  through  with  myriad  mootls." — AVa'  York  Times. 

Illustrated.    S'et.  #2.50  (postage  2y.). 

The  Women  of  To-morrow 

By  WiUlam  Hard 

THIS  is  a  book  of  compelling  interest,  dealing  with  questions  in  which  everj'  man,  and  espec- 
iall\'  ever>'  woman  is  vitally  interested.  Read  the  chapters  on  the  postponement  of  marriage, 
the  preliminary  period  of  self-support,  the  new  training  for  mothcrhmid,  the  problem  of  leisure, 
the  opportunity  for  civic  9cr\-ice  —  and  you  will  have  some  new  and  interesting  ideas. 

Many  Illustrations.    Xet,  $i.t^o  (postage  i^c), 

NEW  DEMANDS  IN  Happy  Humanity 
EDUCATION        „  „  ^ 
By  James  P.  Munroe  f^e«>e"««*  Van  Eeden 

AMO.'^T  inlercsling  discussion  of  modern  'T'HI-:    autobiography  of    Holland's  most 

Educational  methotls  in  the  light  of  pre-  *  distinguishwl  novelist,  jxiet  and  playwright, 

sent  and  future  needs.  and  the  story  of  his  social  ideals. 

A'ef,  Ji.25  (  pi^'tage  ne.).  Net,  #1.25  (postage  \2C.). 
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THE  STaOGGLJC  ON  THE  CUFF 


^     A  South  Seas  Tale  of  Adventure 

  The  White 

Waterfall 

By  James  Francis  Dwyer 

IF  YOU  like  to  *'gct  out  of 
yourself "  for  a  few  hours 
and  enjoy  the  excitement  and 
thrill  of  adventures  afloat  and 
ashore,  then  get  a  copy  of 

"The  White  Waterfall."'  The  tale  takes  in  the  for- 
tunes of  an  old  professor  and  his  two  daughters  on 
board  the  Waif,  a  staunch  little  craft  which  i)okes  her 
nose  into  the  South  Seas  in  search  of  an  island  reputed  to  contain  great 
archaeological  treasures.  How  the  professor  is  dujx'd  by  the  man  who  pre- 
tends to  gui<lc  him,  how  a  first  mate  is  shipped  at  one  of  the  islands  who 
changes  the  course  of  events,  along  with  a  native  who  has  a  curious  rhyme 
about  a  white  waterfall,  are  all  parts  of  a  tale  that  is  too  go<xl  to  spoil  by 
l^icccmcal  telling.  (Ready  about  May  ISth) 

Illustrated  with  Jour  full  pages,  head  and  tail  pieces  and  decorations  by  Chas.  Chapman 

Fixed  Price,  $1.20  {postage  12c.) 

A  Son  of  the  Sun 

By  Jack  London 

THESE  are  good  red-bloodeiJ  tales  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  as  Jack  London  knows  how  to  tell 
them.  David  Grief,  the  man  about  whom  these 
varus  are  spun  was  once  a  light-haired,  blue-eyed 
youth  who  came  from  England  to  the  South  Seas 
in  search  of  adventures.  The  life  threw  its  spell  over 
him  and  he  remained.  Tanned  like  a  native  and 
as  lithe  as  a  tiger,  he  became  a  real  son  of  the  sun. 

David  Grief  has  ama.sscd  great  wealth,  not  be- 
cause he  sought  it,  but  because  fate  smiled  on  the 

man  who  cared  nothing  for  gold,  but  loved  the  adventure  and  the  peril  of 
snatching  it  when  the  odds  were  all  against  him.  He  played  the  game  for  the 
pure  joy  of  it,  liking  it  best  when  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  was  greatest,  and 
biding  his  time  with  infinite  patience  till  the  chance  came  to  recoup  his  losses. 

And  the  chance  always  seemed  to  come  —  perhaps  because  he  was  willing 
to  wait  —  perhaps  Ix'cause  he  was  resourceful.  It  is  the  adventures  of  this 
man  which  Mr.  London  tells  with  such  vivid  and  im])ressionistic  pictures  of 
the  Southern  Seas.  (Ready  about  May  15tb) 

Four  iUustrations  in  black  and  while  by  A .  O.  Fischer  and  C.  IV.  /ishley.  Fixed  price  $1.20  (postage  ue.) 
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Popular  Garden 
Flowers 

By  Walter  P.  Wright 

MR.  WRIGHT  takes  up  the  histon' 
of  th 


m 


\ 


> 


of  the  more  important  plants,  and  i 
treats  of  the  oripn  and  pronunciation  P 
of  their  name's,  their  position  in  folk-lore 
and  literature  and  their  value  as  modern 
garden  plants.  Garden  interests  arc  kept  clearly  in  view 
throughout  and  every  important  cultural  item  has  received 
attention.  The  author  feels  that  garden-lovers  will  not  grow 
their  favorite  flowers  less  well  for  knowing  something  of  their  place  in  history  and  litera- 
ture. SixUrn  iUustrmions  in  colors  and  many  in  black  and  white,  Nett  fz-SO  (postage  25c.) 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

Tlie  Garden  Week  by  Week  ^  practical  hand-book  of  the  important 
■■■  ■  ^  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  out  of  doors 

and  in  greenhouses  and  cold  frames.    About  200  ittustrationj.   Net^  fzjoo  (postage  20r.) 

Saturday  in  My  Garden 

By  H.  H.  Farthing 

'T^IIIS  is  an  account  by  an  Llnglish  writer 
of  a  vear's  work  in  an  amateur's  gar- 


den  and  greenhouse,  with  abundant  illus- 
trations of  all  the  little  details  of  gardening. 
The  drawings  arc  very  clever  and  make  all 
the  operations  easily  understood  li>  ati\ 
one.  The  principal  garden  flowers  and  the 
commoner  vegetables  have  chapters  de- 
voted to  them^elvc-;;  while  the  general 
scheme  of  the  garden,  how  to  begin  it  and 
how  to  plan  it  with  a  view  to  suiting  its 
equipment  to  one's  special  needs,  are  dis- 


cussed in  detail.  The  volume  contain'' 
many  lists  and  classified  tables,  w  hich  w  ill 
help  the  reader  to  select  the  plants  best 
suited  to  his  own  requirements.  There  are 
also  extensive  cultural  notes  on  greenhouse 
niaiKiu'i  iiH  iit  from  a  pureh'  amateur  stand- 
point, and  a  chronological  table  of  garden 
operations  showing  at  least  one  thing  to  be 
done  for  cver\-  day  in  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  text  cuts 
there  are  a  number  of  full-page  plates 
which  make  the  volume  very  attractive* 


Projuulv  illustrated  with  full  pages  and  diagrams.    Net,  $2.^0  {postage  Jjt.) 

The  Garden  Library 

P«r  lalniie,  net,  Sl.lO  (postage  16  cnts) 
Chrysanthemums  and  Wlww  to  Gr«w  Them  Jfy  /.  L.  Pewtil 

A  conipli  !■  fi  innal  "I  i n -f  r i ir t !•  m      Illu^tr.itrd  . 

Vines  and  How  to  Grow  Them  Hy  iVtiUam  Mi  Cuiiom 

A  i.r.ut.i  .ii  voitimr  ■Icaline  ujiii      kinds  of  climbinx  aod  tniUng  pIsoU  for  garden  cfliecu.  Maajr 

illuslr.iliiiii--  tif  lri  lli-<  -  ;in'l  ^i?iii»i.rl^.  ;in<l  how  to  make  them 

CSarden  Planning  Ar     -v  /w',v;  r 

E»prcialiy  dcMKnr<l  to  lielii  the  ni.;k<  r  cw-V-n-  .vhu  wanlk  to  start  properly  in  fitting  hi*  dnire 

to  the  condition*  and  aituatum*. 

Former  Issues: 

Roana,nBdlHMrto  GrowTlMai        Bif  Mamt  EattrU     Wnta(4Jllna  ud  Ho  v  to  Crow  Them 
F.rn..«Ml  How  to  Grow  Them        B,  G  ./!.  IVooU^      „  ^  "SipilliTlir^S^ 


Lawna,  and  How  to  Make  TImob 
Daffodib-Nacmatw,  mmi  How  to 


^  Leonard  Barrm 


OrelMrd  and  Fruit  < 
TIm  Flower  GanUa 
Tko  V««otaUo  CnnlMi 


By  E.  P.  PiMttl 
BiiJaD.  BtimtU 


< 


I 


p 
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It  Sold  Out  Before  Publication  ! 

Counsel  for  the 


Defense 


By  Leroy  Scott 

Author  of  "To  Him 
That  Hath,"  etc. 


Second  Large  Printing  Now  Ready 

\X7'E  believe  all  thinking  people  will  agree  that  wc  are  now  passing  through  the 
^  ^  most  dramatic  period  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  Whatever  side 
you  may  personally  incline  to,  you  cannot  help  seeing  that  dozens  of  tremendous 
struggles  are  now  in  progress  —  the  struggle  of  the  small  business  man  against  the 
trust,  of  labor  against  capital,  of  women  for  a  larger  freedom,  of  the  people  for  a  more 
truly  democratic  government.  These  great  problems  of  the  present  day,  which 
vitaJly  concern  every  man  and  woman  of  the  nation,  offer  the  most  interesting  and 
dramatic  material  for  a  story  of  the  widest  sort  of  appeal ;  nothing  interests  the 
average  reader  so  much  as  stories  springing  out  of  the  great  {)roblems  of  his  daily 
life,  provided  they  be  presented  intelligently,  dramatically,  humanly.  In  "The 
Counsel  for  the  Defense,"  by  Leroy  Scott,  we  have  produced  a  novel  of  this  class 
that  is  worth  your  reading,  and  that  has  the  qualities  that  will  appeal  to  thous^inds. 
It  is  not  merely  a  goo<l  stor>';  it  is,  so  critics  declare,  a  big  story  with  a  big  idea. 

Furthermore,  its  success  is  not  a  matter  yet  to  be  proved:  it  has  already  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  been  a  distinct  hit  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the  big  popular  magazines;  a 
theatrical  manager  has  made  a  most  flattering  offer  for  its  immediate  protluction  uiK)n 
the  stage;  and  an  English  publisher,  who  read  the  story  in  the  magazine,  has 
arranged  to  bring  out  the  book  in  England,  the  first  edition  to  be  about  20,000  copies. 

Frontispiece  in  colors.    Fixed  price,  net,  $1.20  {postage  \2C.). 

Danny's  Own  Story 

By  Don  Marquis 


"One  of  the  most  amusing  novels 
produced  in  a  long  time.  It  is  like  a 
draught  of  cool  spring  water  on  a  dusty 
RKul  to  come  across  a  lMX)k  which  is  so 
refreshing  in  its  humor  and  so  close  to 
the  soil  in  its  pictures  of  life." 

— Sfrittfjifld  Ki-puHi<an. 


There  is  fun  and  food  a-plenty  in  Don 
Marquis's  new  novel.  It  is  a  tale  full  of 
the  vcr>'  victuals  of  human  nature,  ser\'ed 
mostly  in  the  gustiness  of  the  open  road 
where  Life  and  Luck  jostle  by  with  their 
thousand  drolleries;  and,  when  you  have 
finished  the  liook,  your  reading  appetite 
lolls  and  rubs  its  pauncJi  and  gets  u|)  with 
a  good  taste,  warmed  to  the  marrow." 

—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 


Jilustrafed  Irresistibly  by  E.  W.  Kcmble.  Fixed  price,  $1.20  {postage  12C.). 
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Guests  of  Hercules 

By  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 

Authors  of 

"The  Lightning  Conductor,*'  "Set  In 
Silver,*'  "The   Golden  Silence",  etc. 
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TiMAGIXE  a  young 
girl  brought  up  in 
a  convent  suddenly 
thrown,  through  an  un- 
expected inheritance, 
into  the  exciting,  multi- 
colored life  of  the  Riv- 
iera, and  you  have  the 
picturesque  opening  of 
tliis  story.  Mary  Grant 
is  carried  ofT  her  feet  by 
the  subtle  fascination  of 
Monte  Carlo,  and  her 
utter  innocence  of  or- 
dinary conventions  pre- 
vents her  from  ha\ing 
the  slighest  idea  of  the 
situation  into  which  she 
is  rapidly  drifting. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  a  recluse  about 
whom  gossip  has  been  busy  for  many 
years  without  ever  satisfactorily  ex- 
j)laining  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
him.  He  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  Cap 
Martin  woods  riding  or  walking  and  it 
is  the  lovely  face  of  Mary  Grant  which 
draws  him  for  the  first  time  into  the 
gay  life  at  the  Casino.  How,  after  many 
misiidventures,  this  romanceis  finally  put 


right  in  the  garden  of 
the  Cure  of  Rogne- 
brune,  an  exquisite  little 
spot  set  like  a  bird's 
nest  on  the  edge  of  the 
clifT,  is  a  very  charming 
story. 

In  this  tale  the  Wil- 
liamsons have  set  out 
to  give  a  true  and  in- 
timate picture  of  the 
real  life  of  the  Riviera, 
and  they  have  filled 
their  pages  with  strange 
and  exdting  incidents 
of  the  "azure  coast." 
There  are  tales  of  the 
Casino  at  Monte  Carlo 
and  its  odd  secrets,  of 
the  gamblers  grave  and  gay,  of  the  little 
English  and  American  colonies  at  Men- 
tone,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Nice,  of  the 
adventurers  who  come  out,  of  the  quaint 
Italian  i>easant-iifc  —  in  a  word,  of  that 
feverish  and  unique  life  of  the  Riviera 
which  the  authors  know  at  first-hand. 
As  a  picture  of  that  corner  of  the  world 
we  do  not  believe  it  has  e\er  been 
equalled. 


Four  illustratitvis  in  colors  and  dtcorated  icrapper  and  lining  pages. 
Fixed  price.  Si. 35  (postage  \4C.) 
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">1  mnntinient  to  the 
Uarnittfl  of  the  Atiglo-Saxon  Race' 
THE  NHW 

Fncyclopaedia  liritannica 

may  Ut-  said  lo  l>c  tin-  first  concrete  product  directly 
traceable  to  the  concerted  constructive 
thoujiht  of  men  of  many 
nations. 
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Il  (iinuiii"  twice  a»  niu«.h  nMltcr  as  any  other  work  ■■(  it»  kitul. 
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Set  en  styles  of  hindmit, 
printed  on  ordinafy 
paper,  each  \oliiriic 
2}t  inchct  thick, 
and  on  ihin  hui  %ironit 
India  paper,  each 
Mituine  hut  I  inch  in 
lhickne«« 


Coni|>lctc  »ets  .ire  now  avaiUhIc  lui  iminetliale  '•liiiiinent  on  a 
fir«t  jMymcnt  ol  only  $■'•.{*). 

A  BOOK  OH  PORTRAITS 

inrliidinit  ol  tlic  \  Ciintriliiilor«.  Iioni  '.'I  countrie*.  I<>- 
Xctlier  with  (nil  i>arti<.ular>«  of  iiii«t>.  Iiiniliii);*,  ett  .  .inil  a  164- 
pate  ProapcclUK  o(  Specimen  I'atea.  |>tiiitril  on  Itidu  |ia|H.'r, 
post-lrcc  ujion  .i|i|>liratioii. 
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By  the  Author  of  **  The  Circmt  Rider' •  Wife 

The  Recording  An^el 

By  Corra  Harris 

THERE  is  a  freshness,  an  origi- 
nal unronvcntionality  aln^ut 
Mrs.  Harris's  noveU  which  simply 
can'i  be  given  in  description.  .\nd 
it  is  this  amazing,  rtalnrss  (which 
you  don't  realize  until  you  break 
the  spell  by  putting  down  the 
book!)  and  irrepressible  humor 
which  have  pl;ue<l   her  at  one 

bound  among  the  small  ban<l  of  modern  no\rli>t<«  wh«t>e  work 
lilerar>-  jx-ople  take  seriousl\ — and  the  public  deliKhtedly. 
And  what  utterly  fascinating  com|wny  it  is  the  n-ihlcr  plunK«*!» 
into  in  this  (leorRia  talel  Jim  Hone.  viiali/.inK  his  sleepy  native 
town  from  his  Western  exjK-ricnie;  and  fair  haire«l  Sylvia  of  the 
mysterious  eyes  and  mouth  wIiom-  complev  nature  S4»  >iirreil 
the  prodigal  and  unrepentant  Jim.  What  more  tlelii  ious  nuirwl 
than  the  description  of  the  company  of  near-aulhoresHe<t 
as.sembleil  in  Mrs.  Fanning-Rucker's  |Kirlor.  .\  linure  not  to  be 
forgotten,  too.  is  |)athetic,  weak,  old  Elbert  White  with  his  one 
redeeming  quality  of  adoring  his  blind  saint  of  a  wife,  who  all  innocently  be«i)meslhe  "  Recording 
Angel  "  of  the  community.  It's  like  having  some  shrewd  laughter-h)ving  friend  tell  all  her 
cherished  best  stories  of  the  quaint  |jct>plc  she's  lived  among  foe  years. 

Illuslrated  in  colors,    fixed  pricr,  $1.2$  {postage  ijf.) 


Pleasures 

and 

Palaces  ^ 


Being  a  Tale  of 
ml  the  Home-Mak- 
Ing  Adventures  of 
Marie  Rose 


i 


By  Juliet  Willior 
Tompkins 


Fourteen 

illustrations 

By 

iloivard 

Chandler 

Christy 


M.\RIE  RO.SE  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  kil<  hen:  meaUt  ame,  in  her  et|HTien<e.  when  yoii 
pre»>ed  a  button  or  commanded  a  w. liter.  .So  when  she  wa>  beguiled  by  <  kii  .mi  S.ira  Ifui^inorr 
into  tr>'ing  h<ime-life  in  an  ajKirtment.  with  the  invaluable  .Mi>-  "s.ilii-r  .i>  hou-*  kn  jm  r ,  and  \*h«-fi  ihe. 
fK-rfidious  lady  faile<J  to  arrive  as  prf>miM-d  the  lir-l  evening  -  why  .Marie  H>>u-  (•iijud  hi  r  ||  ■.t.iring 
starvation  in  the  e>c  though  surrounded  Ijy  l*ounti(ul  su|>|ilii-^ and  a  <  iiy  ol  .lii>p-  If  •.•m  wi  h  in  In- 
really  diverted,  come  and  Im  hold  this  ilangerou^iy  attra<  tive  young  jwr-in  fii.iking  a  lirsi  ai<|ii.inil 
ance  with  the  un>'ielfiing  nature  of  a  <  an  ol  >xiiip  a  In  n  she  h.is  never  had  to  di  Itni'iu  licrf  Im  i  m>  <  n  ■ 
can-openerand  an  i<  e  pi<  k.  Her  lemimrary  neii'liUir.  <ialen  \\  ard.  enifirn  i  r.  rfiii"  r  :ind  *  anqn  r  wa» 
hugely  e\i  iterl  when  he  lir«l  <  ame  lo  t  he  n->'  iie  .\nd  f  h.if  w  .i«  I  h«'  l><-i'infiiii;f  <»f  I  In  -lorv  w  Iim  h  1 .  .t» 
bright  and  amusing  and  a>  lull  of  real  humora>aii)  yoi'll  runa<r'>->  in  a  Un^n  >  >>i,t^  <il  1  ont<  rfi|»«f- 

ar>  reading.        Border  D(.ioration%  on  oieh  p->Z'-    hifd  pritf.  ft  fj  ' pu  I'^r  m  ) 
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PETER  and 
POLLY 

By  Elizabeth  Hays  Wilkinson 

Photographt    by  Cornmlia  Clarhm 

NEVER  were  such  alluring  pussy  pictures 
as  these  put  in  a  book,  and  the  inter- 
esting part  of  it  all  is  that  they  are  real  photo- 
graphs!   A  little  girl  whose  home  was  on  a  farm 
in  Central  Iowa,  had,  as  prized  possessions,  two 
kittens  (Peter  and  Polly,  to  wit,)  and  a  camera.  Her 
photographs  of  her  pets  were  so  irresistible  that  a  mag- 
azine editor  published  a  whole  scries  of  them,  much  to 
the  delight  of  several  thousand  readers.   They  are  here 
gathered  together  as  illustrations  for  a  ver>'  chamiing 
stor>'  written  by  Miss  Wilkinson. 

lUuitraUd  with  photographs  in  color.  Net,  50c.  (postage  "jc.) 

Fairy  Tales  a  Child  Can  Read  and  Act 

By  LUIIan  E.  Nixon 

THIS  volume  contains  a  number  of  those  juvenile  classics  which  have  dch'^hted 
generation  after  generation,  arranged  with  full  directions  for  acting.  Children 
the  world  over  love  to  enact  the  stories  that  they  read  and  Miss  Nixon  has  made  this 
easy  with  her  simple  instructions  as  to  costumes  (all  of  which  may  be  made  at  home), 
dialogue  and  placing.       lUustratiom  in  black  and  white  by  R.  J.  Herbert.  Net.        {postage  7c.) 


The  Real  Fairy  Folk 


By  Louise  Jamison 

THIS  is  a  ver>'  wuisome  story  of  how  a  lonely 
child  finds  a  fairy  world  all  about  her  and 
learns  those  interesting  tilings  about  nature 
which  are  a  closed  book  to  so  many  of  our 
younger  folks.      About  60  illustrations:  one  full  page  in  colors,  and  many  in  black  and  white, 

by  J.  M.  Gleason.    Net,  ^i.ck)  {postage  kk  ) 


A  Child's  Guide  to  Living  Things 

By  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster 

THIS  is  a  very  fascinating  volume,  in  which  most 
grown-ups  will  fmtl  many  things  of  interest  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  children;  it  tells  some  of  the  mar- 
vels of  physiolog}.'  in  a  human,  intimate  style  that  carries 
the  reader  along  easily  into  a  new  world. 


PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTKNTS 
liuw  the  Chicken  Gets  Inside 

Ihc  Kk(? 
Sutnr  Other  Son«  of  Ekk» 
Little  I'ishes  in  the  Brouk 
0(  I'lant-.  Ekk* 

Whjt  Little  buys  and  Girls  Are 

Made  Oi 
Mori-  A)>out  LiviriK  Rricki 
IIdw  Much  of  I's  !•<  Alive 
How  \V<-  Grow 

Why  We  Clrow  At  All.  etc..  etc. 

Many  iHn'trati»ns. 
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A  History  o{  the 


erican 


In  Five 
Volumes 


People 

WOODROW 
WILSON   

'T^HT',  annals  of  historical  literature  record  no  more 
brilliant  and  masterful  piece  of  writing  than 
Woodrow  Wilson's  epoch-making  work.  It  is  monu- 
mental in  character  and  scope,  and  represents  the 
genius  of  the  greatest  historical  writer  of  the 
present  time.  ^  The  most  perfect  series  of  maps 
in  color  ever  published,  showing  the  territorial  growth, 
political  changes,  and  general  development  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  full-page  portrait  of  every 
President  from  Washington  to  Roosevelt,  facsimile  re- 
VVE  NOW  OFFER  productions    of  rare  manu- 

scriptSjState  papers  and  gov- 


\Vc  \\\\\  send  v'Hi  entire  set 
ot  five  volunii  s,  all  rhargcN  pre- 
paiJ,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  aiul 
enter  vour  njmc  as  a  subscriber 
t'i>r  iHith  Harpek's  M.\(;a7.ine 
anJ  HAKPtk"*  Ba/aR  tur  one 
yi'.ir,at  n<i  atlilitiunal  lost  tuyoii. 
It  y<Mi  «l<i  not  like  tlie  ImmiLs 
when  tliey  reach  you,  send  the  in 
b.irk  at  our  t  xpcnse  anil  we  will 
return  the  $1 .00.  It  do  like 
them, send  u^  $1.00  every  month 
tor  rlevi-n  months. 

P.  .9.— HARPtk's  WttKLY 

rniv  be  Mib'^titui'd  tor  Har- 
per's W  \f; A/IN V. 


HAIPER  « 

BROTHERS 

I  X      Franklin  S«aar« 

ernmental    records,    to-/       !»•»  tofm 
ether  with  numerous    /  •lU'oTT.'iH'AU.clH 


getner  witn  numerous 
illustrations  by  Pyle, 
Remington,  Fenn, 
Chapman, Christy 
and  manv  others 

IlnrptT  &  Brothers 


11 KPLE.  Fi»«   Volumek  Ctetli 
lliiit)in(,t<it>jr>i  !<•  Ira  ila^'appfiml, 
am]  alwj  cutrt  my  tut>«nT>ti«^  to  bolll 

ilAitraa's  X)A<;AnN«  «n4  iiAaraii's 

ilAZAII  iM  oai  t«ac,  lu«         h  I  cbcIom 
flA)  and  arT««  to         ir«u  SI. 00  a  ■vHith 
uTiTil  ik«  total  tnc«,  SUM,  It  paid,  if  lb* 
lKK>ki  ax«  acc.t>*'<>  *>»  >»«•  W.  W.  » 


A4drtU. 


A  CaUlosue  of  Our  SUiuIard  SeU  of  Books  will  b«  sent  you  upon  rrqueat 
For  information  regarding  railroad  and  iteamihip  lines,  write  to  the  Readeri'  Service        j  by  OoO 


MASSACHUSETT^S^ 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOR   YOUNG  WOMEN 

MhIii  •'Ircct.  KKAnKOKII,  MAHH. 

OPtf  htlMtirtd  rtrffl'  Hlil/n  \^.tr, 

Thlny  mOn  from  Uoaton,  In  th«  li«9iillfi.t  Mrrrimac  Val- 
1^.    Hstcn«ivv  i^rtNindt  atit]  motXem  cqiii|iniriii,  C«Tti6caf« 
A>fitilt4  Id  Iraitinic  colln;r«.    (•cn«ral  umrsr  af  farr  yrurt 
an>l  t»i>  vrm'  cnune  for  llitrh  Sutwil  irniiliMirs  Aitilreu 
MUa  LA  I  K  A  A.  KMWTT.  A.  M>.  Princliml. 


L&sell  Seminary 

Auburndale,  Man.       Ten  Milei  from  Botton 


t'liiin"'!!  In  I  jiiikTih^-o.  I .itiji  .•,  .si  i'  iuro,  Mii-.i-  Jirul 
Art.  with  llmr"  iiiMi  union  In  Uif  thwiry  Ami  practlc«i 
of  IIiMi^i'liDiil  fco>iMiiiil».  ■rrnUiiiiKl.H  civon  In  tlioArtof 
RittortJiininL'.  Hoiiw  F'uriil-liitm  iiiul  Mutiiii:i-tij>>iit, 
Markptliic.  fooklnn,  nrofiyiimfclnij  and  Mllllni'ry.  1 1'n- 
niK.  Itoaiini;.  Hwlninilnir.  Kldlag  atiU  oUivr  tporta  uro 
enc«)ura»r<'<l.  AJilrpM 
C.  M.  WIMSLOW.  Ph.  O..  rrlnel»al   IIS  W—4lmn4  Roa4 


Massa<  litSf  TTS.  lio^ton,  565  Uoylslon  St.  (Copley  .S<i.l 

Chauncy  Hall  School.  S.t'itl'.rfi.r 
M.\ss.\cnrsriTS  institotk  ov  Tr.t  H.\(»i.oGY 

ami  other  scicniuic  m;Ii'p.iU.    Kvi  ry  icaclicr  a  Mwti.ilist. 

I  RANKIIN  T.  kuKT.  I'rincipal- 

Massacuusctts,  SprinKficld. 

•*Thc  Elms'' School  for  Girls  '^'n?- 

catc  (or  culli'Kc  llDuscholJ  arts  and  domestic  science.  Music. 
46th  year.    Modern  buildinKs.  Addrcsa  Mi^s  Poktek,  PriDcipal. 


Miss  Halls 

Town  and  Country  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Bcrksliirc  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
One  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Forty-five  acres 
of  woodland  and  campus. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL.  Principal 
Pitisfield,  Massachusetts 


MA:isACHi:.'.KII-S.  West  UliilMCWiltcr, 
TJ-,,„ J  <-IR>-S  AND  YOUNG  LADIES. 

nowara  oeminary  iir..iti>iui  an<i  bftunrui  iocshm.  *5 1 


fi.jni  U<'%[' n  ;  Ai .i.lriMjc.  (  nllcce  rrciiu<t»t)r  ami  S>«<:ial  Cotinc*,  TWk 
Vr»«'  luutM;  lof  >li|;li  S..li<>>l  i;iMlii4Ir«  IXnitM'i.  Scl«ic<.  Art  «ad  MiMie 
r.uUiut.  Ml»  SAHAII  E.  UAUGKTOK.  A.  M..  Principal. 


MAsSAciiLsErT:).  Boston,  Huntin;;<!im  Chambers. 

Emerson  Gallege  of  Oratory. 

l.jri:«-^t  School  of  Oratory.  Literature  and  Pe<laKOBy 
in  .\mcrica.  Summer  Sosions."  ,^;nfl  year  o|>ens  Sept. 
mH,  A<ldrc»->  Hahky  Si:Y«<ii  tt  Ross,  bc.in. 


MASSAcnusrTTS,  Worcester  (University  Section). 

Kimball  School  for  Girls 

Icadinfc  colleges.  General 
and  special  courM-s.  Domestic  science.  A  few  scholarshiiM  fcr 
college  girU.  Gymnasium,  field  sports.  Catalogue.  Address 
 Miss     A  Kimball.  Principal 

MA-i<AcnvsrTrs,  Pillrrica.  (m  miles  Irom  Boston) 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys*  School 

For  boys  from  right  to  (litecn.    A  country  kJwoI  wlib  ertrf  modem 

crjii'tiirot.   BookUt  iiixHi  r«que>l. 

M  HX  '»Nr>FK  II.  MlTCHKLL,  lle»  !m»S!tT. 


Ilulldlns.  M<iilrr<i 
Equipment  <'«aiplr(e 
I'h)  alral  l.abunitory 
<  hrnilrBl  I.Bl>oratnry 
Manual  Tralnlas  •>hap 


ROCK  RIDGE 
School 


7S  CLIFF  ROAD 
WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 


Uymnaalan 

Bowline  A  lie;  a 
AUIetIc  rictd 
Nwtmalas  i*«>l 
Teas  la  t'onrta 


Lotitlonli'ch,  ilrv  andheMtlifut  In  oneof  New  rivli»i'l"»  n"«»'»»>itlful  TCTl.lentUl  TllUeei.   

k<M.K  RIIH.E  HALL  f.»  lvy%  ut  lil^a  »cli...|  ve  //i.  "  prt|..irall..i.  anv  r,.llej:e  nc  f.jr  buv|»^«.  Mi^'e"  <»*/';  "^•f"/'/'  TJf.Tiri. 
F.ver>  l«iy  *n  ..lyt.  t  of  i' nrtani  th<«i>:ht  *ml<iirr  hrn.r  «rll-rri;uUte.l  .Uil)  live,  ni  .r^i-.|  tmr  r'»c>nriit.  Mj  ld  pr.^re**.  Tilt  HAWTIiOKMh  HUt^bt 
la*  yuuB;:  lo)-*.  Hume  like  atmodihrre.   1.  t[iefiencrd  trachrrt.  Manual  Iraliilotf.  Consunt  >u|ivr«islo4>. 
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DIRECTORY   OF  SCHOOLS 


5  MASSACHUSOT^^ 


59th 

year 


LLEN 

FOR  I 


SCHOOL 


WEST  IMEWTOt 

rwi  Asa. 


upper  and   Lower  School 
Strong  Traditions      Modern  Equipment 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 


MASSACBCsr.TTS.  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street. 

Miss  McClmtock's  School  for  Girls 

GenertI  and  CuIIckc  Prrparatory  Courses.    Music,  art,  arts  and 
cralLii,  domestic  science.    Resident  and  day  pupils. 

Mi&s  Marv  Law  McCuntock,  PrincipaL  Box  M. 

Ma^kacbusctts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School. 

A  College  Preparatory  Sch<iol  for  Girls.  Seventeen  miles  from 
Boston.   Twenty  acres.    Athlttic  FieUts.    Four  Buildings.  Gym. 
nasium.                  Miss  Cunant,  Miss  Bicelow,  Principals. 

Massacudsetts,  Duxbury. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys,  ^nd^^^^' sv^n*. 

Athletic  fields.    Running  Track,    s  modem  buildings,  16  acres. 
College  or  business  preparation.  Personality  developed.  Atldreu 
Hensv  p.  Moulton,  Jr.,  Princi|>al,  50  King  Cesar  Road. 

Mabsacbusetts,  Norton,   (jo  miles  from  Boston) 

Whcaton    College    for  Young  Women 

1  iliicam  for  '  Tbc  Ruunrtt  o(  Kring  •  Woman."     A.M.  ileiftre.  I7tniil<i- 
iin:«.    luoicrcs.    ft.aoa.ooo  ra<lo«nirnt.    Alw  Whciton  Sctntnary  course* 
iintlrr  «ii|«Tvi<)on  of  Whntcn  Collrifr.     I'ur  tauloy  and  rlews  sildms 
KIIV.  SAMI'RI.  V.  COLK.  A.  M.,  I).  I)..  Pre»Ment. 

MASsAcnfsr.TTS,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  School  for  Boys 

EUROPE  and  ROUND  the  WORLD  in  alternate  years.  College 
Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses.  Illu.stratcil  Bonklets  explain 
it.                 Addrrss  PuKTEk  E.  Sakcent,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Massaciiusetts,  Worcester,  qs  Providence  Street. 
Wr»rr<»«t^f  Ararl^mtr        advantages  of  a  larje  school. 
WOrceSICr  /\Caoemy   M„ter  leaclier*.  Cmprehernive 
c'liniimcnt;  8  buildings,  11  acres.   Ciymnaaium.    "McgaroHj"  a 
noble  recreation  ball.    Swimming  pool.    Splendid  alhleiic  held. 
(.>iiarler-mile  track,  120  yards  straighuway.    7i)th  year  begins  Sept, 
iitb,  igia.  Caul<<giie.   I).  W.  Akbkcrombie,  LL.D.,  Principal. 

School 
For 


Abbot  Academy 


23  Mile* 

from 
Botton 


ANDOVER.  MASS. 

Founded  1S28 

Our  unuMial  personal  as.sociation  with  our  girts,  our  p<iticy  of  using  all  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  our  long 
ex|>erirnce,  mixlrrn  equipment  and  extensive  campus  for  outdoor  life  enable  us  to  give  our  students  the  edu(.ition,  social 
environment  and  phyiiicial  training  that  develops  a  wholesome,  sane  and  useful  woman.  Address  TuE  Priscipal. 


The  College  for  Women-'^^ST,?'^'' 

Uoe  hour  from  Cincinnati.  Ambttlor.f  ttudrnts,  brillLuit  faculty.  Stan<lvrt 
fotir  ycir  emu**,  I!.  A.  l^^e*.  Kite  only  $155. '>o.  Art.  Mu&ic.  Hvpmtion, 
Normal  Dcmnllc  S^^irnic,  Buiinr^t    W'ti'.t  Ut  "  s<'>rn  rolnti."  Hox  iH 

I.XNP.  --MIIK^FR.  I'h.  D..  (HCTlin)  Prrn, 


Obio,  Cleveland, 

U '  Q/.t>y»*Nf  liducatlonal  pur)>ot««.  not  for  profit, 

m  VCrSlly  OCnOOl  utfm  eacepttonal  opixirtunities  Id  the  prep- 
aration of  boys  N>r  colteite;  strong  facultv;  raanuil  Irainlni;:  athletic  field 
gymnasium,  iwtmmlnt;  pool,  runnin);  track,  bowling  allrys. 


features  make  this  achotil  «i>rth  Inve^tiifatin^.  Adilm« 
liAHKV  A.  PKIKKb.  PrillLiial. 


M%ny  unusual 

H..i,k;h  A%C. 


Vuioi.siA.  St.iunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ?Vrm^PS,^*ei^ 

I  Jth.  toil.  Lo<  ated  in  the  Slirnand<xih  Valley  of  Virytnia.  t'lssuri^aawd 
clix'ate.  lieautlful  i^oiindt  ai'd  niu^lcrn  apoHntinenis.  Student*  from  31 
State*,   Terms  moderate.    Puplli  eater  any  time.   5>cud  fnr  catalogue. 

Mis>  E.  C.  Weimak.  Prlndpsl. 

VlKClNlA,  Danville. 
The  Danville  School  Vir,;inia  hill  couDlry.  Accretlltcd 

by  leadiD;;  L'  Ivrrsiiies.  Nrit  *<-»»i'>n  I'eL'ias  Scpleiiil«T  19.  iju.  $300 
covers  >.lktrKe  for  tKMrd,  room  rent.  fuel,  lijnti.  tuition,  lllirary  and  lalvica- 
tOfy  and  gymnasium  fees,  and  unitarche.!  laundry.    Catalog  on  rcfiucst. 

WM.  Hol.>tli>  I>AVt%.  IleadniiMrr.  B<i«  lo;, 

Hollins^  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Founded  1S41.  Ci>llege  course  (4  y.>rs).  College  Prei>»ratory 
(a  years).  Music,  Art,  etc.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
seven  miles  north  of  Roanoke,  Seven  hundred  actes  in  grounds 
and  farm.  Buildings  equi|<ped  for  i^o  students  and  j;  officers  and 
teachers.    Catalogue  and  views. 

Miss  MATTY  L  COCKE,  Presideat,  Bai  311  HaOias.  Va. 


VimcixiA,  Petersburg.  1  c  II 

Southern  Female  College  7ilme.*after  hiKhc^  vtr^i?^ 

ttan.lards.  Social  Training,  Five  buildings  «tt)i  Kymna^u"'.  Regular  ami 
tl'e^ial  courses.  Music,  Art.  IJocution.  I>iiinestic  ;>cience.  New  Pianos, 
Steam  ileal,  lUcctric  Lights.  l>utdo>j»  Athletics,    fajo  to  I350.  CaUlt>i;uc. 

Akthi'k  Kvlb  Davis,  a.  Vt..  Box  -jifs. 


ViKGiNiA,  Staunton. 

C«...._*    tl,ff    lFORMERt.Y  THE  VIRCINIA 

Otuart  nan       miMale  institi:ti:i 

A  Chunh  S<hnol  foe  <",iils  in  the  Blue  Kidge  Mountains.  Diploma  foe 
general  .\nd  music  courses.  College  (irvtiaratl'^'n.  Se|Karste  icsldeoce  iur  little 
i;lrls.   6g(h  Bcssioa.   Catalog  on  tei)ur«t.  Address 

Mahia  rBNULKiuN  DlTVAL.  Principal. 


Sweet  Briar  College  oir 'vaaurfweUnW? Smith  and 

Bryn  Mswr.   Four  yean  ofeoUeglate  and  tiro  ]r*an  of  prepara- 
tory work  are  given,   ratnlogue  and  vinws  on  reouest.  , 
Dr.  KAKTK.  BENEDICT,  Prw  ,  Box  lol,  «w««t  Briar. Ta. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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^TT^  EW  VP  R,K  -hrw 


"One  of  ihc  best  preparatory 
institutions  in  the  country  " 

NulMUilnMCahlaaoriBUlCTflit  bn-u*lnlnii— 
tat  oaJtsca  mad  br  baaiu—.  BuiwTtt  l«attaa 
DO  0B7««m  Laink  fmlty  ot  timlaiuu, 
•aiall  <\tmf*.  ladlrUtuU  tuMrlnf.  OmiAcmta 
|>r1«llr«F.  AlhWtlO  Field;  BMfTKliaa  BulUllaiR 
Buixium;  i>a«f  oatDt  of  rovlu  nahlBca, 
■i>i>ll>,  ru%;  r>nn  of  IM  «crm.  Ite(iaw«ttu«i 

lIKn  i;  frvil:  4i  Stairt  ud  lUfbrrlrDoaUtUtoi. 


New  York,  Potsdara. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music 

Training  «cti'iol  li»  Sui'rrvls/irt  nf  Mivi  in  pulklic  v  hooU .  IVxhtncs. 
Cr«ilM«ie«  rirtk .  upon  Kraiti>«it<*n.  At  t'-.-ifhcn  of  r&(>rri«nce,  tAklni;  p<>«i* 
ll<>n>  In  cnllrtfrt.  n"rm*l  .md  city  ((h'luli.  Voke,  liwniuojr,  horm.  Ear 
Traliiinif.  S4Klit  Slncine,  rtt..  C«l«>0|;uc, 

Nbw  York,  Hairison,  Westchester  County 

ncainCOlC  OCnOOl  yourself  with  tlifi.  school,  where  every 
InHiirn'x  lavors  the  risht  dcvelnptncnt  ol  his  cluinictcr,  health  and 
intellect  durinc  the  all<itnt>oTtanl  lormaiive  period.  Arlliur  i>e 
L.  Ayrault,  A.  li.  (Columbia >  Head  Malser. 


Kmw  Youc,  Uuiiiing-on-Hudion. 

The  Holbrook  School*  ^l^lfll^iwt  ^f^Vui,Al^^!:tf, 

year.  I  Itt  Imys  tut  >  >>llrk.'c  Aiiii'tc  enulpmrat  aD<)  ^ouodt.  Indl'ldutl 
cicr.  StUalactoiy  rcfetrace*  as  lo  cbaraitet  D«:r«aary.  fat  cataliOfue 
•ddicit 

Thb  HolumuoK  SCHUOL.  OuiBlBC  S.  T. 

New  Vorx.  Tarrytown-on-HuJson 

Irving  School  for  Boys  r2elSe"a!:,ifJ^.'"hJ„';7cTr»j?. 

Ciiunitr.  7}th  yn.  ai  yran  uo'ter  ptrteni  Head  MaUrr.  Neo  Mr  anil 
builtlit>ic«  1904.  Prrtxres  I'jt  all  <nllr(;r«  aid  technical  •Triooli.  InUlvldual 
lB%trut.tion«   Athletic  Fkld.    Swtinnuni;  rmtl.    NVw  ('.vmnaniam. 

J.  M.  HLKMAN,  A.  M..  HeaJ  MaMrr,  Boa  «I4. 

Nmw  YoKK,  Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hud*on. 

Mjart<»rt9<*  ^Knrkf  Equ'l'P"*  ■dministered  for  the 
IViaCKCnSie  iXnOOl  ih,.ruugh  preparation  of  150  boys  for 
colleKC,  tnhniral  schools,  and  higher  business  careers.  Caialusue 
and  illustralcd  booklets  upon  rr<]Mrst. 

 Jamk-s  C.  MACKEKtia,  Pli,  P.,  Director. 

New  York,  .Maniius. 

Thr  ManlfffC  ^finnl*  S-*'"*  J»hn'i;  Verbeck  Hall; 
1  ne  IViamiUS  OCnOOlS  samt  JoJin  *  Summer  Cavalry 
School.  Thocouch  preitaratiim  (or  college  or  bu-mes»  Combined 
wiili  mlliiary  traininc.  Si>ecul  summer  counc  In  Armypreparatioo- 
Wm.  ViRREik,  President. 

New  Yorx,  Mobexan  Lake.  Westchester  County,  Box  75. 

Mohegan  Lake  School  TJt:'.';  ITrTZ^'^^. 

A»eTii;e  n  Miih*T  ofi-upilt  to  a  ilj»«.  eitht.  M  -teni  l»al>liDfS.  Healthful 
locall  >n  on  M  iliecan  I..ake.  Phiucal  culture  anJ  Athlrtiu  undes  CaoiiivirBt 
Uitr<iar.  Iluuklri. 

A.  E.  LlNoaM,  A.  M  .  Chas.  H.  Smith.  A.  M..  Prin  ipals. 


Ask  The  Readers'  Service  about 
the  school  for  your  boy  or  girl. 


?^MICHlCAN'2g?> 


Mti'itir.AM.  DflMit 

Detroit  University  School  wnaaa  b<>t»  do TMt^cs 

llii:<i  «> hi>lar«h<p  ataii.lai  U  Join- 'I   •Itit  po'^i.tt  aian>ial  Iralnini;  r.nd 
•ri.«tt<|i.  alhlrif  *.  t\»*r   i>rei>arY'l   inat^v   jratl"  *te*  o4  *l- ^  <i  h.  i'l       •  la 
'  lia>li<i>      I  alrn.tar        n   acpli' «i  'B.      lho«c  a>tLtiruinj  M^nuty, 
'^l■l<•««Ml  A>cu>.r,  mlU  le^chc  U>»k. 


Rensselaer 


EaUMuhej  1824 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


Polytechnic 


and  Science  Institute 

Courses  in  Civil  EneiDecriiwC  (C.  E.).  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering (M.  E.),  Electrical  EnsineerinK  (E.  E.)  and 
General  Science  (B.  S  ).   Also  Special  Courses. 

Unsurj\it»cd  new  Chemical.  Physical,  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Material*  Teitinx  Ijiboratories. 

For  cataloRuc  and  illustrated  (tamphlcls  showinx  work 
of  Kraduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildinjirs  and 
campus,  apply  to      JOHN  A.  NUGENT.  Resiatrar 


OsStNlNG-OX-HfDSON,  N.  Y. 


Pirpam 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy  ^!!^t^^J:Mc^ 

or  h>t>>Tnes«,  RauonaliretS  millrary  syrTrm.  Manual  Irainni^.  MaaaC 
I'leaaaat  Hall  h  for  l>ayt  under  n.  tiawairr  I'aai*  In  ihr  BerUhlm, 
unJcr  Mr.  Bruuc's  personal  char.;;.  Is  fo»lvv-»  un.irr  15     "^end  for  caiiKv'*. 

CHARt.KS  Fkbukmicic  BRUSia,  Itox  S(/>. 

New  York,  Comwall-on-Huddoo . 

New  York  Military  Academy 

A  auccnsllil  school  with  a  ma-'nifitent  fpiicnieiit.  Spedal  practical  busf««M 
course  tor  buys  BiM  iroint:  to  coltesr.  On  lludvoa  River  Highlands  near  Wnl 
Point.  Separate  dcpanment  for  iMys  under  14.  For  caialofxCi  •ddreaa 
SBBASTtAN  C.  Jones,  Supt. 

Naw  YoHK,  Peekskill. 


Peekskill  Academy 


Soth  year.    New  Buildines.    Alumni  Hall  (boys 
10-13).     Address  J.  C  ItraiBR,  A.  M-\p__, 
or  C.  A-  RoBixboN,  Pm-  D.  / 


New  York,  Poughkee|>sie,  Box  704. 

Riverview  Academy  S'So^r'i. 

It  i:.  -r.    Instruction  is  tti.>irL>u,:h.  saac.   Hqitlpuicat  BMMlarA.   Its  lai 
tiiU  -  f  .r  niai;h'>^.    MII.IIAKV  oficcr  detailed  by  Scentuy  ot  War. 
;'j  van  .jf  i:on»cutire  manac^aieat.    For  catalo^ie.  addrcas 

}<nmm  H.  BisaBH,  A.  M. 

Nirw  YovK.  <>»ainins-oa-Hu<tsoB.   

St.  John's  School  (uai'Ls**fcT  ^Xkk°^«il€«*?2Sa5C 

Military  dr.U  I'arrr^al  div  Ipline.  Gymaistua.  SviaiBMC  paak  Al^ 
letic  lieid.    Manly  encoura^^L    yummr  HaU,  ■  scpara*      "  ' 

Ih>v^  i.nde*  t}.    Summer  Se^iton  Catafotfue 

KRV.  W.  a.  KANNaY,  A.  M..  Pd.  B., 

New  York.  Aurora. 

^VirkTk!  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS.  Tbirty  boys,  eicht  to 
aXJmeS  OCnOOl  jourtecn  years  old.  Ideal  home,  excellent  io- 
slnjclion,  constant  supervision.  Srwrts;  icardeninir;  pets.  Earh 
ln>y  has  a  separ.ite  ro<>m.  Endowment  fwrmits  low  rate.  I500 
yearly.  For  cataloKue  address  AiataT  Sokes,  A.  M. 


MASON'S  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Tarr}t»«a.«a.lIa4aaB,  X.  T. 
Upficr  School  far  ftrl*  t)  •« 
Lo<«r  School  fcr  gMit  to  ty  All 
drtwiwals.  Siioclal  cvurta  la 
An.  Mok.  UMiatan.t  laaiiRW- 
i><tl&cBtc  adaiKs  la  leadtac  <^ 
Ir^es.  New  Ygrt  Cirr  Asacs. 
EuroMBB  MTd  dam.  For  Bte- 
tratrd  catalacae  ad^rrss . 

MISS  C.  C.  MASON  li.  ■-. 
Uck  B«s7U. 


MISSOURI 


Missotrxi,  St-  Charles 

Lindenwood  Collegre  For  Women 

I  St..  ...krd  IS  II.  i>->rsjur .•■rl...!rkT<  '.rvev  MuiK  Bad  Art  eseelleot 
Ptri  aratory  Iv— annj-nt  Modem  D«ill 'Injs  lhroi'Cho«B.  Ideal  ellmil*' 
only  OB Bit^utes f'  tn  SC  !.•'•  'V.  Temisf^>. 

Rav.  CiE  'KCa  FK»l>niC  Av*«.>>.  Ph.  D..  rt«*de«f.  Boi  8»i. 
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Ely  School 

For  Girls 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


IJiiiUiiiiL,'  luvv  and  spcci.illy  drsij^iicd  for  the  school. 
50  minutes  from  New  York  City.  College  pre- 
paratory. General  courses,  including  music,  paint- 
ing and  modelling,  domestic  science  and  household 

•Tfts.    Athletic  fields.    ( A  nin.isium. 


CoNsr.cnciT,  Stamlortl.  n*ar  N'rw  Vork. 

The  Catherine  Aiken  School 

For  girl t.    Fifty-»cveiith  ve.ir.    Teims  >8oo.    College  certiAcatet. 
Mrs.  ilARKit  r  Bckcheb  Scoviill  Dkvav,  A.  B.  (Wrilesley). 

CotfNEcnccT,  New  MiUord,  Litchtirld  Co. 

Ingleside  —  A  School  for  Girls 

|  (mn.|ol  tiy  Mri  \Vm  I)  Black. 
ScliiMil  yt\iT  o|K-ns  TucMiay,  Uctubcr  i»t,  Mu.  Wiluasi 

BLACk  I'liLL.  I'atronns. 

CoXffEcnri'T.  Wallinirford. 

The  Choate  School 

A  Nr*  Ln^l  'B  1  ("Tci-iritory  Sihool.  with  a  Lower  School  for  jroaac  boy*. 
A  '  4!>l"|>iir  <•  iin<r  %rnt  111  on  ai'i  likitinii.  •  lib  ad<lre«tn  of  thote  vim  lui«« 
latiiiiatc-ry  the  vih<.vt'»  wo«^  anil  ^harai-trr 

(.S'.>ll<.K  C.  St.  .Ioiin.  tleadmattpr 


Li  NEW  HAMPSHIRE>j? 


Nrw  lUursuiiE.  F'lymoutb. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

I'ti'IMrcs  l^r  Coiiritr'  .«nd  '1'rcliiiK.il  Scln>ol«.  Ranks  with  (lie 
hiKlimt  KLidc  >cli<i.i1>  ot  New  KiiRUnd.  yet  by  rciMiD  ol  enduwment 
the  luitiuii  li  iDLicicrale    Nrw  i;ynin4>iiiiii.    jjid  ye^r. 

Kkv.  Lijkis  \VKri>T«K,  I-  H.  I>  .  Rectnr. 


a$iifei^-fcH-N-ei-s.#^ 


^        Learn  a  Pajrioff  Profeuion 

tUxt  3*\-.tfi  V  •*  *  in..'itir  and    i»?Aitinn   lof  life. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pba4a'Ea|ra«iHf  and  Three-Color  Work 
Oar  Briiduulra  ram  !■•  ■  wrrk.    \(  r  ■aalat 

Ibvia  lo  arrun*  Ihrac  |»mI||»ii8.    I.rirti  ho»  yfu  ,  \n  !'<- 

i.riinr  ,11        fill     Trrm,  e*») — lisintf  inf  *i>cis*ivc.  Wnle 


1 1  I  I  Ml  I  >  <  oi.i.m;»  ok  .  ,.   . .  . 

\\  nl>ni«h    \%rnur,   I  IlliiKhitiii.  lllliiul« 


l>IIOT'<M.|{  \  I'll  \ 


CosNEcncuT.  Cornwall.  Litchfield  County. 

D,  IJ«II  A  Imnirat  boot  fo»  young  boy*  ta  the  l.ltchfteldllttla. 

AVUIUSCy  aljlll     LanAil  |«ci>ar*tl»n  lo»  tcctindary  achoaU. 
/■rM.'ar  mstfnlt^n  ta  tkr  /^rm-ilt^  fif  manty  th^t^Mttr  anil  f**d  kmk4i$. 
AihlMiia  ao<l  if)mna«luin  usdrr  *u|icrvlaloa.    L'nuaual  health  rvconl.  TtatM 
houn  fioiD  N'c»  York     Foe  catalogue  aildicaa 

LoVIS  II.  SCHVTTB.  He 


CoNwri  Tict'T.  Bridgeport,  Sft?  Lafayette  St 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 

anO  1  rainmg  OCnOOl  ountraduatea  greater  lhajj  we  can 
■iii.'piy-    Uiic  and  twu  year  course.    Koi  caulo(ue  addreM 

Fammib  A-  Smith,  PriocipftL 


CoNMEcncfT.  Lakeville. 

Taconic  School  for  Girls. 

Ovrrlinkins  a  beautiful  Ukc  in  tbe  Berkshire  Hill*.  Girls 
taught  how  to  ttudy. 

Miss  Liluan  Dixon.  A.  B. 
Mi&s  Bertha  Bailxv,  B-S. 


afcVVl  N  PI  ANA- 


IsDUNA,  Tcrre  Haute 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  '^^'r^'.^n' ^,5^; 

I  tritrlcAl.  rivtl  and  ('lirD)kal  Kiitfinrcrinif  and  Art:hi1rcturr.  tttraair* 
>1k.i>«,  «rll  «|ul|>t>r<l  laluratorira  In  nil  ileiurtincsta,  ripouc*  lo«.  vjlh 
yeai.    l-'of  laialoiruc  aod  pfofewlooal  regltlct  of  iluroal,  a  lilrrt* 

C.  L.  Mims.  l'r«»ldr«t. 


Your  Boy's  Summer 

Anlilralpl^n  for  a  boy  »  vacation  i    it  ■  •  ^i.i  »■ 
cour*«  at  Iho  Culver  Summrr  N-n   I      h  "  1     A  !    \  i 
summer  hrrr  la  liitenilvely  allra.  hv.         pro.lu.  iim: 
of  good  health  »Jid  hardened  musi  lca.   A  School  ol 
Woodcraft,  under  Ilan  H«ard,  for  boy«  a»  young  a* 
twrlve,  la  a  nf  w  leaturc.   Calalogu"-  of  the  Naval 
Cavalry  or  Wotxlrraft  School  on  rci4Uf«t.  Indi- 
cate which  ynu  i1r\lrr.  Addn"»« 

Tke  Principal 
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^EW  JERSEY- 


IN  choosing  a  school  for  your  boy  you  place 
■  chander  and  scholarship  fortmosf  in  four 
rtquirtatats.   So  do  we  in  stIectiBg  boys  for 


\ 

Peddie  Institute 

OUR  AIMIS:"Thm  B«t  Boym'  S<ko^iitAmmriea" 

1  We  hsTv  an «ndow«d ccliool  withan  nrrUble  record  in  flt- 
ttnK  lK>i»fiir  coll(«eMKl  forlifr :»  •troon  facoUy  of  «>cc«»- 
(ul  experience  bcrv :  iplcDdld mthaaiaam mmoriK  oaraoboyi. 

?L4>e«Uoo  nine  mil**  from  Prtoc«»ton;  recioo  imaorp*Mml 
orbmltb.  Modern  eqn I ptnent.  N'w  fireproof  •li-nnitory. 
HiH-j  men  ounpaa,  athletic  Oeld.  KTmnawam  with  indoor 
track  and  iwininunR  pool.  Ijkboratarua,  hbrmry,  ouau  i- 
alorr .  inDxeoui .  Summer  eamp. 

1  We  prepare  for  all  coUeKe*  and  wiglimwlrn  •ctaoola. 
TliiirouKh  bu»me««  CfWirte.  Mdmc. 

1  Ka.U^%*"0.  Ixjwer  •ehool  for  bOTSlI  to  1«  T**'*-  Tt<nVy- 
•eTenib  ;ear  open*  8ept.  1»,  1113.  Catalovne  uid  booUeu 
•ent  on  rr«jue»i. 


Nkw  Jkksiv,  Blairatown. 

Blair  Acaderay 

A<;tri  yru.    i'rniue^  cotleKC  Or  le<luiic<l  khool.    Beiutitul.  health- 

ful locjti'n.  l  ine  lmU<llr<K^  lus  auc  caapua.  Two  pnanMliim^  AthleUia. 
llluMmcd  caUloKue  aa  fei|uctt  .  _  _  _ 

John  C.  SMAKPE.  A  M..  D.O  .  Priacipal.  P.O.  Bo«  M. 

New  Jersey,  Bordentownoa-lhe-Delaware. 

Bordcntown  Military  Institute  S'Sl^Suli^i^!' 

I  iTu  irni  Fatuity.  i..>in("»tAl  le  UjiMInt*.  h»jlthful  I  i^cina,  <*THm  tuv^nr^xsaa 
of  ..llilrtk-4.  iiiiHI«ry  .H%cii>llnr  ilut  .le»el..^>»  (turictet.  and  »7  yean  of  e«- 
p«icii<e  lo  iialnlan  bo»».  Koc  c»t»IoKu<-.  wntr  ReT.  T.  H.  LasdON,  A.  M. 
U.  !>..  PiiD-ip«l.    ■  - 


Lleiil-Col.  T.  n.  LANtxJN.  Comman.Unt 


New  Jcksey,  Enciewood. 

Dwight  School  for  GirU  n>^i:r^„u^S*"c'::S* 

si.crp«r<l  by  leailinK  >ollege».  I. imitr.l  number  of  tminli  (ii»ure»  indivl'luil 
altrotlnn.  Si«<l>>ii«  CTMuaiU.  Subuttoa  to  Ne«  York.  Gjrmaaaium.  Teoakt, 
fMlDi;.  Ad^lrew  Do»  6r.i. 

Miss  CaBir.HTON  «■•(  MIS'*  Fakkar.  PHocliiaH 


Pennington  School 

^  Boys        Pcnnliiftoii,  J.^^^ 


75th  yeaj.  be^ias  ScpCoubcr  tl.  I'reiiAj 
trcluu^  w1kiJ>    ■>  maucn.  M«<*m> 


liUT>  la*  all  (olleve*  aad 
trcluucal  wboal>  ■>  maucn.  M«<*m>  yyininMimi;  tviumilDg 
poU.  laolaitd  IxatiBC  ptaat.  No  brc  daa^to-  Several  athletic 
fkldi.  All  ffort*.  EiociKiaa.  Umic,  rt|«  Urcaa  baily  appli- 
canoa  guaraaices  ihoicc  rooOBl.  Scfiamc  luaks  Depirtmrat 
for  boya  aadcr  U-   Rata  %*oo  to  f^aa.    For  Year  Bouk  aaLtreat 


Nrw  JuLSEY.  Freehold. 

Freehold  Military  School  for  Boys  8  to  )3»  tiao 
New  Jersey  Military  Academy  for  Older  Boy* 


Half  mile  >tiua<i:  U-t  umiei  «ame 
tory .   I^«r  catatofae  of  dthcr  Kfcool 


Maioo  Charub 


MUiuxy  but  Bot  ref<ifsia- 
M.   IHIKCAJC.   Boi  SV 


Sew  Jebsev,  V-^x  FclLs   

Kingsley  School  for  Boys.  ]:  ^''ZJluJ  y^'. 

I'Tmarn  (or  all  ccJlren  aad  tdrarific  Khoolv  likdivi<lual  attentioa  ia 
usall  ilax^  Gynmatiuia  and  ntcavrr  (rouodi  (or  athletica  aad  I^jaria. 
hot  caulocue  avl.lre*»   I.  K.  CAMfBtl-U  M.  A..  Headmawer.  Bor  i*- 

New  Jusev,  MoDtcUir. 

mw      .  1   '     A      J  Has  m  dktiact  penoBafitr  and 

MontClair  Academy  roclbod.  Fine  equipment.  Col- 
lege or  business  prcpiration.  Write  for  booklet  "  Your  Boy  aad 
Our  Scbool."  with  direct  message  to  all  boy»'  parents. 

.Adilress  John  G  .MacVicak.  A.  M..  is  walden  Place. 

New  Jebsey.  Momatown. 

Morristown  School 

I  OLI  kOE  rflEPAKATiiKY  BOARDtJTC  SCMOOL  rOE  BOTS. 
small  claaaev   lo.li<i1.>«I  anention.    Partial  »elf  corennaeot.  L-argvaew, 
tryBiaa<t  im.    Ouf4  «-»              t^r»-f  tally  Sealthhu  locatiaa,  30  miles  from 
Nrw  V>.«k.    Uowcr         1       B.iy»  o<  .0  to  14.   

Naw  Jbrsby,  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School.  

aij»«  .if  limit-d  n-.imt*r  ■<  (•  [•ilt'i*  1  and  fTmloin  fr  m  Hjld  ciais  ar(aM 
ration  Frrellent  e  -.uiiimefit  aad  f»cilit»e»  ta  the  way  nf  haildinrt  and  munda. 
S  «  ial  aneeil  -n»l>en  tn  Athletic»ard  moral  welfarr.  3^*1  re«r^  PrTHBal 
H^-^.'t-n  la^itetC    For  ^e^r  »«M\k.  adilrrav  I  B.  l-iyw.  hcadmaitry.  


D4:^&NN6YLVAN{'A!ii 


Pr-SNSYLVASU.    Bofn  Mawr  P^epara^5ry  to  Brva 

The  Baldwin  School  for  Girls  Ma^nTsmiS.  va»«, 

an  l  W.lle»lr>  l  ulletea.    Certificate  (wLilege^   AUo  '^^'^f*";^!,"^"' 
Ueiiitlful  lj>iaUon.  only  so  niinutei  from   Philadelphia.  Fireproof 
buiMliit;.   l  or  caulotfue  aJdrr^i  Tlic  lUM-  '  ' 

ji\E  I..  B«nw^rl.l.  ».  ■-. 
ELiXi«KTii  »oanr>T  joiissox,  *. « 


in  S.h<:»il,  IV.i  y 

llrwt  af  Ike   

„  luMialr  llrad  af  tk*  ^thmmt. 


Ht.>«NSYi.vANtA,  Jenltintown- 

Bcechwood  School  for  Yoong  Women 

A  N«ltMl  af  «ka  MlUral  aa4  pradtaal.    rt  minuto  bum  the  center  of  Phfl. 
a.l-liihla  L..llrt:e  I'rciMratl.m.  the  Arti  and  science*.  anJ  V.>.  atiotial  Couries. 
Wrll  e.iMliM'"!  i.i»mtrv  l  ocation.     K.v.nii  wiih  prirale  latlu  AJJreM 
M.  II.  KIIAS«R.  Ph.  tJ..  I'rea..  Mr*.  THRODoRA  B.  RlCKARirs.  AatocUte. 

Merc^rsburg  Academy 


MerccrabnrSa  Pa. 

AIM  or  THE  BOMOOL-AUivniack  pkyaloal, 
tralalaa  far  «•*>•«■  M  baaUiraa. 

•PIRITOr  SCMOOl,-Ania»l7»a«a«#ialf-r«llaB«  1 
Uaa  maakm  from  the  (rrat  aalrmtuca.  rcraaaal  aikimilan 
LOOATIOM-In  ib«  ««aB>ry.«a  »ka  mmm  »lc»p« af  the 
barland  VallrT.aa*  «r  lh«  .  _  moat  ' 
•pota  af  America. 
EQDIPM»:.<«T-] 
ae*  cyiaaaaiam  halMlaCi 


ilal  aa«  Baral 


MkCk  kof . 


Pewsylvavia.  Lititz,  Lincistcr  Co. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

Orcaaiaevi  1746,  aims  lo  develop  home-kiTiag  and  home-fwakiBg 

young  women.  „  „  ^  •    ■  ■ 

Rev.  Chas.  D.  KaxiDE*.  PnncipaL 

PrvxsYXVAViA.  OKootr  School  P.  O. 

Offontz  School  for  Yoong  Ladies 

Twenty  lair.jiea  from  rhfla.lclpMa.  The  late  Mr.  J.  Co.)ke'»  ftae  pm|»- 
erty.  Park  of6<ai.re«.  The  fcKud  aad  Camily  hie  b  a  di»tini£ui»hmir  fea- 
ture. CauloKuc  and  Tietrtoo  rejuett.  MtS*  *^LVIA  }.  Eastmaji,  MtsS 
A.  A.  SCTMaKLAMU.  l'r%acH>»U.  U^oMx  ScbocJ  P.  O-. 


,  IL>a  0.  Pa. 


PLVNSYXVA.NU.  Ovcrbro.jk.  ^   i-vr  ■ 

■WW.        c  J»      C-t.».f    far  t*'l»-  *"  charmlnc.  heahhful 

Miss  oayward  s  ociiool  ujmu  of  phda.ie],4ua.  cuiiev« 

pre  aratorr  and  tpecial  courvn.  Certrt&ae  admis  to  leadirj  c<.lle,!e». 
Miiikal  iJhkartment.  phfMcal  traiaiar.  wutdooe  tporla.  boncbadc  riihoK. 
Devcl<XH  charatter.  mind  aad  bwdy.    in«tra»ed  catakvue. 

^  »U»«  S.  JAM«T  SAVWARD.  Priacipal 

PEJiSSYLVAHlA,  SwaTthmore.  -  ,j  rad« 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School  boarLMtUhlxj! 

coodutretllY  Inenda.  far  the  deTrlo».o«at  ofall-rcmBd  fttacat  aad  hlith 
tutacter  in  bo^  ^  and  ^irlt 


U-tc^le*  tleren 
calaiuii.    ARTMI'R  II 


separate  .  >»ttaife%    Beautiful  lo^attoai  ao  aaleoris 


.»ttaif 

miles  (riini  Ph£U  ieliAU- 

x^>s.  Head  Miater. 


Modnaic  coat.  Scad  for 


Ti  •MM 


hi^vNFAV  MEXICO 


New  Mrviro,  k»-w.  II 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

A  wo«de-f..Iualn  B«  rhrtoKorho,*.    Prrpare*  foe  b«« collrte*. 

ti.«  In  the -orl  l.  Mo-lera  i». M  nc*-  IJiannculahed  by  Wai  Dep«.  Sdaaal 
o«rr.l  vn  (  «..pi«irted  by  Net.  Meaica.    Moderate  co*. 

a.lilres>  li.  t 


Ilcaltaintlocft- 


Sena  i  r  \VoEtj)'$  WofcK  handbook  ci  tchooU 


Digitized  by  GoogU 
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MAIN 


A 

School 
for  forty  boys 


ABBOTT 
FARMINGTON,  MAINE 


C'cillfitc  PiPTuralory.  KiisincM 
Courses.  Grranuium  and  atb- 
Iclic  field.     Maoiul  tniintiiK. 

tu  larKC  cities  and  indulgent  homes  creates  a  spirit  of  democracy,  intiu^fr>•  aiKl 
inff,  t»l>«B«.<"'iiK.  skiinir,  horseback  lidirR,  ma  plc-»ugarmakitn  atiil  ti<hint.  Ti 


Eleventh  Year 

opens 
September  25 

Invites  compiruoo  in  sdiool,  aililetic 
and  home  equipment  with  hich  crade 
PHTate  s<:tiooli.  The  (reedoni  trom 
the  prnhlcms  aritiriK  from  proximitir 
iitcntiiietit  a;LiiiK<l  by  lew  Kh'wls.  Soowshoe- 
■  n  i-         <;i  OHCK  n.  (-IH  Rrn.  n«i4mB«lFr. 


GEORGIA 


AGNES  SCOTT  COLLEGE 

Decatur  (6  miles  from  Atlanta),  Ga. 

Letters.    Science.  Philosophy 
Home  Economics. 
ReaidcDt  students  limited  to  juo.    Fur  catalog,  addms 

¥.  H.  GAINES,  D.  1).,  Lu.  D.,  Pres. 


BRENAU 


College— Conservatory 

GAI.NiiSVlLLK.  GA. 
The  urii<)iie  corohinalion  of  thwc  two  tnfititntinn'  offers  high- 
est trade  collcsriulc  a(lTanta;rc<(,  rationally  adapted  to  the 
natarc  .and  needs  of  women.  Mu*ir.  Art.  Oratory  and  t)oinr»- 
tic  Science  arc  fitted  into  the  standard  A-  B-  eourkcs  or  may 
tie  parsucfl  a.i  spc^i.>l  rounws.  Groutida,  btiildinKS  and  et|uip- 
tnent  unsiurpa^vd.  Climate  famoas  for  hraltti  both  winter 
and  summer,  .wo  xtudcnts  repiesentins  .«)  gtatoH  und  foreign 
countrios.  Complete  story  in  bciiutiful  rataloi;.  Addreu 
BRENAU.  Box  18.  C^Aincwville.  Ga. 


liJDiSTRlCTo/COLUMBIA^. 


DisTmicT  or  Columbu.  Wasbincton.  1906  Florida  Avenue. 
fZtinctnn  l-Tall     .A  sch<K)l  lor  itirU.  Kstahlishcd  1802.  Pre- 
VJUnSlOn  nAll     p^^i,,^         Elective  courses.  Certifi- 
cale  privilege.    Music,  Art.  Hapression.  New  building,  specially 
planned  for  t be  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs  BtNXRLEY  R.  Mason,  Principal. 
MtiS  E.  M.  Clark,  LL  .V.  Associate. 

District  or  Colvmbu,  Washington 

National  Cathedral  School 

For  Boyv  An  I-.iil»<:o(>al  country  wiliool  oce\3fiyUig  hs  tmuttfiil  ne« 
home.  PrriKiTra  for  Colleges  and  L'nlvrrilties.  Bbboi>  of  Washington,  rm. 
Board  ol  Trustrei.  Fur  i'at.«locu'  addrrts  L.  L.  GKkGOt  Hcadnastet, 
Buz  K.  Mo^int       Albaa,  WasliinKtoo.  I).  C. 

District  or  Columbu,  Washington,  Mount  St.  Albaa. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Girk  'ZVJli.t 

cntark,'^d  00  atco^iiil  in.  m&c^l  )>uc'il.>)^r  fruiii  6u  Cu  luo  lx>4rdiDg  |mpil». 
In  (  alhr<tral  Cluvr  u(  4^  a>  m.  I  nttvaltrd  iiiu«l< .  art  and  siic<ial  (utirse*. 
Cer'iiiiates  to  CMllrfi-  Tim  Bisinjr  Washington,  Ke*.  Hoard  ol 
Tntvtees;  MMS.  UAKBOfK  Walkkk,  M.  A..  I'ria. 


CAMPS 


New  Haupsuike.  Lake  Asquam,  Uoldemcss. 


Camp  Wachusctt  iT^^  »**^'" 

^«(»au^    Tw  <»vuwib»»  fishing,  swimminj;.  water 
ts.    Instruction  by  a  specialist  in  Natural  History, 
desired-    llicbcst  references.    No  tents.    Fisher  huts 


canoeing, 
and  land 
Tutoring 
Circular. 


.M AS^Ac^lt•vI:Tt^,  Mewtun  Ccntei 

Camp  Wampanoac:  BlTyl 

under  15.  Scouting  over  old  Indian 


Rev.  I.orin  Wr.B.STtR.  L.il.D..  Holdcrness  School.  Plymouth,  N.H. 

MAS^Ac^lt•vI:Tt^,  Newtun  Center,       Grant  Avenue. 

.Sixth  season.  Cape  Cod,  Buxtard't 
Ray.   A  salt  water  camp  for  bnyi 
uiiuEi  ly.  .:n..<uMuii  <•<<.■  uiu  iiidiAn  trails.    Land  and  water  sp<irts, 

frize.i.    Athletic.i  under  ex[>cncnccd  college  men.    Camp  mother. 
Uustrated  booklet- 
Alvin  E.  Di>ui>,  Director.  Alobich  Tavi-or,  Aauatant. 

V'eRMovT.  St.  Albans.    On  Lake  Cbamplain. 

If  HI  If ^  Slimmer  Camp  lor  tkiyt  oa  Lake  Champlaln. 
IVamp  rkJII  nkare  Srmorand  lunlor  CamiK.    I.<Kattoa  healthful 
ait  l  si-ii',at'      I  I'l-llrni  <.ul>ji  r.    AU  Ur<l  and  witrr  tixirit.  Kcii<leni 
un      Sun«ii»..t>  are  i.<>ll<-,;«  Kn<lita(n     Tuf'tinit  optl'inal.  Si»th 
scatuu.    Dooklcl  on  icjucst.    KAU'H  F.  f  HKHV,  Box       I'mnLncton,  N.  J. 


M  A  RY  LA  N  D 


Marviand.  Baltimore,  Charles  Street  Avenue.  * 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland  ^LSCit^T  ^thT'^To^l 

SMert  of  Nou«  Dame  to  train  thr  bwly.  mind  an<t  — to  develop  true 

»i<m>nhiKKi.    Mn:iiliitcot  IwiMinifS  In  a  tK-auttfiil  p«k  of  yo  Rowing. 

twuknliaU,  traaiv  buckry.  InUrihLtoii  all  •peualitts.  KeguLu  anil  elective 
coxrtcs.    Muiic,  An.    Write  lot  catalog. 


w 


|lli|iH'IMi|1'H'l'l'm8miWWill|i|Hi|iHi|»l'l'|i| 


(Tomt  Retool  for  IRofi 

As  Endowed  I'aKrARATORY  School 
lllmtTand  B—i  •»  J(<fu«f< 
»     Thomas  Siockbam  Bakef ,  Ph.  D.,  Port  Depoail.Md. 

niiMliliiililiiiililililiilililtlililililililii''''"^^ 


Scad  (or  World's  Work  handbook  of  kHooI* 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FRENCH  GERMAN 
SPANISH  ITALIAN 

li  EaaJy  and  Quickly  MaMcicd  br  &ie 

LANGUAGE 
PHONE  METHOD 

C.«nhinrtl  with  thf 

Rosenthal  Method  of 
Practical  Llnguistry 

'  ;.      ral  way  to  Ir.irn  i   torei^ii  txiii^uA^r      >  '  ■<    licir  l-'ir 
-t  a  nativr  Pioir^stif  V'*"""iJn*-^       ^»  word  and  phrAi^.  U'" 
■  'Jc^irc — ftloMly  Of  ipiKkly.  nlijlit  of  tlay,  fot  liilnum  ur 
''•  :.  .ir.    It  l<  1  |i|«uuit.  rjv,mAtini;  »tiiilv  ;  no  irrllout  rilM.  or 

iii<-i;iyii.lii^     It  U  n<i(  <-<|<m«ivc — Jill  nirrtil>rrt  nf  thr  bnilly  can  u»e  ii 
y  lu  tliiiply  pri.  tii.1  tliiiinn  'l"*'*  in'.mrnt%  of  tt  ■  oiiv^nlrnl  tmin.  ami  in 
a  fturprHtnifty  %hnft  iitne  you  «pcak.  reail  and  underwand  a  nri*  lan)fua|{« 
StHil /*r  H<kHiI  axrf  Trrmi  At  Aiuj.  f'.tymtnt 
THR  LAKtilMUK    I'lKINK  MKTIIOn 
Oil    PDlai>«   llnlMlnc.   S   Itral   <^th   NIrwI.  V<irk 


CERTIFIEID  F»VBLIC 


A  c  c  o  \/ M  T  A  IN -r 


Drcumc  a  Ccnilied  Public  Arcoununl:  Corporate  SKietary;  Andlior; 
Itutlnru  i>Kanl«T;  Ke*l  Euale,  S«lr»,  or  Advcniilng  Si«-.Uli«t, 
Bankcf.  Brukrr.  Cr«)ii  Man;  Cii«t  or  I  aclucy  Aicouniant;  Men  h«ni. 
Butintw  ArltJinirtKUn,  Individual  malt  IntiriKtinn  th  it  -til  imi  ym, 
tnlhc  well  p«M  ^U*<.  rracllcil  lQ>tructiDa,Uiii(l<t  by  pfaLtli^  mrn. 
Is  ■  (iraaical  way.  Trrc  Contuliatton  Service.  nr«klet  Q.  [IrtcrlMiiL* 
•iilijr  t  Int'mlr  l  In.  »rnt  fnr  the  aikini; 

Uahrrnal  Baaiaeaa  laiittBle.  Uc.  H'pi.i/.  SlkATe.a>d23rdSl  ,N.Y. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  courieol  lorty  Irmini  in  the  hi»lnry.  form,  ilruclurr. 
and  wiiiinc  of  (he  Short-Story  tauihi  by  J.  Ber( 
Es«nw«in,  Editor.  Lippincotl'a  MaKaiiac. 

m.  r».^.  The  Home  CorrtiponJeact  School  -l.lf^^;;. 


SCHOOL  INFORMA  TION 

F  ft  F  F  t-"»«*l»W  »II  boardine  •choolt  in  II.  S.  Advl'  e  free  Re- 
M    M\       M^t    Uitde  buteaii  malnlained  by  the  L'.  S.  ichuolt.    Write  •ant» 

AMERICAN  SCHOOLS'  ASSOCIATION 

mil  >i  iKi  nii.i.  ST..  HEW  WiKii,  liiH  I.  14  aaMiMi  TKari.r.  i  iiii  atlo 


[E/\Rf|ihpOiBaiesf  Of  Professions 
l_/Bea  LAWYER 


 Law  I«  calllnir  you— to  n  distlnirulshed 

nd  profitable  career— i..  intcllcctualcuper- 
xity,  aoclal  prominence,  financial  indc* 
endcncc.   Undi  r  our  perfected,  vystematic 

Easy  Home-Stady  Method 

proficiency  an  n  well-paid  practicing  attorney  la  quickly 
within  your  Krasp.  Klfteen  year*  of  educational  i>ucce»>. 
back  of  our  Iii-linitl.iii  — Ijjw  Oourfo  pn  |.iir<>4l  l.y  rrcatcat 
living  law  authorltlea— inon  at  b«»nd  of  or  iirofinwint  m 
J'lilverKltms  <»f  Ctilraffo,  Mlrhtffnn,  Wliwonnln,  ioira.  UUoolB. 
Uarvanl.  etc  Let  lu  t«Il  yoa  how  wo  can  brinv  a 

Complete  UnlTeralty  Law  Coane 

to  you.  no  you  can  atiidy— in  your  own  hoin»-with  no  loaa  •! 
Mm*  -anH  vam  whilo  you  loam.  Writ*  for  complcto  informatioo 
and  Spoelal  l_aw  Buliatln. 

American  School  of  Correapondcnce,  Dept.  92^.  Ckic«4»,  UL 


.\maleur,  Fancier,  Professional  Brceticr  or  General 
Tarmer  —  the  Book  you  need  is 

**The  Poultry  Book*' 

372  illustrations.    One  larRC  handsome  volume 

SS.SO  pott  paid 
DOUBLEDAY.  PACE  &  CO  .  GARDEN  CITY.  N.  Y 


Young  People's 
Garden  Club 


To  Encourage  Gardening 
among  Boys  and  Girls 


Mothers,  Teachers, 
Club  Women  and 
all  Boys  and  Girls 
Invited  to  Join. 


Membership  Free 

Why  not  enjoy  your 
Garden? 

ff^tte  to 


Betty  Green,  Sec'y,  Young: 
People's  Garden  Club 

The  Garden  Magazine.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  plcant  nicnti<,n  Thf  World's  Wokk 


uiyiuzeu  by  Google 
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$6,000  for  Your  Head 
$600  for  Your  Body 

As  a  member  of  the  headless  army  you  are  a  piece 
of  mechanism  with  an  earning  capacity  limited  to  about 
$600  a  year — and  the  scrap  heap  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

As  a  head  man  you  can  multiply  that  income  by  ten, 
and  more — and  meet  success  now. 

You  can  join  the  head  class.    Don't  argue,  don't 
hesitate,  don't  compronusc  with  failure  by  sa>ing  "I 
can't."  Get  on  the  positive  side  of  yourself.  Just  think 
of  the  once  poorly  paid  men,  who  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
every  month  voluntarily  report  to  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
advancement  in  salary  and  position 
due  to  I.  C.  S.  help.  Some  of  these 
stories  of  success  read  like  veritable 
n)manccs.  Back  of  them  is  the  sturdy 
"I  can  '  spirit,  and  the  ability  to  read 
and  write. 

The  same  road  is  open  to  you — 
no  matter  who  you  are,  what  you  do, 
where  you  li\  e,  what  you  earn,  or  for 
what  well-iKiid  occupation  you  wish 
to  qualify. 

It  costs  nothing  to  find  out  how 
you  can  qualify  through  I.  C.  S. 
training— Afar  A  this  coupon  and 
learn  how  to  make  your  HEAD 
earn  ten  times  as  much  as  your 
BODY. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Bni  Mia     !»C  KANTON,  FA. 
K(|il»in,  Kithimt  fuKhaT  nl>l igai inn  on  my  part,  how 
I  I  all  <iuttlifir  fur  tiw  |««.itliiii  Iwfori'  wliii  h  I  mark  X. 


**lMB>bil*  Haaatar 
■  la*  SaavrlBlvatf^al 
Mint*  i'ur<>niiiii 
riaaikiar.  !>ir*B  I'llllar 
r«a«r«««  r*a*lru»li«« 

T*itiU  laaalaxarlac 

SUillnnur)  I'liriiK'^r 
Tf'l«'ph<>n«'  i:\|KTt 
M«><-liaii.  UneliHMT 
M»f4»a>»al  brafiMaaa 
KIcM-irlriil  lliictuprr 
KIrr.  Llchllns  Mupl. 
Acrlrult  ur«> 

Kl«-trtr  Knllwnra 
Hlrartar«l  (afla^^r 
II.  IC  <'»nntriirtioD 
H<-(hI  Mliiinc 
Kiiclloh  llrniK-tm 
<■■»*  I  ndin-«'r 
t-°un'iii»ii  I'liimlM-r 


Civil  NtTvlce 
Arrlilc«-t 

<'ll<-Mll*t 

■.nuiriinirm 
<iiMMi  rnKili>b 
llullilliic  4  onlrnrtor 
ir^ht(r#taral  Drafiuaaa 
ln<!ii"trliilI>«-«lciilMc 
Caaiavrfial  llUsfrariar 
Wlii<l<iw  TrininiliiK 
Show  fnnl  Writluc 
iifrvriiMar  Maa 
SCi^imcrjiiilicr 

Snl<'«ni)iiiNlilp 
('•■■•a  ■aaara^larlar 
W**lra  liaaala#carkac 

T<M>lriinkln)r 
Koiindrjr  Work 
I'litlorn  MiikliiK 
IlliK-k  omit  blue 
8ur»ojr«r 
Poultry  FnmiInK 


Name . 


Pnveot  Orca|i«tion  . 
8trMt  mad  No  


Cit. 


,  Hlatr 
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INVESTMENTS 

This  Is  a  department  In  which  we  publish  announcemants  of 
bankers.  We  Investlsaie  those  who  wish  to  lus  our  imam,  and 
the  advertisements  aro  supervised  before  acceptanoa.  We  maka 
•very  effort  to  accept  only  the  oflertngs  of  safe  securltlea  and 
the  announoements  of  responsible  and  reliable  banking  Orms. 

The  Readers'  Service  Bureau  of  the  WORLD'S  WORK 
offers  its  service  without  charxe  to  all  readers  who  desire 
Information  in  regard  to  investments  or  on  any  financial 
subtect.  Inquiries  about  insurance  will  also  be  answered, 

Aajrea  RtuUr'i  Scrrict.  TW  WorU'i  W*rk.  II  W.  3U  SL.  New  T«tk  C*J 

INSURANCE 


406.  —  Oswego.  Q.  Please  tell  me  what  advant- 
age there  is  iii  buying  short  term  notes  rather  than 
long  term  bondsr  I  am  fairly  familiar  with  bonds  and 
mortgages,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  short  term  notes 
and  what  1  want  to  know  is  their  general  character  as 
an  investment. 

.■t.  The  regular  arguments  in  favor  of  short  term 
notes  as  a  form  of  investment  are  usually  about  as 
follows;  First,  that  since  they  do  not  run  any  great 
length  of  time  the  buyer  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
market  for  his  money,  but  knows  that  at  the  worst 
all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  hold  the  investment  a  year 
or  two  and  he  will  be  paid  by  the  company.  Second, 
owing  to  this  fact  the  prices  do  not  fluctuate  widely 
except  in  rare  instances,  because  a  decline  of  1  per  cent, 
would  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  yield  in  the 
case  of  a  short  term  security,  while  it  would  not  make 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  case  of  a  long  term  bond 
Third,  there  is  at  all  times  a  ready  and  wide  market 
in  standard  short  term  securities  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  freely  bought  by  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions. 

I  hcse  arguments  are  of  special  force,  of  course,  to 
one  who  is  handling  funds  which  ought  to  be  liquid 
at  any  moment,  or  which  represent  temporary  invest- 
ments In  our  judgment,  the  buying  of  short  term 
securities  requires  cjreful  judgment  just  the  same  .is 
the  buying  of  any  other  form  of  investment  securities. 

407.  —  Public  L'rii.iry.  Q.  I  have  been  interested 
in  a  very  large  number  of  offerings  that  are  made  by 
hanking  houses  selling  bonds  of  electric  light,  gas  and 
street  railway  property  to  yield  about  5  per  cent  or 
more.  !  have  never  traded  in  this  class  of  securities 
and  do  not  know  whether  they  are  good  or  not.  In 
your  judgment  will  they  hold  up  as  well  as  municipal 
.»ml  railroad  bonds.'  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  possi- 
bility of  trouble  in  the  comp.inies  that  issue  then. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  owning  gfxKi  first  niori- 
g.ige  railroad  bonds,  one  can  pass  through  a  receiver- 
ship without  any  loss  of  principal  or  income  and  come 
out  as  well  as  he  went  in.  Would  thi'.  probably  be  so 
in  the  case  of  public  utility  bonds.' 

/I.  I  here  is  not  sullicient  precedent  or  history  in 
the  fii-ld  of  public  utility  financing  to  establish  a  fixed 
rufr  or  lay  down  a  general  conclusion  on  this  point 
It  IS  observable,  however,  that  in  the  two  or  three 
worst  cases  which  we  have  had  of  trouble  in  public 
uiiliiy  companies,  the  direct  first  mortgage  bonds  have 
rtMiniained  iheir  values  pretty  well.  lor.  instance. 
ihrough'Hit  the  receivership  of  the  .Metropolitan 
Sirrri  Kailway  in  New  ^'ork  the  underlying  bonds 
v-dirrd  by  direct  mortgage  on  the  constituent  parts  of 
Ihr  ".ystcm,  sustained  their  prices  in  very  much  the 
%,iinr  way  that  the  underlying  b<»nds  of  the  railways 
yvliii  h  wrni  into  the  receiver's  hands  in  the  panic 
HMiiilained  their  prices.    Other  bonds  which  were  well 


secured  but  were  not  direct  prior  liens  suffered  market 
collapses,  but  came  back  again  to  100  when  the  first 
rush  was  over.  Junior  bonds  which  did  not  have  a 
strong  lien  were  worth  about  the  same  as  railroad  bonds 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  class  for  class 
the  bonds  of  established  public  utility  companies  would 
act  about  the  same  under  adverse  circumstances  as  the 
bonds  of  established  railway  companies. 

408  —  Insurance.  Q.  Is  it  better  to  buy  ordin- 
ary life  insurance  or  twenty  payment  life'  I  am  a 
young  man  and  want  to  get  as  much  insurance  as  I  can 
for  the  money  I  spend,  so  that  the  cheapest  form  of 
insurance  attracts  me  most  and  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  foolish  mistake. 

A.  For  the  purpose  the  ordinary  life  policy  with 
unlimited  payments  is  the  better,  for  the  reason  that  a 
given  amount  of  money  will  buy  more  insurance  in 
that  form  than  in  the  twenty  payment  form.  The 
twenty  payment  form  is  better  for  a  man  who  wants 
to  make  it  certain  that  after  a  fixed  date  he  will  have 
no  more  premiums  to  pay  and  will  have  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  paid  up  life  insurance,  but  with 
the  modem  policies  it  can  be  surrendered  at  any  time 
for  paid  up  policies  or  for  cash.  I  he  ordinar>'  life 
policy  can  be  allowed  to  terminate  just  about  as  well 
as  the  limited  payment  policy.  * 

400 — AuTOMOHii  I-  Q  I  have  been  offered  pre- 
ferred stock  in  wh.it  looks  like  a  prosperous  automobile 
compan)  in  the  .Middle  West  to  yield  me  H  per  cent, 
on  my  investment  and  to  give  me  at  the  same  time  a 
bonus  of  the  common  stock  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
money  but  if  this  is  a  safe  investment  I  should  like  to 
buy  some  of  it  W  hat  is  your  judgment  about  auto- 
mobile companies'  stocks  as  a  general  thing.^ 

-'I  .\s  a  general  proposition  automobile  companies' 
stocks  are,  in  our  judgment,  dangerous  just  as  the 
stocks  of  any  other  manufacturing  business,  the 
pr<xiucts  of  which  are  more  or  less  a  luxury.  The 
automobile  business  is,  of  course,  a  tremendous  insti- 
tution and  some  of  the  big  strong  companies  will  sur- 
vive any  change  that  there  is  likely  to  be  in  the  industry, 
but  he  who  is  tempted  into  buying  the  securities  of  the 
weaker  automobile  companies,  merely  because  they 
look  cheap  on  their  present  dividend  rate,  is  almost 
certain  to  meet  heavy  losses  before  he  gets  through. 
In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  of  an  investment  nature 
about  these  securities  I  hey  must  be  regarded  as 
purely  speculative.  In  no  case  would  we  advise  the 
purchase  of  automobile  securities  from  the  company 
itself,  for,  in  our  judgment,  this  is  one  industry  where 
the  careful  judgment  of  a  conservative  banking  house  is 
essential  before  these  securities  are  issued  and  sold  to 
the  public. 
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How  a  Man  in  the  Middle  West 
Invested  His  iSavin^ 

THIS  man  wrote  lift  that  he  had  saved  several  thousand  doUars,  and  that  he  wished 
to  invest  the  money  so  -'.^  to  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  income  compatible 
with  saiety.  His  letter  is  typical  of  those  we  are  leceivmg  daily  irom  investors 
the  country  ov«r,  seeking  our  advice  as  to  investments  suitable  for  savings,  for 
trust  funds,  for  business  money  lying  idle  temporarily,  or  lor  money  accumulated 
as  a  reserve  against  business  contingencies. 

We  were  careful  to  exphiiii  in  our  rqily  that  while  the  nature  of  tl:e  funds  has  an 
important  bearing  upt>n  the  kind  of  investments  to  make,  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
points  to  be  conadered  in  the  selection  of  any  invistment  are  : 

1.  Safety  as  to  Piindpal  and  Intaraats 

2.  Rata  of  Inconia; 

&  Couvartibllitir  Into  Cash,  or  MarkaCaUllty. 

We  also  stated  that  these  three  elements  are  not  present  in  every  investment  to  the 

same  extent,  and  that  while  investors  should  ncvi  r  forego  safely  for  an  unreasonabh? 
rate  of  interest,  some  ruedUssly  sacrihce  income  for  a  degree  of  safety  and  of 
markctabihty  much  in  excess  of  their  real  needs. 

The  result  was  that  this  man  finally  purchased  of  us  — 

$2,000  first  morlgaije  Ih^miI-.  -i.  urnl  <ui  a  jiropcrly  situalcdi'u  one  of  the 
l.irKi  ^i  (  it ICS  of  the  Mi<i(il<-  \\ f-i.  tlu-  otmpany  slandiiii;  in  tlic  very  front 
rank  ot  electric  light  and  power  otrporat  i<ins  in  the  United  Sutes.  $100.00 

12,000  fiist  murD^uRc  S'/c  bondB  secured  on  the  (jrupcrty  of  a  highly  succevliil 
comi>arn  <i|)<  riling  a  sticet  nilway  system  in  a  lubstanttal  and  growing 

city  oi  Uic  S^uUi.  $100.00 
$2,000  5%  bonds  on  the  water  system  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Ccnst.   The  cit  v  bad,  at  our  instance,  passed  a  Special  Ordinance  making 
theprincipalandmterest  i>aymcnts  on  the  total  issue.of  which  these S2  000 

bonds  were  a  part,  a  dire<  t  lien  on  the  water  revenues  of  the  municii>ality.  $100.00 

$1,000  5%  bond  of  a  laige  and  important  industrial  coipoiation,  wliich  lias 

been  tn  succenful  opetation  for  a  kmg  period  ol  yean.  |50.00 

His  investment  represented  a  capital  outlay  of  $7,006  60,  on  which  he  xeceives  an 
annual  income  of  $350.00*  or  practically 

The  investments  are  well  secured,  yield  a  good  retum,  have  an  established  market, 

and  arc  located  in  different  sections  of  the  conntn,".  thus  rarr^nnt;  out  our  idea  of 
di\ t  r-ii!calion,  wiiich  is  one  of  the  most  eh^t-ntial  fcatureb  ot  judicious  invesUneut. 

We  are  ready  to  give  your  investment  problem  the  same  careful  con&ideratiou  as  we 
gave  to  that  of  our  client  in  the  Middle  West,  iidierever  you  may  reside  and  ines' 
pective  of  whether  the  amount  of  the  funds  at  your  diqiosai  be  large  or  small. 

Our  investment  offerings  include  Railroad  Bonds,  Municipal  Bonds,  Public-  Utility 
Bonds,  Guaranteed  Terminal  Bonds,  Industrial  Bonds,  and  Preferred  Stocks  of 
high  standard. 

Write  for  our  Bond  Circular  Na  704 
'Investment  Securities" 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
Albany, N. Y., Stateand J«m« Streets  43  Exchange  PlflCC,  NcW  Yofk 

Unuben  Xtw  YoHt  Stock  ExAtmjf 

iiiiiii^niMiiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiiMiiiiiiiii^^ 
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Sound  Public  Service  Bonds 
Paying  5% 


And  '  cjuaily  safe  Railroad  Bonds  pay- 
ing less  show  this  difference  in  rate 
chiefly  because  the  latter  are  better 
known  to  the  investing  public.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  standard  Rail- 
road issues  have  been  before  the 
public  for  a  longer  period  and,  usually 
being  larger  in  amount,  have  been 
mote  widely  distributed. 

But  reputation  alone  does  not  make 
a  bond  safe.  The  supreme  test  of  a 
bond  is  its  intrinsic  value — its  margin 
of  saiety  in  phvsical  value  and  earnmg 
power.  Competent  examining  experts 


can  determme  the  value  of  Public 
Service  Bonds  with  the  same  exact- 
ness as  Railroad  Bonds. 

The  Public  Service  Bonds  offered 
by  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  have  been 
carefully  investigated  and  are  recom- 
mended as  safe  investments  coupled 
with  an  attractive  rate  of  interest, 
ranging  from  4^  to  5|%. 

May  we  put  your  name  on  our 
mail  list  to  receive  occasional  offer- 
mgs  of  Public  Municipal  Service, 
and  Railroad  Bonds^ 


.  Ask  for  latest  Circular  No.  F-69 

N.  W.  Hakey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
4»  WaJI  St. 


nOLAOfiLPfiU 
1«U< 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
St 


I 


We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  our  risk 

jiiiiiiiiiyiiHyiiMyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiuiyiiifli 


'V'OU  could  not  put  an  hour  to  better  advantage  than  by  study- 
^  ing  each  month  the  investment  advertising  in  Thb  World*8 
Work.  Read  over  all  the  advertisements  carefully.  You  will 
find  them  interesting  and  instructive  and  they  will  furnish  you  with 
diversified  and  reliable  investment  information  of  great  value  which 
you  could  not  secure  in  such  compact  form  in  any  other  way.  The 
iriv  c  stincnt  advertising  section  of  THE  WoRLD'^  WORK  is  a  high- 
;;r  i(ic  market  place  for  high-grade  investors  and  a  cordial  invitation 
(s  cvtcntlcd  you  to  visit  it. 
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St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  System 

Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern  Railroad  Company 

Pint  Mortgage  Guurantaed  S%  Gold  Bond* 

Dated  July  i,  1910  Due  July  I,  1940 

Interest  pa\  able  January  I  and  July  I  in  New  York 
Authorized  )53 ,000,000  Outstanding  ^1,085,000 

In  coupon  lorm  ^1,000  eadi,  with  privilege  of  registradon  at  to  principal 

Registered  bonds  exchangcabk  for  coupon  bonds 
Subject  to  redemption  at  any  timo  it  tlu  nprion  of  the  cmupany  at  105  and  intereat 

Guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  endorsement  by  The  St.  LouU 

Southwestern  Railway  Company 


5/.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company^  Trustee 


These  bt^nds   i;  icd  by  a  first  niortcr.T  on  \  duable  mtleapc  extending  from  Stuttgari, 

Arkansas,  to  En;^land  on  i  he  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Line  to  Little  Rock,  forming  a  cut-off  •between 
the  latter  important  commercial  center  and  the  company's  mainline.  They  also  coyer  ^l^tional 
mileage  from  Rice  Junction  northward  to  Hazen,  Arkansas,  making  a  total  of  45  miles  on  which 
these  bondf  are  secured  by  an  absolute  first  mortgage. 

These  First  Mortgage  Guaranteed  5s  are  outstanding  at  the  rate  of  about  {(24,1 11  per  mile 
which  represents  only  the  actual  cost  of  constructkm  and  the  balance  of  these  bonds  can  be  issued 
only  for  actual  cash  expended  for  extensions  and  improvements  at  not  to  exceed  ^$25,000  per  mile. 

The  countr-  tlirouuh  which  this  road  operates  comprisinc  pood  rice,  lumber  and  COttOA 
territory,  is  rapiUl}.  iticreasinp  in  p<^pulation,  and  produces  heavy  local  freight. 

The  strength  «)f  the  puaraniec  is-  shown  by  the  earnings  of  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  Company,  v\hich  show  a  substantial  "factor  of  safety"  over  and  above  all  interest 

requirements  on  these  bonds. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  terms  of  the  new  issue  of  ;(ioo,ooo,ooo  "I-'irsi  Terminal  and  Unifying 

f;8**  of  The  St.  Louts  Southwestern  Railway,  wherein  provision  is  made  for  the  retirement  of  the 
ull  amount  of  the  above  outstanding  bonw>.  Subsequent  lionds  under  this  mortgage 
are  to  be  purchased  by  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  and  "First  Terminal  and  Unifying 
5s"  issued  therefor. 

It  is  our  ofHnion  that  a  bond  of  this  type  is  practically  certain  of  appreciation  over  a  period 
of  years  and  we  therefore  recommend  tills  issue  to  conservative  .  investors  desiring  aecttrity, 
income  auU  reasonable  assurance  of  growing  value. 

Price  97  H  and  accrued  interest,  paying  about  5.15% 

**rhe  Trend  of  Investment",  a  m  v  book  issued  by  us  and 
contninini'  iiitt'rosline  and  valuable  facts  on  the  iii\e?;Tment 
problem,  will  be  .sent  upon  request.  Our  May  lists  of 
municipal  ta.\-protected  and  corporation  bonds  paying  from 
4%  to  nearly  6%  are  now  ready.    May  we  send  to  you/ 

D.  ARTHUR  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
Tbinl  NiliMiia  Bulk  BuiUiiit  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Tlic  Readers'  Service  givej>  iaforoulion  about  lAVCitawau  ^  t 
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The  Strength  of 

PUBUC  UTILITY 
BONDS 

f  A  total  of 1550^200,000 in  paMie 
■tlllljr  accuilles  akMW«  ex- 
clusive of  railroad  bonds,  was  held 
by  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
on  June  7th,  test  year. 

f  Moreover,  the  holdings  of  the 
public  utility  type,  which  includes 
water  works,  traction,  hydro-ek-c- 
tric,  and  general  public  utility  secu- 
rities, are  increasing  mucn  more 
rapidlv  than  the  other  securities 
held  oy  the  banks,  the  increase 
from  1^09  to  June?,  1911, 
as  follows : 

PnbUe  Utillttcs,  17^ 

MmUelpiJs   •  •  .  !•.«% 


e  The  fact  lint  these  banks,  under  the 
strict  supenrisioa  of  sute  and  government 
t>ank  examiners,  have  placed  such  a  larce 
sum  in  public  utility  securities,  and  are  so 
rapidly  increasinir  their  boldno.  dcMMMW 
strates  the  attraclive  position  flf Ibto  type  d 
security  as  an  iovestmenL 

e  This  house  has  nuirkeled  man>  millions 
of  doflars  WOIth  of  public  utility  securities 
since  its  o«|Uixation.  Dunns  that  time 
thart  hat  n»vr  fr««n  a  day  a  d*lay  in 
the  payment  of  eilftar  princit>al  or  in- 
teraat  of  any  aacarity  it  haa  brought  oat. 
a  fact  which  forcefully  indicates  the  ability, 
foresight,  and  conservative  manasement  of 
this  bouse,  and  Uie  protection  it  aiiords 
Hsdinitf. 

e  We  arc  olli-rinK  at  this  time  bonds  of  a 
company  opcratint;  in  over  one  hundred 

Kosperous  municipalitirs  in  the  famous 
ttsbiirtth  district,  which  i'^  icrnwinir  faster 

than  any  ntlicr  soclion  ui  Pinnsyhani.i. 

4  The  compiny  is  one  of  ihe  Urieti,  most 
■ubsiantial  and  moatsuceestfiilotiiaUnd  is 
the  United  State*,  tts  beads  are  veil  sea- 
soned, tod  are  followed  by  Hsisd  dividend 
piyinc  stock,  which  ai  the  market  quoiaclon. 
hm  «  \«lur  of  more  thin  (wo  and  onc-hilf 
Iinici  the  ouInK nd i n c  honJcJ  inJr^lcJnC'■s. 
The  »urplu»  earning*  of  ihc  company  are 
beiwcen  four  and  five  times  Ibe  iMemi 
chargea  on  ita  oiiiatandlni  boede.  At  (be 
pries  offered  the  bonds  yield  about  S.IS  per 
eeat  eoflaslly.  They  have  our  recMBSseoda- 

lion  Si  ■  con-^cr  .  :itivc  investment. 

Sand  for  dracriptioa  ci>- 
catar  No  230,^  giving 
lha  dataila  of  thia  iaaua, 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN.  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savlnga  DIdg.    Pittsburgh.  Pa 
OHU^AOO    ririt  NktlonU  B&Dk  Btdf^ 
PHILADELPHIA    K-nl  r.«t»t»  Tnut 
KKW  YORK    ST  Wall  StrMt. 

AO*.,  las. 
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Bonds  of 

The  Middle  West 

C  Look  ahead  a  few  years. 
Think  of  the  vast  Mississippi 
Valley,  with  its  rich  acres  ttui 
its  splendid  cHies.  Think  of  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  of  what  this  mas/  mean  to 
this  Middle  Western  Country, 
and  the  Great  Southwest 

C  In  this  Instance,  we  can  forecast 
the  future  with  ▼irtnal  certainty. 
A  steadily  increasing  stream  of  com* 
merce  will  move  North  and  South 
along  the  Great  River,  and  this 
means  solid  growth  and  expansion. 

C  We  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Middle 
West  We  believe  it  offers  magnificent 
opportunities  to  the  conservative  inves- 
tor. Municipal,  Drainage,  School,  and 
County  Bonds,  all  paid  from  taxes,  and 
issued  by  commnnsties  in  this  territorf  , 
are  remarkable  for  safety  andsatisfactoiy 
yield.  The  cities  and  counties  issuing 
these  bonds  are  steadily  improving  and 
developing  in  population  and  wealth. 
This  growth  is  certain  to  continue:  aS 
certain  as  anything  human  can  be. 

C  We  isvetti|iite  theMbond^iMncsearefally  ia 
the  U^htof  ourexpericncc.  Then,  after  wc  have 
satisfied  OttncWes  of  their  stability,  we  buy 
them  outright 

C  Aak  «•  for  our  Ust  of  Bonds  of  the  Middle 
West,  ncttiiig  from  4J0«  to  S.7S«. 

"Facta  artd  Faetorx,"  our  "Maiaxine  of  loTeatmeRt 
Valiiee"i8iiii^t7|(ood  reading andUis/raefortheaaj^^ 
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INVESTMENTS 


STEAMSHIP  BONDS 

To  Net  596 

TIk  s.0  bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  one  of  rhr  l.Trvn-^t  strcl 
steamships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  arc  particularly  suitable  for  savings  or 
trust  funds  on  account  of  these  facts: 

FIRST:       The  steamer  represents  an  actual  cash  fawrtiant  of  twice  the 

bond  i^^iK". 

SECOND :    Its  construction  and  equipment  are  of  the  very  highest  t>'pc. 
THIRD:     {Substantial  serial  payments  provide  for  a  raind  increase  in  the 

mafKin  of  security. 

FOURTH:  rrulitabic  earnings  are  aasured  during  the  life  of  tbejic  bond^  by 
contracts  with  one  of  the  lafRest,  sttcnuful  manufacturers  of  p^ 

iron  in  this  country. 

FIFTH:       The  steamer  is  insured  against  cverj'  possible  loss  or  duntugc. 
SOCIH;      Hie  bonds  arc  issued  under  requirements  necessary  to  make 
them  a  legal  investment  for  Michigan  Savings  Banks. 

Aak  lor  Ctrcttter  788  L 

Peabodf^OongUelnig  &Co. 

<E«.i,iiik«i  IMS)  105  S.  La  Salle  Street.  Cliieata 

I  ^  I 

St.  Louis — 

As  a  Financial  Center 

There  is  every  reason  for  you  to  invest  your  money  in  St.  Louis  securities. 
It  is  the  recognized  financial  market  for  the  middle  section  of  the  country  in 
general  and  in  particular  for  the  great  and  growing  Southwest,  to  which  it  is 
the  natural  gateway.  Thirty  St.  Louis  banks  have  capital,  surplus  and  profits 
of  $84,049,826  and  deposits  of  $321,516,422.  (Feb.  20,  1912.)  St.  Louis  bank 
clea ninths  in  1911  were  $3,859,681,136.  The  business  of  St.  LouiS  doubles 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 

This  great  business  and  financial  center  has  an  investment  market  of  pecu- 
liar strength  and  attractiveness  to  indiv  idual  investors.  It  is  our  business 
to  know  \\  and  to  be  able  to  advise  investors  as  to  set.  urines  which  are  adapted 
to  their  own  requirements.  We  welcome  correspondence  with  individuals 
and  business  houses.  We  shaii  be  giad  to  send,  upon  request,  our  monthly 
bulletin  of  investment  offerings. 


FRANCIS,  BRO.  &  CO. 

D.  R.  Francis  (Established  IS77)  ^'  f  P""'^" 

T.  H.  Frsncis  .  .  C.  H.  Hiemenx 

J.  D.  P.  Frsncis  214  North  4th  Street  J.  s.  Smifn 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Tlic  Reidcf*'  Service  ki'-c*  mfori;4at.i.n  abou(  inw  .tn)' r.t» 
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INVESTMENTS 


A  Well  Secured  New  Goal  Bond 

We  offer  a  new  issue  of  Fiist  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  of  the 

Jamison  Coal  and  Coke  Company 

dated  April  1, 1912  and  due  May  1, 1831. 

Tlie  purpc^e  of  this  $5,000,000  issue  is  to  consolidate  the  funded  debt  of  the 
oompany^  covering  its  Greensburg  basin,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  profx'rty. 

These  lK>nds  are  secured  by  first  nn< >rf  tjjt  ge  on  pro |  rt  ^  worth  over  $8,000,000. 
Tll^  ari'  t  allHl)l('  at  105  and  interest  i>ii  any  iiiterosi  jk  [u)d. 

A  sinking  fund  of  not  less  than  $300,000  a  year  must  be  provided  beginning 
AprU  1, 1914. 

MmaMUtn  Of  to  btftmidin  ««r  SKOAL  CmCVLAIL  Atk  imit, 

ROBERT  D.  COARO,  Bond  Manager 
ERNEST  CRIST,  Asst.  BoHi  Manager 

Mellon  National  Bank 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
CAPITAL  $6,000,000  RESOURCES  $90,000,000 


^'Modern  Preferred  Stocks^^ 

We  have  f)r(  p  uftl  a  Ixxiklet  undci  the  above  title  containing  a  brief 
study  of  the  general  principles  u[)on  which  this  type  of  security  is 
basrd  \s'\\\\  suggestions  for  deterriuning  the  sountlness  and  desirability 
of  diiierent  issues,  which  we  will  mail  without  charge  upon  apfJication. 

We  deal  actively  in  tike  Eoltowing  issues  which  we  have  biouf^t  out: 

IitDr  prk«  Pretcat  Market  *     To  jitid 

Jdius  Kayser  &  Co.  7%  Cnmnlative  1st  pref.  stock  102     107>  l.-108»^  6.48% 

M.  Rumely  Co.  7%  Ctunuiative  preferred  stock  97  99i2-100k>  7.00% 
Salibci|crftSoBsCo.7%C«imaMivepKienredsli»ck  99i^  lOOH-101  0.95% 


WiUiam  Salomon  &  Co. 

New  Ywk  ChicBffo 
Salomon  &  Co.»  Lonaon 

•April  ia  1912 


la  writing  to  •dveititera  pirate  owatioo  Tks  Wouo's  Wona 
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INVESTMENTS 


The  Source  of  Wealth 

All  wealth,  we  arc  told,  comes  from  the  Sea,  the  Mines  and  the  Land,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
producer  of  wealth  is  Land. 

Land  is  perennial  in  its  protluction  of  wealth  —  other  sources  are  exhaustible.  Land  is  tangible, 
easily  located,  permanent  and  indestructible,  and  for  these  reasons  afTurds  the  greatest  security 
for  the  money  you  have  to  invest. 

The  products  of  the  farm  are  indispensable 
to  you  in  your  daily  wants  of  food  and  clothinR. 
At  iMf  u  ym  or  ywi  ckilJrca  live  you  will  be 
absululdy  de|)endent  ujjon  the  ]>roducts  of  the 
Farm. 

For  34  years  we  have  loane<l  money  to 
fanners  who  own  this  productive  land  and  who 
pledge  the  land  as  security  for  the  debt.  No 
security  in  the  world  is  siifer  and  the  means 
of  repayment  are  at  hand  and  assure<l  by  yearly 
FARM  BmLDIXGS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA  crops. 

Our  Booklet  D  outlines  our  experience  witfi  Farm  Mortgages  and  all  investors  should  read 
it.     It  will  be  sent  free  u|)on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

WELLS  &  DICKEY  COMPANY 

EatablUhad  1878 

CapiUl  and  Surplus  $7S0,000 
McKnight  Buildinf  MINNEAPOUS,  MINNESOTA 


A  First  Mortgage  Guaranteed  R.  R.  Bond 

to  Net  5.15% 

We  offer  at  a  price  to  net  about  5.15%  a  first  niort^jage 
gold  bond  of  the  Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern  Railroad  ('ompany, 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  St.  Ix)uis  South- 
western Railway  (.'ompany. 

The  strength  of  the  guaranty  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  current  earnings  of  the  guarantor  are  more  than  twice  all 
interest  charges. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  D  240 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus,  ....  $23,000,000 
DeposiU   1 78,000,000 


I'hc  Readcrt*  Scr\-ice  K>ves  informaiion  ab>>ui  invc»iii>cnts  ^ 
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1 N VESTMENTS 


BANK€RS  TRUST  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


DIRECTORS 

JAMES  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Pmkdeot  Ntiloail  Bank  ol  Commerce,  New Yort 

STEPHEN  BAKER, 

ItcildrDi  lUnk  ol  The  Maalunan  Co.,  New  York 

SAMUEL  G.  BAYNE. 

I'midcnt  SeaUtatd  NatioiuJ  lUnk.  New  York 

EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY. 

SpeiKcr  Truk  Si  Co.,  Baakrn,  New  York 

JAMES  G.  CANNON. 

rrnUirot  I  t>unh  Niiioiul  Baok,  New  York 

EDMUND  C.  CONVERSE. 

Pmklent,  New  York 

T,  DeWTTT  CUYLER. 

l*n»iJent  ComiucTcUl  Truit  Co..  PlilLwIrlphU 

HENRY  P.  DAVISON. 

J.  r.  Morgan  Ac  Co.,  tUokm,  New  Yark 

RUDULPH  ELUS. 

PrcaiJenl  FlJelity  Tnul  Ci>..  PhlUdelphU 

E  HAYWARD  FERRY. 

Vke-Prnliient  lUDovrr  Natioaal  Buk.  New  York 

"WALTER  E.  FREW. 

PnuJcot  Cora  UicluaKe  B^nk.  New  Yiifk 

FRED  K  T.  HASKELL. 

V'Pra't  UUaoU  Tnut  Sc  S*vln^  tUnk,  Chica(o 

A.  BARTON  HEPBURN. 

Ch.ilrnun  olthc  IkMnl.  Cluw  \4t)onjI  tUnk.  N.  Y 

FRANCIS  L.  HINE. 

rteiUcat  Flnt  Nuiocul  atak.  New  York 


DI RECTORS 

THOMAS  W.  LflJWONT. 

J.  r.  Moncau  &  Co..  Uiokcn,  New  Yocfe 

EDGAR  L  MARSTON. 

UUlT  &  Co.,  II,u>kFr>.  New  York 

JOSEPH  B.  MARTINDALE. 

I'miilent  Chrinical  NaiioBAl  Huk,  New  Verti 

GATES  W.  McGARRAH. 

I'les't  Mrcluutics'  *ad  MruU  Nkt'l  Buk.  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  D.  NORTON." 

Vice-Heildenl  Flnt  Nalional  B«nk.  Nr*  York 
WILLIAM  C.  POILLON.  Vlce-P»«  «.  Ne«  York 
DANIEL  E.  POMEROY.  vice  rre«  t.  New  York 

WILUAM  H.  PORTER. 

J.  p.  M  or  (fin  &  Co.,  lUnkm.  New  Yorit 

SEWARD  PROSSER. 

J'rrMrlent  I.(l«-nv  Nitloul  fUak.  New  York 

DANIEL  G.  REID. 

V  ice-Pmiiknt  Lil<nir  NalloniU  Buk.  Nrw  York 
BEINJ.  STRONG.  Jr.,  \  ice.Prnideqt.  New  Yoek 

EDWARD  F,  SWINNEY. 

PrrsidrDt  Finx  NmIod^I  Bank.  Kuiu  Cttr 

QLBERT  G.  THORNE. 

VIct-rmiitrDl  Natioiul  Puk  Bonk.  New  York 

FJDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

l-irsMlcnt  Imporlcn'  &  Traders'  Nat'l  Bank,  N.Y. 

ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN. 

rrT>iitcnl  Ch«»<  Natiunil  lUnk,  New  York 

SAMUEL  WOOLVERTON. 

I'toident  GalUUn  NaUonal  Buk,  New  York 


Condensed  Statement  of  Condition  on  April  2nd,  1912 


RKSOURCES 
Bondi  ■nd  Morttatfca 
Bood*  and  Slock* 
Time  Loan*  aad  Bill*  Purohaicd 
Demaad  Loan* 
Ca*h  on  Haad  and  in  Bank* 
Ksobantfe*  for  Claarini  Hous« 
Roal  E*:ate 

Aooruad  latere*!  RccciTabIc 


B.  STRONG.  Jr.,  Vice  President 
F.  I.  KENT,  Vice  Prr*ident 
"W.  N,  DUANE.  Vice  PreMdent 


2.ftSO.OOO.0O 
4^.91 1..)16.60 
66.87.1,556.40 
34.13.?. 929.04 
35.063.899.47 
4.187.729.5« 
3.438.103.56 
625.702.91 

$191,084,237.56 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  S  10.000.000.00 

Surplu*  10.000.000.00 

irndividcd  Profit*  4.765.867.00 

Unpaid  DiTidead  23.280.60 

Depo*it*  162.300.533.74 
Certified  aad  Other 

Outaianding  Cheek*  3.416.0S0.12 

Aeertied  Interest  Payable  358.6.50.31 

Re*erTcd  for  Tazca  219.855.79 


$191,084,237.56 


OFFICERS 
E.  C.  CONVERSE,  Preaident 
W.  C.  POILLON.  Vice  Pre.ident 
H.  B.  THORNE.  Vice  Pre.ident 
G.  G.  THOMSON.  Secretly 

Interest  Paid  on  De|>08its 


D.  E.  POMEROY,  Vice  President 

F.  N.  B.  CLOSE.  Vice  President 

G.  W.  BENTON.  Treuurer 


Capital,  $10,000,000   Surplus,  $10,000,000 


Tlie  Readers'  Scmcc  giYCi  information  about  investment* 
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INVESTMENTS 


BERTRON,  GRISCOM  &  JENKS 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


PARIS 


EXAMINING  PURCHASING  OPERATING  SELLING 

Urn  proptrtk*  o/  fiablk  mekt  ptMU  w  vfcc  paktit  trvku  poiAc  mtvkt  cvrporoflon 


AS  such  companies  .!(  >  i  m   .ted  or  financed  under  our  direct  suptrvision,  we  are  thor- 
oughly  familiar  with  their  properties  and  business,  and  wc  can  there  lore  confidently 
recommead  their  securities  to  our  customers.   We  call  attention  to  the  following 

TWENTY  PROSPEROUS  COMPAfOES 

furnishing  gas,  electric  rail^y  or  electric  Ught  and  power  service,  cither  controlled  by 
us  or  in  which  we  are  largely  interested. 

AMERICAN  CITIES  COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY  PROPERTIES: 

New  Orleans  Rallwaj  &  Li^rbt  Co. 
BlrmltlHW  RallwaT,  Li^ht  k  Power  On. 
Ike  ■oDphlt  Street  RaUwij  Co. 


Uttte  Rock  RaUwaj  k  Electric  Co. 
KnonfUe  iudlwi7  ft  Urht  Go. 
Hoisloa  Ugktliir  lb  Power  Co.,  1905 


iMa  of 


EARNINGS: 

Th»  Iar«e  MiniBgs  and  trnglMy  mefmautm 

F«r  tk«  fwn  mAmI  D««Mhw  Slit  1011 

(•a  ■><>««}   f is.aosjws 

  7.974300 


1010 
•1«.043JM0 

7.821,117 


OOOt^lS 

383.091 


Pot  Cm! 

4.7rc 


H«t  Mraims   OS,SSa,074      0S^21.I«S        •007,732  0.1% 

SUSQUEHANNA  RAILWAY,  UGHT  A  POWER  COMPANY 

Controls,  by  stock  ownership  through  the  United  ds  &  Electric  Company  of  Xew  Jersey 

and  the  Lanc.i-tcr  Covmty  Railway  &  tight  Company,  the  foIluwinL'  S>!>>vi.|i trv  ProiH-rtirs: 


Altoono  Gas  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
atbensGas  ft  Fuel  Co.  of  Terre  Haute.  iDd. 

Colorado  Sprinsrs  Llg-ht,  Heat  &  Power  fo 
Elmlra  Water,  Ligfht  t  Railroad  Co.,  Eimira,  ».y. 
Hartford  Uty  Gas  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
LeaTcnwortb  Llrht,  Heat  and  Power  Co. 
LoCkport Llght»Hdit&  Power  Co.,  tMikftrt, i.t. 

EARNINGS: 
Th* 


RlcbmoiadLi«:m,Heat  &  P.  Co.,  Riclunond.  Ind. 
union  Cas  ft  Eleeiric  Co.,  Bloonilnrton,  HI. 

The  Wilkes  Barre  Co.,  Pa. 
Conestofa  Traction  Co.,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
The  Edison  Electric  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lancaster  tias.  Ueht  ft  Fuel  Co.*  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Gooesloga  Iteoliy  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


P«r  tha  yeara  cn<»J 


OM 


1911 
$5,210,570 
2,985,876 


ISIO 
S4 ,814,920 
2.744,414 


Inri-o*f,.-      P«r  Cant 

$.HH5,f;FXI 


0104.100 


We  shall  be.|^ad  to  oonespond  with  investors  and  to  submit  for  their  consideration 
ft  carefully  selected  list  of  securities  issued  by  omipanies  in  which  we  are  interested. 

Bonds  yielding  an  incomo  of  5  to  5^% 
Prwfmd  stock       "  5)^  to  69^% 

A  Comprehemt»e  Book  containing  a  full  description  and  mbudt  JeiaiU  o/  the  abooe  named 

companks  toitt  be  mailed  upon  fw^ett 


The  Readers'  Service  give*  information  about  invcitracnu  r "^^L T„ 
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DOWNTOWN  CHICAGO 

First  Mortgage  6%  Bonds 

\X/'E  own  and  offer  for  sale  First  Mortgage  Bonds  in  denomina- 

tiona  of  $500  and  $1,000,  secured  by  tlie  highest  class  of  newly-improved,  income- 
producing,  centrally-located  business  property  in  tlic  downtown  loop  district  of  Chicago. 

Real  Estate  in  Chicaeo,  the  ^rcat  central  market  of  the  United  States,  is  constantly 
increasing  in  value,  thus  K)rming  an  exceptionally  attractive  security  for  investments. 

For  thirty  years  we  have  been  selling  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Securities,  and  dur- 

lag  this  time  DocUent  has  ever  lost  aeingle  doUur  of  interest  or  piincipalonany  investment  purchased  of  usk. 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  our  custom  to  repurchase,  when  requested,  securities 

from  client*,  at  par  and  accrued  Interest.  Icssfthandlinffcharireof  1  per  cent.  If  youaroKcnuinely  interested 
in  ine  type  of  security  which  ha-SRtcKKl  the  test  of  thirty  year*"  exacting  investing  exr>erience,  write  for  a 
copy  of  TUB  INVESTORS  MAUAZLNS.  wbicb  W«  publish  twic«  monthly  in  the 
Interest  of  conservative  investors. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  a  list  of  these  Bonds,  which  we  recommend 
■s  investments  of  exceplinnal  merit  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  most  con- 
servative investor.   Write  for  CircuUr  No.  137S.  OS 


S.W.  Straus  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

MORTGAGE     BOND  BAN  KERS 

ESTABLisHCO  loaa 

STRAU3  BUILDING.  CHICAGO- 


m 


Investments 

THAT  ARE 

Safe  and  Sure 

Are  the  only  kind  wc  offer.  We  sell  no  specu- 
lative securities  of  any  kind,  but  confine  our 
activities  to  dealing  in  only  the  hi^rhcsi  pradc 

Municipal  Bonds 

Payable  from  taxes,  secured  by  the 
entire  wealth  of  rich  cities,  counties  and 
schcKjl  districts,  they  are  all  that  can 
be  desired  of  an  investment.  Many 
issues  arc  Tax-Free. 
They  arc  the  same  kind  which  the 
U.  S.  Government  accepts  as  security  for 

Postal  Bank  Deposits 

But  insteaii  of  the  2%    jt  Qf    ,        ^  Qf 
the  Postal  Hanks  pay,  \Q   O  A? 

these  Bonds  yield  from 

IVriie  for  free  Cinu/dr 

The  New  First  National  Bank 

Dept.  1  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Of  vital  importance  to  those  interested  in  the 
commercial  and  financial  situation,  are  often  with- 
held from  the  general  public  for  several  months. 

We  are  retained  by  our  clients — merckatUs,  bankers  and 

investors — to  furnish  them  with  information  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  puhlir  a«  is  ])os>;ible.  Write  for  a  descriptive 
booklet  of  "Babson  s  Keporls.  '  Important:  State  whether 
interested  as  a  merchant,  banker  or  investor. 

Addrmn:  D*pt.  W-S  of  th» 

BalMon  Statistical  Organization 
Largest  Organizaikm  of  its  Class  in  Ae  U.&A* 


Invest  your  interest  in  a  dividend  paying  stock 

Wc  owa  mnd  offer  subject  to  prior  sale  a  limited  amouat  of 
Preferred  St  Cooitooo  Stock 

of  the 

E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Weil-Known  Manufacturers 
of  Rustless  Wire  Screens 

COMMON  STOCK  DIVIDEND  RECORD 
1894  and  189S  R%  Cash  Dividends        1905  Cash  Dividends 

1H9(,  lo  18W  10%    *'  anil  I'Nt?  l.V  ;  " 

VKH)  Hi"  ,    "  VMVi  isf^^  Cash  and  lixtra 

T'oi  and  1902  w/;    "  l'***''  l<>'r.    "  " 

Vm  N%  Cash  an<l  KxCra         I'M*)  Uf  'o    "  *' 

19W  8%    "     Divi.Ieixls         I'Ml  "  &  40  Bxtnt 

January  to  A 1'-'   V'l:  Rate  ol  li^Vi 

The  Preferred  Pays  6% 

Pull  informalion  comrminf  Ikis  aftt  on  rntutM.   Sfmtl  for  dtcular  S'«.  SA 
11>  rr.  -^mmfnd  thii  stock  A}  an  rx<-< ft>0H>iily  (tU'tHlin  :>;•  irr'n: 

BAYNE,  RING  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 

NcwVdrfc  Natlanal  City  Bank  Buildinf  pfiii«d«ipMa 

CMMfO  W  Wall  StreH.  New  York  CHy  Boston 
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Can  You  Use  $1000 
10  Years  from  Today? 

T^HE  question  supplies  its  own 
answer,  yet  surprisinjily  few  per- 
sons accumulate  that  much  money  in 
a  lifetime.  Statistics  show  that  only 
one  man  in  I  en  does  save  $1000. 

Just  stop  and  think  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten.  men  you  meet  in  this, 
the  richest  nation  on  the  globe,  will 
die  without  having  as  much  as  $1000. 
It  means  hardship,  privation,  humilia- 
tion for  many  thousands  of  depend- 
ent survivors. 

The  best  way  to  provide  for  the 
future  is  to  begin  with  the  present. 
The  6%  compound  interest,  Accu- 
mulative Bonds  and  low  denomination 
Coupe. I  Bonds  of  this  Company  en- 
able anyone  with  even  a  small  amount 
of  funds  in  hand,  or  who  can  save  a 
portion  of  current  income,  to  provide 
an  independent  future. 

These  Bonds,  based  on  the  owner- 
ship of  select  New  York  real  estate, 
have  paid  6^  interest  and  matured 
principal  at  par  for  nearly  25  years, 
returning  to  investors  more  than 
$8,000,000.     Issued  in  these  forms : 

6%  Coupon  Bonds 

For  those  who  wish  to  invest  $100, 
$500,  $1000,  etc.  Interest  begins  from 
date  of  payment  and  is  payable  there- 
after, each  six  months,  until  maturity. 

6%  Accumulative  Bonds 

For  those  who  wish  to  invest  $25  or 
more  a  year,  to  accumulate  $1000  in 
10,  15  or  20  years.  These  annual 
instalments  earn  6'/,  compounded 
annually,  and  are  returned  at  maturity 
with  accrued  interest.  Through  the 
medium  of  these  Bonds  many  thou- 
sands of  investors  have  secured  their 
first  capital  and  have  been  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  other  investment 
openings. 

CompUtf  lUuTtpiitf  matirr,  induding  "An  tncU- 
P<»Jfnl Fulurf," ami mafiof  .\'r:v  Vork  Cily.shifu  ing 
ligation  u(  A'K-E  Ci>.  pn'P<rtif\.ifHt  freeun  rrqutit. 
H'tttf  litiity. 

J^mrriran      (f  sfatr  (fompanp 

Founded  IHS8 
Aitmla    .  f 24.134.240.39 

Capital  and SarpluB,  2.076.587.35 

527  Fifth  Ave.     Room  S13    New  York 


"WHAT  SHOULD  I  BUY?" 
"WHAT  SHOULD  I  NOT  BUY?" 
"WHEN  SHOULD  I  BUY?" 

Are  questions  in  the  mind  of  every  Investor. 

L*t  Um  Help  You  Decide  or  Diecrtminate 

We  ofTLT  the  public  the  services  of  our  FINAN- 
CIAL RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT,  of  its 
statistical  library  and  files,  and  of  expert  security 
analysts,  whose  opinions  we  GUARANTEE  are 
UNBIASED.  NO  attempt  will  be  made  to  sell 
the  caller  securities,  nor  sugRcstions  to  use  us  as 
bankers  or  brokers.  .Should  our  ofiicc  be  incon- 
venient to  reach,  letters  will  receive  immediate 
and  full  attention,  and  should  a  perstmal  inter- 
view be  desired  a  representative  from  this  de- 
partment will  call  at  once  upon  request.  This 
department  is  able  to  supply  valuable  literature 
regarding  securities,  free  of  charge,  and  it  keeps 
in  close  touch  with  all  financial,  mercantile  and 
political  conditions.  It  has  become  a  NECES- 
SITY to  us.  We  trust  it  will  be  of  HELP  to 
the  investing  public. 

BOYER,  GRISWOLD  &  COMPANY 

Bankers 

Memben  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
42  Broadway 
Boston  New  York  Baltimore 


TTu  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Com- 
pany  hoi  been  in  biuincis  seventeen  yean 

It  acrrpts  i|cpn>i(t%  of  money  in  amounts  from  tiS  to 
>$.ooo— P.iy»  inlrrr^t  at  Ihc  rate  ol  5  per  cent  pet  year 
for  evcr>-  ilay  the  money  is  in  its  care  and  allows  with- 
drawaU  at  any  time  without  notice — 

It  is  a  ■litrniricint  fact  that  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
com(>any,lhrrr  never  ha>  liern  a  Kindle  day's  delay  in  the 
(Niymrnt  nf  interest  or  the  rcp.iyment  of  principal  when 
demanded — 

Money  entrusted  tt>  this  company  i&  invented  only  in  high 
Kfade  mortcaKes  or  imprnvcd  real  otale — These  murtKuKct 
arc  de|M>site(l  in  trust  willi  one  ol  tlu*  '.lri>nKe»l  trust  com* 
panics  in  Baltimore  for  the  protection  of  investors — 

This  (tives  to  investors  as  nearly  alwolutc  security  as  it 

ii  p05>il>K-  for  human  intrtrrity  to  devise  — 

Assets  $1,207,000 

Let  us  send  vou  the  new  5  per  cent  Book— tellinx  to 
detail  alxiut  this  most  conservative  and  profitable  form 
of  inve>tmcnt — 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 
1068  Calvert  BIdg.     Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  BANK  INVESTED 

$50,000.00 

m  one  5%  M.  C  Tnal  Certificate  one 
day  last  month.    Our  interest  check  oo 
that  for  6  months  was  over  $1,200. 
On  the  same  <lay  we  received  several 
$100  fldenf 


5% 


M.C  TRUST 
CERTinCATES 

appeal  as  well  to  the  powerful  bank  as  to 
the  man  ol  moderate  iiiettM  for  die<e 

* 

reasons: 

1    Safety  of  Principal 

2.   Convenience  In  Maturitlea  (80  days 

to  1  year) 
a.  Vjb  Interest  Paid  In  Advance 
Oor  CcftificalM  ate  imcd  at  pw  wi  auMM  at 

par  ut  vour  rij-tic^n. 

Write  tor  oar  deacrlptlve  booklet  and  for  our 
IIUI*  monthly  mutguXn^  "Worklna  DoUm" 
devoted  to  InvwtnWBt  mattera.  fk>th  are  tree. 
Write  at  ooce  liecauae  tlte  laaae  la  limited. 


To  Yielii  abMt  5.10%  We  OHer  Yoa 

A  First  Mortgage 

Guaranteed 

Railroad  5%  Gold  Bond 

The  railroad  guaranteeing  these  bonds,  and  of 
which  the  prapetty  induded  under  this  mortgage 
(orms  part  of  its  system  of  over  1  700  nulcii  it 
eaintna  over  twice  Us  bxed  charges. 

Undei  the  terms  ci  a  new  unifying  mortgage 
these  bonds  will  be  a  closed  underijins  first 
mortgage  limited  to  $25,000  per  mile. 

The  ouleage  covered  by  these  bonds  serves  a 
iesoorceftti  and  rafwlly  growing  sectioa  clothe 
United  States,  capable  of  oonlinueddevelopaie&t 
and  increasing  traffic. 

Send  for  Descriptive  CirciUar  No.  32 

Rhaades  &  Company 

Member*  New  York  Stodi  EBchaage 

45WaUSL     Bankers  New  Yoik 


Hundred  Dollar 


Bonds 


ADVANTAGES— 

1.  A  man  with  $100  now  has  the 

^opportunity  to  make  a  conserva- 
tive investment  and  REJSELL  it 
at  any  time. 

2.  SAFETY  and  STABILITY  arc 
essential  to  every  investor,  large 
or  small.  Banks,  Trust  ajid 
Insurance  Companies  own  Bonds 
such  at  we  oner.  They,  surely, 
•le  Very  catttoin. 

3.  Anv  Bank  is  winbg  to  LOAN  oo 
such  Bonds  as  these. 

4.  interest  accrues  on  a  Bond  daily. 
If  you  withdraw  vour  monejr  from 
a  savings  Bank  befoie  the  end  of 
the  quarter  or  half  year*  you 
lose  ali  your  interest. 

5.  The  man  with  $100  is  aDowed 
to  profit  by  the  many  years  of 

experience  in  which  the  finan- 
ciers have  determined  that  the 
income  recpived  from  Sate  Bonds 
shall  be  {lom  4  to  6^. 

€u  You  may  receive  the  HUNDRED 
DOLLAR  BOND  vou  select  at 
your  own  Bank  and  pay  for  it 
there.  If  for  any  reason  you 
are  acUi^ed  against  the  purchase 
of  this  Bond,  send  it  back  to  us. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  "W-d"  it  telk  aB 
■bout  HUNDRED  DOLLAR  BONDS. 

Beyer  Sl  Company 

"The  Hundred  Dollar  BonJ  Heme" 
52  WUUam  Street .  New  York 
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Securities 
That  Safely 
Yield  More  — 


This  is  the  demand  now,  among  in- 
vestors in  high  class  securities. 

The  investor  is  entitled  to  a  higher 
yield  for  his  money.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  where  to  get  it. 

F"or  years.  Municipal,  Corporation 
and  Real  Kstatc  mortgage  bonds  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been 
bearing  4}  2  to  7%. 

Nowhere  else  is  such  a  combination  of 
both  security  and  good  yield  found 
as  in  this  section  of  the  countr>'. 

Our  booklet  "Twcnty-ihree  ycart  without  a 
Korcclo«urc"  and  lid  of  late»t  offcrinRs  will 
be  >eni  on  request.    A»k  for  Circular  B  3. 


4acob  Ft  Hill 
r.  K.  m-Hi'vii 


J.  K.  PaTMCK.  mom. 


Jnnw  T>AVi 
V.  U.  *liu.a 


Davis  S  Struye  Bond  Go. 

Seattle 


COMFORT  TO  YOUR  MIND  AND 
AN  ADDITION  TO  YOUR  INCOME 
DivcTJify  your  bvertmmt*.  Nowhere  in  the 
U.  S.  cut  higher  rairt  of  inlrreft  be  (pcured  wah 
a  grraler  degree  oi  Miety  than  in  California. 

"Syndicate  Sixes'* 

I6(h  year  oi  iuuance — Protected  by  the  total 
ai»ptj  of  the  corporation  —  Ovrr  3,000  citrnit  in 
Cahfomia — Rrfrtencei  any  bank  in  Cahfornia. 

Now  ti  the  lime  to  get  into  touch  with  thia 
great  procperoui  Wettem  country. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR 
free  portfolio  of  viewi  of  the  Real  Eilate 
back  of  ".Syndicate  Sixe*"  and  booklet 
enuiled  "6'     in  the  Vl'e*l." 

THE  REALTY  SYNDICATE 

ASM  I  I  K     7  WFNfY    Mil  I  ION     Im>I  1  \K5» 

ratiJ    I  p    (  «t'if4l  Stir;>lu«    l>«rr    I  i«hl  Millioa 

1224  BROADWAY.  Oakland. C«liforiti* 


/orLar^e  and  Small  Investors 


Yielding 

5%  to  S'A%  Net 


Vou  dniihtl«»si  know  that  Real  E>tate  Flr^t  Mortffag^^ 
niit-raiik  all  other  iiivestiiieiita  in  solid  stHrurity  and  safe 
iiK  unw  eaininK't- 

liivettort  of  moderate  nvean^  are  a(>t  to  think  thev  ar^ 
Kirred  from  thev  a>lv.-int:M;«*<(  by  lack  of  ranital.  the 
trouble  of  >elcctins;  and  attendin|{  to  the  detaiU  u(  Muh 
ail  iiivt'stmcnt. 

The  New  Vork  Mortgage  Company  has  solved  the 
prubieiii  lor  you  by  i>suiii)( 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  TRUST  BONDS 

wiircd  by  Fir^t  Miirti;a;;es  on  Nrw  York  and  Suburban 
UimI  Kstate.  deiMi-ited  with  the  Windsor  Trust  Company 
tor  the  further  protei  tion  of  bondholders. 

Issued  in  amounts  of  lltHMiii  and  multiples  therwif. 
I'avnienw  of  Ho.n*  and  upwards  will  he  rec  eived  by  the 
riinip.inv  at  any  time  to  suit  convenience  of  investors. 
Interest  begins  at  once  and  payable  semi-annually. 

Under  Supenrition  of  New  York  Banking  Dept. 

Frer  booklet  with  full  pAMlcuUn  on  requpsl.  One  of  oar  lev 
eral  iil»n»  nuv  tw  rxartly  wlijt  ynu  are  lookmK  for.  Addrcu 

^EWYORK>fORTGAGE  fo. 

I>«'|«U  F.  1475  Kron<lway.  New  York  City 


Investment  Advice 

The  Investment  Department  of 
Moody's  Magazine,  the  International 
Investor's  Monthly,  is  always  ready 
to  give  a  prompt  opinion  by  mail  on 
any  investment  in  which  subscribers 
may  be  interested.  To  introduce 
this  service  to  you  we  will  answer 
one  quc^lion  on  any  investment 

FREE 

and  send  you  also  without  charge 
a  copy  of  the  magazine  containing 
Martin  W.  Swift's  "Analysis  of  Cop- 
|K'r  Stocks." 

MOODVS  MAGAZINE 

Se  Liberty  Street.      NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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Short  Term 
Investments 


■re  equally  desirable  for  b«Dka  Md  in. 
dividual  inveMon. 

Among  die  short  term  tssaes  that 
we  <nm  ve  ptfticalerly  reoommend 
tbe 

6%  Gold  Notes 

of  a  large  corporation  vitb  «  success. 

ful  record  since  1834.  As  security 
for  this  issue  of  $2,500,000  there  are 
assets  of  $7,473,4  14  and  annual  net 
pfofits  of  $820»103. 

These  coupon  notes  are  due  Aug. 
lei  Ult,  en4  yield  9%, 

920 


George  H,  Burr  &  Co. 


39  Wall  StTMt 
NewYMk 


Rookery  Bldg. 


ScLo«iU 


AT 


6% 


Georgia  Farm  Loans 
are  Good  Investments 

These  I.onus  ,irc  ill  secured  by  high  class 
improved  farms  iu  the  state  which  now  ranks 
foiirtli  in  the  total  value  of  her  products.  In 
each  Cnise  the  security  is  wortli  from  two  to 
four  times  tlie  value  of  the  loan. 

W'e  offer  a  choice  and  specially  selected 
list  of  these  loons  and  feel  that  they  should 
appeal  to  all  conservative  investors  who  de> 
sire  the  lar^^est  actual  tetum  consbtent  with 

absolute  safety. 

We  relieve  you  of  all  details  in  the  matter 
of  taxes,  coUectionsand  insurance  and  would 
be  pleased  to  have  yon  ask  for  our  Booklet 
showing  our  record  in  the  buaincsa. 

THE  SOUTHERN  MORTGAGE  GO. 

Atlanta*  Georgia 


Public  Service  Bonds 

are  fractional  parts  of  a  mortgage 

on  the  properties  of  gas,  water, 
electric  railway,  light  or  power  com- 
panies. They  are  therefore  direct 
obligations  on  tangible  assets. 

In  the  quality  of  their  security 
Ihey  resemble  conservative  real 
estate  mortgages. 

But  they  have  features  which 
make  them  even  more  desirable  as 
investments. 

In  our  leaflet,  "Real  Estate  Mort- 
gages vs.  Bonds,"  the  relative  merits 
of  these  two  securities  are  discussed. 

Ask  us  to  send  it  to  you  wUh 
our  Corporation  Circular  W-J 

pW'WaoiKS  &  CO. 

115  Broadway,  NewYetk 

Augusta  Phnadelphia  Boston 

Maioe  Penna.  70  State  St. 


What  is  back  of  a  Sound 
Bond  tbat  makes  it  Sound? 

An  engraved  certificate  and  a  corporate  seal 

do  not  make  a  bond  secure.  /t<at  Va!ue 
depends  on  something  back  of  the  seal— 
back  of  the  bond. 

The  average  investor  has  not  the  time,  the 
experience  or  the  facilities  properly  to 
appraise  the  eacwity  of  e  bond. 

We,  on  the  other  h;ind,  have  the  time  and 
the  experience  and  hive  built  up  a  highly 
specialized  organization  of  trained  men 
with  great  funds  of  information  at  their 
command.  We  minutely,  almost  micro- 
scopically, investigate  tbe  muoicipaliiies, 
railroads  and  pnblic  service  companies  that 
propose  to  i>Mie  bonds  ai:;ainst  thtir  i  redit 
and  their  property.  If  these  tx)nds  with- 
stand every  test,  we  bay  tbem  outfight 

If  V'U  are  Inokinj;  for  a  safe  invest- 
ment, wnie  for  rnt  ular  No  547 


E.  H.  ROLLINS  SONS 
Investment  t><)nds 

FoandeJ  Im76 
New  York        Cklcago  peav« 
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FIRST  MORTGAGE 
RAILROAD  BOND 

To  Yield  6% 

One  of  the  most  attractive 
investment  propositions 
ever  offered  to  the  public 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage 
on  entire  property,  includ- 
ing deep  water  terminals 
on  the  best  harbor  of  the 
Gulf,  the  nearest  port  to 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Road  traverses  thiclcly  pop- 
ulated section.  Diversified 
traffic  includes  Lumber, 
Cotton,  Naval  Stores,  Coal 
and  Iron.  With  connec- 
tions, the  road  forms  the 
shortest  route  to  Chicago 
and  the  Middle  West. 

Full  partlculan  upon 
nqutit. 

Megargel  &  Co. 

Banker* 

N.w  York,  AIb«ny 
35  Pine  Street  First  National  Bank  Bids. 


1898-1912 


JohnMuir&(b, 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

We  execute  orders  for  any 
number  of  shares  of  stock,  thus 
permitting  the  man  who  usually 
buys  100  share  lots  to  diversify 
his  investments  and  to  average 
his  costs. 

Send  for  Circular  C  ~  "  ODD  LOTS" 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
71    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK 


$14,000,000 

represents  the  amount  we  have  placed, 
in  30  years,  in 

Pensacola 

First  Mortgages 

Every  loan  we  inake  is  upon  improved  city 
r«*al  estate  in  Pensacola,  Florida,  Is  care- 
fully and  conservatively  selected  and 
furnishes  the  best  of  securitv. 


7% 


is  the  regular  net  yearly  interest  paid  by 
these  securities  and  it  is  paid  quarterly. 
Write  to<Jay  for  complete  information, 
list  ami  illustrated  booklet  describing 
PeiLsacola. 

THE  FISHER  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Department  M  Pensacola.  Fla. 


Our  lift  i)f  Jiatiwticd  invi  stors  incluil«'s  nearly  every 
-state.  Ninety  per  i-vnt  of  them  wend  their  funds  to 
us  for  rt'invfstiiieiit. 

Atkfor  Rooklrt  A  on  Seaillr  InWttmcnU 
JOSEPH  E.  THOMAS  ft  CO..  lac.      \91  Cherry  Si..  Seiifle.  W^h. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 


_    k  "How  to  UbUin  ■  Patent"  ;ind 
•  What  to  Invent"  icni  tree.    Stud  rourh 
f ich  for  Irce  tejHjrt  is  to  pauntability.  Patent! 
ivfttised  for  salr  *t  i  nr  ex)>en»e  in  Minufaciurcrt' 
journals.    Patent  Obtained  or  Fee  Ketumed 
«tt,a«o  ItfferrJ  fur  Ortala  InTratiaaa 

CHANDLEB  *  CHANDLBB,  Patent  Atty't. 

Kslabltjlied  16  V'tars 
HUB  F.  strfrl.  Waahlnrton.  II.  C. 


LOAN  YOUR  MONEY  IN  OKLAHOMA 
AND  RECEIVE  7%. 

Here  in  thit  trowine  statr  viluiiiont  irr  increatinc  year  br  rrar 
and  »et  onir  11.000.000  ol  Ibr  45.fXXl,000  »cie§  ot  land  are  under 
culiiralion.  We  can  invcfl  lum*  ran(in(  from  SJOO.OO  up.  Tbit 
money  will  net  you  7%. 

We  ihall  he  clad  w  ti»f  you  lull  Iniorraation  about  Oklahona  aa4 
rea*on>  why  you  should  buy  Oklahumi  roortenej. 

NOON  AN  LOAN  AND  REALTY  COMPANY 
236  Lee  Buildins  Oklahoma  City.  OkU. 

First  Mortgages  on  Oregon 

•Bd  WaahlBKtOB  Faraia  at  not  over  one  third  their 
oiiprai.-.«»il  \  .i,iittiion.  to  m  t  tb«  InvciitorGto  7%.  Writ*  (or  liat. 

JDcbercaux  iHortgaae  Co.  'K,2sri!'«;.««^" 


TTic  Reader*'  Service  give*  infornation  about  invcstmenu 


Google 


INVESTMENTS 


■Seattle  5%  to  7%> 


1\e  Scandinavian  Amcneui  Battle 

in  Seattle  has  the  largest  savings 
deposits  in  the  Northwest.  It  in- 
vito  Savings    Dcpositi      \ -v  in.nl, 

upon  which  it  pay*  4Vo  interest, 
compounded  aenu-annoalty. 

Bank  loans  money  on  improved 
Seattle  Real  Estate,  and  alwaya  haa 

^ood  6  1-2%  Mid  7%^  Fint  Mort. 
^.■^g''t  from  wluch  Aeinvntor  may 

choci'ifr  .it  par  and  accrued  interest. 
Coupon  ioim :  inlereat  half-yearly. 

Sent  if  dented  to  your  home 
bank  with  draft  for  collection. 

No  inconvenienc:e  —  the  bank 
rec rives  and  forwards  the  interest 
an'rl    pnncqMl    M    d«W  WiAvot 

charge, 

IVriU  for  list  and  pariladan  —  also 
Iht  and  fikeet  i(f 
S— tUa  Improvement  Bonds 
Bearing  5%  and  6%. 


Scandinavian  American  Bank 

Reiources  $10,000,000 

SEATTLE  U.S.  A. 


6!1I 


INCOME  COM- 
BINED WITH 
SECURITY 


First  Mortgages 

On  High  Grade  Farms 

The  Mnrtiraices  we  oRt- r  are  loans  made  to  far- 
mofN  h''<  urod  by  improved  lands,  and  wpwat 
from  'M)  to  40  per  cent  of  the  actual  CMh  TSlW  Ol 
Uie  land.  Insuring  ab(iolui<<  Ri'i  urity. 

Evidence  of  Safety 

About  »415.0!"»i.w  of  the  aKfttw  of  American 
losurnnce  Companies  are  lnve«tvfl  in  Keal  Estate 
Moitfagea.  TltlaalioaM  convince  the  moKfc  akeiMJeal 
Inreator  tbM  tlM  tatgcr  financial  iJutituttoM  ol  tiM 
coaatry  btn  eOBlMwce  in  ttt  dMi  ol  In wtaeiin 
we  offer. 

We  Are  Mortgagre  Merchants  —  Not  Broker* 

Every  mortttaeu  w«  oiltr.  we  own.  We  bare 
Invested  oof  own  money  and  •tanJ  baak  •f  — ly 
McaH^. 

Our  Clientele 
AmnnK  our  clients  are  many  HankK,  Tni<«t  Com- 
lianlaa  amt  Individual  In veMora  wlio  toave  tbe  utmoet 
ooDfldenoe  In  oar  jadginent  and  buafiwM  method*. 

41  Yeara  Without  a  Loss 

We  have  bad  41  years  ex  iwHi'tiff .  f-in  r  iiivini;  fn 
the  choli-f>t  Farm  Mor- 1,- S.  .  iiri:i.  -  |)  ir  'u'  t!i  u 
lime  i»ur  r«'«'cipl  has  bucu  uueiuutStU  i/>  a  h.aglc  loss 
U)  Any  client. 

if  T"U  are  scrWncr  n  «nt''.  prnfitnUlf  Investment, 
W8  canoOer  )«oi:  n  iucL-mcnU^  riuUt  now. 

Wrkm  for  LUt  and  BookUt  Today 

Maxwell  InvievtiiMnt  ComptanT 
lOlB  Baltiraof  Aiwfc. Kan—  City.  1 


Maximum  Profit 
Minimum  Risk 


The  French  i)CO|ile  are  noted  for  their 
tiiriiL  and  keen  business  instinct.  Every 
one  invests  in  securities  and  what  is  known 
.1-  Odd  Lois  huyhi}:,  IS  thr  ir  method.  Wiat 
is  meant  by  Odd  Lois  buying  is  te  scalier 
the  investment  over  a  wide  list,  making 
the  investment  iL  each  security  smalL 
They  do  not  risk  ali  their  cgp  in  one 
basket. 

We  aim  to  serve  the  smaU  investor  and 
not  only  siqjply  Odd  Lois  but  arrange  that 

they  may  be  p.iid  for  monthly  on  easy 
payments.  Exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  small  investor. 

Send  today  for  our  bookl  i ,  Odd  Lots, 

(h^sholm  &  (h^pman 

Mmtbmn  Now  York  Stock  Exehangm 
Jfantdjrj  Mam  York  Cotton  Ex^ango 

71  Brottdway  New  York 


For  Safe  and  Profitable 
Investment 


Ufht.  Heat  &  Power  Company 
and  Its  Subsidiary  Companies 

The  organization,  managemeat  and  earn- 
ings of  this  Company  entitle  its  Becurities 
to  the  favornbic  consideration  of  consenra- 

tivc  investors. 

Earnings  for  the  past  five  years  show 
total  increase  of  approximately  50% 
and  evidence  not  only  the  stability  of  the 
bttsineit  but  security  of  the  Company's 
obligations  and  the 'growing  value  of 
its  «!i3re«!. 

Our  list  of  offerings  affords  opportunity 
for  investment  of  $100.  and  upwards  and 
inr  't'if  rrtiirn  compatible  with  present 

uiarkfl  conditions. 

Full  information  and  special  offerings 
on  request. 

A.  H.  BICKMORE  &  CO. 


30  Pine  Street 


New 


Hie  Readeis'  Service  snti  iafacoiation  about  iaveMamts 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


ARE  ALL  UNPREVENTABLE  AND  MEAN  LOSS  OF  INCOWIE.  THIS  LOSS  IS 
INEVITABLE   UNLESS   FORESTALLED   BY  THE  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  OF 

/ETNA   DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

This  will  protect  your  Income  and  the  Income  of  your  family.  In  exchange  for 
a  moderate  annual  Investment  of  f  60  a  year  the  ^TNA  Life  Insurance  Co.  will 
Insure  your  Income  against  loss  by  accidental  Injury  or  death  or  by  disease. 

S25  per  week  while  you  are  disabled  by  EITHER  ACCIDENT  OR  ILLNESS. 

And  in  addition 
$5,000  to  your  family  If  your  ACCIDENT  results  fatally. 
S5,000   to  YOU  If  It  causes  loss  of  both  hands;  or  both  feet,  or  one 
hand  and  one  foot;  or  one  hand  and  one  eye;  or  one  foot  and  one  eye. 

$2,500   to  YOU  if  It  causes  loss  of  onm  hand,  or  one  foot;  or  one  eye. 

These  amounts  (except  for  weekly  indemnity)  Increase  one-half  In  five 
years  without  extra  cost  and  are  ALL  DOUBLED  if  your  accident  happens 
in  a  public  passenger  conveyance  or  elevator,  or  in  a   burning  building. 

Larger  or  smaller  amounts  at  proportionate  cost. 

Absolute  Security     Liberal  Contracts     Prompt  Settlements 

SEND    IN    THE   COUPON  TO-DAY 

/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  torawer  13411  Hartford,  Conn. 

•  ;im  under  SO  years  of  •>"«l      Kood  health.      Tell  m«  how  to  ^TNA-IZE  my  income. 

N.ime    

Business  address  — . — ■  • 


Occupation   


In  writin<;  to  advertiser*  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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'arm  Mortgages 

lo'Ctlori  in  »8  Sut»  knil  Kvcral  FMri^'o 
Counlrtct  buy  o«ir  inort(aic«*.  No  ttUw  Of  bclio 
InvetimcBit.  )o  y-  tn'  nprrtanca  •mout  MM  loa 
ol  •  JolUr.  If  Inietcwed  Msd  (w  docHnlT* 
boo.  Id  ■  U"  aadoincst  IMt  of  ofltclaK*.  HJ(b- 
ctt  rclercocet. 

,  E. J. Lander  &  Co.  Grand  forksJiff 


%  MORTGAGES 


7.  . 
on  substantial,  improved  prop- 
erty in  SEATTLE.  Commer- 
cial Metropolis  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  These  are  amor.g 
the  choicest  securities  available  anywhere. 
Write  for  our  new  illustrated  booklet  on 
Seattle,  and  list  of  investment  offerings. 

a.  W.  UPPER  &  CO. 

American  Bank  aidg.  5eatUe.  Wash. 


Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 

For  my  part  it  i§  .ill  the  s.-imc  to  mc  if  we  would 
have  a  iady-lwokkeciwr  or  a  fM)okkiTpcr,  Mawniss,  aber 
ladies  in  business  is  like  salt  in  the  l  awfce.  Sail  is  all 
right  and  cawfccalso,  but  you  don't  got  tuhutcsalteX' 
actly,  y'understand,  to  kick  when  it  gets  in  the  cawfcc. 

Luck 

Some  people  if  they  would  be  shot  with  a  gun,  the 
bullet  is  from  gold  and  hits  'cm  in  the  ixxkel  already 
— such  luck  they  got  it. 

From 

"Abe  and  Mawruss" 

By  MONTAGUE  GLASS 


AT  AIX  BOOK-SHOPS 


BOHIDS 


WHEN  you. buy  Bonds 
you  not  only  obtain 
safety  and  a  satisfactory  in- 
come return  for  your  money, 
but  your  funds  are  also  con- 
stantly available  because 
Bonds  are  promptly  ac- 
cepted as  the  choicest 
collateral  or  can  be  sold 
without  delay  at  full  value. 

We  have  issued  a  booklet 
which  explains  fully  and 
clearly  all  details  regarding 
this  best  form  of  investing 
money. 

Send  us  your  name  and 
address  today  for  a  copy  of 
booklet  "E"  which,  to- 
gether with  full  particulars 
concerning  the  Bonds  we 
sell,  will  be  forwarded  free 
of  charge. 


OTIS 

AND 

HOUGH 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
400  CUYAHOGA  BLDC. 
CLEVELAND  OHIO 


Ask  the  Readers'  Ser>-ice  about  your  invcttmcau 
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AKIINuION.  HOME  OF  ROBERT  E  LEE 


THIS  ■>  ■  rrprojaclioa  o<  an  tpplKaliea  for  • 
policf  in  tkc  Htrtiard  b«>rinf  Ik*  tijularr  •( 
RoIm-H   E.  U«,  Ikr  irratrtt  oi  ikr  Saatk'i 
Iradrri  danni  tkf  Ci>il  War 
In  ■  prrtioni  adTrrliti niral  «r  irpr*4l»trd  a  paticy 
wnllrn  br  thr  Hartlorii        lk<  kaair  of  Abrakaa 
Lixola 

Tkt  Hartiord  Firr  laiaraacr  Coiapaar.  ia  il>  baai- 
•cu  tip*ri«a<«  ol  o<rr  a  kaadcrd  T*«n,  kai  pra- 
iKtfd   alikt,  mtn  ol   ikr    Nortk   aad    Soalk.    No  jC't.. 
^   '^*"     /  '  1*^^  (Mtioaal  hort        IB  lk»  batiBfU  1 1  Ikii  greal  Cob-  / 

tt.,.f  »  «^  .  , /|  ^,  ^^,1  ^^^^       ,||^  ^1^^  proltrtioa  il  (a**    f " 

to  Lrr  and  LiacoU 

Wkra  ant  itoa  nffd  firr  iniaraart 

INSIsl  on  the  HARTFORD 


I  I    *  •  I  •  11  1(1  »>i*a[  ■  ■■»  t  ■  - 

•  iN     •   t    M(o         t  to  a    •  I 


/   .  „ 


«  aV     *      f««  »  J 


AN   AUTOGRAPH   OF   ROBERT   Eo  LEE 

In  writing  tr)  i,i\crti.cr»  plea»c  mcnti  /n  Tiil  World's  Work 
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The  POSTAL  Saves  You  Money 
and   Safeguards  Your  Health 


THOUGHTFUL  people  throughout  the  country 
arranfje  policies  in  the  POSTAL  LIFE  LVSUR- 
ANCE  COMPANY  because,  first,  it  supplies 
sound  legal-reserv  e  protection  at  lower  net  cost  than  any 
other  company  and,  second,  because  it  performs  an  im- 
portant serv'ice  mhealth-consenatim  for  its  polic}'holders 

The  Company  dispenses  with  agents,  it  deals  dirfcf  with 
the  public,  and  policyholders  save  what  other  companies 
pay  out  the  first  year  to  their  agents 

of  the  premjuffl  is  the  aierage  cotnmission- 
dividend  on  a  whole  -  life  policy  GUARAN- 
TEED to  Postal  policyholders  the  FIRST  year. 

in  SUBSEQUENT  yurs,  renewal  commission- 
dividends  and  office-expense  savings,  make 
up  the  annual  GUARANTEED  dividend  of 


45% 


The  Company  also  apportions  and  paya  the 
usual  contingent  dividends  thai  other  cona- 
paniea  pay.  ranglns  in  the  POSTAL  for  1911 
up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  premium. 

Furthermore  the  Company  's  Health  Bureau 
perforroa  an  Important  service  In  Hmalth- 
Prttwrvation  hy  Issuing  Health  Bulletins  for 
the  benefit  of  iU  policyholders  and  by  grant- 
Ing  to  those  who  desire,  one  medical  exam- 
ination each  year  at  the  expeose  of  the 
Company,  thus  detecting  Incipient  diseaae  In 
Ume  to  check  or  cure  It 


PoaUl  Life  Building 
35  Naaaau  SL,  New  York 

Bear  in  mind.  POSTAL  LIFE  policies 
are  binding  on  the  Company  ivAercvcr  tA« 
inturmd  livet. 


Strong  Postal  Pointa 

First:  Old  line.  If  tat- 
tfyfnt  insutaiur  —  not  fra- 
ternal or  a.-vsr»smcnt. 

Six-ond :  Standard  policy- 
trtervfi  —  now  roorc  than 
f  lii.<HM>.oi'o.  Imuraiufin 
yofi  (- morr  t  lian  t  <u,(>oo,oou. 

Third:  Slandatd  polity- 
Pnr.tuoni  —  approvrrl  ty 
the  Stale  Insurance  I>e- 
ItarlmcDt. 

Kourth:  //»»*  lfedi<al 
standards  in  the  selection 
«•  ri-k^ 

Filth:  operates  under 
the  itriil  rf^utrrmrnU  »( 
\rw  York  M.iu-  and  i>( 
the  I'nited  Staten  [>i>stal 
authurilir-i. 


By  doing  bualnesa  through  the  malls— ^iVaef 
—  H  not  onlj  effects  Important  savings  for  pol- 
icyholders, but  also  brings  the  benefits  of  In- 
surance-protection and  health-conservation  to 
the  ramoteat  teclioni  of  (A«  country,  thus  per- 
forming a  genuine  public  aervice  akin  to  rural 
free  delivery  and  the  propoaed  parcels  poat. 

For  the  reasons  here  slated  and  others,  the  POSTAL 
LII-'K  is  justly  designated  "The  Com|Kiny  of  Conservation" 
— of  money  and  of  health. 

Twill  pay  you  to  finrl  out  just  what  you  can  save  on  any 
standani  form  of  |K>lii  y  i»r<)\  i(U  (l  you  are  an  acceptahle  risk. 

Simply  write  and  say:  '  'Mail  full  inturance  particalart  at  $>eT 
advertitement  in  WORLD'S  WORK  for  May." 

And  be  certain  to  give  your  occupation  and  the  axael  datm  of 
your  oirln. 

The  Company  will  then  promptly  send  you  (hy  muU  only) 
exact  figures  for  your  ntir  with  the  amount  of  dividends 
gitaranieai  and  othenvise.  now  lM  in>;  |xiid. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Thm  Only  Non-Agency  Company  in  Artnrica 

\\h  R  .\Iai.(ini:.  Presiflent 

35  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


In  writing  to  sdverti»erf  please  mention  The  World's  Wokk 
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tti'ON   A  aril  T  CITIES   ANU   l.AM>^— The  Worlss  Work        mttc  in  rra.lm  by  pUciSK  Ibm  >ti  : 

rrliAMc  wurc««  of  Informatian  kbout  die  msau^etiirtec,  commercial .  edurstioiul  uid  todtl  *««aaucc«  of  ur  titf 
■  ■-  y  '  ■>'-l  <-um nr  CanwU    Ad<tm>  Rrmiien' Sro iHf  Won  t>  ~  AVoKK.        W.  ^  St..  N'ro  York CBy. 


The  City  that  Owns  Itself 


-  f  C 


CALGARY 


WK  AHE  building  a  counlry  Iktc,  in  llns  most  nipidly  .^i-owing 
iin'Ji  in  the  world.  The  same  facilities  which  distril)ute 
l)oi)uhition  will  distribute  manufactures  from  Cal^'ary.  Caii^ary 
will  soon  have  eleven  distinct  main  and  branch  lines  of  railway, 
and  tliH'c  or  four  new  lines  are  approaching  from  llic  south. 


AX/ HEN  you  know  the  H<khI  <if  popiila- 
(ion  that  i.s  swivping  into  und  filling 
this  domain  yon  will  rculize  tin*  inime<iiat<* 
and  la.stin^  advatilagr  to  the  tnaiiuractnnT 
who  lurali-s  in  (^il);ary. 

Calfjary  offtTs  no  l»onns<«*i.  MatniractnnTs 
will  l>rfnrni>lird  sit«*s.  power,  lij»ht  •'"id  wal»'r 
al  «'xa«'t  rost.  Concrrns  <>in|>loyinK  over 
'i.)  incn  cxcinpl  front  taxation  until  H)I8. 
Slrrrl  railway  linivs  guarantiiHl  to  all  far- 
lory  distrirls. 

Calgary  owns  itsstnn't  railways  (thry  pai<l 
IK',  on  )i(l.tMM>.(KMI  invrstnirnl  last  yt-ar); 
owns  its  water  |)lant.  lighting  plant  and 
.strtvt  paving  plant— ullo|H'rat(Hl  at  ahig  profit. 
This  n'ducTs  t  ity  t'x|H'nst'.s  and  all  taxes. 


"^^INETV  tliousand  s(|uarc  miles  of  pros- 
■'■  ^  perity  make  Calgary's  tra«le  territory. 
The  demanti  is  for  farm  machinery,  hags, 
hinder  twiiu-,  farm  implements,  paints  and 
oils,  huilding  materials,  furniture,  shirts  and 
«»veralls,  ImhiIs  and  sIhh's,  household  g<HNls, 
stoves  an<l  fiinuu'e>,  tar  and  huilding  pa|»er, 
flax  fal»ri<'s,  leathers,  hrusli«'s.  hrtHtms,  gus 
('ngin<*M  and  maehinery,  traetion  engines, 
woorlen  ware,  pidp  mills,  l)eel  sugar,  park- 
ing liouses,  «'lr.  There  is  scarcely  a  nmnu- 
facturing  field  in  which  Calgary  docs  not 
olTer  al  onc<'  an  ama/.ing  future  to  the 
live  man  or  men. 

Write  me  today  for  Calgary  literature  ami 
for  individual  infornuition. 


L 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  &  DEVELOPMENT  BUREAU 

ANDREW  MILLER,  Commistioner 
231  Eighth  Avenue,  West  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 


I'tic  RfiiJert'  Service  will  give  information  about  automobile* 
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CITIES  AND  LANDS  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


"  liu   'iiru-n  '..f  'I'ut;.  ' ! ingf-H'uter" 

Shelburne  Falls 

Massachusetts 


OME  —  join  us  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass., 
Mr.  Manufacturer.  Our  great  new  water 
power  development  of  Deerfield  River,  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  perpetual  power  at  bottom 
prices. 

Shelburne  Falls  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  small  place — 
expenses  low,  power  cheap,  a  location  in  the  midst  of  the 
best  labor  market  and  the  best  market  for  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  States.  We  have  ideal  transporta- 
tion facilities  by  direct,  through  lines  East,  West, 
North  and  South;  also  an  electric  line  which  transfers 
loaded  cars  to  and  from  steam  roads.  Shelburne  Falls 
is  a  beautiful  place  to  live,  with  people  of  the  right  kind. 

Our  new  $3,000,000  power  development  offers  just  the 
opportunities  that  some  manufacturers  need  for  making 
money.  Doesn't  the  condition  fit  your  needs?  Give 
us  a  chance  to  tell  you  more  about  it. 


The  Skelbume  Falls  CM  is  a  froM/>  of  live  husinrss  men.  Now  is  our  time  to  strike— white  the  iron  it 
hot — mow  is  your  time  to  look  into  the  most  favorable  chamces  to  locate  which  may  ever  come  your  way. 

THE  SHELBURNE  FALLS  CLUB  Shelburne  Falls  Massachusetts 
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The  Power 


A  few  months  from 
now  all  the  power  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi  will  be  avail- 
able at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  to  give  that 
city  the  greatest  power  plant  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

This  vast  power  is  being  harnessed  by  a 
huge  dam  stretching  from  Keokuk  to  the 
Illinois  shore- -a  distance  of  a  mile — at  a 
cost  of  $25,000,U(X). 

Congress  has  sanctioned  the  undertak- 
ing and  an  army  of  eminent  engineers 
and  workmen  are  pushing  the  dam 
and  power  house  to  early  completion. 
Keokuk  will  offer  20(),(K)0  electrical 
horse  power  to  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country. 

Manufacturers! — Study.  Keokuk's  location  and  the  wealthy  territory 
it  taps — the  splendid  distribution  it  affords — think  of  this  immense 
power  station  and  an  actual  constant  dividend  derived  from  the 
savings  of  a  large  part  of  your  present  power  expense. 


KEOKUK 


In  writiiiK  to  i.ivcrti^crj  plcjsc  mentii'ii  'Vnv  W'omn'^  Wokk 
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Achievement 
Centuij^ 


Examine  Keokuk 
in  reference  to  each  of 
the  four  elements  in  manu- 
facturing. 

Power — cheapest  and  most 
reUable  in  America. 

Transportation  —  freight 
rates  kept  low  by  far  reach- 
ing water  traffic. 

La6or— high  class  labor  is  looking 
for  just  such  opportunities  as  Keokuk 
offers. 

Materials  —  cheap  transportation 
brings  numerous  territories  produc- 
ing raw  materials  close  to  Keokuk. 

Keokuk  already  offers  industrial  opportunities  without  parallel. 
Many  of  them  are  set  forth  in  a  well  illustrated  pamphlet — sent  on 
request  to  any  manufacturer  or  business  man.    Write  for  it. 

KEOKUK  tNDUSTRIAL  ASSOCIATION,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
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Invest  in  Young 
Cities  with  a 
Birthright 


Not  every  town  can  claim  a 
birthright  in  il.s  strategic  location 
for  controlling  trade. 

We  were  obliged  to  iiLs()ect  and 
reject  over  three  fin  nil  red  Pacific 
Northwestern  towiui  l)efore  we 
found  seventeen  which  bade  fair 
to  become  as  great  cities  am 
Omaha.  Denver.  Salt  I^ke  City, 
Butte  and  Oklahoma  City  arc 
today. 

These  seventeen  young  cities 
have  a  birtliright  in  immense 
agricultural  wealtli,  great  lumber 
an<l  mining  resources,  irrigation, 
and  as  railroad  division  points 
and  country  seats.  Investors  who 
secure  desirable  building  lots  in 
these  towns  now  will  reap  large 
profits  as  populations  increase. 

We  offer  "  allotments  "  of  five 
lots,  one  in  each  of  fire  of  these 
selected  young  cities.  In  buying 
one  lot  in  each  of  five  towns  you 
divide  by  five  the  already  small 
risk  of  loss  —  multiply  by  five  your 
opportunity  for  profit. 

.\ttractive  prices ;  terms  con- 
venient to  men  of  moderate 
means  ;  no  interest  ;  we  pay  all 
taxes. 

Full  particulars  on  request.  |^ 

Comptttnt  SaUtmmn  May  A  rrang* 
To  Kmpr«t«nt  U»  In  Thmir  DittrietM. 

Northwest  Towntite  Gimpany 

318  CUttast  St.,  PkUaddpku,  Pa. 


There  is  Money  for  the  small  fanner 

In  the 

Salt  River  Valley 

ARIZONA 

This  Valley  is  irrigated  from  the  preat 
rcser\oir  created  by  the  Roosevelt  Dam. 
It  provides  not  only  moisture  when  you 
need  it,  but  elei  tricity  for  light  and  power. 

It  is  a  beautiful  cuuntr>-.  The  climate 
makes  it  a  year  'round  health  resort.  Every- 
thing grows  there.  Oranges  and  lemons 
ripen  for  the  earliest  markets.  .Mfalfa  cuts 
about  five  crops.  Livestock  thrives  in  the 
open  and  few  consider  any  .shelter  desirable. 

You  can  buy  the  land  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages on  ver>-  liberal  terms  and  for  vcr>' 
moderate  prices.  Aljout  ?iooto$i5o  an 
acre  is  the  ruling  price  now.  Of  course,  such 
prices^will  not  hold  long,  as  there  are  only 
about  200,000  acres  and  new  settlers  are 
moving  in  rapidly. 

For  the  man  who  will  work  with  average 
energy  andforesight.this  isoneof  the  great- 
est opportunities  to-day.  To-morrow  it  will 
be  gone.  The  Sante  Fc  employs  me  to  point 
out  to  the  "  land  hungry  "  and  the  farmer 
who  wants  to  own  his  farm,  instead  of  rent- 
ing, such  openings  as  this.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  readourSalt  River  Valley  tKxjklet. 

r.  L.  Seairravcs.  Gencr.1l  Cotnniution  Axent 
A.,T.£rS.F.  Ry.,  inz  Railway  Exchange,  Chico^to 


i—$750  an  Acre  from  Pecans^ 

This  is  a  fair  average  profit  from  a  Pecan  grove  fifteen  year* 
old  anil  by  uur  plan  you  can  secure  a  (arm  in  the  heart  of  the 
paper  sJieU  pecan  belt  and  ikirr  in  the  promts  of  our  tempany 
untii  you  art  rtady  to  lake  posstssioH  oj  your  17111*1  land. 

A  Fam  (or  tkc  Fotvc 
Witk  Fine  Profits  in  tke  MeaatuBc 

If  you  should  MTtr  want  to  take  possession  of  your  farm, 
you  will  have  the  land  as  secunty  for  your  investment  any- 
way, and  receive  big  returns  on  your  money  riicht  from  the 
start.  Only  $^40  00  will  secure  one  of  these  fanat,  where  you 
can  live  out  of  doors  every  day  and  mature  three  crv>rM  a  year 
on  the  same  land     LarKcr  investments  also  accepted. 

You  place  yourself  under  no  oblif;ations  by  writing  for  full 
particulars,  and  if  you  care  to  tell  us  how  much  you  want  to 
invest  we  will  make  you  a  dejinilt  offer  by  return  mail. 

GM««h  Fam.  Pnril  aai  Pccaa  C*..  Ba  IM.  WaycrM*.  U. 


FOR   INFORMATION   AS  TO   LANDS  IN 


The  Nation's 
Garden  Spot- 

THAT  GREAT  FRUIT  AND  TRUCK 
GROWING  SECTION  — 


along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

RAILROAD 

in  VirKinia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Oeorgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  write  to 


WU.IU'R  McC">Y. 
A.  &  1    Aiccnt  for  Murl.ll, 

111  ktnnvillr.  FU. 


!•:   N  CLARK. 
A   St  I    Aft  for  Vlrfiala 
and  the  C*roltaai, 

Wllmingtoa.  N.  C. 
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//  is  no  simple  matter 
to  change  location  or  begin 
business  for  yourself 

|T  is  a  very  serious  step.    You  have  got 

to  be  sure  you  have  a  market  that  will  not  cease  to 
be  one.  We  don't  expect  you  to  move  your  factory  to 
Des  Moines,  or  to  establish  a  branch,  or  to  begin 
business  on  your  own  account,  until  we  have  thoroughly  satisfied 
you  that  we  have  the  market  at 

Des  Moines — the  City  of  Certainties 

The  members  of  the  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee  are  all 
business  men  who  have  built  up  their  enterprises  in  Des  Moines.  We  know  the 
city,  we  know  its  trade  territory.  We  know  the  market  is  constantly  ^owinj;; 
wc  know  the  increasing  agricultural  wealth  of  Iowa.  The  demands  ujxjh  Des 
Moines  grow  faster  then  our  ability  to  meet  them.  Des  Moines  today  does 
not  meet  over  one-third  the  demand  of  its  tradt  ii  rrititry. 

Our  peo|)Ie  buy  good  things.  They 
arc  discriminating.  They  want  the  best. 
Des  MoiiRN  jc;  pre-eminently  a  city  for 
the  man  with  the  ability,  the  capacity  and 
the  genius  to  develop  his  business  and 
himself.    The  market  for  him  is  ready. 

Begin  today  to  acquaint  yourself  with 
T>e?  Moines,  Your  lettere  wlll  Mve  fir»nk',  jtet^ 

-I  in.il !  ri\it  niciil .  Kiihcr w  rite ii?, fully  \-oiirflesircs 
or  till  out  the  coupon  opposite  and  mail  it  now. 

All  raUntads  give  stop-over  privileges  at  Des  Moines.  It  will 
intecest  you  to  apend  a  batf  a  day  or  ao  aad  nc  thinp  foryounelf. 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee 

139  Coliseum  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Icmfa 




Certainty  Coupon 

CtMier  Dt$  MtiM*  C«mmMlw. 

tS9  CoAjcoid  BUg..  Da  Melnet.  la 

Send  me  "Wealth"  and  the  Des  Moines 
CerUtnty  Book. 

My  liu»Bcn b. . , ,  ,,,,  

Name. ,.  

AHdiCM  ,  


The  Readeri'  Service  K>ve»  uiioruiation  about  invettmciitk 
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FARM  LANDS  AND  FARMING 


Tm«  I.ASU  DRfAHTMRNt  (tt  THK  W.mLD'S  WoKK  etUt- 
•  II  ov«  ihr  LnUrd  Sutc».    I»|utrm  •01  be  »ni   -r-  '    '     ■  ^ 
Tli«  MWM  of  rafnmlbte  real  nutv  «f»o- 
The  oppontmltia  ■dvtrdMd  imdcr  thlthn 


I  '  .-      — itt-r  ll-nrT  firming  nprnrtiwIrtM  mil  i 

-':«T  AH'.!  on  ibte  pa^. 

^  h'^ilc  ind  mm voctby, 
AdJ.ru  L.\.M>  lU.I'VltrMKNT.   WOKLI>'<l  WORK.  Gardrn  Cttr.  N.  T. 


'7-  Q-  I  want  to  leave  city  life  to  gel  a  farm, 
preferably  for  grain  or  fruit,  in  California,  Virginia  or 
some  Southern  state.  But  as  it  would  all  have  to  be 
learned  one  would  do  as  well  as  another.  I  have  |3ooo 
but  very  limited  experience. 

/I.  With  your  limited  capital  and  experience  your 
wisest  course  is  to  work  on  a  good  farm  for  two  or  three 
years,  meanwhile  attending  a  short  winter  course  at  an 
agricultural  college  if  possible.  Get  to  the  locality 
that  interests  you  as  soon  as  you  can  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  local  conditions  and  meth(xls  before 
attempting  to  buy  a  farm  of  your  own. 

'8.  Q.  Please  tell  me  something  about  land, 
prices,  farming,  etc.,  in  Kentucky. 

-'f.  .Agriculturally  there  are  five  distinct  regions. 
F  he  eastern  portion,  mountainous,  wooded,  and  con- 
taining a  variety  of  soils,  with  poor  highways  and 
few  railroads,  is  adapted  chiefly  to  mining  and  lumber- 
ing, with  limited  farming  on  some  of  the  fertile  bottom 
lands.  The  low  foothills  of  the  southern  section  ha%e 
a  similar  wide  range  of  soil  conditions  and  are  also  but 
slightly  developed.  In  both  regions  land  costs  from 
*o5iS-  The  "blue-grass  country"  of  the  northern  and 
central  counties  is  a  rolling  plateau  of  residual  lime- 
stone soils,  which  by  careful  management  have  been 
kept  highly  fertile.  This  is  preeminently  stock  raising 
land  though  corn.  hay.  wheat,  flax,  fruit,  vegetables, and 
light  Burley  tobacco  are  profitable  crops.  The  fine 
roads,  good  schools,  marketing  facilities,  and  suc- 
cessful agriculture  make  this  the  richest  part  of  the 
state.    Farms  cost  from  $50  to  $150  or  more  per  acre. 

The  heavier  alluvial  soils  of  the  west  central  section, 
along  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers,  produce  large 
amounts  of  dark  "export"  tobacco,  corn,  grasses  and 
truck  crops.  Drainage  is  a  more  important  factor  than 
in  the  uplands  and  prices  average  slightly  lower.  In 
the  southwest,  heavy  red  clay  soils  predominate  per- 
mitting a  generalized  agriculture. 

1  he  seasonal  variations  of  temperature  are  more 
extreme  than  in  states  of  the  same  latitude  nearer  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  growing  season  and  rainfall  are 
favorable.  Kentucky  should  and  probably  will 
witness  a  great  development  of  animal  industry. 
There  is  practically  no  "raw"  land  now  available  but 
much  that  can  be  bought  for  from  $1  s  to  fjo  per  acre 
has  never  been  carefully  farmed  and  promises  good 
returns.  Write  to  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Hubert 
Vrceland,  Frankfort,  for  a  handbook  of  the  state. 

'9-  0  Where  can  I  obtain  reliable  information 
about  the  swamp  lands  of  eastern  Missouri.' 

^.  The  .State  Board  of  .Agriculture  at  Columbia, 
and  the  Board  of  Statistics  and  the  Swamp  Lands 
Reclamation  Department,  both  at  Jefferson  City  can 
supply  facts  and  data.     The  State  Agricultural  Col- 


lege at  Columbia  can  tell  you  about  the  agricultural 
conditions  I  he  following  railroad  -Agricultural  Com- 
missioners have  information  about  lands  for  sale: 
W.  J.  Doyle.  St.  Lx»uis  and  Southwestern  R.  R..  St. 
Louis.  .Vlo,;  L.  A.  Markham,  St.  Louis,  Iron  .Mountain 
and  Southern,  Little  Rock,  Ark  ;  F.  S.  White.  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  Springfield.  .Mo. 

20.  Q.  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  Panhandle 
section  of  Texas  or  of  reliable  sources  of  information'^ 

//.  This  northwest  corner  of  the  state  consisting 
of  20  counties  is  a  gently  rolling,  practically  treeless, 
plain  with  occasional  tracts  of  rough  broken  ground, 
and  a  general  slope  from  s.«>«x»  feet  elevation  in  the 
northwest  to  about  1.700  feet  in  the  southeast  The 
rainfall  is  from  16  to  about  2t  inches,  and  as  water  for 
irrigation  is  practically  limited  to  such  wells  as  can 
economically  be  dug,  the  agriculture  will  depend 
chiefly  upon  dry  farming  methods  and  drought- 
resistant  crops.  The  Reconnoissance  Soil  Survey  of 
the  Panhandle  Region  of  I  cxas,  1010  of  the  L  S. 
Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington.  D  C  .  Farmers'  Bulletiii 
366  of  the  U.  S  Department  of  .Agriculture,  and 
Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  lex.is  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Austin  contain  comprehensive  descriptions. 

21.  Q  Will  you  tell  me  about  the  Mountain 
Home  irrigation  project  in  Idaho,  as  to  water  supply, 
climate,  markets,  farming,  etc'' 

A.  Mountain  Home,  as  the  onl\  large  town  between 
Shoshone  and  Nampa,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  and  an  important  distributing  pwint. 
The  soils  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  fruit  raising 
and  high  grade,  intensive  farming.  I  he  average  annual 
rainfall  of  ij  inches  makes  irrigation  essential:  the 
average  annual  temperature  is  5s  degrees  F  ,  the 
recorded  extremes  are  ii;  degrees  F.  and  — 5  degrees 
F..  and  the  average  dates  of  the  first  and  last  killing 
frosts  are  October  20th  and  .April  17th. 

There  are  over  joo.ock*  acres  of  government  land 
yet  unappropriated.  Water  rights  cost  about 
per  acre  and  improved  land  can  be  bought  for  from  I50 
to$iso.  The  local  irrigation  project  is  operated  under 
the  Carey  Act  by  the  Kings  Hill  Irrigation  and  Power 
Company  and  the  Kings  Extension  Power  Company, 
both  with  offices  at  Butte  T  he  acreages  involved  are 
I2.<XK)  and  o,4S5  respectively  of  which  there  were  a 
short  time  ago  2.000  and  2SS  acres  yet  unsold  at  |6j 
per  acre.  I  his  can  be  paid  in  ten  annual  installments. 
The  water  supply  is  the  Malad  River  and  according 
to  Government  reports  is  entirely  ample.  I  he  plans 
provide  for  a  continuous  supply  of  water  throughout 
the  year  and  the  whole  project  appears  perfectly  sound 
and  reliable.  Read  Bulletin  216.  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Washington,  D  C.  in  this  connection. 
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1  A,WA  :  G 

Extends  a  Most  Cordial  Invitation  to 
Manu/xicfurersf  Capiialislsl 
Financier.^  I  Tourists!  E'Verybodyl 

—  TO  — 


Visit  the  WortdTs  Most  'Beautiful  Capital 


Magnificent  Architeciurc.    Fine»t  Hotels  on  the  Continent.   Mo»t  Attractive  Railway  Entrance 


Come!   A  *Ri^ht  Hearty  Welcome  Atoaits  you 

Every  facility  of  the  Publicity  and  Industrial  Bureau  is  at  your  command  to  invcstijratc  the  many 
splendid  industrial  opportunities.  The  City  of  Ottawa  provides  excellent  hotel  accommodation  and 
the  wondrously  beautiful  Ottawa  Valley  provides  every  conceivable  means  of  recreation,  sport, 
health  and  pleasure. 

Write  J^otv  for  ItluslraUd  'BooKJet^ 

Maps  and  full  information  which  will  be  supplied  gratis,  promptly,  and  with  pleasure  by 
Herbert  W,  HaKer,  CommU^ioner  1*ublici1y  and  Induetriai  "Bureau 

"DEVT.  rv  I  OTTA.Wj\,  CA.HA.'DA. 
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Chlorides 


Disinfectant 

Prevents  Disease. 

Flies 

spread  diaease  and  their  pres- 
ence i"  an  indication  of  unsani- 
tary conditions.  They  can  not  exist 
in  the  house  that  is  properly 
screened  and  disinfected. 

Piatt's  Chlorides 

is  a  colurlcss  hquid  which  in- 
stantly destroys  foul  odors  and 
disease  breeding  matter.  It  is 
stronger,  safer  and  cheaper  than 
carbolic  acid  and  does  not  rover 
one  odor  with  another.  Sold  cvery- 
whrrc  in  full  quart  bottles.  Write 
Henry  B.  Piatt.  42  Cliff  Street. 
N.  Y..  for  free  illustrated  book. 


Lucky  Sanford 


ni<oni(>ai<«d  by  natrLraMr  rl«cri 
_  and  plauil  Ul>f«.    ll«l,,'ril  m 

by  hr<liliiul  (.ID'S,  ii'il'l"  itr..v«r»  4iit]  »Lrni..  li»iuly.  Ilualin,;.  Ln.nir.^-. 
Mhu.t;.  mi.l»i.ilr(  4ut.><inj.  <Kiltlc«ir  life. rami.lm,;  I  riUle  |'Jth«  thruui;!)  |  ior> 
•  <«>1\  ln>.<li'l  or  huiiln  <  in  t;<'nil  ilir  tniiir  ii.MMth  m  IKe  U|«u.  Tvrll  li> 
vsIrO  lot  •iMimntI  tuniiiirt  i  IrMutaMe  punulu  in. I  twofital  Ir  lii- 

toliucnu.  W  e  aia,  )<'u  |<>  beiumr  ..nr  of  u».  i  oiiimciiJal  Club,  ^iifutil.  Fl». 


CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITY 


Thp  raniilta"  W>«»  ii«r<-f»  i'Pp'>r!i'nil,rs     \nti\  »itli  i>uiti  in<l  fil.nk 

ntnlr  rit.h  iti-n  vi  iKr.  i»jnur«ctitrrr\  morr  uritlih^  imt  uj«  r4t«etl 
ihiii  un>l-.  joiin  •  men  lo  Infli.eni  r  ui<l  jirtli^rocr  i<  W  mnlpri,'  I'lJMnn- 
lio-l>n  ion<IU'  I  i  lliirrax  of  Intstrm  tl'ni  *^  i<i  \ht  \\'rM'\  '<Tni|»-rfiil  <\t 
tiini(|*-v  J\\}^  tture,iu  ti.i*i  comflle'l  <.i4tlsli' %  iti  ctrT\  Ithr -.f  l^»^inf^* arnl 
ln>l>>«try.  Wriir  1* -lav  fir  U*r  inf^rrmitUin  anit  han-lvtmi'  iU"«ti,tiri) 
I'Ntklrts    Wfjir  ''hifirt  I"   K<»1.tnil,  «''.mtni*%i"TieT.  U'lDnlprK,  Catxa.U. 


A  Happy  Marriage 

I>r}x-nd»  largely  on  a  knowlrdcc 
"I  thr  whole  truth  about  >elf  sad 
>r]i  and  (heir  rclatiun  to  Uie  and 
health  1  hi»  knowledge  doe*  Sot 
cume  inlelligently  of  itself,  oar 
currectly  (rom  oruioary  evrrjrdsy 
sources. 

SEXOLOGY 

ilUusiraUd) 

fy  n'illiam  H  Walling.  A  M .,  U.  D.,  iroparU  in  a  cle»r. 
wholi-ifimr  way.  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Hava. 

KnowlrdtP  a  Youni  Huaband  Should  Hav«. 

Knowlrdge  a  Fnthrr  Should  Have. 

Knowlrcliir  •  Father  .Should  Impurl  to  Hi*  Son. 

Mrdicai  Knowledcc  a  Huaband  Should  Hav«. 
Knowledgr  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hav«. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Hav«. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Daocktor 
Medical  KrM>wledgo  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
All  in  Onm  Volume.    Illuttrated.  S2.00  ftottiUMid. 

U  nte  for  Other  IV  ipii  's  Opini-ms"  and  Table  of  rontenti 
PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  772  Perry  BIdg..  Phil...  P*. 


FOR  WALLS 
AND 
CEILINGS 

ALL  PAPER:  vou  CAN  WASH  rr 

tlluAtratcd  iHxjk  of  H  colors  and  Hhoto- 
frcc.    Send  your  name  and  address   to  the 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


GOES 

A  l>cautiful 
craphs  sent 

KEYSTONE  VARNISH  CO 


Do  You  Love  The  Country 


o 

\  _y  ye«  hcaiute  to  cut  looae  (rom  the  city's  livelihnodP 
Don't  tut  luoic.  Kor  m»ay  there  ti  a  better  plan; 
get  the  fami  yet  liuid  the  city  )rib  lor  a  few  yean  and  gradually 
turn  tanner.  We  hjve  the  nice  old  farm  and  can  gel  the  farmer 
tu  run  it  lor  yuu,  Let  ui  talk  it  orer.  Scad  lor  bookbl  about 
oichards  and  Kcneia:  farming  in  the  Kinderhook  Country. 
RUKAL   I.IKK  CO  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


You  Too  Can  Own  A  Truck  Farm 
in  the  Nation's  Garden  Spot 

I  111-  IvkUmi  N'urtli  Carolina  Coloatca  .wan  aada  hf 
natiife  lo  ^fi."  iru.  k  cr.-<»  TUt  plnitiM  ratahO— c«alal 
k'lttiatr  (trm)i^rcit  by  the  (^ulf  Stteaflil  iaauna  aeiaaal 
l>roiii«ia-- 1  toj>»  «  iea><ni.  Tea  aci*  f>m«  act  Sifoe  a  r«a» 
S.\mr  miVc  li-oo  an  acre  groolag  carlv  regiuUaa. 

•  mlv  t4L  a  litv  r^vt  for  a  ten  acre  Carai— cnaitBed  hf 
vr.ll  eii'eftt  S..l<l  on  a  <alt«bctka  or  BSaajr  back  gMr- 
anter  U'riir  no"  for  oar  plan 

Carolina  Tmckiaf  Developmeoi  CeapaBy 
826  Southern  Building       WilmioBton.  N.C 


AN  ORCHARD  INVESTMENT  WHERE  THE  ORCHARD  IS  MOST  PROFITABLE. 


On  the  Sunny  Snulhem  Sloprs  i>|  the  Hlue  Ridec  Mountains 
in  \i>rtht-a->t  (ie>irk:i.i  ( )|i|i'irlunily  ii  ^t  rite  hint;  <mt  her 
li.mil  t<i  viiu.  Niitur.il  .idv.intui;e>  |»>^M'^«cd  by  n<>  other 
tJrthard  Mi^trut.  in-ure  ihf  hithrst  nu.ility  m  (nut  ;it  the 
luwe%l   |ii-Mlu<ti<>n  c>'M,  and  it  i»  J50o  milr>  nearer  the 


market*  than  the  Western  api>lc.    Location  strongly  en- 

d'>r><'i|  liy  the  hishr^t  authorities.  An  intemt  in  our 
th'iU'.and  acre  urchanl  i»  yuur*  un  easy  terau.  It  k  your 
oni'  lie-'t  f  h.in«.e 

Write  now  (or  full  particulars 


APPALACHIAN   APPLE  ORCHARDS.    1037   Cnndler   Buildins.   Atlanta.  Ga. 


<  Ml  I  >>iiiiirt 

<  iirti  III 


A  PEERLESS  CARD  

ji-I  «haf 'ti' name  Impliev-l'rrtlfw  i,t  i|ii.rojil>r.l.  n  I  Dl  aD  IT  J 
uurqujicl.  unn>al«l.  .t  a>.  a-vur*tc  •lei<.r,piiun  ul  Itir  166^655  I  atCDt  OOOK  f  Oflll  LATuS 
Tti»v  irr  mnrr  than  J  card,  thn  Me  »«i  ri|ire^\loD  ot  t<er*<'nalitv.  ImllTMluility.  Tbey  arr  aol  aal*  betirr, 
biit  lii-r  I'l.rr^-M  aiTiiial  rconnmv.  Ifauve  tlw  eliniia^tp  *a%<c  Deing  in  (<io1c  lorm.  e»ery  otdlt  aied 
j.i.l  •lirn  .iMj  hnl  Tlirv  .if«  .!»»»<  Il.il.  ur  iiiirretl  >n>l  <  lejn,  >ad  a  l  the  «iig»-«  arv  (lertKlly  imioih  and 
Ih'  v  >jri  only  !<•  •■•(rrn  >,>|<-.|  t.\  bcini;  «-o  ..nit  iveil  S'ml  I  ilay  lot  a  aaui.>l«  tab  aad  detach  tW 
L.iiU  i.D*  li>  i  nr  is,  )  ou  '•ou  il  U.I*  rt'^iii     1  ■  -,r  i  rfl»r*.  n  w.!l  il.rtJI  v"U- 

rttiiHt'itrj  nt?.  The  John  B.  Wissins  Company 

T  niffi>  .s  V  »•-  IMnfet  .  ti.-^  I  .  i  T"-T     I  itat  AdnmafH..  CTilcaco 
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*'  77iev  will  double  the  pleasure  you  get  out  of  country  life*^  "They 
bring  the  country  into  every  home.      This  has  been  said  of  the 

New  Nature  Library 


«.aOO  PACES 
430  PLATES  IN  COLOR. 
NEARL  Y4.00O  ! lA  LF. TONES 


2.S90  TEXTUAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
TUnFF  BINDINC^ 


The  New  Nature  Library  in  IS  Superb  Volumea 


CONTENTS 

Vol.  I.  BIRD  NEIGHBORS-JMne/bii 

II   CAME  BiRDS  Biamhan 
III    HIKD  HOMES  Dugmorr 
IV.  ANIMALS    Slont  and  Cran, 
V,  EISHF-S    Ionian  an<J  Ewrmmm 
VI,  RUTTF.RFLIES  HMmti 
\  M.  MOTHS-Mo/W 
Mil.  INSECTS-Hmmm/ 
1\   U  ILD  {  LOWERS  Blamhan 
\  ML'i.HR(X)M.S-M«»W/ 
XI    IKLLJs  Rugrn 

XIII.  RePTlL£&-0«PMii 
Xl\   MOSSES  AND  UCHENS-Mtidbll 

XV  SHLLLS-«o#ef» 


contains  7,000  half-tone  and  color  plates  and 
Knc  illustrations.  To  produce  it  has  taken  nearly 
10  years  of  the  most  painstaking  editorial  eff  n  t 
and  the  coUaboratioa  of  the  loiemost  naturalists 

ot  Atiicrica. 

/*  it  OM  ntcituaiy    ^      work  is  authontative  and 
in  thm  lArmy  m  eomfJUltesadmq^iaAanaUy 
Encyclopedia  i. 

dividual  volume  has  been  tubjected  lo 

the  most  rk'i' 

iu  Mibject  expcniy  aod  fully,  yet  in 
a  popular  and  readable 


tlx-  ^^rr,^t<•st  anr!  mo>^t  \-,ilLi- 
able  of  Us  kind  ever  un- 
dolakn.    Each  tn- 

rditonil  tejls  and  treats 


I  ogelhcr  they  form  I  k  kr\  t  >  th'  pr  ;per  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing <A  the  whole  range  ot  h'laiit  and  Animal  Life  ihroughout 
North  America. 


J«kaB«nM|b.lltllalmlbl.«lwhlnJKlMtolkw*ri,  ^yt. 

I  \ni  Ubfary  ii  Ut^  Irom  ihe  tcirntific  dry  ro»  on  the  one  hand 
■nd  horn  the  flond  mud  mulewling  toaamkiam  ol  Bucii  recent 
Mature  writiiig  on  (he  «dier." 

I(  e  u-iinl  to  send  t^u  a  booklet  Jetcripdix  of  the  WOtH' 

o!rlr  u'nrh    (.qrilf t7/("frf?'jf--"t  PltOtt  \li€  thiS  COUpOTl 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  Cmr,  N.  Y. 
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THE-  TALK*  OF  *  THE  ^  OFFICE 


ABOUT  COMPLAINTS 

A  publishing  house  like  ours  has  to  do  with 

several  thousands  transactions  a  day  and  there 
ure  t hree  main  chances  for  mistakes.  To  begin 
with  (if  you  will  excuse  us  for  saying  so)  on  the 
part  of  the  customer.  For  instance,  we  get 
money  constantly  in  plain  envelopes  with  no 
nu-ans  of  identification,  not  a  word  of  writing, 
ancl  in  other  ways  our  friends  make  mistakes 
which  appear  to  be  ours;  then,  secondly,  we 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  make  mistakes 
ourselves  when  we  actually  get  the  business  in 
hand;  and  thirdly,  after  the  magazines  or 
books  leave  our  hands  a  great  number  of  errors 
may  be  committed  by  the  express  companies, 
the  post  office  or  the  railroads  which  tnuisport 
the  articles. 
The  point  we  wish  to  make  is  this: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  are  willing,  in- 
deed anxious,  to  rectify  any  error  that  we  may 
make,  or  anybody  may  make  in  transactions 
with  us.  We  have  a  complaint  department 
which  gives  careful  attention  to  every  letter 
that  comes  in.  Our  statistics  show  uiat  for 
the  month  of  February  (the  last  figures  we 
have  complete)  the  actual  number  of  com- 
plaints were  reduced  one-third  f  nxn  the  record 
of  last  year,  and  for  ever)'  six  complaints  re- 
corded wc  were  at  fault  once,  the  other  five  be- 
longed to  some  one  else. 

Tlie  worst  complaints  of  all  are  those  not 
addressed  to  us  but  are  si>oken  of  to  other 
people;  these  do  us  no  end  of  damage.  If  you 
receive  a  badly  made  book  or  magadne,  or 
have  any  transaction  with  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company  which  does  not  please  you,  we 
beg  that  you  will  notify  us  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  explain  or  rectify.  We  want  to  know  if 
our  efficiency  has  improved  one-third  or 
whether  our  customers  are  only  becoming  too 
good  natured  to  complam. 

THE  HAKVESTEB, 

by  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  author  of  "FVeckles," 

was  the  best  selling  book  in  the  United  States 
in  the  month  of  February.  Published  last 
summer,  it  has  month  by  month  increased  its 


friends  untQ  it  b  now  the  book  most  widely 
purchased  in  the  whole  country.  This  is 
because  it  has  had  the  best  of  all  advertising 
—  the  recommendation  of  one  reader  to 
another  —  the  only  advertising  which  creates 
a  really  large  poj^ularity. 

The  Harvester  has  been  inspiring  to  a  good 
many  people  and  its  inlluence  has  been  wide- 
spread. Here,  for  instance,  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  proirinent  American 
business  man,  recently  received  by  Mrs. 
Porter: 

Iwmfttto  thank  you  for  wtmt  you  have  done  forme 

in  writing  "Thr  {fane^ter  "  I  am  ashaowd  tOCOO- 
fess  that  until  I  read  your  hook  tin-  sc\  ijuestlon  never 
ap[>eale<l  to  me  as  you  i)ul  it.  1  never  stupjietl  to 
think  how  small  and  mean  u  thing  a  cheap  conquest  was 
in  comparison  with  captaining  your  own  soiu.  I  am 
writing  these  Unes  ami  signing  them  with  a  name  and 
buaineas  address  you  can  locate  if  >x>u  desire,  because 
it  i->  right  that  you  should  know  that,  through  having 
read  your  book,  at  least  one  man  washes  out  past 
records  and  starts  anew.  For  the  remainder  of  my 
life  I  stand  on  a  moral  record  as  white  as  David's 
and  lend  all  my  influence  toward  the  same  among 
ny  emploiyeeSk 

THE  VEUAIE  OF  THE  SPECIES 

For  the  benefit  of  suffragists  and  all  others 

interested,  Doubleday.  Page  &  Company  have 
reprinte<l  this  powerful  poem  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  in  three  editions:  a  wall  card  for  lo 
cents;  in  a  little  hook  bound  in  Ixjards  for  25 
cents j  and  in  leather  for  50  cents.  It  is  worth 
reading  a  dozen  times.  Some  foolish  people 
have  stated  that  it  is  an  attack  on  woman,  but 
the  true  philosopher  (no  doubt  the  distin- 
guished author  among  the  rest)  considers  it  a 
high  tribute  to  woman. 

comNO 

Soon  after  this  is  printed  we  shall  have 

ready  a  new  novel  by  the  Williamsons  called 
the  "Guests  of  Hercules";  a  stor\'  of  Monte 
Carlo.  The  authors  have  lived  on  the  Riviera 
for  years  and  they  know  Monte  Carlo,  and 

describe  it  as  it  has  ne\  er  been  described  be- 
fore —  a  true  picture  of  the  remarkable  life 
of  that  famous  rendezvous  of  the  world. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  DESK 


Socialism — ^**In  France,  Socialism  means 
3»  agitation;  in  Germany,  Socialism  means 
organization."  The  "Reds"  have  burrowed 
under  the  Hoheazoilern  rampart  that  Bis- 
mark  tried  to  mike  impregnable.  A  Socialist 
is  president  of  the  Imperial  Reich>iaf^;  u 
Socialist  rejirescnts  the  electoral  district  in 
which  the  Kaiser's  home  palace  of  Potsdam 
^ies.  MilKoas  of  German  workers  are  banded 
in  the  Socialistic  organization  into  a  dis- 
c>|>lined  and  determined  voting  army  that  is 
ad\ancing  steadily  toward  the  socialized 
state.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Orth,  in  a  second  — 
copiously  illustrated — ^  article  in  his  series 
on  "The  Worldwide  Sweep  of  Socialiiim," 
will  describe  this  army  and  its  conquests. 

^fi  The  Knox  Mission  to  the  CarH>l>ean 
3^  States  disclosed  many  dramatic  phases 
in  our  nearer  foreign  rdatkms  —  here  a  revo- 
lution  hanging  on  a  phrase  from  the  StTretar\  's 
lips,  there  a  prospect  of  a  confederation  based 
upon  a  hope  of  combined  American  protection 
and  non-interference  —  jealousies,  intrigues^ 
and  susf)i(  ions  on  a  background  of  our  great 
world  achievement  at  Panama  and  of  our 
real  policy  toward  the  Latin  nations.  Mr. 
William  Bayard  Hale,  of  the  World's  Work 
staff,  who  arcom])anied  Mr.  Knox,  will 
describe  the  \  isit  to  Costa  Rica  and  to  Nica- 
ragua in  the  World's  Work  for  June. 

/i\  "A  Foreign  View  of  the  Presidential 
X  Candidates"  is  written  by  M.  Charles 
Oster,   a  sympathetic   P'rench  student  of 

American  affairs,  who  speaks  from  a  personal 
acquaintance  witt\  all  the  candidates,  which 
he  lias  renewed  by  visits  within  the  last  six 

months.  M.  Oster's  comments  will  have 
doiihlc  value  because  they  are  the  impartial 
judgment  of  a  disinterested  observer  and 
because  they  are  the  words  of  an  alert  and 
informed  foreigner  who  brings  a  fresh  point 
of  view  to  bear  upon  us  and  our  problems. 

Have  you  seen  the  Ak-sar-ben,  in  Omaha? 

jtl  The  Priests  of  Pallas,  in  Kansas  City? 
The  Festival  of  the  Prune  Blossoms,  in 
Saratoga,.  Cal.?  The  Mid  -  Pacific  Floral 
Parade,  in  Hon<dulu?  These  are  the  festivals 
of  the  people,  some  of  them  artfully  contrived, 
some  of  them  sprung  spontaneously  from  the 


life  of  the  community.  Hut  all  are  wonder- 
fully picturesijue  —  and  next  month  the 
World's  Work  will  show  them  in  their  most 
beautiful  and  quaint  aspects  in  photographs 
and  text. 

(f^  The  Last  Alx)rigine  —  a  solitary  Cali- 
i  fornian  Indian,  the  sole  survivor  of  his 
race  and  tmgue  —  was  tlurust  suddenly  into 
his  first  contact  with  white  men  eight  months 
ago  in  the  curmoil  of  a  great  city  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  was  a  savage  of  the  Stone  Age 
in  contact  with  twentieth  century  civilization. 
How  modern  life  reacts  upon  a  genuinely 
primitive  mind  was  here  made  real  in  the 
experience  of  Iski,  as  described  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  Curator  of  the  Anthropological 
Museum  of  the  University  of  California. 

^  "The  New  Competition"  seems  likely 

21  to  ^ujicrsede  the  old  ruthless  methods  of 
trade.  Associations  already  exist  in  which 
the  men  engaged  in  a  certain  industry'  deal 
frankly  with  one  anotlu  r  and  with  the  public, 
and,  within  the  law,  eliminate  the  brutal 
price-cutting  of  unrestrained  competition^ 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Eddy  will  continue  hb  artides 
on  the  New  Competition  in  the  Wosld's 
Work  for  June. 

(S)  W  hat  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Banks?" 
-SI  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys,  editor  of  the  finandal 
d^artment  of  the  World's  W^ork,  is  writ- 
ing a  series  of  acute  and  helpful  articles  that 
show  what  the  problem  is.  These  artidea 
explode  some  of  the  superstitions  that  are 
current  about  '*  Wall  Street "  banks  and  about 
"kite-flying"  Western  banks,  and  eiqdain 
the  economic  basis  of  many  of  the  bankiqg 
habits  of  the  day.  An  illuminating  series, 
of  which  the  second  article  will  appear  in  the 
World's  Work  for  June. 

(fK  Coffee  rose  in  price  from  6' J  cents  a 
•Z.  pound  w  holesale  in  1909  to  16  cents  last 
November.  Herman  Sidcken  did  it.  He 
saved  the  Brazilian  coffee  planters  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  charged  the  cost  of  doing  it  to  the 
American  breakfast  table— about  $100,000,- 
000  in  the  last  three  years.  Robert  Sloss  will 
tell  how  it  was  done  in  the  World's  Woqrk 
for  June. 
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for  it  is  a  matter  of  health.  Every 
room  needs  it  because  it  Cleans, 
Scours,  Polishes.  A  genuine 
necessity  in  these  dayspecause 
it  cleans  almost  everything. 

Works  Without  Waste 
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Sanatogen  makes  good 

the  Nerve  Loss 


I^ERVE  loss — what  peril  to 
^  health  and  happiness  lies 
in  those  two  words  I 

They  mean  the  failure  of  that  bal- 
ance between  hunEcr  and  replenishment 
that  preserves  the  health. 

When  the  system  is  perfectly  well, 
the  nerves  get  their  proper  nourishment 
from  the  daily  food.  But  illness,  worry, 
the  severe  activities  of  modern  life,  often 
drain  the  nerves  of  more  strength  than  is 
restored  to  them  in  the  ordinary  way — 
the  balance  is  destroyed,  and  troubles 
begin.  Nerve  loss  becomes  an  acute 
condition. 

Sanatogen  makes  good  the  loss 

It  does  this  by  carrying  in  concen- 
trated form  the  elements  of  food  speci- 
fically required  by  the  nerves.  It  /ccds 
the  nerves  with  their  o:,  n  food.  It  re- 
vHalizes  the  enfeebled  sources  of  energy. 
It  builds  up  the  famisht  d  centres  and  thus 
directly  and  naturally  aids  in  giving 
back  vital  force  to  the  system. 

Sanatof^en's  splendid  service  is  recognized 
by  over  15,000  prarticinp  physicians  who  have 
written  in  praise  of  its  reconstructive  power. 
Worlil-famoiis  men  and  women,  who  have  tcbt- 
cd  Sanatogen,  enthusiastically  declare  that  it 
does  "make  good."  Ttieir  testimony  is 
convincing. 

Give  YOUR  nerves  the  beneAt  of  this 
priceless  help. 


Pro4.  Tkomu  B.  Still - 
MM.  M.S..  Pk.O. 

The  well  knon  n  rrvtnh 
chemist  <>f  Siercnt  Initi- 
tute.  •nlte« : 

"The  chemical  unton  of 
the  cooiiituenit  of  luiu- 
tiTfen  It  a  true  ooe,  rep- 
reseni»it»e  of  ihe  hi|{h««t 

•  kill  In  the  fnrmitlon  of  a 
product  cont&ininj;  phot- 
phonis  in  the  organic  pha«> 
phatr  condition,  and  M> 
con>hlnet1  that  dicevftoo 
and  aMlmflatkoo  of  Muto. 
I^en  axe  rendered  compJelc 

•  1th  the  ^eatett  CMC." 


Hi*  EscdUver 

PrW.  Or.  Vm  UjJm 

iJireitor  Tint  MedicftI 
Oinlc,  Beilla  Uolvcrait*. 
write*: 

"  I  have  i^Udly  and  fte- 
qucnlljr  priricTiheil  Sana- 
tocen  In  cam  of  delUaie 
pat  enia  In  it.y  clinical  at 
wrllatmy  prK^ie  practice 
an-l  am  ettiemely  tatKAed 
«llh  tlie  rrtule*  " 


the  diulnt^ulihed  natura- 
list and  autlior  wriiei 
"  I  am  aura  I  have  tieca 
greatly  bnicfiiedby  Sana- 
togen. My  sleep  U  fifty 
per  cent.  )>enrrt>i>n  it  was 
one  year  a<o.  and  m  y  miod 
and  Etren^  are  DiuUt  im- 
prored.'" 


PrW.  C.  A.  EwsU 

ol  Berlin  Unirertlty, 
IX>ctor  hi/norit  c  a  u  t  % 
I  niversitr  of  Mar)  Una. 
\lk\r%  In  hU  tonulliutMjB 
..II  -  Typhus  abdomln- 
ail*.** 

"  I  can  tay  that  I  have 
used  Sinatotcen  in  a  great 
number  of  c^set  i  that  T».  In 
th:i^e  diftiir)<ancrt  ot  meta- 
l)cilii.m  » hirh  "ete  mainly 
of  a  nerviiiit  or  nmrmtthenK 
orii;ini,and  ha<e  otHaiacxi 
eacellentrrtulis  " 


Remarkable  Book  FREE 
We  aak  yon  earnestly  to  net  m«|ualnUd  with  ftanatoeen.  tnmrt. 
Rate  oar  clalmi  trst,  If  yon  like,  sad  wa  ar«  only  too  Klad  to  hay*  yog  do 
to    Ask  your  dortornbout  It,  and  tn  any  case  vrlte  at  one*  for  oar  brok, 
"Obt  X»rvi>s  ot  Tomorrow,"  written  In  an  abtorbtncly  interettlOK  atylt, 
t>eaD<itully  llluitratrd  and  e«Btalntn<  fuctt  and  Infomiallon  of  Titai 
interest  to  you.     T:  It  bMk  also  contains  ev:denc«  of  U>«  valnt  0( 
haaatogrn  which  It  as  remarkabla  as  It  U  coacltitlTt. 


Sanatogen  i$  told  in  thrmm 
tizet,  $1.00.  SI.  90,  S3. 60 


Get  Sanatogen  from  your 
druggist  — if  not  obtain- 
able from  him,  sent 
upon  receipt  of  price. 


The  Bauer  Chemical  Co. 
26  D.  Irving  Place    New  York 
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The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  A  merica 

The  Timekeeper  that  jewelers  place  first  among 
American  watches,  and  that  56  per  cent,  of  American 
railroad  men,  on  roads  where  there  is  official  time 
inspection,  endorse  by  their  ownership  as  the  highest 
type  of  timekeeper  produced  in  the  world. 

A  book  has  been  written  about  the  Hamilton,  which 
also  shows  and  describes  the  various  models.  We 
gladly  mail  a  copy  to  anyone  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  fine  watch. 

Prices  of  Hamilton  watches,  cased  and  boxed,  range  from  $38.50  to  $125.00. 
If  you  desire,  your  jrwclcr  can  supply  a  Hamilton  movement  lo  fit  your  present 
watcfi-case.  Prices  of  movements  only  $12.25  to  $60.00.  We  show  here  the 
Hamilton  12-size  (sold  complete  only),  the  thinnest  12-si/e  19  or  23  lewel  watch 
made  in  America.  In  it  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  beautiful  thin  watch 
which  retains  all  the  accuracy  of  the  larger  railroad  sizes. 

The  I limDion  \V<tch  it  tcM  by  leadiac iewclen  otupiheie  If. 
howe\rr.  you  have  any  diffioiky  in  lecuriat  one.  pleaie  write  ml 

HAMILTON  WATCH   COMPANY,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
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For  inforination  reK->r<^in8  railruaJ  and  »team»hip  linct,  write  to  the  Reader*'  Sen'icc 
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INVESTMENTS 


Tbe  Prudential 
Home  Offices 

1875 
1912 


Annual 
Statement 
Dec.  31 
1911 


The  Prudential 


j    Founded  by  John  F.  Dryden,  Pioneer  of  lndu»triml  ln»urmnce  in  America 


GREATEST  YEAR  OF 
STRENGTH  AND  USEFULNESS 


Assets,  over  - 

Liabilities,  nearly         "  "  " 

Income  in  1911,  over         .  -  - 

Capital  and  Surplus,  over        -  -  - 

Paid  Policyholders  in  1911,  over  - 
Total  Paid  Policyholders  since  organization, 

plus  amount  held  at  interest  to  their 

credit,  over  - 

Life  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1911, over 
Increase  in  Paid-for  Insurance  in  Force,  over 
Liabilities  include  Policy  Dividends  - 
of  which  there  is  payable  in  J912 


259  Million  Dollars 
241  Million  Dollars 
81  Million  Dollars 
18  Million  Dollars 
27  Million  Dollars 


466  Million  DoUars 

440  Million  Dollars 
167  Million  Dollars 
29'<;  Million  Dollars 
4%  Million  Dollars 


NUMBER  OF  POLICIES 
IN  FORCE,  OVEJ*    -  - 

PAID. FOR  INSURANCE 
IN   FORCE.  OVER     •  . 


-  -  10  MILLIONS 
2  BILLION  DOLLARS 


Sf^ifi  {or  particulars  of  the  Prudential  policy ,  providing 
a  Guaranteed  Monthly  Income  (or  yourself  or  zcife.  A 
life-long  protection  for  ycmr  dear  on^s, or  your  oufi  old  age. 
Addrest  Deft.  18. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  om  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jeramy 
Forrest  F.  Drydcn.  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  ResJcrs'  Senice  nives  information  about  insurance 
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dlobe  Cal^tnet  Safe 

Eliminates  Bulk  and  Weight  and  Marks  a  New  Era 
of  Protection,  Convenience  and  Business  Security 

No  matter  what  his  line  of  business  may  be,  every  man  can  now 
have  a  Steel  Safe  partitioned  and  arranged  to  suit  his  own  specific  needs. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  purchase  bulk  and  weight  in  order  to 
secure  protection  against  losa  by  fire  or  theft.  It  isn't  even  necessary  to  consult  with 
the  tnaker  rcKardinp  the  interior  arranpements,  pay  extra  for  such  subdivisions,  or 
bother  in  tlie  least  alxjut  securing  more  slielf  space  bter  on. 

Any  man  can  buy  a  Globe  Ste«I  Cabinet  Safe  without  anv  interior  fittings 
whatever;  or  if  he  prefers,  he  ran  buy  it  already  equipped  with  &lJu^ri*lHi«  Steel 
Filing  Cabinet  Units,  Shelves  and  Partitions. 

Our  catalog,  illustrating  many  model  interiors  made  up  with  Filing  Cabinet  Sec- 
tions for  all  lines,  any  of  which  are  worthy  of  the  investigation  of  any  business  man 
whether  he  wishes  to  purchase  or  not,  mailed  free  on  request. 

It  is  advisable  to  consult  a  Sluki^rnUkc  agency  on  office  equipment  of  any 
kind,  because  of  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  matters.    AJdrtu  Dt^t.  j  qit 

Jbc  9lol>6^rt>ickcCo^  CincinnaU 

Branch  Stor*»: 

New  York.  Sto-SXt  Bnadwxv  Chieaoa.  tSI-tSS  So.  WahoMh  Avenut 

Bo«ti,n,  91-9.1  Frdrriil  Street  WoHhinuttm.  l.'lg-tttit  F  St..  S'.  W. 

i'hUatUiphui,  ivu-mn  CK4*tnut  Strt*t  Cxncxnnati,  lis-lSu Fourth  Av€nu€,E!atit 
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''No  Jirst-class  business 
can  afford  second-class 
work  0/  any  kind*' 

Laic  Pres.  Cai)6a  It  oj  the  P.  R  R. 


—  especially  Finishing  Work.  Why? 

Because  the  finish  adds  to  or  subtracts 
from  the  values  already  paid  for,  vastly  more 
than  its  own  cost. 

A  fine  Car,  Yacht.  Piano,  Stairway, 
Floor,  poorly  varnished,  has  its  beauty  ruined 

—  elegantly  varnished,  has  its  beauty  doubled 
and  preserved. 

Murphy  Varnislics,  regardless  of  the 
cost  in  making  them,  are  so  made  that  they 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands. 

The  delight  of  it  I 

—  is  that  they  cost  the  User  a  little  less 
ip  ihe  job  —  vastly  less  by  the  year  —  than 
ordinary  varnishes. 


2"  v««u.  Murphy  Varnish  Company  '^Ts. 

That  Lasts  FRANKUN  MURPHY,  PrMidmt  CHICAGO. 

Long«ft  AModital  Willi  OougpU  VMnMiCompuqr.  LinMed  MoubmL  Cuadk  ILLS. 
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The  late»l  book*  on  (r«\el  and  biography  mav  be  obtained  ihrouRh  the  Readen'  Set\'iiili ' ^  '  '  '"V  CjOOC 


The  Chain  of  Communication 


EACH  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of 
the  system.  This  system  may  be  any 
size  or  any  shape,  with  lines  radiating  from 
any  subscritier's  telephone,  lilce  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  to  the  limits  of  the  subscriber's 
requirements,  whether  ten  miles  or  a 
thousand. 

Somewhere  on  the  edge  of  this  subscriber's 
radius  is  another  who  requires  a  radiu '  of 
lines  stretching  still  further  away.  On  the 
edge  of  this  second  subscriber's  radius  is 
still  a  third,  whose  requirements  mean  a 
further  extension  of  the  lines,  and  so  on. 

This  endless  chain  of  systems  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  scries  of  overlapping  circles. 
Each  additional  subscriber  becomes  a  new 


center  with  an  extended  radius  of  com- 
munication, reaching  other  subscribers. 

However  small  the  radius,  the  step-by-step 
extension  from  neighbor  to  neighbor  must 
continue  across  the  continent  without  a 
Stopping  place,  until  the  requirements  of 
every  individual  have  been  met 

There  can  be  no  limit  to  the  extension  of 
telephone  lines  until  the  whole  country  is 
covered.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
system  of  which  each  Bell  telephone  is  the 
center,  up  to  the  greatest  distance  that  talis 
can  be  carried. 

Because  these  are  the  fundamental  needs 
of  a  nation  of  telephone  users,  the  Bell 
System  must  provide  universal  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  * 

And  Associated  Companies 
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Simple  enough  for  the  beginner.  Capabilities  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  expert: 

3^  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 

The  pictures  are  post  card  size  (3X  x  inches).  The  lens  is  a  high  grade  rapid  rectilinear, 
fast  enough  for  snap  shots  in  a  hundredth  part  of  a  second  on  bright  days. 

The  Shutter  is  the  Kodak  Bail  Bearing,  which  works  with  remarkable  smoothness  and  preci- 
sion. It  has  automatic  S[>eeds  of  t\  and  j^g  of  a  second  and  also  operates  for  "bulb"  and 
time  exposures.  Has  iris  diaphragm  stops  and  is  fitted  with  indicator  that  registers  each  exposure 
as  it  is  made.  The  camera  body  is  made  of  aluminum  covered  with  fine  seal  grain  leather.  Has 
reversible  finder,  tripod  sockets  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  exposures ;  automatic  focusing 
lock  and  a  rising  and  sliding  front.  Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges.  No  dark  room 
for  any  of  the  op>erations  of  loading  the  camera  or  finishing  the  pictures.  Kodak  simplicity  and 
Kodak  quality  all  the  way  through.  Price,  |2o.oo 

CslaJofttt  t/  K»dakt/rti  at  th*  dtattrt  tr  by  mmit. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  city. 
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^Holder  Top 

/  Shaving  Stick 


Willianis'  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick  comes  pretty 

near  perfection.    It  not  only  has  the  quality  that 

has  r^iade  Williains'  Shaving  Stick  in  the  Hinged 

Cover  Box  so  pofuilar,  but  the  added  convenience 

of  the  Holder  Top.    Your  fingers  do  not  touch 

the  soap.    By  the  nickeled  cap  in  which  the  Stick 

is  fastened,  you  can  hold  it  as  firmlv  when  used 

down  to  the  last  fraction  of  an  inch,  as  at  first. 

riiat  ficciiliar  ^•^ea^^ine!^^  of  laflicr.  «hc  »ofteninp,  soothing  effect 
u|>on  ihc  fare,  founil  only  in  Williarii!*'  Shaving  Soaps,  have 
made  fhcm  altvays  the  firM  rhoice  of  discriminating  men. 

Three  form*  of  the  good  quality: 

Williams'   Shaving   Stick,    Hinged  cover,  nickeled  bos 
Williams'  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'   Shaving  Powder,  HtOKrd  cover,  nickeled  bos 

The  J.  B.  Willinmi  Co..  Clutonburv.  Conn. 


Prompt  rephet  to  financial  inquiriei  from  The  Reader**  Service. 
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ARROW 

COLLARS  and  SHIRTS 


MKDORA  is  II  lower  Belmont, 
the  most  popular  style  ever 
introduced.    It  is  a  notch  collar. 
rrUPlN  is  a  very  good  style  tor 
summer.    l'>v.  cachy  2  for  S~>c. 

^I..!'t0  a  dozen 


K 


lUlOW  SHIRTS  are  offered 
in  a  generous  and  attractive 
assortment  of  exclusive  eftects  in 
fast  color  fabrics  of  unusual  worth 
artd  beauty,  by  the  makers  of 
Arrow  Collars.     9l.o0  and  $2. no 


Srnd  for  IvN.klrts.      ri.UKTT.  PEAl'.ODV  ^  COMPANY.    465  Hiv.  r  Str.-.  t.  TKOY,  N.  Y. 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish  information  about  foreign  travel 
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BUILDING  H  ELPS 


ONE  OF  THESE  IS  COMING  YOUR  WAY,  TOO. 

JUST  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  CARD  TODAY— MENTION  WHY  YOU  CAREN- 
AND   "WHY—WHEN— WHITE    PINE"— FULL   OF   VITAL   LUMBER    FACTS—  \ 
WILL  GO    TO    YOUR    ADDRESS   AT   ONCE.     BUY    YOUR    LUMBER    BY  IT. 


BUY  NO  LUMBER  TILL  YOUR  COPY  COMES ! 


H'E  H  ILL  GLADLY  an  E  J'EA'SOAAL  COUNSEL— HELI'FL'L  IN  )  Ol  R  OWX  CASE. 
A  nyhmi-,  WRITE  US  before  you  buy  A  SY  lumber— for  any  purpose.  DO  I T  TOD.  (  Y    //iis  matter  oj 

H'lIA  T  WOOD  is  besl/or  the  giirn  case  is  muih  more  important  than  many  iealt:e.  On  *>  ply  will  be 
PROMPTatid  CASDir>—and  the  bootilrtis  ready  and  u  ill  reach  you  by  return  mail.   WRITE  NOW. 

NORTHERN  PINE  Manufacturers'  Association 

1114  Litunbcr   Kxcbau^e  Miuneapolia,  Minnesota 
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C>>|>yr<ghi,  U.  S.  K,  1913, 
byTheB.  V.  O.  C0..S.V. 


'Go-Aways"  and  "Stay-at-Homes"  Keep 
Cool  and  Comfortable  in  Loose  Fitting  B.V.  D. 

TRAVELING  on  train  or  boat  or  just  between  home  and  office,  any  time,  any  place,  you 
are  cool  and  comfortable  in  Loose  Fitting  B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts.  Knee 
Length  Drawers  and  Union  Suits.    Quality  of  fabrics,  true-to-size  fit,  careful  workmanship, 

and  long  wear  are  assured  and  insured  by 
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Leads  in  Tone  Quality  in  America 


I  03 
10:: 
u 


Stee/  Fens 

Z50  Styles 


For  business, 
the  homc,schooIs 
—every  purpose. 

Backed  by 
a  half-century's 
reputation. 

At  all  stationers, 

Tbe  Etierbrook  Steel  Pea  Mfg.  Co. 
95  Jokn  St. ,  New  YorL 

Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


In  wriiing  to  advcrtiscri  picate  tncn'.i' 


The  niLj«Ka]  ti'iip  and  thr  mjirnih.  rnt  conitructkrti  nf  thr 
V"»e  l'l«vt  Tuni,  »|ih  litUtnt  cooirnl  mtiluxli  rnjl>lr 
V'«i  lo  plav  V'>«r  ^•vftfite  vIriito'>»  wiili  iriir  mutKaln 

firr«uiin.    Wr    Vlxrt  •  hrn  rnnir^lr'.  ili>r.,e  frimi  ■  ■  • 
a  t  *y  frrr  of  •  har.  V  aD>t  >rujfanT#^  t<ff^.i  »*irtfatfi«»i^ 
I  literal  alio*  >ni.r      <>li1  i<i<nn<  llw  pa;ap«i> 
I^KKR  —  Ir  \i>u  arr  (iilrrr«tr<1  in  n  «iio«      pJuer  iiiik-- 

^■1.  r,  full  I., I.  Mi>  i'  ...n 

VOSE  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

175  BojrUton  St.  Boaton,  Maaa 
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(h/oror/o  is  not  far  awaj/ 
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And  to  that  sparkling  won- 
derland there  is  one  way 
that's  worthy  of  its  ending. 

Of  course,  you  will  choose 
the  de  luxe 

Rocky  Mountain 
Limited 

■  wry  morning  from  Chicago  to  D*np*r, 
Colorado  Spring*  and  Paahio  — 

and  learn  how  a  day's  journey 
can  be  made  a  day's  delignt. 

Sleeping,  dining,  reading,  listen- 
ing to  the  Victrola  music,  or  just 
lolling  in  the  observation  car,  you 
will  find  yourself  enjoying  every 
gliding  moment, 

'•The  Colorado  Flyer  " 

every  morninf  from  Si.  Li>ui>,  and  olhrr 
»plcniJiiily  equipped  faM  daily  Iraini  from 
Chicago.  St.  Loui«.  KanMa(^iiy,Sl.Jotepli. 
Omaha  and  Memphis  lor  Colorado, 
YcllowUoos  Park  aod  the  Pacifec  Coaat. 


" lAttlt  JournrM  in  C'llcradii"  anJ"  Cttdfr  the  T»r- 
guoneSiy"  <ir(  luo  biiitii  a  Ax  A  maJcf  I  he  way  ilfar . 
IjtI  mf  lend  them  to  ytm.  L.  M.  Allen,  Paisengrr 
Tmlttc  Mamaxer ,  10 La  Salle  St.  Sltitum,  Ckuago 


Ginnit  abruaJ,'  Routes  time-tables,  and  all  lorti  of  information  obtained  tlirauK'i  the  RraJcrt  i^rvice  CjOOQIc 
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new  YORK" 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rate*? 

CLENDENING'r.V?,r 

S«l«ct.  bom*hk«.  •conocnir&l  Suite 
□f  pArlor.  bcdronm.  privaio  bath  for 
two  par«i)Dt,  93.00             WriU  fur 
B«»klM  H  .  with  fln«  map  of  cWy  * 

Hotel  Em nire  BroiMiwaj  amiBSii  st. 

uuiu  cmpuc  A  delightful  hotel, 
beautifully  nltiiated.  Most  excellent  cut- 
line  aiitl  servlrc.  l^rgp  rooms  per 
day;  with  lM»th  »2  vvr  liay.  Siiltfs  «;j  fio 
up.*  Kree  Uulde.  W.JohuHou  guiuti,  rrop. 

BOSTOW  MA88. 


HOTEL  PURITAN 


HOTELSJSSanffi] 
THORNDIKEW 

 MSTOKS  8t5TH0TU5  (SU^moKiiLMi 


CHICAGO  ILL. 


Chicaiio  Beach  Hotel 

V*'  Rest  antf  Recr««ti*a 

U  cmnhlDW  »ll  ntj  (*i«<ira  with  thu  qalxl  of  cnun- 
Uj  •nd  M*alv»r*  l*»li((Ltfull)r  liUiaini)  «n  >h»r* 
"t  Lak*  Micliirnn  adj<>anln(  (irai  N>uih  Pkrki — 10 
minuut'  rids  fruni  tliMti*  *nd  •hi.pplaf  diilrici 
Et»r7  •uroiovr  •o>i-niirnt  and  li-.in*  r<.iiifort— r.».|. 
■  iryroomt,  ■moolh,  tundr  tiathinf  bmrh.  Uinplinf 
tabl»— American  or  EurupMa  plan     liooklst  Mnl 

ilmt  Bi«<.  aad  L.«ke  Wlior*,  Chirac* 
 HEALTH  RgSORTS 


m  Batll*  Creek  Syttem  of  Health  eulldine 

!•  brloKinf  many  liMlth  »-«krr«.  wh<.  an  Ivarninc 
lti>w  to  lite  ti(>il  and  how  to  kop  wrll.  Tllr  >ail>- 
larlum  It  •  f  rMl  edticallooal  caiil«r  at  tlic  lirad  of 
a  warld-wlda  inoT»in«nl  (r>r  ph^iinal  bfttcruwut 
It  offtrt  SOO  kind!  of  balht.  rlertrica].  manual 
Swcditta,  uwhaoical  trgatm«nt«,  aU  ,  nndar  thv 
direct  (iildanc*  of  thirlr  •pM-ialltln(  phriiciani 
•  nd  am  Iralnfd  DuriM  PImudI  rocrrationi.  Ilka 
f  >lllii«.  bfalmi.  iDoluriaf,  •wlnmiln».  drliinf.  rid- 
fl»hin(.  tsKc  Wrlta  for  P..,tf..)io  of  Vi»wi 
THE  SAWITtnit'M.  B.'»  lOO   Bnnlc  (  r.,  k  Mich 

OOCTOI  BAMES  SANITAKIUH 

(or  Mantal  and  Karroui  Iruubli;*  and  ganaral  Tn- 
ralidlim.  Separata  Dapt.  for  caMi  cf  InabriHr. 
M  mloulM  from  K  T  city  WrlU  l>r.  P.  H 
lUriiM.  B-ii  R.  Stamford,  Conn  • 


CORWIN  HOT  SPRINGS, Oorwin, 
Mont,  for  Rheuniatltm  Ac.  vapor;  large 
plUDve.  On  Nor.  Par.  Ry  7  mllea  from  Vel 
lowatone  PIr  Rett  here.  8.  P.  Andrewi,  Mgr. 

This  Amkkicax  Naitrkim  ' 
A  Mineral  Springs  llealtb  Resort 

THE   CLEN  SPRINGS 

\llapprovp<I  fiirnmof  Hv<lrothpr:tpv,  Ma»- 
Hittte  ami  Klfctrlrlty.  Xaiihelm  Hatha 
fur  weakiir*.Hsaiiil  <ll<u'ai<- of  iln- ilfurt.  M.'t 
Itrlne  Hatha  for  elliiilualluti.  Altrartlve 
Coif  Links.  Illiislratcd  i<<M>kletv  Wni.  E. 
I.flfliufwt'll,  Prt'^ililt-nt.  Watkliis,  N.  Y.» 

Greenwood  Mountain.  1^,^ 

Pur  Tubarculoala  Bnl  ximnior  rllmala  In  Amrr- 
lea  Opfn  air.  dl*(«tlc.  nuralni  and  nirdinl  tml- 
m*nt    Rata  lie  wk  up    Sanal.-rli.m.  Hrbn.n.  M*. 

TBI  JACKSON  HEALTH  RESOIT 

Dansvllle,  LIvliiKstoM  County,  N.  V. 
(rffers  every  advanlaee  of  flfly  years"  expe- 
rience* (jrowth.  l'|>-I(>-(tate  liietlir>(ls,r<ir<>- 
/vftAnifi/Mllocatlon,  KIRKPROOK  RCILD- 
INO.  Write  for  literature,    llox  X.» 

nr.t.n.Had^warlk"^. 

-<AN  IT.\  K  U  M 
^  N'Twulk,  Conn. 
Health  Kx|ierl9. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  N.J. 


_  JK 
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'mmmmmmm 


m 
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Atlantic  City.  ?/t'i^"N'.V'i^Tii- 

Attove  lllii<itratlou  allows  Inil  onesertloiiuf 
this  niaKiilflrent  aixJ  suni|>tii<iii!ily  flited 
hoiiae— the  Open  Air  Plaza  ami  Kiir|ci<>eii 
^olarlunis  overl<K<k  the  K<iarfl-walk  aii<l  the 
Orean.  Theeiivlroiiriieiit,  ronvenlciireaml 
roMifortsiif  tlie  Marll<or«ii|.-h-Illeiilieluiaii(l 
the  tnvliptrallui;  rlimate  at  Atlantic  City 
make  thka  the  Uleal  place  for  Sjirlns  ami 
Suinmer.  Always  oiien.  Write  for  iiaiid- 
soiiielv  Illustrated  tw.oklet.  .lo»tah  While* 
Sons  Company.  Proprietors  and  l»lreeii>r«  » 

Galen^Hall   Atlantic  t  i  i  v.nTTi 

U<tlCU  ndll.  Sanatorium 
New  stone,  hrlrk  4  stfellmlUllnB.  Alnayx 
open,  always  reaitv.  alwaxs  hiisf.  TalAe 
■kiid  altfiidanre  iin.inrpiif.'.ffl  • 

"a t iTa  n  tic  city 
ti.  J.  Always  alien. 
HHKPRcmSf.  One- 
half  hlnck  Of  Oi-ean  Front.  Hatba. 
Cajiaelty  six  hundred.  <)rrhestra.« 

E  A  t2 1'P  i>LY.  »io  ufWkly. 

_          AUantic  City.    .SI.  Jam«a'  Place. 

CRC8T  M  ^larn  brick  hi>UI;balbia(  from 
httt."!,  t»ti;..  )>>ri-h.  with  (.^■.-an  tI»w.    Am  plan. 

BEACH  HAVEN "nTJ. 


Hotel  Strand 


nieEngle$ide,!!':^i;Ka 

 —  Ke-Hort.  The  only 

resort  on  the  .JerM-y  coa.Ht  that  roiuhlnes 
lierfeet  l>athl[if(.>lwa\  s  K<«)d  nshliiK.wltli  a 
modern  hotel,  and  «1ves  sure  relief  from 
bay  feverlieaiden.  Uimklet.  K.K.KDKle.MKT. 

BERMUDA 


I  HOTEL  BELMONT.  BERMUDA 


spend  your  ^priiiK  or  summer  varatiou  at 
Rertnuda'a  roolest  and  most  dellKhtfulljr 
located  hotel.  Siteclal  .Suimuer  rates. 
Tennis,  RoatlDK.  Mathlng,  Fishing.  Book- 
leL  Write  K.H.  Carlisle.  Proprietor.* 

   CANADA" 

New  Brunswick.  X^Vt'^  T«'*'w.!i 

•t^^nd  y<:.iir  Summer  Vacation  by  .#iiilinK  t.>  jroq  oMf 
111  |.a(e  b  autifullr  lllu.trelod  bo.kl.t.  d>MCrip«tT« 
.f  til.  Rit»r  St  John  —  Tlia  Rhiii.  of  America.— 
and  the  hunting,  fl.hlnf.  can<<einic  aad  campinr 
■  ■pi«i'tiiBitie*  in  lb.  drllchtftil  rlimal*  of  lhl> 
r.iunlry       r.ncliiM   <   rrule  in    eUinpe   to  THI 

FREprRirroji  tourI-st  association.  Box  u; 

prcdencton.  ?f*w  Brtin.wirk,  Canada  • 

SEATTLE  WASH. 


HntAl  Cavnv  "  I'.'.-itorlesof  solldeoni. 
nuiCl  oavujr.  j^,^,  .,  concrete. steel  * 
marMe.  In  faslilonahle  shot.|ilii|;  district 
Kntrllfh  grill.   Auto  Bus.   $1.0(iii|.  •  


WASHINGTON 


MOTEL  DKISCOLL 

Faces  I'  S.Capttol.  Tour 
l«t»'  Favorite.  Near 
Union  .Citation.  Anildsi 
Show  Places.  Oaraite. 
liar  lis  in'ails.  Music 
Amer  t3  50.  Kur.  91  up 
Hool;Iet  SouvenlrCard 


Just  Out-Summ«r  Hom«» 

Eandsomely  Illustrated  Book  >Mh  full 
I riff.rni%lii«n  in  rrca-rj  tr.8unitner  Praorts 
In  Vermont  and  .h.>rr>  LAke  Champlaln 
with  liiitel.  farm  and  tillage  home  arfntnio- 
dati'.ne  Prim  9^  p#r  week  and  up  S..nd 
if  «umpt  (nr  mailing  Ad-ltr-.i.  Suniii.^r 
H  im...    No   1    St    Alh.oi.  Vl  • 


a  BEACOHST.  BOSTON.  J* 


TRAVEL 


♦•^^  vvvv  ♦••^  w^w^^W 

Come  to  New  England  I 
I        This  Summer  1 


Everythlni;  the  vacationist's  heart 
can  desire  awaits  you  in  NewEnelanJ. 

Mountain^.,  country,  Sl•a^l<o^e  and 
lakes  — nowhere  else  so  JeliKhtlul  a 
combination  as  this.  For 

Ntw  Eifhad  ia  Vacatiea  Lud. 

Cool  breezes  always.  SplmJIJ  fish- 
ing, boating,  canoeing  anJ  bathing. 

Send  for  Free  Books 

DeMrr1t>ios  r«w»rle  of  Maine.  N«w  llamp- 
•hin-  Virrinonl.  Haaaa£hu»e4t*.  Rlii^le  liland 
and  C'oiiiiertjciit 

State  tohick  rtgionyau  pr*/tr, 

A^mtitiaf  Bsrua,  Roea  R4.  SoMk 

Slatiea,  Bests*. 
JlewTark,  Kew  Hetea  h  Harltard,  Haeloa 
Ji  lalaa  aa4  lalae  tealral  UaUraa 


il,  Haeloa  • 
Uraada.  | 

»««» 


"A  SUMMER  PARADISE'' 

covers  Nurllieru  N.Y. Reports  : 
.Saratoga  .sp'^a.  Lake  tieorve, 
I.^ku  Cham  plain.  Ad  Irondacks 
^«tc.  Send  Uc  iioslaKe  for  Ul.ile- 
Vai'rIntWe  iKMik  a(U)pi>.wlthp«r- 
Ucularsof  llotel.s,efc.  Addreai 

"SuiniHir  Paradi.e."  Albani.  N  Y 


f  ^Ui  Lr\ju> 
nn  Rcadinqlhc 

fJJ^lAKCOVtRNMENT  KaiCway?^' 
^'^^  mrtMCoiOMtAiMuwAr 

MIMCl  tOWAKO  ISIAMO  RAIL  WA  V 
ntmKjnamH-tt^mumtitmtmrtwfrMdltn  Hi 
ritkaimymdnmmKt-mumnntutuau-stJ**: 

ftamiam*  tulHtk -jnttU  MAltfiU  ■     .^ww  J,  Dim  cif 

rf  tlomrJmr  wtfrr-  mCAnt'  3f  ni  lii  /  nxUmm* 
tnmtri  tt^nxt  [trntrd  h/jM- i>,'rfnll  HmU  mm  if 

UHmuPuuHUK  Dtfi-iiuetcoitfuiautiiAr 

MONCTON.  N.m  


1  (ffrntt-jf  O'fii'Zrj^^i'Minf 
"nova  SCOTIA 

i-ODmNlflNATUNTlC  RAILWAY  55  UNt 
K  .  StmthtlMaiUmStTni  , 
•     I   it  »  from BasitrnWrttt fix mfcm4:xn'- 

'  eivuf  L'jmfij  MMj.  Utn. 

ihMilUsMfJhcokM)  I 

'tiitrcir  5Ctiih  mitamfi  r 

JTMasttTi  NrwEhdSu«  | 


>t>VM>i>inctb«  5t  DosianI' 


^1 


COME  TO 

TEHAGAMl'^j 

THE  UNSPOILED  COUHTRir 

Ifyoamlitftptadtkt/iaejtwatiettytt.Er- 
etrLaktmd Stream  iron  optn  lavttatica  h 
tbeMfhr.  l«ke Teme^mi it*  magniftcemt- 
My  if  water  ia  tlie  (enter  ofttitfamfBjnttlt 
teserytef  iiW.ihWaerfsaod  lu/aa  irrrfi/ar 

ideal  net  ke  ladia  W  childm  »JwiB*jl^  mem. 
SuoroamialitinuuirRATtD  Booa  5n7»£Klh  r, 

Temaumi  Steam  BOATBHomCDNnutY.tn 

TKfiAOAMI,  OMTANIO 


CUIXUrC.  gjnrt  for  Booklet. 

I  r.r.f»ti«fn  Ideal  Tours,  Box  1066X.  Pitt^  urf^ 


For  information  about  popular  rctorti  write  to  the  R-ider»*  Service 


Digitized  by  Google 
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WHERE 


TO  — GO 


MAINE 


Coae  to  WoHd-Famout  K(Dncba;;o 


Uutol  ud  U't  C«l>la>.  *ll  Wlttl  SaUl  .S.  ur  licr 
pUcM.  M*in*'i  loTtllril  Uk«  Ttuul  ulnfn  rit« 
to  ffT  •11  iiiiumrr.     Flrio  rslrlio  <t»tlj.  WriU 

Krnr.'-''*^"  It  i**!  (V>  ,  R«nc^><  r  M*'  

Kioi &  Btnkii  UkcaA  SfKKcr  Stnaa  Caaip*. 

D*«p  In  wuimJ*.  4  lt>  tpHil  on  flv  (Uiii«<  Urc- 
HaKRY  ?I  Pt F.RI  y.  S\wn ,~,t _%t,  B. .li  fi  » 

LAKB  PABUN  HOUSE  AND  CAMPS 

II.  P.  MrK'i  1    •    !      i      3,  «iM.n    M-,    H-  k    i  • 


MoOMlOOkmeglMtkHoUMiOMM.  Oixntwhcn 
'  >Kl  )(»>  U' Jiilt    F  B.  Bu.-nt,  HstM*Uia4in<.  M.  • 

VdRK'S  CAMPS.  Loon  LAKE. 

to  fiintilit-«  4'fthint  with  '^r  wtihnut  Iwth  Si1iil<  o 
Troiil   K-thiiffever    (1  I^wi*  Y'>rk.  RAof«lcf ,  M«_* 

BAY  N. 

AD  Ult-al  gum 
tner  reimrt.  i'<hi1 
liroi  {«s^piire  n  at'-r,  tiihliiu.  ^Hiatln?,  KoK, 
trnnls,  hotel  A  rr.iiai;e  :»rc. iTnnuxlatloii*. 
All  prlOM  Arldrrm 
J'ri.ird    of  TrnilP 


ALEXANDRIA 

Thousand  Islands 


AleiandriaBay.N.Y. 


INTEWVALg-WHITKliT*.  N.M. 

The  Intervale  HOUM.  .lunetr October. 

I  t  fiuuilj  noirl.  strlctl)  modern.  All 
roiiifortu  Onui<l  iiinuntaln  foenery.  Fine 
taMf:  own  farm  i-nxliirtg.  6ara4:«>.  Car- 
rlMK*  ■Ivrlf't.  Ori'lii  -'t  I  V  M  aiiit)M>iTirnta. 
Booklet*.  Wrtif  H  .  It,  Pn>p.' 

    VERMONT 

vt. 

HeAlth.  Rrxt.  Gcxxl  walrr.  Ai  lu  week. 
Booklet.  Write  to  I).  H.  Htfton.*  

•  \Vr\tr  f,.r  furihrr  tnfiyrmahom. 


Lowell  Lake.  [  * 


WHRBR-TO-OU  Bl-BEAir  APPKAltS  M.tNTMt.V   IN  >K\  K.>  IIK.  MUiAZINKN      <  IIH  I  t  A  I  I< .  N  a,ooo,«M>o. 
<)l  l:  KAFK.  mil  TMi:  sKVK.N  INri.l'DK-  1NH>i;M\THiN  SKKVH  K      INri.usK  -  (  KNT  STAMP  K>K  1  UK;  \V1  I,' 
LKT  layLA-N  tOlH  UirTISU.    WB  »U  MOT  ACCENT  f  OHTBACXIt  FOB  MIMULt:  MAUAZI.HKN. 


PRACTICAL  REAL  ESTATE 
METHODS 

By  Thirty  New  York  Experts 

Net  $2.00        Postage  20  cents 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 

GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


Forest  and  Stream 

The  oldest  an<l  bf<it  outdixir  piibllcKtlon  for  real 
outdoor  people.  Weekly,  ♦.'{.00  a  year.  Hunting, 
Camping,  C&nf>eing,  Yachting,  Fishing,  Travel, 
Sport,  Adventure.  Special  trial  nubacriptloD  offer 
$1.00  for  nix  months,  with  lK>ok  giving  the  Fish 
and  <»ame  Lawn  <>f  every  State. 

Forest  and  Stream.  If?  Franklin  St  .  New  York.  N.  T. 


Raymond  •  Whitcomb  Tours 


/ 


EUROPE  -i;    Tiiur*   includtnK   rvcry   country  in  \ 
Europe.   ROUND  THE  WORLD     Jul)  J.  Sept  jo.  > 
Oct.  s,  N'>v    K.  Jin       SOUTH  AMERICA  — Oct  lo. 

Feb.  I,  JO.  Juiu-  :S     .ScnJ  /■>r  fiivkirl  W.iHifd. 

Raymond  A  Whilcomb  Co.  506  >X'Mhington  St..  Bnatnn. 
225  Fihh  Ave.,  New  York.    PhiU.    Qucago.    Sui  Francuco. 


Going  Abroad? 

The  Readers'  Service  will 
gladly  furnish  information 
about  popular  resorts,  and 
railroad  and  steamship  lines. 


nOTELC^^RLlfj 


Old  Point  Comfort  '^^G 

Plan  Your  Vacation  Trip  to  Include  a  Slop-Over  Here 

'HIS  charming  and  unique  coaat  resort  is  easily  and  quickly  accessible  by  rail 
or  »ea.    All  r»«d(  gr^nl  •lop-ovrr  piivileiies.    NVh/  not  take  «dvantaKe  of  them  and  enioy  a 


T 


lew  day*'  real  and  iccfcalion  liefc  tnidsC  the  cool.  inviBoialinK.  pinc-laden  biec/ea^ 

Flerc.  without  the  annoyance  of  nioaquiloes^fliea  or  to(a,  you  can  enjoy  to  the  utrooel  your 
favoiile  paatime.    tlvety  condition     tuat  right  foi 

BATHING  nSHINC  RIDINC;,  DRIVING 

GOLFING  TENNIS  DANCING  MOTORING 

Rixhl  on  Hampton  Koadn.  *  naval  icndeyvoua  and  adioining  F  cirtrra*  Monroe,  a  renter  of  milttary  acliviliea, 
in  the  famoua  Hotel  Chalnberiln^wllh  ita  alti>selher  charminx  hoapiiality  and  ila  driicioua  Southern  cookinii 
.MaMnifirent  in  it«  appointment'.  The  Chamberlin  ia  yet  honiclikr  and  aaiipfymc.    I"  Medicinal  Baiha  are  the 
moat  complete  o(  any  rraort  on  the  coait.    A  lew  daya  al  Die  C'hamherlm  willaend  you  back  home  belter 
equipped  phyaically  and  mentally.  ^  ou  will  be  Klad  allerwarda  that  you  planned  a  tnp  to  include  Old  Point 

^  SPECIAL  SUMMER  RATES-JUNE  TO  OCTOBER. 

Ceo.  F.  Adama,  Manager,  Fortreaa  Monroe,  Va.        New  York  Office.  1 122  Broadway.  gt' 


iV 
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There's  an  Air  of  Elegance 

about  these  that  particularly  ap- 
peals to  fastidious  dressers. 

Krementz  Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs  and  Vest  Buttons 

with  cud  links  to  match. 

Mother-of-pearl  set  in  gold  and 

white    enamel    borders,  with 

diamond  centers. 

They  Go  in  like  a  needle 

without  marring  th«  iliffe«t  thirl  front 

And  Hold  like  an  anchor. 

Many  other  style*  lo  chooie  (rom  at 

the  leading  jeweler*. 

Booklet  on  request. 

KREMRNTZ  &  CO. 

70  Che»»nul  Street  Newark.  N.  J. 
Maker*  at  tkc  Unain  Kmacati  Collar  Ballaa 


THK  WORLD  S  BKST  IN 

.MONUMENTAL  BEAUTY 

Smith  Granite  Productions 

The  tltj{nily,  exclusiveness  and  origin- 
ality of  our  world  famous  work  in  the  world's 
l)f«t  Rranite — WUSTKRIA' — commend  it 
to  your  consitleration  when  seekinjj  the  liesl 
in  the  purchase  of  a  memoinal. 

Write  for  lxx)klets. 
The  Smith  Granite  Company,     Westerly,  R.  I. 

New  Yobk  Crrv     PutLADELPUtA      Hoston  Sybaccse 


ORIGINAL-GEMUIHE  Ddicious,  Invigorating 

H/\  n  I  ll^iCyC  MALTED  MILK 
I  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee, 
Rich  milk  and  mailed-grain  extract,  in  powder.  A  quick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

Avoid  Imiiaiions  ^  Ask  for  "  HORUCK'S ^  Everywhero 

Oto\  a«  a  Drop  of  Dew 

Porto  Rican 
Straw  Hats 

Hand-woven,  noft,  dunble. 
comfortable.  Pos^eaaing  aU 
the  hotter  tjualities  of  a  Pao- 
ntna  hAt  hut  cooler  and  lUrtit- 
cr.  Krom  maker  to  you  ft 
IxMtimiil.  StAte  site  and  aend 
:» note.  Moner  refunded 
If  not  exactly  as  repreaented. 

"  li  tskn  a  iMiitA  a<t4  inr  M 

f  r«i'<  *  hai  likt  thti  " 

MARTIN    LOPEZ  k  CO. 

Saa  Cvrauia.  Part*  Rka. 


Aak  your  dealer  for  tlie 

Engel-Cone 
E.  C.  Ventilated 
Shoe 


and  be  comfortable 
on  the  hottest  days  this 
summer 

Size*  «  —  II  for  Men  $1  00 

SlzesZi— <  for  Women  and  IVoys  2  M 
5U«a  9  —  I  for  5oya  and  GirU    I  tO 

.Vilitrcss  for  CHtaloc  Kiviiit;  u«.  your 
dealer  K  name  if  hr  riintiol  >u|i|>l\  v  r>u 

ENQEL-CONE  SHOE  CO. 

16  New  Street.     Eaat  Boston.  Msm 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


That  boy  of  yours — it  seems  like 
yesterday  that  mother  mourned 
the  transition  from  skirts  to 
trousers — ^his  rocking  horse  will 
soon  give  way  to  the  baseball  and 
the  pigskin. 

He's  developing,  changing  every 

day,  and  you  haven't  had  his  pict- 
ure taken  in  more  than  a  year — 
yes^  it*8  iwo  years  last  Christmas, 


There  s  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

Arc  you  thinking  of  building?  The  Readers'  Service  can  ipve  you  hdpiul  tuggniion*  « 
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Clje  jf laming  Corel) 

GLEAN  advertising— advertising]:  as  straight  and 
true  as  the  word  from  niotlier  to  son — must 
soon  be  the  only  advertising  to  vvliich  men 
may  justly  apply  the  name.  "These  goods 
are  advertised  must  cany  a  meaning  equivalent  to  the 
sterling  mark  on  silver.  The  leaders  in  advertising 
thought  and  merchandising  effidenqr  are  agreed  that 
nothing  less  can  be  permitted. 

A  spark  was  struck  centuries  ago  from  which  the 
torch  of  clean  ad\ertising  has  heen  lighted.  **Thy 
neighbor  as  tbsself"  is  the  heart — the  glowing,  lam- 
bent fire  who.se  w  armtli  makes  the  blood  of  commerce 
flow  with  invigorating  strength  throui^h  the  body  of 
civilization.    Wlio  trades  fairly  ma}  trade  freely. 

Would  that  every  man  and  e\  ery  woman  could  know  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  advertising  men  are  passinjj  on  the  torch.  Men 
and  women  who  were  i)resent  at  the  public  i  <  i  fij»  in  Boston  last 
yenr,  durinj^  the  so\'i-nth  annual  convention  of  tlif  Associated  Aflvcr- 
tbing  Clubs  of  America,  caught  the  spirit  ol  the  work.  Those  who 
are  privileged  to  be  in  DallaSj  Texas,  wliile  the  eighth  annual  conven- 
tion  is  being  held  in  May,  will  thrill  to  an  intensity  of  purpose  not 
to  be  denied. 

Leaders  of  thought  and  molders  of  o[)iniim  will  be  gathered  in 
the  beautiful  southern  city  from  May  nineteenth  to  twenty-third. 
The  magnificent  j)rogress  of  the  advertising  world  in  putting  its 
house  in  perfect  order  will  be  made  luiown  by  men  vhose  work  has 
been  akin  to  that  of  the  Crusaders. 

Business  or  professional  people  who  find  il  i>ossible  to  attend 
will  be  piven  a  welcome  that  will  throw  new  light  on  what  "Texas 
Hospitality  '  really  means. 

For  details  of  ttanaportation,  accranmodations  and  th«  like, 
ask  your  local  Advertidng  Club,  or  write  to  the  Secivtary* 

Dallas  Advertibing  League 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


Thii  Readen'  Service  will  give  iniormaiion  about  automolriles  ^  , 
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Quarantci'd  hy  ihc  larrr^t  tnakcrt  of  "lilvcrware. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  COMPANY.  MEMDEN.  CONN. 

nnit-rn.i1iutt.it  Sil\  rr  Cu.,  Suc<*rni.or) 
MEW  TaM  CHICAGO  IM  FRMCISCt 


Send  lor 
catalogue  '8-37. 


SEASICKNESS  - 

TRAINSICKNESS 


V 

L 


Motheniir*  Seaaick  Remedy  liuurea  a  PleaaanI  Journey. 

Mothcrsill's,  after  most  tliorouRh  tests,  is  now  officially 
adopted  b>-  praelicall^  all  the  lircat  L.akc«  and  Ni-w  York 
Steamship  Companies  ninnins  south  and  many  Trans-At- 
lantic lines. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Mothersill  nave  a  personal  dcmon- 
elration  of  bis  remedy  to  i>asscnKcrs  iailine  the  Kuglish 
Channel,  Iri»h  .Sea  and  the  Kattic.  and  receivcti  unuual- 
ilicd  endorsement  from  such  jieople  as  Bishop  Taylor 
Smith,  Lord  NorthclilT,  au<l  hosts  of  itoctors,  luinlccrs  and 
profei»!>ional  men,  a.H  well  as  leadinc  club  women. 

A  great  numl>cr  of  letters  from  iicrsonases  of  interna- 
tional renown— i*eoplc  we  all  know — tocether  with  much 
other  intcrerdina  and  vahmMe  information  ore  contained 
in  nn  attrixtive  booklet,  which  will  l>e  sent  free  upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  name  and  address. 

Moihersill's  is  uu.iranleed  not  to  contain  cocaine,  njoi- 
fihine,  opium,  chloral,  or  any  coal-tar  pro<lucts.  Soc-  worth 
is  sufficient  f<ir  twcnly-four  jioiirs,  Ji.ui  worth  for  a  Trans- 
Attantic  vovace.  .\lmost  all  druBsi-t*  ?iell  it.  or  you  can 
obtain  it  dirr.  I.  jiokl j..iid.  (mtn  M<  iTII  I  KSII.I,  RK.MIiDY 
.•MMl'XNY.  ■••■I  Si  heter  HiiiM  •  ;    I'  M  i.  1;  •  u  i 'i . 


More  Butter 

and 

Better  Butter 


Jersey  cows  yield  milk  that  carries 
the  hif^hest  percentage  of  butter  faL 
That's  why  you  can  get  mart  butter 
and  betltr  butter  from  ytur  cows  if 
you  buy  Jerseys.  There  isn't  another 
breed  of  cattle  that  gives  as  great 
returns  for  as  small  cost  as 

Jersey  Cows 

and  statistics  prove  this  statement 
They  are  the  best  cows  for  the  big 
dairyman,  or  the  man  with  an  acre. 
For  family  requirements  the  Jersey 

has  no  equal. 

American  Jcr*«y  Cattle  drntt 
8  W.  ITtli  SL.  New  York 

The  AmciU^ii  Ji'T>i  •  C»Ulr  i'.uh  !■  m  wrtmv  nt 
nn-lx  iV»wt*-»J  tu  Uir  linjntutiuli  ofthe  Jvr*.-;  (ifrv.!,  Thta 
•d>mi«nii«il  !•  pU'l  tijr  tbf  lamibrrp.  Wt- ba>« aoUilo* 
toMU,  bai  <lnlrr  otily  to  paMlih  orciirjle  larvnasUoa 
kboot  Jtnrj  iiroOU,  C«a  ««  bclp  |<n<  t 


For  Liquor  and  Drug  Users 

.\  scientific  remedy  that  has  cured  nearly  half  a 
million  in  the  past  thirty-two  years.  Administered 
by  medical  specialists  at  Keeley  Institutes  only. 
Write  for  particulars 

To  the  Following  Keeley  Institutes 

''.  "P'''"**-  Ark.  Atlanta,  ea.  Kaaaa*  C  IIt.  M*.  ralamba*.  U.  Provldvaca.  B.  I. 

I.M  Nntrlc-B,  «  al.  n«lcht.lll.  KL  Lout*.  Ma.  Porllaad,  Ora.  Calaiabla,  H.  <  . 

■  n  F  raix  laro.  (  al.  Marlon,  Ind.  SiHO  1  l.«ra«t  at.  rblladrlphla.  i'a.  hall  l.akr  (  It f .  I  lai 

•  t  lla>  rn,  fona.  <  ruh  Orrharil,  tiy.  .Manrtirstrr.  N,  U.  MIS  N.  Itra«4  »U  1  urunto.  Ilnliiria 

U  a«klMclun.  I>  C.  I-nrllaiMl,  Mr.  Itiiiralo,  >.  V.  ntUliura.  I'a.  U  lanlpra.  ManKaba 

Ja<-l>»on«  lllr.  Kla.  I  rtlnstoa.  Ma».  \\  hitr  I'lalna,  fi.  Y.  4t4«  KIAh  A<Cb  Loadaa.  Tlasiand 
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The  Outlook  and 

The  Outlook  is  a  Weekly  Newspaper 

It  tells  what  the  great  news  is  and  what  it  means.  Instant  treat- 
ment of  what  is  really  important  in  human  activity  is  The  Outlook's 
first  aim.  Careful  selection,  fair  comment,  thorougli  handling  of 
that  which  is  vital  and  intercstini^,  have  given  The  Outl(^<  k  its 
position  of  leadership  and  unquestioned  authority.  These  things 
have  made  it  invalual)lc  to  busy  men  and  women  who  wish  to  keep 
accurately  informed  on  the  topics  they  need  to  know  about — in 
business,  in  the  home,  in  daily  conversation. 

The  Outlook  is  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

The  fourth  issue  of  each  month  is  enlarged  to  twice  the  regular  size. 
It  contains — in  addition  to  all  the  regular  weekly  features — a  large 
and  varied  group  of  illustrated  articles,  eacli  having  an  imperative 
editorial  reason  for  its  selection — whether  the  object  be  to  luioriu, 
enlighten,  educate,  or  entertain. 

The  Outlook  During  the  National  Campaign 

To  those  who  want  to  know  the  truth  about  the  political  situation. 
The  Outlook  will  be  indispensable  during  the  campaign.  It  will 
have  complete  reports  of  the  National  Conventions,  will  record  the 
significant  things  overlooked  in  the  excitement, and  williellwkaiihey 
mean.  It  is  presenting,  al  first  ha^td,  the  views  of  the  great  lead- 
ers— Taft,  Harmon,  La  Follette,  Wilson,  Lodge,  Bryan,  Bristow, 
Underwood.  After  ilu  nominations.  The  Outlook  will  have  Francis 
E.  Leupp  \i>it  all  part>  of  the  country,  to  talk  with  all  kinds  of 
people,  and  report  what  they  are  thinking  and  what  they  want. 

The  Outlook  in  die  Larger  Life  of  the  Nation 

The  Outlook  will  publish,  exclusively,  the  editorials  of  Theodore 

Roosevelt  on  public  cpiestions.    It  will  contain  discussions  of  great 

issues  by  Lyman  Abbott.  The  Outlook  is  presenting  the  opinions 
of  Vanderlip,  Hill,  Gage,  Shaw,  Mitchell,  Mellen,  Fairchild,  Shedd, 
and  other  q^reat  business  leaders.  Winston  Churchill,  Owen  Wistcr, 
William  Allen  White,  are  tell i ml;  the  story  of  the  fight  made  by  the 
people  of  their  own  States,  and  the  victories  that  have  been  won. 
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Its  New  Features 


The  regular  features  of  The  Outlook,  with  notable  new  series  on 
business,  home-making,  children,  rehgion,  science,  fiction,  health, 
will  be  stronger,  better,  more  complete,  than  ever  before. 

Articles  Worth  Reading 


(MMt  cf 

The  Reiiirrectiontst  (Tales  Out  of  Court) 
A  new  serial  by  Frbdsrick  Tkbvoii  Hill. 

Mr.  Achillea 

A  new  serial  by  Jen.nette  Lice,  author  c»f 
-  Unde  WUIiam^  and  " Happy  Island  * 

Uoyd  George  en  Britkh  PwMmm 

An  authorized  interview  for  The  Ottdbok,by 

KoHI  KT  D()N.VLI>. 

The  Camp -Fire  Girls 

The  Story  of  a  new  Movement,  by  Mrs. 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick  (the  iounc^er). 

The  Fight  for  the  Babiet 

By  CoNsTANCK  Lkuit. 

The  Home-Makixig  Series 
By  Mrs.  BRUiliB  and  Others. 

Children  at  Home 

hy  Llizabeth  McCrackes,  to  be  followed 
by  articles  on  American  children  at  piny,  in 
booklaod,  in  the  country,  in  aclM}ol,in  church. 

A  State  and  a  Railway 

Winston  Churchill's  stor\'  of  the  Fighting 
Progressives  ia  New  Hampshire. 


A  true  dramatic  stoiy,  by  Owen  Wister. 

The  Curse  of  Beauty 

Four  pages  in  full  color,  by  Paci.  Bran^om, 
showing  some  birds  that  give  their  lives  in 
the  cause  of  fashion. 


FbMlsr  niwlntod) 

New  Fomts  for  Old 
By  Overton  H.  Price. 

Nelson  of  Kansas  Gty 

Bv  Wii.LTAM  Allen  White. 

New  Thinn  in  Science 
A  series  byWALOBMAR  Kaempffert. 

A  Century  of  Peace 

In  several  parts,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

City  Sense 

A  series  on  city  living  and  city  building,  by 
Frederic  C.  Howe. 

The  Future  of  Labnulor 

By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell. 

Something  of  a  Problem 

A  story  of  the  Forest  Rangers,  by  Chahles 
Howard  Shinm. 

Life  Stories  of  the  Other  Half 

A^  new  serial  by  Iacoh  A-  Kiis,  author  of 
*•  How  the  Other  H  " 

Playthings  of 

A  story  by  Julia  R.  Low. 

The  Issue 

A  slorv  by  Carl  H.  Grabo. 

The  Sart  Gatherer 
A  story  by  J.  F.  A.  Pyre. 

Kiltartan  Folk-Takt 

By  Lady  Gregory. 
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The  latest  bookt  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  obtained  through  ilie  Rcadert'  Ser\-ice 
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Country  Life 


Tbe  First  Country  Life  Cover 


Ten  years  ago  COUNTRY 
LIFE  IN  AMERICA  was 
bom.  No  magazine  had 
ever  been  made  that  was  like 
it  and  some  people  said  it 
would  not  be  welcomed— but 
it  was. 

It  has  just  issued  a  Birth- 
day Number  with  a  not  too 


modest  autobiography  of  itself.    And  yet: 

(1)  Country  Lite  started  a  whole  new  field  of  out-of-door 
periodicals. 

(2)  It  devclof>cd  a  new  and  most  delightful  field  of  adver- 
tising; real  estate,  horses  and  dogs  and  poultry,  rugs 
and  antique  furnilurt-,  nursery  stock  and  garden  t<x>ls, 
out-of-doors  furniture  and  building  wares,  and  many  other 
things  attractively  illustrated. 

(3)  It  started  poor  men  and  rich  men  spending  money  on 
country  living  which  they  never  regretted. 


WW. 


\      It  grows  stronger  and  better,  year  by  year. 

We  want  to  introduce  Country  Life  to  new 


DOUBLF.DAY, 
PAOE  6r 
Gakdkn  City,  N.  Y 


s    friends  as  it  begins  its  second  ten  years,  and 


PA0E6-C0   \   we  are  printing  here,  as  a  note  01  mtro- 
."^^  duction  for  you  to  clip  and  mail,  this 

Please  send  me  the  X 
next  six  issues  of  Country    S  COUpon 
Life  to  include  the  Birthday  \ 

Number  and  the  Vacation     \  jk    wy  •    -  f     f  f         f*  • 

Gui<ie.  I  endcsc  a  doUar  bill  or  \  A  iStttnaay  UtteT  Ot  G  OIX 
check  in  payment.  ^  ^     f  •  • 

\  Issue  Subscription  for 
\   One  Dollar. 

Address   \ 

 N  


Sanu . 
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Join  Dr.  Wiley 
In  His  Fight  For 
Pure  Food 


D 


R.  WILEY  has  resigned  his  position  as  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Tic  has  chosen  a  new  field  in  which  his  work  can  be  carried  on  more 

cUVc lively  and  in  a  lari^'LT  way. 

pr.  W  iley  is  going  to  put  his  work  more  directly  before  the  people 
and  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  them.  With  their  co- 
operation and  influence,  he  will  put  into  effect  measures  and  reforms 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Good  Housekeepinf?^  Magazine  he  has  estab- 
H>^hc(l  a  National  Pure  Food  P.ureau  at  Washington,  and  the  work 
will  be  extended,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  take  in  every  state  in 
the  Union. 

Tlie  testing  of  the  medicinal  and  food  products  offered  the  public 
will  be  pushed  more  vigorously  than  ever.   The  Pure  Food  Laws 

will  1)C  more  ricridh'  ujihehl.  lie  will  know  no  ma<^ter  bnt  tlie 
American  public,  and  his  reports  and  recommendations  will  be  made 
directly,  and  in  full  to  them. 

All  that  he  docs.  an«i  ail  that  he  has  to  suggest,  will  be  published 
each  month  in  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Dr.  Wiley  bespeaks  your  support— and  that  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  country — ^not  for  his  own  sake,  but  in  behalf  of  the 
great  work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

Read  What  Dr.  Wiley  Says: 

Dr.  Wiley's  own  arcount  of  liis  work  and  his  recommendations  will  be  pub-  (J, 
lished  monthly  in  Good  housekeeping  Magazine.  We  want  every  reader  of  ^>ik 
these  words  to  join  with  Dr.  Wiley  and  fiffht  for  pure  food.   And  in  order 
tli  il  you  may  si  c  tor  yoiirst.lf  wluit  an  important  opportunity  this  is.  we  will, 
for  this  month,  accept  a  three  months'  subscription  to  Good  Housekeepiiiy        <•  v-^  v 
Mapazine  for  25  cents,  beginning  with  the  May  issue.   Line  yourself  up  be-  ♦ 
hind  Or  Wiley,  and  take  yo«r  part  in  dotnff  away  with  adulterated  foods.  ^ ^^-^'-^ 
But  the  iirst  step  is  to  sign  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today  to         XS*  i^^^-^  ^ 

ssS*  ^*  ^  <^  >■ 


GoodHousekeeping 

MagfiLzme.  /A*^V^y 

381  Fourth  kmomt     New  Totk  City    /V?^$'^V^  VV*V>V 
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A  NEW  NOVEL  BY 

MARY  STEWART  CUTTING 

The  Lovers  of  Sanna 

WHEN  you  have  met  the  most  adorable  heroine 
of  contemporary  fiction  there  will  be  a  now 
addition  to  the  lovers  of  Sanna.  She  is  a  girl  you 
would  like  to  know  in  the  life,  and  you  will  enjoy  her 
temporary  indecision  as  to  whom  she  really  loved. 

Illustrated  by  Robert  Edwards.     Cloth,  4\xj  in. 
Pri(e,  $r  tift,  postage  lOc. 


The  Second  Delude 

By  Garrett  P.  Serviss 

Illustraltd  by  Oeon^t  Variau.  Price,  $I.,^5  net 
postage  14  cents 

HERE  is  an  extraordinary  stor\-  of  another  flood 
that  covers  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  six  miles. 
The  adventures  of  Cosmo  Versal,  who  builds  an  Ark 
and  saves  enough  people  to  repopulate  the  earth,  are 
luch  as  will  hold  the  interest  of  the  most  apathetic 
reader.  You'll  never  forget  the  mutiny  on  the  Ark  or 
the  vi,sit  to  submerged  New  York  as  lone  as  vou  live. 


Traumerei 

By  Leona  Dalrymple 

Illustrated  by  C.  F.  Peters.    Price  Si- }S 
poitage  14  cents 

A SPLENDIDLY  rounded  out  story  of  a 
stolen  Stradivarius,  an  adventurous  Ameri- 
can  who  has  bought  it  and  tries  to  find  its  owner, 
a  wonderful  little-hill  town  near  Naples,  with 
its  fine  old  Italian  family  and  picturesque  peas- 
ants, an  amateur  detective  friend  of  the  American's 
and  a  heroine  who  is  an  inspiration. 


My  Three  Bi^  Flights 

By  Andr^  Beaumont 


Illustrated.  Price  $1.50  net,  postage  20  cents 
*IIE  experiences  of  the  winner  of  the  three  greatest  aerial 
races  in  the  history  of  aviation,  written  by  the  intrepid 
French  bird-man,  Andr£  Beaumont.  lie  tells  of  his  early 
stretching  of  wings,  and  describes  in  detail  the- sensations  he 
fell  and  the  dangers  he  encountered  in  the  Paris-Rome,  Circuit  of  Europe,  and  Circuit  of  Britain  aerial 
races.    An  up  to-the-minute  human  documt-nt. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  ON  THE  SUBJECT  IN  ENGLISH 

ANDORRA  — THE    HIDDEN  REPUBLIC 

By  Lewis  Gaston  Leary 

Illustrated     Price  $150  net,  postage  1 5  cents 

THE  first  book  in  English  al>out  this  smallest  republic  in  the  world  high  up  in  the  mountains  between 
France  and  Spain.  It  brings  the  reader  into  close  contact  with  a  strange  yet  simple  people  whose 
government  is  the  last  existing  relic  of  medieval  feudalism.  The  nigged  land,  with  its  population  of  only 
6,i>oo  people,  is  visualized,  and  the  history  of  the  republic  Ls  sketched  in  with  exttaordinary  vigor  and  charm. 


The  Real  Palestine 
of  To-Day 

Rjr  l.cwU  Uul«n  {.vary 

IllHltraltd.    %i  met,  fottagt  in  ctnlt 

"  \o  uiiinrxrijiilr  [■iciiire  of  ihc  liiile 
bnd  ((mi  rrl  looms  so  lir^e  in  ihc  hii. 
|.>rv  jnd  hurts  ol  ni^nViml." — Ckit  -ict> 
Kr  nrii-Hrrald  One  ol  Tht  Blu* 
L<i!oki  Travel. 


Windmills  and 

Wooden  Slioes 

Bjr  nislr  Jarkrl.  K.  K.  i:.  h. 

lUtntratid.    %i  .\o  Htt ,  ftitngt  to  emit 

Hnlland  —  rraphically  depicted,  with 
re.>li:ini,  lonelulncn,  and  humor.  To 
rr;tA  thi*  lalrti  addiiinn  to  TA*  B.tt* 
P.vkt  of  Trm-r!  U  I"  know  the  country 
ai  well  as  to  know  ah'  Ut  it. 


Planning  a  Trip 
Abroad 

By  BUir  JarLvl.  V.  R.  G.  ■. 

Illutlrattd.    75  ctt.  met . ^ttag*^  cents 

A  "  human  interest  "  jru'de  book  th^t 
directs  you  rinl  only  in  the  plannins, 
but  in  the  KoinK.  Krimful  o(  valuable 
information  lor  ihe  Iraveler  abroad. 


Your  bookseller  can  supply  you.  Send  lor  catalog 

McBRIDE,  NAST  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Union  Square,  New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  advise  parents  abuut  schuolt 
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Language 
Is  Power— 


A  mastery  of  it  meani  gnatar  (fj^ciincy, 
broader  opportunities,  increased  income.  Grenville 
Kleiger  (former  Yale  Instructor)  has  perfected  a 
Cwmt  in  PneUcal  En^isk  mm/  Mtutai  E^dtney  which 
will  give  you  a  supreme  command  of  iadiipeotaUe 
factor  toward  worldly  wcceta. 

Your  ihiakinf  !•  dona  in  ■diJl.    It  It 

ImpoMible  for  70a  lo  thiak  1b  wordt  wMch 

you    i!o    not    poaicu.     Your    thou|>hli  muil 
luJTcf  iut  the  wordt  you  lack.    Incrcaie  your 
•lockolwofj!  ona  >ciLi  incro.iic  Vioth  your  facil- 
ity ol  expremua    aiiS    lutiiSul     ctTrcicncy.  One 
vital    diTcrcnce    between    ■    cluar  [hmker  and  a 
hasy  thinker,  b«lweca  oa«  who  i«  auihorilalive 


,  b  iMgieljr  a  maltar  ol  woidi  Md  vaibal 
•kill.    A  limited   tmtmhmUrj   mttut  timiUd 

tktmck',   UmiUd   t'CTcr,    anJ   fimi;,J  amtktrity. 

Grenville  KIcrjcr'i  fy»l<-m  \t  ii^ajethef  dil- 
lercnl  Irom  ihe  iic rtot)  ped  o.ld-iinic  method  o< 
teaching  "gfjiramsr/'     ITicjc  arc  r.o  wf*afitome 
rule*  ol  lynlax  and  rhtluni;  i  n  aiLmnnit      Hy  « 
direct,  intctuely  lAiercatinf,  and  practical  tyttcai. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  THE  FREE  BOOKLET 

How  to  Become  a  Master 

of  Enalish 


n  WILL  SHOW  YOU  HOW  THE  KLEISER  COURSE 
iN  FRACTiCAL  ENGUSH  WELL  HELP  YOU  TO 


EnUrge  Yonr  Sitcli  •!  Wm4s~ 
Use  Uie  Right  Word  in  tke  Rigk  Place— 

Write  TadM,  Forceful  L*ttert,  Adrerti**- 
acnU,  Stories,  Sermoiu,  Treatucs,  etc — 


BecMBe      Engaging  CMmcsatieaaSal — 
Eatar  Coed  SoidelT — 
Be  a  B^a  of  Culture,  Power,  aal  h* 
flnence  in  Your  Commiuuty. 


Yott  Sttrcly  wm  Be  Benefited 


"These  lessons  are  so  ctcnr  and  concise  and  at  the  same 
time  so  entertaining  that  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  rtxcivc  a 
|>rent  deal  of  £ood  Irom  this  Course.  In  fact.  I  look  forward  to 
each  week's  tesion  with  much  interest. "says  B-  F,  CORDA  Y, 
Pnsident  Cwday  9  Gross  Company,  CkvUand,  Okki. 


I 
I 

I 
I 

Sign  and  Send  Us  the  Goupon  To-day  | 

The  iKwklei  "  How  to  Become  a  Matter  of  Enflith."  ii  atwo-  ■ 

ImcIv  ilea.   It  tanrn  wMi  IslafaMlioii  on  EkSImIi,  aiKl  Mr.  I 

Uaint'a  ntw,  tommom-wm  aMthod  of  tcachSig  k.  You  w.Ll  [ 

i«dUa(«Mttaimit*ad«*lM.  Scad  ths  co«rw  md  ^rt  it  J 

In*.  No  4^  viU  csH  v^m  ym.  | 


A  VACNAIXS  COMTART 
4440  ffT-^  S34  akaal. 


Ttalo  Coiinc  wm  Awaken  and  Develop  Lalcat 

mmA  Ambitions.  It  not  only  gWct  one  tKnt commtndol  word*  and  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  thin/^iwhich  lend  j  to  I  e  a  d  er  ih  i  (),  hut  it  will  thape  your 
life  mi-nliilly  aad  phyaically  by  a  lliouiand  influence*.  It  will  inspire  and  dc- 
t(el<'p  lati  iit  quabticaof  concentration, will  power,  personal  -i  i  'im  ;  im,  ond 
build  up  a  perionality  whicb  will  command  recognition  and  vaucegacitl. 


ffra/Zrara:— Send  me  free  of 
cbar|«  or  oblifiation,  the  bookl«. 
"  How  r.j  p.-  (ii-ne  a  Mailer  of  Enf* 
li»h,"  tr  ^r  ihcr  with  lull  particular! 
ol  tile  (-1 n I  ■  Ir  Kli-i»er  Courie  in 
Practical  Ea^ImU  aad  Mcnul  El- 


NAIkli:. 


Sirrct  ami  Nm^mtL9.0. 

POST  OFnCE.-....-.—  


STATE.-. 
DATE-.. 


In  writing  to  adwrtiien  pleaw  mention  Tmk  Woai-D'a  Woek 
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Each  month  we  will  publish  on  this  page  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  most  timely  Information  about 
MltomobllM.  Our  readers  are  Invited  to  write  the  Readers'  Service  for  advloe  on  all  mattexs  Nlafeivw 
to  KOtomobUM.  An  np«rt  wfll  uiswtr  tliM*  IimiiiIeIm  vnmoQw  br  bmII.  Tlili  itrfiM  It  fttt. 


"CAN  I  AFFORD  TO  OWN 
AN  AUTOMOBILE?" 

This  is  the  question  which  many  a  man  of  moderate 
income  is  constantly  asking  bimseU.  He  ia  audoua 
to  own  a  car  but  nan  Cbat  it  will  be  too  much  of  a 
burden  for  him. 

Unfortunately,  in  his  mind  the  onKi'nal  roFt  of  the 
car  as  well  as  the  expense  ol'  niaitUeiKinte  have  as- 
sumed cxagReraled  iirojMirtions.  lie  forgets  that  if 
he  owned  an  automobile  he  would  be  willing  and 
perfectly  able  to  econonoiae  in  otber  directions.  He 
does  not  realize  fuUly  tbe  nwney  a  motor  car  would 
enable  him  to  save  in  carfare,  carriage  hire,  etc.,  etc., 
cor  the  health-hriiij;in>.'  pleasure  and  recreation  wfaich 
a  motor  car  would  alTord  him  an<l  his  family. 

Chi  this  very  subject  we  ouote  from  Mr.  Howard 
E.  Coffin  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  TimiS 

"Families  with  inoooM  averaging  $3,000  to  $3,500 
can  afford  the  modem  motor  car.  Three  or  five 
yean  ago  I  would  have  said  avemi^g  t4.ooo  to 
,000.  Sinee  then,  as  with  even,-  great  in\  enfion, 
ere  lias  Ix-i  n  ,ima/in^,'  progress.  .X  dozen  years 
ago  iIk-  a\  t  r.igf  l.iniil\-  i  ould  not  atTord  the  expense 
of  having  a  telephone  in  the  house.  To-day  in 
moat  dties  there  are  about  as  many  tdepbones 
as  there  arc  homes. 

'*We  will  grant  that  a  iiortion  of  bis  savings  or 
inheritance  take  care  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
motor  car  costing,  let  us  say,  between  (1,000  and 
Averaging  up  the  yearly  mileage  of  all 

autnmol)iles,  it  i-,  found  that  thi-  .i\craL;e  <  ar  is  used 
4,000  miles  a  year  —  this  including  Summer  trii>s, 
week  end  trip^.  the  trip  to  and  from  the  office,  and 
evening  jaunts. 

"That  makes  an  average  of  about  3.3  miles  a 
month.  For  gasolene  the  cost  is  i?v7.i  a  nii>nth.  for 
approximately  twenty  live  gallons  are  ju  <  i  ss;iry. 
Lubricating  Ofl  will  cost  aix>ut  $1.60  a  numth.  If 
he  owns  no  garage  uf  his  own,  do  a  month  is  the 
standard  garage  charge. 

"With  a  family  whose  im  tme  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  9235  a  month  the  uwnerslii|>  of  an  automo- 
bOe  leaves  approximately  $200  for  iiousehold  and 
penonal  expense.  Considertng  the  broadening  bene- 
fits, the  social  benefits,  a  car  brings,  the  great  dtfer- 
cnce  it  make>  in  a  man's  mental  range,  and  the 
simon-|>ure  enjoyment  it  gi\is  a  f.iniily,  it  is  worth 
the  price  and  a  good  de.il  more.  Some  wonderful 
trips  and  tours  at  certain  [ieriinls  of  the  year  arc 
pooaible.and  here  is  another  ei  oixmiy.  The  cost  of 
these  tours  by  other  methods  —  tigure  them  up  for 
yourself  —  make  the  modem  motor  car  stand  out  as 
an  economic  force." 


Th(  rc  has  been  considerable  agitation  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  year  regarding 
state  automobile  laws  and  very  gratifying  progress 
has  been  the  result  of  the  earnest  efforts  to  majke 
these  laws  uniform. 

"The  most  notable  state  enactment  concenifng 

automobilists  is  the  Stickel  Reciprmity  Tlill,  which 
was  signed  b>  CJovernor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  last 
week.  This  law  grants  to  non-resident  tourists  the 
use  of  Jersey  highways  for  a  peritxl  of  lifieen  days, 
and  was  recommended  at  a  conference  of  state 
olhcials  having  jurisdiction  of  automobile  regular 
tions,  held  at  the  Touring  Qub  in  New  York  some 
time  ago. 

"A  similiir  measure  is  also  pending  in  tbe  legts* 
hture  of  Marj-land,  which  if  enacted,  wfll  allow  the 

free  entrance  into  that  state  of  non-resident 
motorists.  This  i)artii  ulariy  loncerns  automobile 
users  residing  in  the  District  of  ('oluni))ia,  who  are 
.  now  required  to  take  out  a  Maryland  license  to  cross 
the  District  line 

"In  Washington,  I^RlW Mark  is  conducting  an 
aggressive  campaign  for  the  supjxirt  of  the  automo- 
bilists of  the  District,  with  a  view  to  appealing  tbe 
decision  recently  tendered  in  the  wbed-tax  law. 
Mr.  Mark  is  supported  in  his  activities  by  a  board 
of  governors  comprising  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  inlluential  motorists  in  the  capital,  and  be 
has  the  coiwH-ration  of  the  local  dealers  in  Ids  effort 
to  secure  a  fair  and  etpiitahle  law. 

"Second  only  to  the  advancement  which  has  been 
nuide  in  securing  uniform  state  motor  \ehicle  laws 
is  the  adoption  by  many  of  the  leading  <iiies 
throughout  the  country  of  ordinances  regulating 
motor  vehicle  traffic  which  have  been  advocated  by 
the  Touring  Club. 

"Cliief  among  the  regulations  which  were  recom- 
mended at  the  American  Road  ( '<  muress  were  the 
suggestions  that  all  vehicles  should  i  arr>'  lights  from 
one  hour  after  sunset  to  one  hour  before  sunrise; 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  muffler  cut-out  in  cities 
and  villages,  and  prf)\iding  for  the  use  t>f  non- 
dazzling  headlights  on  all  motor  vehicles  iu  cities 
and  villages  where  the  streets  are  adequately 
lighted. 

"Another  important  recommendation  which  has 
been  adopted  in  many  cities  prohibits  the  unneces- 
sary use  of  warning  signals,  and  that  an  adetjuate 
warning  signal  should  produce  an  abrupt  sound 
nifficently  loud  to  be  heard  under  all  conditions  of 
traffic,  and  that  its  use,  except  as  a  warning  of 
danger,  should  Ik-  prohibited. 

"The  city  of  New  York  has  adopted  several  of 
these  ret<nntnendations,  ai  >!  >  nly  last  week  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  passed  tbe  muffler  cut-out 
ordinance  which  was  drafted  by  the  dub's  Tech- 
nical Committee."— AT  York  Times, 
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Why  Electric  Truck 
Fleets  Dominate  the 
Motor  Truck  Industry 

The  Electric  Truck  is  the  logical  successor  to  the  horse  because  it  is  better 
for  short-haul,  frequent-stop  work.  Its  simplicity  of  construction,  high  efficiency 
and  low  cost  of  operation  make  it  ideal  for  city  and  suburban  work.  What  per- 
cenla<;e  of  your  trucking  or  deliveries  exceeds  a  15  niile  radius? 

In  nearly  everv  large  city  you  will  find  Klectric  Truck  fleets  and  the  bulk  of 
tht  se  fleets  are  G.V.  Electrics,  Why?  Because  we  have  been  building  Elec- 
tric Trucks  and  Wagons  since  1901  and  our  product  has  won  the  confidence 
of  hundreds  of  large  firms.  Because  we  build  dependable,  standardized, 
long-lived  vehicles  that  save  their  owners  money. 

G.  V.  Electric  Trucks 

merit  your  confidence  too.  We  offer  you  motor  trucks  of  known  worth  aud  per- 
formance.   Half  of  some  of  the  fleets  below  are  from  six  to  ten  years  old. 


Firm 

Adami  flxnra  Co., 
Amenon  Expnm  Co.,  • 
Jacob  Kuportt, 
Peter  Ooeign,  . 
C«one  Ehrrl, 
Uiulrd  Draaf>cJ  Btrl  Co., 
Subbrrgrf  \  Soni  Co.,  - 
Ankctiict. Butch  B'w'gCo., 
U.  S.  GnvrrtimrnL 
Amold  CoiuuMe  Co. 
SM9el*Coopcf  Co^ 
Fira'k  Loner  &  Co., 
R.  H.  M«ry,       -  - 
H.  B.  CURinCo  . 
Ceo.  MuetJ<Mib«ch  B'w'g  Co 
Bradlmon  fn  Worn  • 
New  York  Edaaoo  Co.,  • 
CoanbUledG  E.L.&P.. 
Uiapia  Sack*  Co., 
Motor  Delivery  Co., 
Boilaii  Eduoo  Co., 
Central  Brrwiiw  Co.,  • 
F.  A.  Polh  «c  Sam.  . 
jaine*  A.  Hrara,  - 
Gearral  Bakiog  Co.. 

TotoJ  (or  23  Cuitoaiefi. 


G.V.'i  Ordered  to  Dale 

•  87  CV,  EJecma 
.  60  CV.  Eleclna 

-  72  G.V.  EJectria 
.  AS  G.V.  ElectrK» 
.  53  G.V.  tJetnie. 

•  26  G.V.  Eiedtia 
.  I4G.V.  EJeelrici 

31  G  V.  EJecttKi 
39  G.V.  EJectnc* 
10  G.V  Eleclnci 
17  GV  Elrctna 
2A  G  V  Elrclria 

I4G.V.  EKtoo 
15  G.V.  Eiectnea 
13  G  V.  KJrclria 
12  GV.  Elrctrid 

-  22  G  V.  EJ.^lria 

-  22  G  V.  EIrclnr. 

-  13  G  V.  EJetUKi 
.  23  G.V.  Elertrid 

-  35  G.V.  Eleclnc, 
.  14  G.V.  Flectria 

-  26  G  V.  EWtno 

.  laG.V  Meetrics 

-  10  G.V.  ElectfKJ 

7I8G.V.  EJectrio 


A  hi^h  ^rnrle  tnncliiiie  put  in  the  right  place  and  kept 
busy  Kives  efficiency.  That's  what  you  want  in  your  uiotor 
truck.   Thai's  what  you  get  iu  G.  V.  Electrics 


Made  in  Six  Capacities: 
750  lbs.,  1,000  lbs.,  2,000  lbs.,  2  ton,        ton  and  5  ton 


A  Book  on  Transportation  Problems 


What  will  do  your  hauliiKe  clieapf^t  —  Horse, 
Gasoline  or  Klectric  Truck  ?  It  may  b«  any  one 
or  •  combination  of  all  three.  You  niunt  have  ac- 
curate evidence  to  decide  without  K>ieH<.iii((. 


Write  us  for  the  new  liook  :  "  The  Elect rlc  Truck 
a.s  an  Invci^lnieiit."  Facts  only — aod  fair  facta. 
Write  us  on  your  bu-Hines-s  stationery— addrcwing 
t>ept .  5.    Limited  e<lilton,  so  wnte  toMlay . 


General  Vehicle  Company 

Principal  Office  and  Factory, 
LONQ  ISLAND  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

New  York,  Chicato,  Bostoa,  Philadelphia.  St.  Loaii 


In  writing  to  aJvcrtiicrj  please  mention  Tue  World's  Wou 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

10%  Oversize 


Here  is  the  tire  which  now  outsells  any 
other  tire  that's  made. 

Over  one  million  have  been  used,  on  some 
200,coo  cars.  And  the  demand  to-day  is 
six  limes  larger  than  two  years  ago. 

Here  is  a  patented  tire  which  quickly 
jumped  to  the  lead  because  it  cut  tire  bills 
in  two. 

You  should  know  it. 

The  Hookless  Tire 

There  arc  no  beads  on  the  base  to  hook 
into  the  rim  flanges. 

So  your  removable  flanges,  when  you 
use  this  tire,  are  slipped  to  the  opp<jsite 
sides.  They  curve  outward  then,  not 
inward. 

Should  the  tire  become  wholly  or  partly 
defl.Tted.  it  rests  on  a  rf)imded  edge.  Rim- 
cutting  is  thus  made  impossible. 

126  Braided  Wires 

The  tire  is  held  on  because  the  lire  base 
is  unstretchable. 


There  are  si.x  flat  bands  of  126  braided 
wires  vulcanized  into  the  tire  base. 

Nothing  can  force  the  tire  over  the  rim 
flange.    It  needs  no  hooks,  no  tire  bolts. 

But,   when   you   unlock   and  remove 
flange,  it  slips  off  like  any  quick-detacliable 
tire. 

* 

The  Extra  Size 

These  tires  arc  made  10  per  cent,  over  the 
rated  si/e. 

This  is  done  to  take  care  of  your  extras  — 
to  give  an  over-tired  car  —  to  save  the  blow- 
outs due  to  overloading. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air  —  10 
per  cent,  added  carrying  capacity.  .\nd 
that,  with  the  average  car,  adds  25  per  cent, 
to  the  tire  mileage. 

^  et  .\o-Rim-Cut  tires  now  cost  no  more 
than  other  standard  tires. 


For  information  about  popular  mom  write  to  the  Readers'  Scnice 
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The  Passing  T3rpe 

No  Oversize 


This  is  the  old-type  tire  —  the  clincher 
tire  —  which  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  dis- 
placing. 

It  is  on  the  same  rim  as  the  Nt>-Rim-Cut 
tire.  But  the  removable  rim  flanges  must 
be  set  to  curve  inward  —  to  grasp  the  hooks 
in  the  tire. 

The  thin  edge  of  the  flange  digs  into  the 
tire,  when  wholly  or  partly  deflated. 

Statistics  show  that  23  per  cent,  of  all 
ruined  clincher  tires  have  been  rim-cut  in 
this  way. 

A  Doubled  Cost 

These  tires  involve  all  the  worry,  all  the 
waste  of  rim-cut  ting. 

And  these  tires 
are  not  oversize. 
So  you  lose  this 
added  mileage. 

That  is  why  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires,  un- 
der average  condi- 
tions, cut  tire  hills 


in  two.  Tens  of  thousands  of  users  have 
proved  it. 

That  is  why  these  tires  now  far  outsell 
any  other  tire. 

Our  Patent  T3rpe 

We  control  by  patents  the  only  way  to 
make  a  satisfactorj-  bookless  tire.  Other 
methods  have  serious  shortcomings  —  all 
are  explained  in  our  Tire  B<K)k. 

That  is  why  the  demand  for  this  new- 
type  tire  centres  on  GotKlyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.    These  tires  arc  right  —  a  million 

tires  have  proved 
it.  Don't  accept 
experiments. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  1912  Tire 
Book — based  on  1 3 
jreara  of  tire-mak- 
ing  —  is  filled  with 
facts  you  should 
know.  Ask  us  to 
nuLil  it  to  you. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Brsnckcs  sad  Aieocic*  is  103  PrtDcipsl  Ciliei.  We  Make  All  Kiads  of  Rabbcr Tires, Tire  Acces^oriet  sad  Repair  Oatfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  BowmanriUe,  Ont. 

(572) 
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IT  is  Quali^'  in  the  tire— not  type  or 
style— that  determines  the  Mileage 
you  get  out  of  it 

C  Diamond  Tires  are  made  in  a\\  iype^, 
(the  Straiffht  Side  type  included),  in  all 
s/st'S,  to  \\\  every  s\y\e  of  rim,  and  in 
"Smooth,"  "Safety,"  "Bailey"  and  "Grip" 
treads. 

C  You  can  ?et  in  Diamond  Tires  any 
type  you  >vant  —  and  in  any  Diamond 
Tire  you  choose  you  get  what  no  other 
tire  can  give  you  —  Greatest  Mileage 
and  Best  Service. 

C  The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Dia- 
mond Safety  Tread  Tire  proves  this. 

CHcre  is  a  ruprgcd  tire  that  is  1)uilt  by  adding  a 
thick,  hcu\y  Irc.id  on  the  ri-^ular  smooth  tread 
Diamond  1  ire,  a  rt-al  non-skid  tire  based  on  a 
corroc  t  undt-rslandinR  of  the  skid  problem.  Its 
principle  is  fundamentally  dtiiurcnl  iiom  that  ot 
any  other  lire. 

C!t  prevents  a  skid  by  cutting:  through  and 
cio.ming  away  the  film  of  mud,  waUT  or  grease 
on  the  pavemcni,  exactly  as  a  s«iuccgec  window 
rloaniT  dries  a  iranc  of  glass.  It  is  a  year  round 
tire  that  insures  safety,  antl  a  tire  that  Rives  even 
Rreater  mileage  than  the  smooth  iread  Diamond 
Tires. 

The  J)iainon<l  libber  ^mpani| 

AKRON,  OHIO 

\\c  could  hiiiid  them  cheaper— iJaf  a-^  won't 
Wc  would   build  them  better— we  cam't 


For  Iclafcni'i  jci  ib^ul  popular  rctorti  write  to  the  Reader*'  Service 
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Colgate  &  Co  have  21  of  our  trucks  of  various  load  capacities  in  service  in  New  York  City  alone 


Mack  Saurer  Hewitt 


Proved  by  li  yean 
of  rcil  3<mce 


Proved  by  17  yean 
of  real  scrrice 


Proved  by  10  year* 
of  real  lervice 


"Leading  gasoline  trucks  of  the  world** 

Your  transportation  problem — you  want  unprejudiced 
advice  first;  then  service. 

Who  will  best  advise  and  serve  you  ? 

A  manufacturer,  who  has  only  one  kind  of  a  truck  built  in  one 
or  two  sizes?  Or  the  International  Motor  Company,  which  manu- 
factures trucks  of  value  proved  by  years  of  use;  with  various 
designs  and  distribution  of  load  and  a  full  line  of  sizes  with  every 
kind  of  body  built  in  their  own  plant? 

Capacities:    1,         2,  3,  4,  4^,  5,  6)4,  7}i  and  10  tons 

You  cannot  afford  to  settle  your  transportation  problem  with- 
out consulting  this  organization. 

We  have  data  on  the  transportation  problems  of  about  every  line  of  business.  Our 
Engineering  Department  will  be  glad  to  send  you,  on  icquc!>t,  sfiecial  infunnation  in  regard  tu 
your  own  particular  needs. 

International  Motor "  Company 

General  Office*  :  57th  and  Broadway  New  York  Works :  Allentown  Pa ;  Plainfield  N  J 

Sales  and  Ser\ke  Stations:    New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St  I-ouis,  Cleveland 
Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Jersey  City,  Atlanta,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
San  P'rancLsco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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YOU,  the  car  owner,  need  np  longer  number 
cylinder  troubles  among  your  motor  cares. 

Pitted  cylinder  walls  and  valves,  weak 

compression,  faulty  iji^nition,  can  almost  invari* 
ably  be  traced  to  an  inferior  cylinder  oiL 

The  perfect  cylinder  oil  contains  no  carbon  impurities. 

Its  lubricating  qualities  have  not  been  impaired  in 
order  to  eliminate  carbon.  It  shows  a  zero  cold  test. 

Texaco  "Motor  Oil  meets  these  requirements.  The 
most  careful  working  tests  have  shown  none  of  the 
troublesome  carbon  deposits  so  common  with  mf  t(  roils. 
It  burns  absolutely  clean.  It  has  sufficient  body  to  lubricate 
perfectly.  Cylinders  never  "dry  out/*  never  become  scarred 
or  pitted.    It  has  a  cold  test  of  2ero  and  thereby  eliminates 
all  of  the  lubrication  troubles  usually  caused  by  cold  %veather 

These  are  strong  statements.  You  may  feel  skeptical.  The  best 
proof  of  their  truth  is  in  the  use  of  the  oil  itself.  Tiy  a  can. 

Sold  in  1  and  5  u^H^n  cans  at  u.traues  and  supply  shops.  For  instructive  booklet, 
'*  About  Motor  Lubrication,"  address  Depc  A.  15  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


ttousroN 


CbkaiD 


St.  Lmto 


tnjitcu  omcBi 


The  lUtden*  Service  «rill  ^ve  iafomatioii  ebout  •vtomobileft 
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The  ''Defender"  is  Established 

—  as  firmly  as  iho  Autocrat  or  The  Limited.  The  impetus  of  the  Oklsmobilc 
reputation  was  eiiouf^h  to  intnMluce  it;  but  as  a  new  type  of  Oidsmohile  it  had 
lo  hew  its  own  way — ami  it  has  done  so. 

Tlu'  ■■  I UKiuUt"  ioni|iltlcly  fullill^  llu-  rcquirfmcnls  of  the  man  who  <lt'>irc<  a  somr- 
wlial  »niallir.  Ii;:liur  i.ir  tlum  tin-  Auiucral.  but  a  tar  ol  c<iu;il  i|ualily  amloiuak-uuipnu-nl. 
A  i«inipari-i<tn  tif  ihe  >pfi  iluatinns  of  ihc  Dcfcmler  with  those  <»f  the  Atittx  rat  will  ^ho^v  no 
«lilYi  ri'nii>,  exapt  in  pri)|M>rtions.  Kven  in  the  Icsmt  thinK-.  lis  lu\iiriini>ncss  i-i  a>  <  ompU-tc. 


Doulilc  <lrii|i  (rjnu- 

^Ihh  k  .il>«.irlnT-.  .ill  arounil. 

|i>|i  iin<l  li>|i  tntot;  winil  ^hirl<l  imi  siHXtiomtler. 

KUi  trii  .mil  •III.  .jilr  .wwl  rcjt  Withl  :  .tml  illiimi- 

n.itlitn  fiir  tlif  ••t*'^''""'i't'"''- 
Autiitii.itii  liKhtcr  for  hrailliKhts,  ii|K-r4(<*il  (mm 

ilnvrr''-  seal. 


W'litilat'irs  ill  forc-iKiors. 

'I  hc  iHiwiT  pUnl  <i(  the  IVfcniliT  clu|>lu3lr<  lhal 
o(  Ihr  .\uti><.ra(  in  t-vrry  ri^iRxt  savi'  |kjwi'r. 

It  h;i»  the  same  T-HckI.  I.in«  Mrukr  i^iY-inthl 
cj.'.y  runnitiK  moti-r.  l>ul  Hiili  a  smaller  Iw.rc, 
|ir<Hiuiin|{  i$  hor?*c  (Miwrr. 


hour  models:  5  passenger  Touring,  4~pasienger  Touruhoul,  2  pauenger  Roadster  at  $3,000 
and  three  passenger  Coupe  at  $3,600.     Further  particulars  and  illuslralions  on  request. 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICH. 
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Brtndin  is  lb«  Pnacip«l  Ciba 


D*altn  Iroa  CmsI  lo  Caaat 
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p.'tait  mtntien  U'ltrlJ"!  tfert  whin  a/ruimf  Iht  PamtaiMi  Ctm^ny. 


tocl: 


—turn  the  hose  on  when  the  rest  of  your  car 
is  being  washed.  No  trouble   no  scrubbing — 

just  a  hose  and  sponge.  That's  because  the  surface  of 
^oiUooott  is  smooth  and  dirt  can't  settle  into  it  as  it  does 
in  "Mohair"  and  "near  Mohair"  materials. 

H  your  9attta«ou  Top  pets  spotted  with  oil  or  grease  just  use  a  little  soap 

and  tht  oil  and  grease  come  off  like  magic. 

A  dean  k>c>king  Top  makes  your  entire  car  look  spick  and  span.  Remember 
.T  shabhj-  top  makes  a  shabby  car. 
And  9WaMU  wear>.    Besides  looking  well  9tuita»«u  is  sunproof,  heatproof,  cold 
proof,  sleetproof.  snowproof.  rainproof,  crackproot  oUproof.  greaseproof,  dust- 
proof  and  dlrtproot 


niC  CO  US  malftul.  uj  ytm  v«n  untUrftanil  iheif  tunitiuclloo  anO       k  llw  kimllbil 

—  .11     ..I.*    mw^.  — ■  ....  ... 

for  this! 


ill  «T>M  »rrvi  r     Tlir  |.io(u»rly  UluttfktM)  ttU  r^pUicl  llif 

)»iint»  <.t  the  "jtloin  matetijtt  in  wchk  «>vlh*t  you  can  lM:y  Inifllltrntl)- 
(tMin  your  lop  miket.   Vom  kno*lm]Ke»|]l|>rotei:t)rou  fiom  tubititulion. 


The  Pantasote  Company 

8  Bowliaf  Greca  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


THE  DOG  BOOK 

Br  JAMES  WATSON 

Covers  every  phase  of  Ihe  .sub- 
ject with  full  accounts  of  every 
promiiHMit  breed.  h2S  fuU-pa^e 
pictures,  complete  in  one  volume. 

Net.  $5.00  IpofUge  3Sc.) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


Tell  Us  Your 

Automobile  Troubles 

The  Reader's  Service  will 
give  expert  advice  about 
automobiles. 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 


I: ■]•  1 1  I  it  t  11 )  US  at  I  111 r  exiK.'ii>t  ailu  » ii«  :(•///  rmi  pf  ow,'  oni'  Lfnt. 

.pTAB'Y  PRICFS  We  luniiih  (lii:  IukIk^kI  icrjtlf  bicvi  rs  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  tmall  profit 
IW  I  Uli  I  rniVfcW  al».ve  the  ictujl  tjtiory  cott.  \  u  1  uve  |ia  li>  fit  iiiiildletnen'*  prufiu  by 
1 1  lit  ui  jiid  )i  i\c  i)i>^  nianulji Hirer  s  i;uaraiiiee  tichind  your  bio-clc.    DO  >i<>T  ItW  a  biryrle  or 


IN  EACH  TOWN 

and  difttrict  to  ride  and 
_    exhibit  a  Mmple  1913 

M<Hlri  ••ICj»ii(Cit"  bicycle  furnished  by  us.    Our  nffetm  rverywheie  aic  iiiaLniK  iiionry  fast.  U^nte  at 
OHCffot  juli^afticuiaiiandipeLialofffr    NO  .MONKV  ICK<Jl°l KKl>  until  you  receive  and  approve  of 
V')ur  liicycle.    We  ship  l<>  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  \' .  S.  wuHkuI  a  <fnt  lUpom  in  advance,  prrpay 
/trig^l,'aiu\  allow  TEN  UA  YS*  I<'K£K  TItlAL  dunuf;  which  lirac  you  muy  ride  the  bicycle  and  put 
il  tu  any  test  vmi  wish.    If  v<jii  are  then  not  perfntly  uitisfieo  ur  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
\  111  !iia  V  !.l'. ■]•  1 1  t  .it  k  ti )  us  at  I  lur  exiK.'ii>e  and  » ii«  :(•///  rmt      ow.'  onr  Lfnt. 

LOW  FACTOPi  

,1  ;  lit  ..I  tlr»'>i  !n  m  ./'ii  ••.v  ,1!         fri.t  until  you  receive  our  cawliitfuei  and   Icam  our  unheard  oA 

/  ti  frf  V  fr  t,  fs  .inil  r*-mt.tri,i:',V  tfir.  t.ti  .►/r**r 

Vmi  tifll  I    DC  ACTAIIICUCn  yu  rvcrlTr  uur  l^'autlful  i«tal>^irue  and  study  our  np«b  medHi  ai 

lUU  HILL  DC  AalURIanCU  tl.r  -x.-n^triu.  u-w  /ri./.  we  caa  v.ju     We  kII  Ihe  blcbcM  mdm 

It  V  V'    ,1  liitvtT  iirlicn  ''Hi  >">    II. rt  Ci.t.iry.  ^^  e  ate  kati«Ar<l  '•iih  |i  .u  \nM  tNure   fa^tury  cost.  BICVCUB 
HI  IC^.  '1    <        .-  I    <r    ^        imler  y.iui  uoii  aame  pLiIr  jl  .UmMe  out  (irl^et    Orlrrs  fille<]  ihe  day  rcecl*ed. 

SKCONO  HAMO  BICrCLCS— '  liiiiiir.1  nuiu><-r  taLr  11  In  lr)<lr  l<y  uuf  Chlca^u  retail  ftures  will  tic  cloMd  out  at  tmtm, 

jl  fit  III  $N  ■•nil).    :  I'-   ni'iivr  lar.-iin  lUt  nullr-l  <rr» 

TIDCC  l^nACTCD  DDAIrC  ""'r  •irrli.  Inun  tube^.  I«iii|ii.  ry  tonieten,  parts,  repain  aad  vrcrytUag  la  Ika 
I  inCOi  bUHd  I  Cn  OnillVC  i  t.  ,>  Ir  Imr  >■  tmir  uiiiitl  tirli'«'«.   00  NOT  IWAIT— twt  wtllt  today  for  mm 

Lm^t'f  f-  >»ra.\'ft4r  l..-!'  •:'  ;i>  1:;  1     rr  .         .  o'.aiatuc  a  L'rrat  fan<l  mI  lourevt  ti^-  Tii..!irr  aotl  useful  lafMinatioo.    It  oaljr  COM  a  pOMft 
to  ."I  »>ml'  in^'      \\  rile  II  liii» 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.      Dept.  R137      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Are  you  thinliing  o(  building^    The  Readcri'  Service  can  give  you  hclpftil  tuggeiliont 

Digitize  v)Og[ 
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Hupmobile  LotiB-Slroke  "32"  Touring  Car.  $900 

r.  ()  H.  Di'lruii.  including;  rtiuipmcnt  ol  ninilshirlil,       lani|»siinil  Ki'nvrator.  uil  lam|M. 
Kit'ls  anil  horn.    Thrct  !<ucrd»  (orwani  anci  reverse:  slidinK  (ftars.  Four<ylin(lcr  motor. 
^5-inch  Ijcirt  anrl  j)-incn  stroke;  Bosch  maRncto;  loO-inch  »hc*l  Iki!w.    u  x  .<}-inch 
tirrs.    Color — Standard  Blur.  Koadstrr.  tooo 

Not  the  Price;  Not  the  Specifications;  But 

the  Name  added  to  both 


You  would  do  (his  car  l<ts  than  justice  if  you 
judged  it  by  its  price. 

You  would  fail  to  Jo  it  full  justice  even  if  you 
ju(lf>;ed  it  by  the  generous  »peciHcations. 

It  is  what  the  car  has  always  stood  (or,  that 
renders  the  price  remarkable. 

It  is  tlie  Hupmobile  record;  and  the  Hupmo- 
liile  reputation;  that  emphasize  the  ex- 
traordinary chaiacter  of  the  specifications. 

The  price  is  not,  in  itself,  sensational — but  the 
hijxh  !itandard  of  Hupmobile  practice,  at  that 
price  is  sensational. 

You  do  not  buy  certain  large  cars  of  higliest 
price  because  they  boast  a  longer  wheel- 
base;  or  more  generous 
proportions  in  any  pari 
of  the  chassis. 

You  buy  ihcm  because 
their  name  and  their 
word  h.ive  alwav*  been 
liymmMiiou-*  with  service 
and  worth. 

Standard  20  H. 

F.  O.  B,  Detroit,  with  sumf  |i.>wcr  |iljnt  that 
4  cvlind<.'r-i,  jo  11    P.,  !ilidin»;  K<^<ir:k,  Busch 
luniv»  ;ind  Krnerator.       lumps,  tooU  and 


An<l,  in  its  class,  the  Hupmobile  has  always 
held  its  ideals  as  high  as  cars  of  the  highest 
worth. 

It  has  shown  itself  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
them — worthy  to  share  the  same  garage;  it 
has  fulfilled  its  mission  as  cfHciently  as  they 
fulfill  thein. 

Rear  these  things  in  mind  as  you  study  the  cars 
in  detail — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you 
fullv  realize  the  remarkable  value  embodied 
in  the  price  and  in  the  specifications. 

We  are  quite  willing  that  you  should  compare 
this  new  Hupmobile  with  cars  \>hich  sell  for 
several  hundred  dollars  more. 

We  will  cheerfully  abide 
by  your  decision,  if  "t 
does  not  demonsiiate 
either  equality  or  supe- 
riority in  any  definite 
and  positive  test  which 
vou  may  designate  to  the 
dealer 

P.  Runabout.  $750 

took  the  wiirld-lourinfc  car  around  the  world  — 
maRnelo.  iCquipprd  with  top,  windshield,  gis 
horn.    Roadster,  iio-inch  wheel  bs'ie.  $Sjo. 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  1291  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


If  you  wish  to  systematize  your  business  the  Readers'  Ser\-ice  may  be  able  to  ofTer  tuggcsiioiiiji:! 
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ittMiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii 

The 
Ideal 
Lubricant 

The  microscope 
proves  that  friction  is 
caused  by  minute  irreg- 
ularities on  the  t)earing 
surfaces.  Dixon's 
Motor  Graphite  covers 
this  power- wasting 
toughness  with  a  thin 
•  veneer  of  tnarveloua 
siuoolliMM  Hid  dura- 
bility. 

This  %'L'neer  actiial'.y  holds 
the  iTitlal  surlacis  apart,  rr- 
duciog  IricUoo  aaU  lo&t 
powtb  UallnaJBia  of  «ttor 
frctw.  ttdOflotDfeik  down 
or  Chinee  under  lieat  or 
cold.  This  is  why  bearings 
cannot  cut,  hind  or  run  hot 
when  lubricated  with 
Dixon's  Motor  Orarhit*. — 
a  pure.  thm.  tough,  unctu- 
ous fUke  craphite  of  un- 
ruual  lubricating  qualitkt. 


MdTOR  Graphite 


(Pu 

llliliili 


yen 


Mix  it  with  rottf  own  choice 
of  hibrlcantv  or  wc  w  u  ti.j 

It  (or  you.  a<  wr  m  injia. 
Tiirc  a  lull  li:iL'  of  ik,;^ 
curitai:iitik:  Oixun  .\t-..iur 
Grai  hilt 

A>k  >iiur  Jl  iUt  f(.ir  Dixan 
Or.ipliili-  I.iiUrK.int  Nn 
— a  highest  quality  mineral 
grease  combined  scicntiii- 
Odljr  with  Dixon's  Motor 
Oraphite.  Fine  for  differ- 
entials and  transmissions. 
More  economical  than  plain 
ott  or  grease. 

Tur  fL.i!  !i.  !['  I'll 
I'.ibr.cjtirit:  I'lgblctn 
rriJ  I  ui  i  RILE 
buukli  r.  '  Lubricat- 
ing  the  Motor." 
Send  name  and 
model  ol  car. 

JOSEPH  DIXON 
CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 

KHlaMi^lid  in  inr 


Jersey  City 
N.  J. 


Overstock 

in  tbe  case  of  •  fev  bound  Vohmiei  of 

WORLfkSWORK 

emMM  «*  to  offir  dw  fatlowloi  bartaim: 

Bound  Copies  of 

Volume  17 
Volume  18 
Volume  19 

At  tbe  aetnal  menaftetaring  coot  of 

50  CENTS 

A  VOLUME 

These  are  handsomelv  bound  In  cloth  and 
:bree«quarter  morocco  and  lettered  in  fold. 

Send  your  order  to 

The  Country  Life  Press 

Garden  City  New  York 


Do  You  Want  to  Go  to 
Ck>Uege? 

Free  Scholarships  will  be  given  young 
men  and  women  who  qualify  for  them. 

For  full  in/ormatitn  addriu 

E.  M.  THAYER,  Sec 

The  Students'  Opportunity 
League 

Country  Life  Press,  Garden  City,  L.  L 


The  Readers'  Service  teill  |Hrt  informaiioa  aboai  ilw  latest  autooMlNk 
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^^Used  in  Every  Line  of  Business 

Great  business  concerns  who  are  accustomed  to  use 
none  but  the  best  methotis  or  apph'ances,  have  adopted 
our  delivery  car. 

More  than  six  hundred  different  o\vners,  using  from 
one  to  seventy-four  AuliKars  each,  endorse  its  econom- 
ical and  business-building  service.  .\mong  these  (uvners 
are  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Government,  who  impose  upon  their  .\utocars  the  exact- 
ing (hities  ()f  mail  distribution. 

In  every  line  of  trade,  the  .\utocar  is  proving  itself 
''.America's  Leading  Delivery  Car.  ' 

Writa  for  litt  of  ui«r«  and  Catalog  S^rimt  No.  4  W. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Factory,   Ardmore,  Pa. 

lEaUbliahcd  1897/ 


r'MII.AI)Kt.PinA.  2M  anil  Maikri  Si>. 

I  Itll  .\4.;u. '.'IS  S  Michicaii  Avr. 

'C  'liimrrciijl  L'ar  S»lr«  Ac  Set»icr  C».) 
loKOMO,  Bay  an  J  Trmprrancr  Sn 

'  I)Hmit)iiiii  Autii  CHinpjiiy) 
NtU  YORK.  4.V-»"«'-i'-       \V  10t».  St 


ST  LoeiS.  47.^  McPherMn  A>f 

(Caprn  Motor  Car  Co.l 
SAN  KRANCISCO.  -MS  Golden  Gate  A»r. 
BOSTON.  W.'  BfBCon  Si 
ATLANTA.  fDobb»-La  Haitr  Co  ) 
I  OS  ASC.EI.FS,  Main  A  U  j.hinjtun  Sti. 


\)   Continuous  Efficiency 
^  Guft^raLnieed 


abrr>ad.'  Routes,  time-table*,  and  all  lort*  ol  information  obtained  throuuh  the  Readers'  Service 


Iii  thit  depirtmeni  mil  be  included  iiU  ibc  things  thai  iid  m  ilic  .i.iitdimg  and  conirul  ot  butlncM  in 
ilie  ii'tiM.    The  Ruiinett  Helpt  Deiiarim«ni  will  (Udly  <urnt*h  deuiled  intormalion  ,ib<jat  any  ul  the 
device%  advertued  nr  on  any  tubjeci  reUtinc  l<i  busmrts  methods  >nd  minagement.  l*hif 
trrvice  !»  free-  Address 
Business  Help*  I>cpt..  Doubleday. .Pate  4c  Co.  I  l-li  W.  jsd  St. .  New  Ycrk 


X/^OU  wouldn't  know  you  were  writing 
with  »  »teel  pen — they  are  lo  flex- 
ible. The  liny  ball-point  instead  of  the 
usual  stiff,  sharp  point  make*  the  difl.n- 
ence.  They  afford  a  welcome  relief  from 
scratching,  digging  and  blotting. 

Ball-Pointed 
Pens 


write  as  light  or  heav^  at  your  style  demattds.  Last 
longer  because  they  te  made  of  finest  Sheflield 
tierl.  10  varieties.  Silver-grey.  $1.00.  Gold 
coated,  $1.50  (>er  gross. 

At  your  Stallonrr,  or  sent  prepaid  by  us 

24  for  25  cenU 

H  BAINBRIDGE  &  CO. ,  S9  William  Si. , New  York 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


are  uniform. 
Find  the  style  that  fits 
your  handwriting  and 
your  pen  troubles  are  over. 

Spencerian  Fens  always  run  the 
same  because  they  're  always  made 
of  the  same  Spencerian  Pen  Steel, 
teni(Tcred  to  the  Spencerian  stand- 
ard of  elasticity,  and  pointed  by 
the   same    expert  workmen. 
Spencerian  means  highest  qual- 
ity in  every  pen  of  every  box. 

Sample  card  of  12  different  p«na  and 

Y2  good  p*nhold»rt  trnt  for  JO  cant». 
Spcacerlao  Pen  Co..  349  Braadway.  New  Tark 


This  ^— MIHUFICTUIIEO  It 

Pnbiication  la 

Printed  With  J    TIT    WT         J.  M. 

"".'oV^r  I  \  K  HUBER 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


The 


SWAN  Safety 


INK-SIGHT  PEN 


The  Pen   With   the   LitUe  Windows 

Through  these  windows  you  can  see  instantly  just  how  much  ink  is  in 
the  pen 


'SWAN  SAFETY  • 

han  (uur  di»tinct  features  which  make  it 
inillsprnsalilr 

"JhrnUnUV/indom*'' link  alvaw  In  light'!  ,    .  „ 

lyUm  CoW  Top  Feed"  l  /nifan/  u-f,llng)  »^or  sale  by  all 

The  l.addrr  Feed"  ■  Inir  rr^ulallnni  slalioners  and  jewelers 

•The  Screwdown  Cap"  I  \nn  lr(Jeahlf)  92. 7S  and  up 

MABIE,  TODD  &  COMPANYi  Maker*) 
^~      Ums  Lane.  New  York     209  S.  State  St..  Chscage     Londoa  Paris 


The  little  windows  are  great  time-saveri.  When  the 
pen  is  nearly  empty  they  tell  you  so.    Thus  you 
avoid  the  annoyance  of  Ending  your 
pen  empty  just  when  you 
want  to  use  it 


Bruaaels  Toronto 


In  writing  tu  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 


Digitized  by  Glft^<^le 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


The  Dictaphone  Lightens  the 
Stenographer's  Work 

IT  IS  invariably  the  fastest,  cleverest  stenographers  who  appreciate 
the  reliel  oi  the  Dictaphone.  Dictaphone  dicUiLion  is  direct  -  wo 
note-taking  between  llie  spoken  work  and  the  typevvrilien  sheet. 
The  actual  voice  is  better,  quicker,  surer  than  the  pencil — and  hearing  is 
far  easier  than  hearing  plus  note-taking  and  note-reading. 

The  Dictaphone  operator  gets  what  you  said  —  not  what  she  reads  from 
her  notebook  as  what  you  said — and  as  necessity  for  repeating  words  or  sen- 
tences arises,  she  can  hear  you  repeat  them  forty  times  without  embarrass- 
ment or  annoyance.  Every  notebook  filled  with  shorthand  notes  means 
from  one  to  six  hours  of  trying  work — and  every  minute  of  it  wasted. 


Telephone  or  write  to  our  nearest  braiidi,  or  better  yet.  call 


Atlanta,  R2-84 North  Broad  St. 
Boston,  1  74  Tremont  St. 
Chic,.-:n,  101  N.WakubAv*. 
Dallu,         Main  St. 


DctroLt,  114  BroflHw.v 
Minneapolut.  422-42.4  NicoUvt  Av*. 
New  York.  89  Chamber*  St. 
PbUadaliihi*.  1 109  Cli«*tiMit  SL 


Pitt.bura.  tot  Sisih 
Sail  PrdncUco,  334  Gutter  St. 
St    I  ouu,  1008  Olive  St. 
TorOAlo,  Can..  McKinnon  BMs- 


Write  for  c.itnlo^s  nnd  full  particulars,  and  a  complete  Ust  of  all  bnanches,  one  of  which  may 

be  nearer  lo  s  uu  than  ^nv  of  the  above,  to 

TME  HXCTfiyMliZ 

Box  114,  Tribune  Building,  New  York 

Columbia  Phonograph  Companjr,  Gen'l,  Sole  Distributors 

Exclusive  Selling  Rights  Granted  Where  We  Are  Not  Actively  Represented 

Positions  an-  upcii  in  sc\  eral  of  the  large  cities  for  high-grade  office  specialty  salt  sm*'n. 


Tlh.  Readen*  Service  will  five  infennetion  aboot  the  latnt  awtomobile  aoceMocii 


"bigitized  by  Google 
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The  National  Standard  of  Falue 

in  bond  paper  for  business  stationery  is 

CONSTRUCTION 


Made 


Bat  at .        yr        thf  Priti 


^"""^  BOND 

It  is  the  only  paper  carried  in  stock  by  re- 
sponsible printers  and  lithographers  in  the 
ISO  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
These  firms  buy  Construction  Bond  direct 
of  us  500  lbs.  or  more  at  a  time,  while  they 
can  get  other  papers  through  local  jobbers 
a  ream  or  two  at  a  time 

— which  is  the  reason  why  you  should  specify 
Construction  Bond  for  your  business  station- 
ery, if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  good  value. 

You  see  the  econom\'  of  our  dirrd  method  of  distribution — sav- 
ing the  jobber's  profit  and  the  expense  of  small  lot  handling. 
This  saving  comes  off  the  price  you  pay  fOr  fine  business  sta- 
tionery if  you  secure  Construction  Bond. 

You  can  %et  such  stationery  of  one  or  more  high  grade  printers 
and  lithographers  in  every  important  city  in  the  United  States. 
Ask  us  for  the  names  of  those  firms  in  your  locality  and  we  will 
also  send  you  25  handsome  specimen  letterheads  showing  the 
various  colors  and  finishes  of  Construction  Bond.  Please  write 
us  on  your  business  stationery. 

W.  £.  WRO£  &  CO^  Salei  Office  1001  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


In  writing  to  adverlisera  pkaie  mention  Thk  World's  WoftB 
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Please  send  your  Book  to 


AddrtM- 


,     TUle  and 
\   Firm  name.. 


Tear  off  this 
coupon  and  get  \ 
the  book  that  tells  N 
how  business  corre- 
spondence  is  kept  out 
of  the  sidings  and  is  rail-  \ 
roaded  straight  through  from 
brain  to  type  in  half  the  time 
and  at  half  the  cost  of  your  present 
stenographic  method  by  using  the 


\^  TiioMAa  A.  Edidon 

S14  LakrtlUe 
Are  DIM 

\  N.J. 


Edison 
Dictating  Machine 


Til*  new  Steel  C«biiict  Trp« 


If  the  Edison  Dictating  Machine  did  no  more 
than  to  save  your  stenographer's  time  and,  by 
removing  all  obstacles,  increase  her  working 
capacity  without  increasing  her  effort,  it  would 
be  well  worth  adopting  for  that  reason  alone. 

It  does  all  that,  but  beyond  that  and  far  more 
important y  it  saves  your  time  and  the  time  of 
your  highest  priced  men — cuts  the  cost  where 
the  cost  counts  most. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  know 
just  how  these  savings  arc  made.  This  book 
will  tell  you  in  the  sim.plest,  briefest  manner. 
Cut  the  coupon  and  send  for  it  now. 


214  Laketide  Arenna 
Q><^'|0»^        Orange,  N.  J. 


Save  time  in  your  office  work.    The  Readers'  Service  ii  acquainted  witli  tlie  latest  devices 


Google 


BUSI N  ESS  H  ELPS 


SIMPLE  as  it  is,  the  device  shown  above  is  working  a  revolution.  In 
many  businesses  it  is  cutting  the  price  of  printing  in  two  —  saving 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 
Get  this!  —  it's  real  printing  we're  talking  about — just  the  kind  of  sta- 
tionery, system-forms  and  advertising  you've  been  buying  from  your  printer. 

That  fact  is  important,  because  with  this  device  you  can  do  your  own 
printing — without  the  heavy  investment,  delay,  high-priced  labor,  room, 
high  power,  muss  or  fuss  of  the  printing-office  —  at  a  sav^ing  of  25c.  to  75c. 
on  every  dollar. 

The  device  is  a  Printing-ink  Attachment  that  fits  any  No.  3  or  No.  4  Multigraph,  and 
converts  either  into  a  real  printing  machine.  With  electrotypes  you  can  reproduce  any 
desired  style  or  size  of  type,  linecuts,  borders  and  ornaments.  Or  for  emergency  work 
you  can  print  from  the  machine's  self-contained  equipment  of  Gothic  or  typewriter  type, 
or  special  hand-set  type.  Any  color  of  printing  ink  is  available.  And  you  turn  out 
r«a/  printing  —  I200  to  5000  sheets  an  hour. 

Perhaps  dilTicuIt  to  believe  —  particularly  if  you  think  you  already  know  the  Multigraph,  and 
have  in  mind  its  forn>-typewriting  function.  But  it's  being  demonstrated  daily  by  hundreds  of 
■uccessfu!  business-houses  —  large  and  small. 

In  ten  months  the  .Mark  Cross  Co.,  New  York,  saved  Jijcxxj  on  their 
printing  with  the  .Multigraph.  They  estimate  that  in  profits,  saving 
of  time,  convenience  and  service  it  has  been  worth  ^25,000  to  them  in 
that  period. 

The  Photo-Crafts  Shops,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  saved  $0% — $iz6 — 
on  their  first  .Multigraph  job,  a  28-page  catalog.  And  on  subsequent 
editions  they  will  save  even  more! 

Here's  the  important  question— what  can  yoa  save  in  your  business. 

Don't  prejudge  the  question.  You  don't  know.  Neither  do  wc — but 
we'll  gladly  co-operate  with  you  in  getting  at  the  brass  tacks  of  the  case. 
And  wc  promise  that  you  can't  buy  unless  your  business  proves 
itH  '>wn  need. 

\-  t,r  literature,  specimens,  eye-opening  facts — any  data  we  may  have 
on  file  pertaining  to  your  particular  line  of  business — w-ritc  us  today. 
IJic  the  coupon. 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

ExecutiTe  Offices      ^Ipvplin/i        Branchet  in  Sixty  Cities 
I SZS  E.  Fortieth  St.       V^aykMy      L«ok  in  Your  Telephon.  Directory 
KMropaan  R«pr*»«iitatiT«« :  Tha  International  Multisraph  Companjr.  59  Holborn 
Viaduct.  London.  Endand ;  Berlin.  W.S  Krauacnctr.  70  Ecke  Friedridutr. 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 


Check  thorn  on  thin  dip  and 
enrluac  it  wiih  yaur  ri-tjunt  (or 
infor million,  wriutn  on  your  buit- 
nrtt  sliilinHtry,  Wf  ll  ahow  you 
what  mhrn  are  doing. 

A.MERICAV  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1828  E.  Fortieth  St..  Cleveland 

Printinii 

Bookleu 
Kolclcra 

En  vclopr-Stuffera 
lloimr-Otiian 
OcaJeii'  Iinpriale 
LabrI  ImpHat* 
jSystcni  l-orm* 
"Lt'!tlrr-Hcad« 
iiUII-Hp'.ulii  ami  SUtemeaU 
1  Receipts.  Check*,  etc. 
)  EDveloi>Ft 

Trpewriting: 

 t'ircular  Letters 

I  Booklet! 

 I  Envelope- Stuflera 

^Price-liite 

^Rrporti 

I  Bulletin*  to  Employees 
I  I  Inside  System-Forms 


^       U  you  with  to  tytteniaUze  your  businett  the  Reader*'  Service  may  be  able  to  offer  suggestioni 

Digitized  by  Google 


BUSINESS  HELPS 


^^^erej  Proof 

I y  of R^al Service 

n  an  AddingMaQhme 


n  you  are 
considering  the   purchase  of  an 
adding  machine,  stop  when  you  run  across 
the  word  "service."    Find  its  real  meaning. 

It  should  mean  that  the  machine  possesses  mechanica. 
construction  so  durable,  so  practical,  that  it  will  faithfully 
serve  you  at  least  5  years.  This  is  the  meaning  of  "WALES 
Service."    It  is  one  reason  why.  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary 
for  us  to  maintain  an  expensive  army  of  repair  men. 


Mail 
^upoix 


WJilcES 


1^  »L  1  AddinO 

Visible  MSchi^ 


f 


— the  only  adding  machine  guaranteed  5  years — the  adding 
machine  that  has  "service"  built  into  it  at  the  factory  so  weP 
that  it  never  taxes  you  with  the  expensive  supervision  o 
an  inspection  corps. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  most  careful  buyers  in  the  country 
-  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  and  I  500  and  more  banks  all  considered  the 
question  of  service  when  they  finally  bought  the  WALES. 
They  accepted  the  WALES  features  of  visible  printing, 
visible  total,  easy  handle  pull.  etc..  as  a  matter  of  course  — 
as  necessary  to  a  really  good  adding  machine. 

You  will  certainly  learn  Momething 
of  intereMt  if  you  mail  the  coupon. 

The  Adder  Machine  Company 

271  Walnut  Stre^«t,  Kingtton  Station 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Co  u  port 
,  to  your 

^*  Letterhead 

^*     Srnd  p«flicuUft  of 
#      your  (tee  trial  offer 
and  booklet  devrribios 
♦    the  WALES  Viiiblc. 


All  Laadine  Cilitt. 


e  Nimc 
Addrtsr. 


Itusineu  — 

Wuild't  Work  M*y  U412 
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"  Write  Your  Records  on  Paper  of 
Finest  linen  Quality" 


Puhl'ir  reconh  must  fw  permanent.  They 
are  vital  to  civilization  and  to  a  nation* s 
welfare.  Write  your  records  on  paper  of 
JiiuH  linen  quality."  These  wen.'  the  re- 
cent  words  of  a  Supreme  Court  Jutij^o. 

The  thinking  men  of  to-dny — the  men 
who  fruard  the  destinies  of  governments — 
National.  State.  Coinity  or  City,  recognize 
the  justice  and  vitiil  importance  of  the 


court's  luhnonition.  Tlicy  realize  that  the 
exchisive  standards  of  quahty  and  durabil- 
ity found  otdy  in  Hyron  Weston  Linen 
Riford  PajHT  are  ahsolutely  essential  to 
permanent  reconl  work. 

Sudi  standards  mean  permanency  and 
permanency  is  possible  only  with  paper 
e.rpertly  made  of  linen  raffs  or  "paper  of 
finest  linen  quality". 


Byron  Weston 
Linen  Record  Paper 

is  invariably  used  as  tlie"standarfJ**of  specifications  to  which  paper 
manufacturers  must  figure  in  submitting  contract  estimates 

Twenty-six  stales  and  hundre<]s  of  municipalities  use  for  official  purposes  Byron  Weston  Linen  Heconl 

Paper.     The  oldest  and  most  reliable  stationers,  rulers  and  binders  have  unhesitatint;ly  specified  for 

fifty   years   Byron  Weston  prmlurts  where  Mitisfaction  had  to  be  gruaninteed  and  where  quality  and 

permanency  were  the  importjint  considerations. 

We  have  m  new  book  of  remarkable  tMtimomak  that  cannet  be  equaled  hy  any  other 
Record  Paper  Maker  in  the  world.     Write  for  it  to-day.    Aak  for  Sample  Book  6 


P<H)plc  who*no.r— Npecify  BVKOS  WESTON  P.M'KRS 
for  thoir  various  husiiieKt  need<4.  Defiance  Bond  i.t  especi- 
ally ntlnptcti  fcir  curutucrciul  u*'><.  It  has  the  rcllmtl 
npp«"nrnnfo.  uniform  texture,  liKlitncin  ond  toughness 
itoninmlcil  liy  tin*  giniti  bu>*inc».<i  iimii.  It  tests  IiIkIkt  and 
looks  l>rltiT  tliJiii  pa|MT  M-llinK»t  almost doiihlt- it.-. price. 


Byrox  Weston  Company 

•    hSTABLIMItU  1864 

DALTON,  -  -  •  MAS.S. 

"Thf  Paper  Vallrv  of  the  Herkuhirtd" . 
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THE  ONLY  STANDARD 


5-DRAWLR  Correspondence 
And  6-DRAWLR  Invoice 


STEEL  FILING  SECTIONS 

(NOTE  CONVENIENT  MEIGttT) 


This  Combination  gives 
(in  filing  inches) 
96  Inches  for  5  x  3 
Cards 
216  Inches  for  lellers 
144  Inches  for  invoices 

AND  OCCUPIES  ONLY 
27  X  41  INCHES 
OF  FLOOR  AREA 

No  Other 
Sections 
Give  Such 
Capacity 
In  So 
Limited  • 
Floor  Space 

Maximum  use  of  every 
filing  inch  guaranteed 
by  a  "  follower  block 
that  always  prevents 
papers  from  sagging. 

Sections  interlock — only 

one  pdir  end  panels  needed. 


^ffost  Complete  Line  of   "READY  TO  SHIP''  Steel  Filing  Sections  Made 

Baker-Vawter  Company 

Devisers  and  Manufacturers  of  Accounting  Systems) 

CHICAGO  HOLYOKE 


For  infonnaiion  regarding  buiinesi  efficiency  boolcj,  write  to  the  Readeri*  Service 


GoogI 
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STEEL  FURNITURE  W 


will  improve  your  office  in 
appearance,  convenience  and  security 

You  can  Imy  nothing  handsonur  than  THR  S-C  IJNE. 
The  elfnantly  simple  S-C  .slyK  s  in  llit  ir  riih  olive  ' 
Hiahoguny  and  oak  finishes  are  l)cy<>nd  conii»irison. 

The  convenience  is  remarkable.  Adjustability  to  meet  * 
every  filing  requirement,  easy  working  drawers,  rea<ly  fxjrt-  , 
ability  an<l  unfailing  durability  are  some  of  the  many  desira-  ^ 
blc  features. 

Then  you  are  sure  that  your  priceless  papt^rs,  etc.,  have 
ample  protection.    I'or  instiince, 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

is  ina«le  of  fireproof  material  throughout  an<l  put  together  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  jiraclically  one  piece.  There  are  no  flame- 
inviting  cracks,  no  vulnerable  joints.  It  Ims  lK.'en  subjectetl  to 
tremendous  heat  without  <lamaging  the  contents.  And  as 
further  prfMif  of  the  S-C  exclusive  <iuality,  rememlier  that  THH 
S.VFK-C.MUNKT  is  patente<l  ami  noneof  its  «listinctive  features 
can  be  duplicated  in  other  cabinets,  even  though  they  may  l>e 
similar  in  ai)jK-arance. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  S-C  prcnlucts.  The  com- 
plete equipment  of  your  office  with  THF,  S-C  LINE  is  the  best 
tnvciitment  you  conlil  make. 

AsX  us  for  boeXIti  on  an§>  of  th«  following: 
THE  SAFE-CABINET -THK  S-C  BOOK-USIT 
THE  S-C  rOUR-DRAlVER  VERTICAL  FILES 
THE  S-C  FILING-UNITS-THE  S-C  OMNIBUS 
THE  S-C  DESK,  Etc. 
Tllfi;  SAFE-CABINKT  COMPA.NY.  b«pl.  W  Mariella.  Ohio  1 


Save  time  in  your  othcc  work. 


riic  Readers'  Service  \*  acquainted  with  the  laien  device* 
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STRATHMORE  ^11 
PARCHMENT 

Good  business  stationery  is  no 
longer  a  mere  expression  of 
high  ideals  -  it  is  a  duty  to  ones 
Correspondents.  Strathmore  Parch- 
ment costs  slightly  more  than  ^ 
other  good  business  papers  but 
the  knowledge  of  a  duty  grace- 
hilly  done  is  worth  this  extra  cost. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  ordering 
new  stationery.  ^  The  Strathmore 
Parchment  Test  Book  free  on  request 

THE  STRATHMORE  R^PER  CO., 

Mittineaguc.  Mass..  U.  5.  A. 


Vi 


4^  TKe  Strathmore  Quality" line  includes  KigK  Ctiste  papers  for  artistic  printingK 
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BUSINESS  HELPS 


From  20  Feet 
To  Our  20  Acres 
In  The  20  Years 


Read 
this 


From  one  20  x  30  factory  to  three, 
covering  iO  a<Tes.  with  ten  branch  stores, 
an«l  1,<»(M)  agencies:  from  a  business  of 
$i..>()0  to  one  of  *^;..")(M(.(M>I);  these  figures 
picture  the  develf)pnient  of  the  largest 
concern  in  the  world  making  otfice  filing 
systems  an<l  equipment,  exclusively. 

The  *'Yan<IE"  factories  turn  out 
more  filing  ecpiipmcnt  than  those  of  any 
other  company;  each  month  nearly 
3.(HH),(HI0  pounds  of  freight  are  handled 
by  the  HiM^hester  fact<»rieH  alone. 

Two  things  are  \\nr\i  of  the  wonclerful 
devel<)pnuMil  of  this  gr«'ut  orgaiii/ati«*n 

—  (piality  and  servi«-e.  .\  «|ualily  wlii<-h 
always  wins  «iut  whenever  comiMirisons 
are  drawn;  a  scrvicr  whii-li  »»ffers  to 
eiistonuTS.  without  lost.  the  knowlfdgf 
and  exjM'rieiKf  of  our  i'X|)«tI>  in  planning 
the  >.iniple>t  and  l>est  syst«'ms  for  filing 
anything  in  any  business.    Kor  instance 

—  the  new  "  V  and  K  "  Dirci  t  .Name 
(<-ombinal  ion  alphalM-tical  an<l  numerical ) 
Sy>f<-m  of  \iTliial  Filing,  is  a  late 
de\i  lopinetit .  .'savfs  time.  eh<H'ks  error.>. 
in(  rca>e->  filing  «'fni  iency  by  preventing 
misfiling.      W  rite  f»)r  circular  No.  'iHH. 


World's 
Largest 


Makers  Fil- 
ing Systems 


ISranclu's  and  .Vf^cncirs  Kwrywliore 

4S0  Si.  P«uI  S«rrct  Roche»«er.  N.  Y. 


Suggestion  No.  Ill 
From    the  Advertising 
Suggestion  Department 

EVERY  business  has  its  own 
story  to  tell.  Why  not 
take  advantage  of  The  AVorld's 
Work  tone  and  character  and 
tell  your  "  own  story  "  by  an  anni- 
versary or  biographical  sketch  in 
the  advertising  pages?  We  practi- 
cally live  with  our  readers  and  will 
l)e  glad  to  enlist  this  intimate  ac- 
quaintance in  your  service.  We 
know  how  to  present  your  ^de  so 
that  it  will  interest  our  .side.  Send 
the  requisite  information  and  we 
will  submit  free  an  advertisement 
of  this  order. 

Write  Jay  Vee 
The  Advertising  Sussestion  Department 
Doubleday.  Pace  St  Co..  Garden  City.  N. Y. 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN 


('ar(l>>,  4-iri-ulai>.  iKxiks.  iii-WHPiii>ri'.  I'reiut,  %i. 
l^iTgcr  Kotar)  t<lo.  Save  iiiunrv.  Uir  pro- 
Ht  pniitinir  for  other)).  All  rniv.  rulpK«eiit.  Write 
fttctory  for  pro<iH<'i«tal<»it.  TYPE.  i-ariN.  paper.  *cc. 


TUR  mbN  to., 


Get 

this 
Catalog 


Save»50 

on  your  next 

Typewriter, 


iii»r»iinrt.'f  •mniUt  I  ii.«k.«  »i»  iiit-lf  ih|..«Ii<- i4.  ii.  w  ti  p.-KilWr* 

(!,..  ,1  «tV.I      AU..  T  •»"  •»»•■  «"         '■"   l-'t  il"  rrtr^". 

til  l  i-.l  »  tvv  v«r.».  r  miM,  *  f >i»t •i.t--.-       >1  •  lit  ■•  H  '  '■T.;ii.»l  m«li»r  • 

FACTORY  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS 

«!.•  «li  'r<MH»iH  hj  .killn]  •rnikmrn  (ii«li<-  U'z"i  r»lmi'l  l»rH»til»r 

i,  ^  I  i  ir  ih.- «.  rM    Tlir»  »r»  li'<lil.»  »ili>h"l.  J»|i»nnr<l  •na  ni.-li'M— 

Till.  "Tr»tJ»  ••rk-  UIIt  r««r«»t»«« 

ftrkHi»ti1.-f'-i't  in  «r  rkiriBD»tit)ii'i  iitalniAl 
n^nri'  til  (<  *  (li.' r>ul«ciii' >n<l 

%<i  '.rr-t.t'f  nr^ffrt  luinrli  tloji* 

Amrrica*  WrifiM  M»»lii»»  Co..  \mc. 


In  writinK  «o  advcrtiMrs  please  mention  Thf.  World's  Work 


Digitized  by  Google 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


MR.  WARREN  H.  COLSON 

has  Ihe  honor  to  announce  his  purchase  of  probably  the  most  Ijeauliful  general  collection  of 
Ninetetnth  Century  Postage  Stmips  in  America;  the  collection  of 

WILLIAM  H.  SUSSDORFF.  Esq. 

OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Wherever  serious  collectors  may  gather,  the  name  of  Suss*lorfT  has  Ijeconie  a  synonym  for  all 
that  is  representative  of  the  peniianent  and  Inf^t  in  collecting. 

Erery  piece  In  thU  wonderful  collection  Is  unused  and  In  Immaculate  condition 

Mention  of  a  handful  of  notable  examples  will  serve  to  indicate  the  heights  to  which  this 
collection  has  attained  as  an  exponent  of  the  highest  ideals  in  Philately  —  llial  of  single-raindeil 
ilevotion  to  the  perfect  and  beautiful. 

BR.  COLUMBIA— I S6S,  vertical  pair,  5c,  rose     CANADA— 1H.S1,   horizontal   pair  IJ  pence, 
imperforate,  unused.  wilb  sheet  margin,  unused. 

HAWAII— IH.'S'/.  ic,  pale  blue  on  bluish  white     NEWFOUNDLAND— 18.57.  I  shilling,  scarlet. 

paper,  unused.  unused. 
SAXONY— ls.S(i.  l-2ngr.  errorof  color.unused.     TUSCANY— ISlio,    lire,  unused. 

The  .SussdorfT  collection  is  now  oilcred  for  sale  separately,  and  correspondence  willi  serious 
collectors  is  invited.    Personal  interviews  may  be  had  by  appointment. 

WARREN  H.  COLSON 

Postage  Stamps  for  Advanced  Collectors 
184  Boylston  St..  Boston,  Massachusetts  Telephone  "Back  Bay  ZS02" 


How  to  Sell  Real  Estate  at  a  Profit 


This  128. Page  Book 
Packed  with  Dollar- 
getting  Real^^ 
Estate  Ideas  ^4^.;$^. 


FREE 

to 

You 


complfte 
^^lecied  canpaifu 
•11  ready  for  you  to 


^^^^^Contatns  43  complete  plans  and  campai^s  ready  for  youi 
immediate  use.    Describes  vividly,  clearly,  specitlcally  every 
^newest  method  for  selling  farm  and  city  properties,  renting  vacant 

hou!>cs,  apartmrni<i  and  buainess  locations.    Of  parlicuLir  inlrmt  lo  e\rrf  (>rop- 
eriy  owner.   Absolutely  in^'alualjlc  lo  every  real  estate  niAn — beginner  or  piooccr. 
This  Sonk  lakn  up,  ooe  by  one,  Ihr  v.iriou«  phases  of  the  real  estate  business;  big  rental 
pro|>osiii>>n«.  ^nuririK  irainis  for  rciiitrnin,  large  and  sm.ill;  selling  down-tsrirn  reol  ea- 
tatr;  distMvttne  of  suburh.in  lo<5;  exploitinK  new  addiii(jn4;  selling  acreage,  fams  and 
randir^:  nuking  cullcciiiicif;  keeping  records  oi  real  c»tate  traoaactioDs;  ctaaUjring 
a.imt's  o(  {irospcctive  customers. 

What  this  book  has  done  for  other  real  es- 
tate dealers,  it  will  just  as  surely  do  for  you 


A.   M  Wrr,  inaoafl 


ol  The 


lirr  Lun  i  Cotupinr.  Uro«i 
Vjllry,  Minu  ,  »rn«-«;  '"Thi- 
U  l*iin  tnii  o\/iacti  — 
I  merr  llieorles 
vnd  •neuiiKntt,  t'ut 
pUin,    coltl  /•utmfii 
Jutt.     We   Ji.l  iw( 
■l>  nk  It  pottilJe  10 
t..>il  llown  »o  ii\ucli 
t  r  1  n  frxKl  Id  v3  tmall 
».  lijinr. '■     Siitrr  it 
Slater,  ol  >i>akaiw.  Wuh  , 
write:  "II  we  were  Id  tell  vou 
iiumtier  olliMsvtl  l  ito'l  tlic 
xm.i-.nt  ol  niotiev  we  have  nuit*  a«  a 
'  •  rr-iult  i'l  two  tile^ft  »e.  iiTed  Ir^ml 
TtHif         atnl  lnccirporate<1  la  iwoailvet- 
wiu'att  ih  «  letter  waulii  touod  tike  a  (>*<■ 
ent  mc\lta.inc  CntimooUl, 


pwtoliM  ^>rop<•rTle^  — lu  tnjllit  up 
rllenlele— lo  keep  ,>n  l.i-ilj 

f« — 1>>  »rll  real  estate  l>v  ii  4II— to 
ndle  •ruonaMe  luvineAf^o  e<[>|o|| 
f  »ul>-(livision— 10  InilKw  up  pmprc. 
e  euttonier"*— lo  present  a  ('mpotitlon 
»cllrni-to  plant  »rji  menu  ih»i  clinch 
•«— lo  keep  a  reror'l  ol  rril  rvtaie  l>ant— 

a  rrLoril  ejf  ii  l^*  an  I  alniracti 
Uledi  e  aii.l  fiirr  ar,'>!e  i»Mpeni«— to  »ll 

.perty-to  div|K«  ol  ac,ea«e.  TTie  way  to  frt  a  cpr  ol  Ihl.  book.  "Ho.  lo  Sell 

ll  Fftale  at  a  Pffi'."  atfxl' (eir  bee.  1«  through  SYSTEM.  wh(ct>  tlamk  r»eeinlncot  the  monthlr 
ff.4.<  I  itc  ol  Hii-»iiie**.         !o  i^'j  P4i[ri  In  erery  inue  of  sVS'rt-,M.  anil  ro*!  canD.>1  aflor.l  tn  m-vt  a 
rl«  i.>.aKe.     SYS  rFM  w.ll  sh.iw  ynu  It.iw     1  ■  omii:.«h  tn.ire— hnw  to  it  akc  m.^re  in  yi-jr  |ire«rol 
1^  w'jrk.    Ca^Ii  i^«iiecoDtaui«  tpccUJ  ta»idr  ittturmartoaun  alUeaturiMol  the  real  estiie  bustiicm. 

i  |7|r.^_  A  W^'P  At  an  lnfro.luctonr  r>ffer  we  have  <tecMn1  to  (Ireaway  ihef  nt  iperfal  r<i|. 

»^*-»  tiMii  oltlilt  »c'l''ii<'"lt»"'«.  at*.lu»tly  tree,  wilh  a  new  or  r<-oewaI  vul-rrir- 

roSYSTFM.  The  iirlce  ol  SYSTKM  i«  Jj.  Send  tJ  with  ihe  <r.up.'n.  Vuur  oaroe  •  ;1!  t,e 
erl  <»n  S  YST  I*  M'*i  %uhi«.  r<t»lu>o  iMt  lor  ooe  yp*r  an<l  the  Ik>  ■fcr  «lll  Inrwar  I  .tnme«1iairli . 
v^lC — C  •  •luiiiunK.aii^ifif  lr>ifn  FurupesQ  Louoinet  and  Brtiial)  Culonlef,  estept  C^nvix^ 
I.I  t>e  adUxcssed  to  A.  W.         Compaay.  Ltd.,  i4.  Norfolk  SL,  Sbaod.  t.«ndotL.  Earlaod. 


SuMuiutKKia  to  Ciaiillia  1  litimn  arc  SO  Mala  < 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Wokld's  Work 


Digitized  by  Google 


BOlLDfNG  HELP 


•jsr 


DF.ADERS  are  invited 
10  apply  to  this  dc- 
parmtnt  (or  buildins 
iniormation  and  advice. 
We  will  rladty  luftcst 
materia  If  and  raaipmer; 
for  c;iy  ruiaence-; 
coontry  hornet  and  far- 
toriet.  and  put  reader^ 
in  communicaiion  witli 
rel  Ubie  dcalere.  Ad- 
dreit  RtaiUri'  Srrttief. 
Thi    Would'*  Work. 


If  the  paint  on  your  own  house  is  not  cracked, 
peeled  or  blistered,  there  are  enough  ex- 
amples of  faulty  paint  in  your  neighborhood 
to  show  that  "What  paint?"  and  "What 
painter?"  are  important  questions  to  the 
property  ownc. 

Paint  satisfaction  is  insured  by  having 
a  house  painted  continuously  with  Carter 
White  Lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  by  an  experi- 
enced painter— then  such  a  condition  as  is 
shown  in  this  photograph  can  never  develop. 

CA  RTER 

Strictly  Puro 

White  Lead 

"The  Lead  wtth  the  SprtiuT' 

is  the  strictly  pure  white  lemd  of  our  forefatheni. 
only  ftner — wnich  makes  it  cover  better  and 
farther — and  nuch  a  clear,  pure  white  that  it  haii 
establifihed  a  new  Btandard  of  whitenetts  for  white 
paint  and  fnven  new  beauty  to  delicate  tints,  new 
Drilliancy  to  colors. 

Pure  Carter  White  Lead  and  lin«ee<l  oil  paint 
never  cracks  or  peels,  but  wears  (p^dually,  tk»  paint 
Bhould.  and  after  years  of  service  is  ready  for  re- 
paintinfc  without  burninff  or  scraping. 

Ask  your  painJer  or  paint  dealer  to  show  you 
"The  Paint  Beautiful"  portfolio  of  color  schemes 
— eighteen  of  the  latest  ideas  in  house  painting. 
''Purr  Paint,"  an  authoritative  text-hook  on 
hounf-paintina,  with  tir  color  platts  from  thr 
j)ortfolio,ient/re€to  jtroperty owners.  WriUforit 

Carter  White  Lead  Company 

12063  So.  Paoria  Strati,  Chicago.  111. 


In  writing  lo  advertiten  pleate  mention  The  Woklo's  Work 


Digitized  by  Google 


BUILDING  HELPS 


This  cut  thowa  the  aurtace  ot  h'lex-A-Tile  Shinicles.    Colors  are  deep  red^green  Bray    silver  gray  and  brown. 

At  last  —  A  roofing  material  that  is  as  quickly  and  easily  applied 
as  wood  shingles  —  As  beautiful  as  tiling;  as  durable  as  the 
finest  slate  and  that  is  surprisingly  inexpensive  — 
We  want  to  send  a  sample  of  it  to  every  home  owner  in  the  country. 

Flex-A-Tile 

Asphalt  Shingles 

are  made  of  solid  asphalt,  into  the  surface  of  which  is  imbedded, 
so  substantially  that  it  becomes  an  actual  part  of  it,  chipped  slate 
and  granite.  The  natural  color  of  this  slate  and  granite  gives  the 
coloring  to  the  shingles.  There  is  no  paint  or  artificial  coloring  of 
any  kind.  Shades  are  rich  red,  green  gray,  silver  gray  and  brown 
—  and  these  colors  can't  change  -  they  are  natural. 
Flex-A-Tile  Shingles  are  cheaper  than  wood  shingles  that  have 
been  stained.  They  are  easier  to  lay — and  they  will  last  as  long  as 
the  house  stands.  The  slate  surface  makes  practically  a  fir^-proof 
covering  for  the  roof.  Flex-A-Tile  comes  in  rolls  as  well  as 
shingles    it  is  sold  by  dealers  in  roofing  materials. 

Write  today  for  a  sample  of  Flex-A-Tile  Shingleg— 
Also  the  Flex-A-Tile  book  showing  roofing  designs. 

The  Heppes  Company,  1003  45th  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Sectional  view  ahowinc  how  Flea-A-Tile  ShinKles  are  applied.    Note  the  three  solid  thickoesaca  a(  alate  covered 
asphalt.    An  absolutely  tisht  weather  proof  and  time  proof  roof. 
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The  Home  of  Wholesome  Food 

A  Snow-White  Solid  Porcelain  Compartment 


tompartmpnt 


RircclainWii 


A  Lifetime  Refrigerator 


A  GermleM  Food 
Compartment 


It  does  away  with  cracks,  joints, 
crevices,  corners  and  other  natural 
hiding;  places  for  dirt,  odors,  decay- 
ing food  and  dangerous  microbes 
found  in  other  refrigerators — the  one 
really  tanitary  food  compartment. 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book  on  Home  Refrigeration 

It  tells  you  how  to  keep  your  food  sweet  and  wholesome  — how  to  cut  down  ice 
bills — what  to  seek  and  what  to  avoid  in  buying  an^  refrigerator.    It  is  packed 
with  money-saving  hints,and  every  housewife  and  home  owner  should  have 
one.    It  ti-lli  hII  uUmttlie  ••  MONKoK  "-<lt'>i(  ril»  s  it.H  woiiiliTful  lliimx  i»ml 
the  niHiiyolhfr  grand  featurvn  that  have  (jlvt-n  this  refrigf  rator  its  posi- 
tion H!«  the  world's 
^^^^^^  heat. 

The  "MONROE"  is  sold  direct  to  you— 
•t  factory  prices  — on  30  days'  trial.  We  pay  the 
freight  and  guarantee  "full  satisfaction  or  money 
back."     Liberal  Credit  Terms  if  not  convenient  to  pay  cash 

Th«' "  MONUOK '•  is  th«'  ONE  REFRIGERATOR  with  earh  foo.l 
«*<»iii|iBrtnient  ina<l»>  i>f  a  solid  pivff  of  un>)r«*aka>)le  snow-whitp 
nnri'clnin  ware  with  pv«>ry  comer  rounded  a-*  shown  in  aiwvc  out. 
The  ONE  REFRIGERATOR  M<  «-cj>t»'d  in  the  bf«t  homes  and  leailinc 
huNpltalt.  Tli«'  ONE  REFRIGERATOR  that  ran  be  nterilizod  and 
iMndt<  tfiTinlf'M^lv  oli'iiii  l>v  siinplv  wipini;  out  with  a  ilanip  cloth, 
TUf  ONE  REFRIGERATOR  tliat'  will  pay  for  itielf  many  times 
iiviT  in  a  HBviiik:  i>n  ice  hilN,  food  wa^t*-  and  repairs.  The  ONE 
REFRIGERATOR  with  no  <<ini;|i>  p<dnt  neirlt-cted  in  Un  con«tni<- 
liiiii.  and  Miitttlilf  to  criire  th«'  irinHt  elahorati-  »urroundimr«. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 


(15) 


Station  12.  Lockland,  Ohio 


KAMPOUT    SCREEN  HOUSE 

PORTABLE-BUG  PROOF-RAIN  PROOF 
Thb  "ouldoors"  home  insure*  comfort,  privacy  and  h«altfc. 

Made  In  units  irom 
7  X  9  up  to  any  site 
your  needs  require. 

(PahM  apfilkJ  for) 

Pcr/eW  for  Camping.  OuldooT  Sleeping, 
Summef  Dining  Room*  and  KUchen*. 

Miidr  of  lb  mc«h  »<>i>i>cr  wire  icreen  -  with  heavy  canva» 
i'iirtdin«,  metal  ^hinKlr  n>"'  «nd  yellow  pine  floor.  The 
M-t  tion*  tit  nniixly  tod  one  man  can  set  it  up  in  an  ht>ur. 
Kvrrv  detail  it  cumiitrle.  Vou  can  live  in  the  open,  yet  have 
•  II  the  Ciindorli  of  home  Uur  booklet  gi%'cs  complete  infor- 
mation.   Writr  for  it  linl»v 

.n  LOUIS  SCREEN  CO..  1212  N.  MAIN  ST..         ST  LOUIS.  MO. 


O 


LD  ENGLISH  FLOOR  WAX 


hrm^f  ''•nt  alt  the  I  rauty  M<Kirt.  furnitu  re  tjf 
Ihnti     *V'ul  ftit  Un^klet  Afiil  free  safnple. 


L<KKl>*iirk  hive  w 


A.  S.  BoyU  A  Co..  1926  W.  Sth        Cinciiinati.  Ohio 


The  Original  Genuine  Utica 

Fits  the  hand  in  it!t  natural  ^raspinf;  position.  That'.*! 
why  Tou  can  use  them  all  day  without  hurting:  or  tir- 
ing the  hand  I    There  are  imitntions  of  our  numbers 

and  sty  lea 
but  our 
quality 
cutting 
edges  and 
nbapeK  are 
unequalled 

r>o  not  take  a  substitute.  Get  your  money's  worth, 
(iiiaraiitfed  satisfactory  or  your  money  back. 

«Trll«'  fbr  l'li«r  I'alaiUtrr. 

UTICA  DROP  FORGE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Postoffice  Department  by  a  recent  ruling  is  ex- 
perimenting on  the  shipment  of  magazines  by  freight 
instead  of  last  mail.  We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  send 
the  magazines  as  early  as  possible,  but  if  your  magazine  is 
late-  take  it  up  with  your  local  postmaster. 


'Hie  Resderj"  Ser\'ice  nives  -informsiion  about  invcitments 
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The  Clean  Way  to  Clean 

The  elements  of  the  successful  vacuum  cleaner— the 
motor  and  the  ian — now  available  in  one  machine: 

The  Western  Electric  Motor         The  Sturtevent  Suctkm  Fan 

The  Combination  of  Perfection. 

Your  selection  can  now  be  easily  made  with  absolute  assurance  of  «;^tisfactory  opera- 
tion.   You  can  secure  the  product  of  over  30  years  of  manut.iL'.ur;ny  experience. 

Other  Western  Electric  Household  Helps  are : 

Washing  Machines  Inter-pKone«  Electric  Flat  Irons 

Sewing  Machine  Motors     Electric  Toasters     Electric  Chafing  Dishes 

They  cost  but  little  to  buy  and 
leas  than  2c  an  hour  to  operate. 

Western  Electric  Motors  meet  every  requirement,  from  the  wnnHfisf 
howtehoM  need  to       ^*~ytiit  incliistrial  ajgj^^^o^ 
WHtrnfyrButadnNo.  9T99 

Manufaetarmr,  of  thm  9.000.000  "BmO"  Tmlmplkommm        ^  ^ 


N<w  York 
Buffalo 

BottOD 

Phikdclpbia 


Atlanta 

Cioonn.tn 
Indianui'ijlii 


Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Si.  I'aul 

'       I  ha  IVnvcr 


Kansas  City 
Oklahoma  City 
Salt  Lake  City 
Ijos  AnR«l«s 
D^lbi  Portland 


Sao  Francisco  Montreal 

Oakland  T'^rooto 

Seattle  Winnipeg 

Vancmi»er  'IDkv" 

Calg-iry  S\  i:;ry 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAU  NEED 


Berttn 
Pari* 
Rome 
Amwcrp 

Jo- 


Are  you  ihinking  o\  building^   The  Readert'  Scrvict  can  give  you  helpful  tugcesUou 
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Don't  Let  The  Iceman  In 

with  his  muss  and  dirt.  Have  your  refrigerator 
made  for  outside  icing.  All  McCray  refrigerators 
can  be  so  arranged,  and  it  is  a  most  wonderful 
convenience. 

McCray  Refrigerators 

stand  alone  in  their  patented  features  and  perfect 
heat  insulated  construction.  Only  the  most 
perfect  and  sanitary  lininM  are  used— Opal  glass, 
enamel,  porcelain  and  odorless  white  wood— no 
zinc.  The  McCray  patented  system  of  cold,  dry 
air  circulation  through  the  interior  keeps  every- 
thing in  fine  condition  and  prevents  the  aosorption 
of  flavors  and  odors. 

The  best  way  in  the  world  to  protect  the  family's 
health  is  to  get  a  McCray.    Then  you  are  sure  of  the 
»  *  TV      ry   condition  of  your  food.    Chosen  by  the  United  States  Govern- 

ment for  Its  Pure  Food  Laboratories.    Used  everywhere  with  great  satisfaction 
Made  m  all  sizes  to  suit  any  requirement,  and  any  McCray  can  be   arranired  for 
icmg  from  the  outside.  "* 

Write  for  Free  Book:  n^^^*^^''^^'"^'^ 

 any  of  the  followmg  catalogs: 


No.  69— For  Groerrien 
No.  7t—For  Flower  Shops 


No.  59-Fnr  Mrat  MarlteU 
No.  8S— Regular  nxtafor  RefuUncea 


No.  A.  H.  BuilUto-oriUrfor  Retiderum 
No.  i»-tor  iloteU,  Club^  InatxiMtiont 


McCray  Refrigerator  Co.     371  Lake  Street,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

firanoAM  i»  all  Prnteipal  CUin 


Your  Country  Home  by  Electric  Lic^ht 

Economical  lighting  of  countr)'  homes  and  buildings  by  elec- 
tricity— the  cleanest,  safest,  most  pleasant  light — is  possible  for 
everyone  by  the  simple,  compact  and  efficient 

Fay  &  Bowen  Electric  Li^htin^  System 

usini;  »torai:«'  ha«t<  rii>s  to  uivi-  liuht  any  hour  by  simpiT  turnini;  n  switch.  The  onirine  i* 
run  ill  anr  convcnirnt  linn-,  and  vou  dein't  nwd  a  trHin<-(i  •■ni;in<-<T.  Theso  plants  iirc 
vry  siiit|>|<-  and  p«T(i  rtiv  »a(i'-.V?-volt  current.  In  addition  to  lik-htioK.  you  can  have 
ample  powor  to  piiiiip  wat<T.  run  the  gcwine  machine,  vacuum  cleaner  or  inacbiDcry  in 
barn  itnd  uul  buildinua.    And  vou  rt-ducc  lire  ri»k. 

Send  for  Our  Electric  Bulletins  '"'""r"' 'W.         wc  win  ruaty  firt  yoo  >n 

  emmUf  on  an  cguipmrai  lot  your  exact  rcquircmcnu 

FAY  &  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO..   127  Lake  St..  Geneva.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 


Licihttii«; 


] 


Rttco  Rrdtt  Engl 


Water  Supply  Systems  of 
Proven  Efficiency 

W  hi-ii  \  f>ii  iiKlall  a  "Kccco"  System,  yoii  mxr  not  Mr«rimcnt- 
iiiK.    Nciiily  .vi.iM«»  of  thcin  arc  oiHralinc  under  varicmi  oondi- 


tiuiis  throughout  the  world.   70 years  of  experience  to  guide  u«  when  m<.  cuuiii  with 


••REECO*'  Wafer  System 

Wnlcr  in  any  ttuanlity  raised  to  any  hci«ht  and  delivered  under  strong  preSMirc  for  houie  bam  factory 
-nnlrn.  etc.  Tlie  tan  It  can  lie  eillier  elevated  or  presaurc  type.  Kecco  Sv->tcras  arc  the  simplest  to  operate— the 
|yi(f«l  and  most  <lc|«endtt1de. 

\Vr  make  compklc  in<ilallation!<  ami  take  entire  charse  of  the  work,  asKiiminK  full  responsibility. 

Wrilt-  our  nrarrnt  office  for  catalog  Cl. 


RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO.  ^^^J^lLr^t^rL-^^rrS^^ 


AartraBa 


Tlie  KeaJcra'  Service  kivcj  iniuriuauun  about  inveitments 
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JgY  introducing  a  tiled  partition,  as  shown  in  the  ilhistra- 
tion,  a  huilt-in  bath  can  be  installed  in  conjunction  with 
the  needle  and  shower  bath.    This  arrangement  gives  a 
full  recessed  bath,  tiled  in  at  the  base,  back  and  both  ends. 

The  needle  and  shower  bath  is  distinctive.  Instead  of 
the  usual  curtain,  it  is  provided  with  a  plate-glass  door, 
acUling  greatly  to  its  attractiveness  and  convenience.  The 
large  receptor,  of  Imperial  (Solid)  Porcelain,  gives  the 
bather  the  ample  room  required  fora  vigorous  shower  bath. 
The  tiled  walls  and  glass  door  are  water  tight. 

MODERN  PLUMBING.— Wrltr  for  "MndrrB  PJnmWnr."  •n  80.pacc  buoklft  whlrb  «1tc«  laformatiun  aboul 
rrerv  )..rm  »r  iiii«!rrn  tctiirtiom  r<juipmciiL  It  ibowt  24  model  billiraom  iMcrion.  nniinc  frum  f7)  lu  Si.UOU.  ici* 
oti  rniuol  «'itti  4  crni.  fur  p05U(e. 


The  J.  L.  Mott  Ironworks 

Fifth  Avimt  and  SrvrMi  iNrii  Si.,  Ntw  York 


»R/f  VC//f  .V— Boiton,  Chknro.  PhiUJclpliU. 
Dnruii,  Xliiinnpiilit,  WaiLmclun,  I.<>ui-. 
Nrw  Orlcitit.  Ucutrr,  S*n  Francitcu,  Kan 
Antonio,  Albmt,  !>nmlr.  PorrUial  iUre. ), 
Itkllanapulii,  Fmtbuifb.  ClcrrUckS.  ().,  Kan- 
u<  Cilv.  Salt  Ijikr  Ciiy, 
CA\AI)A  — Mnii  C'ijinpatiT.  LimitrJ. 

B>ur»  Sircri.  Moiitieil. 


In  writing  to  advertitera  please  mention  TuK  Woalo's  Wo&k 
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at 


To  Users  of  Light 

for  business  purposes — 
large  or  small;  stores, 
hotels,  factories,  railroad 
stations  and 
trains,  offices, 
public  build- 
ings, etc. 

Alba 
Globes 

and 
Shades 

give  the  most 
and  best  light 
at  less  cost 
— in  most  cases — than 
the  usual  illuminating 
shad 


cs. 


StMiil  li»r  mir  lKH>k  on  Scien- 
tilii'  Illumination,  also  catalogue 
i»l  ^IoIh's  aiul  sluulcs. 

II  y»»u  will  uIm)  write  us  stating 
\Mur  prijhleni,  we  will 
Irll  y(»ii  what  light  you 
ni'cd,  h<»w  to  get  it,  and 
how  nuich  current  it 
will  lake. 


Kc«.  t'.  ». 
P*t.  Olf. 


Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Co 
Pittsburgh 


"DEFOREyou  buy  a  hammock 


— /earn  why,  after  ten  years  of  service, 
a  Rowe  Gloucester  Bed  Hammock  is  still 
strong,  comfortable  and  sightly. 

Note  that  the  Rowe  Glouce8t<>r  B<  d  Hammock  hia 
double  thickn<-8s  of  duck  in  all  parti  tubifcted  to  strain, 
and  hat  a  double  aeani  alonu  its  entire  U-nicth:  note  th;«t 
it  IS  madcof  duck  weiehinic  21  ounces  to  the  square  yard. 
(Some  hammocks  arc  made  o(  even  S  ounce  duck,  sinele 
thickness.) 

The  Rowe  Gloucester  is  an  adaptation  to  irenpral  use 

of  the  hammock  made  b?  Kowe  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  forty 
V'-ars  atro.  Made  by  experienced  sailniaki-rK  who  wi-re 
tr.»ined  to  Sew  canv:)*  sails  stroni;  enoueh  to  hold  any 
Wind  thai  blows.  Don't  buy  a  cheap  exp«^rrtncnt  made 
by  men  without  the  sailmaLcr's  knuwlcdue  of  canvas. 

There  is  not  one  penny  for  useless  show  in  a  Rowe 
Gloucester;  it  all  Koes  for  durability  and  service. 

Rowe'»  Hammocks  have  consistently  given  ten  years 

ol  I  ontinuous  outdoor  wrvicr.  \\V  have  never  had  one 
r.  lurnt'd  to  us  as  unsatisfactory.  They  an-  firm,  stronir, 
cmnfortable.  Ther  present  essential  advanlaces  of  which 
other  makers  have  out  even  learned  the  need. 

Some  of  the  dealers  sellini:  Rowe's  Gloncester  Ham- 
mocks are  named  b<  k>w.  If  you  are  not  so  located  as  to 
ili  i^l  conveniently  with  them,  we  will  supply  you  direct. 
Before  you  buy  a  banimu4.k.  be  sure  to  see  ouis  or 

Smnd  for  Illatlratad  Book  and  Priema 

Every  Rowe's  Hammock  K-ars  our  name  on  a  imall 
silk  label.    Look  lor  it  to  avoid  substitution. 

L  L  ROWE  &  SON.  be.  146  Dncu  St.,  Gloactftcr.  Mua. 

Sailmaktri  and  Slttp  ChandUrt 


Ronton,  Ma — 
N  Y.  and  I'hlla. 
Chlemin, 
BrrMiklyn 

"  IVwny 


Chleoors  in. 
BrrMiklyn,  N.I 
AUwny.  N.Y. 
Baltimoro.  Md. 
Butfnlo.  N  Y, 

glnrlnnati.  O. 
leveland.  O. 
Dayton.  O. 
^>t»  Molnen,  Is. 
Detroit.  Mli  h. 
larrlnhura.  Ha. 
Hartford,  TVmn. 
[ndlanapoIlK,  Ind. 
Calanazixi.  Mich. 
[anwClty,  Mo. 
x)ui<vllli>,  Kr. 
Milwaukee,  Vvlii. 
Mlnneapolns  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Pilt-horii,  Pa. 
Portland.  M«> 
Pnividenee,  H  I. 
Roohwiter,  N. Y. 
8crant<in,  Pa. 
8I0UI  Oitr,  la, 
Ht.  lA^uia,  Mo. 
Ht.  Paul.  Minn. 
Terrp  Haute,  Ind. 
Tol»«do,  O. 
\Va»hin«ton,  D.O. 
Wb(«lln<,  W.Va. 


Jordan,  Mamh  Oo. 

•lohn  VNanamakor 

Mar«hnll  rield  *  On. 

Kredi-rlrk  lyrn-icr  <k  Oo. 

Van  Ht'uwn  Cliarl«a  Ito, 

0;Neill  A 

Wm.  Henifrrer  Co. 

Roi«.rt  .Milrhell  Pamltora  Oo. 

The  St..rling. Welch  Oo. 

TheR>kf^Kamlf>rlV. 

The  Harri*.  Kmerr  (V>. 

Ni-Ki-Hinili,  KLndlrott  Oo. 

Bothert  t  CVimpany 

Brown.  Thnraaon  4  Go. 

I..  H.  Arrv*  t  Co. 

Oilmore  Brmi, 

Kmery.  Bird,  Thayer  Oo. 

Kred.  \V.  Ki  Uk.T*  Son 

r.  W.  Fii«-hpr  Kurnlmn«  Co. 

New  Euiilnnd  Furn.  A  Oariiet  Oo. 

Miller.  Blew  art  A  Beaton  Co. 

.MrCreerT  t  Conipany 

I.nrinK.  Short  t  Harmon 

T  he  Khepard  rompaoy 

PuITt.Pokp™  Co. 

Weekn  Hardware  Oo. 

I  he  PelletierOo. 

Bcni»«ii,  Vanderroort,  Baroey  Oo. 

Si  huni-mnn  A  Kvaos 

Hnnt  Dry  Oi>4id.  tVx 

l.aiiall«  A  Kix-h  On. 

Wcx>dw»rd  A  LothrOD 

Oeo.  K  Htlfel  {V». 


Eachsahf*  local  astcncr  wanted  in  aach  city 


In  writinK  m  aiivertiiters  please  mention  The  Woru>'s  Wob.k 
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Every  Home  Builder — 

Every  Prospective  Home  Builder — 
and  Every  Home  Owner  Should  Know 

-the  important  relations  different  heating 


systems  have  upon  the  comfort— Sind  even 
more  upon  the  health  of  the  home. 

In  order  to  place  before  those  who  desire  to 
know  in  an  intimate  and  simple  way  about  heat- 
ing and  its  effects,  we  have  published  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  book,  — ^ 

A  MODERN  HOUSE-WARMING 

which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  free  upon  request. 

A  MODERN  HOUSE-WARMING  explains  simply  every  system  of  heating— its  value  and 
its  proper  use.  The  heat  of  one  system  is  very  different  from  the  heat  of  another,  and  the 
eflfect  of  each  upon  the  health  is  just  as  different. 

Written  by  experts,  this  book  enables  you  to  judge  as  an  expert,  not  only  what  your  home 

requires — but  why. 

It  is  interesting,  helpful.  Its  ni.iny  illustrations  of  actual  home  Interiors  make  each  p&f^  a  demons- 
tration of  your  personal  requirements. 

A  MODERN  HOUSE-WARMING  tells  in  addition  about  United  States  Radiators  and  Boilers— and 
their  scientific  application  to  your  individual  needs — why,  rightly  used,  they  will  heat  your  home  to  a 
balmy,  healthful,  even  temperature,  and  how  their  use  means  a  saving  in  fuel  and  in  doctors'  bills. 

United  States  Radiators  and  Boilers  mark  the  highest  achievement  in  modem  and  sanitary  heating, 
the  result  of  over  20  years' expert  experience  in  successful  designing  and  installation.  The  United 
JitatesGovernment  specifies  them  for  its  public  buildings, and  architects  install  them  in  their  own  homes. 

Lfl  us  enltghten  you  as  to  trhal  your  heaiitiff  system  should 
be.    Learn  from  authorities  to  judge  your  own  needs. 

The  Unlte«]  States  Radiator  Corporation  hai  added  to  7A«  Complmtt  Line  of  Radiators  mxki  BoOers,  the 
Jnvincibla  Electric  Renovator  (hereafter  to  be  known  as  Capitol  Invincible)  and  the  ConnersTille  System 
(hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Capitol  Connerwville)  of  Vacuum  Cleaners  for  both  portable  and  li^ht 
and  heavy  installations.  Each  of  these  systems  is  the  most  perfect  and  practical  of  its  type — tried  ajad 
proven  in  practical  use. 

United  jStates  /Radiator  (orporation 

51  East  Grand  River  Avenue,  Detroit*  Michigan 


BKAMCHXS  AHD  8R0W  SOOMB 

S-S-T  WMt  Stth  St.  BOBTOK 

in  M.  ISU  St.  BALTIMOU 
SH  At*.  *  Wo«4  St.  OIIOAOO 
ISt  J«rr«rMm  At*.  MixiiEAroua, 
.  Mtk  aad  Md*  SU.  OMABA 

KA1I8AS  OITT,  »e  Bxt  lOU  St. 


tSB  OoB«rM«  Ml 
TOt  W.  B«wu^  St. 
1S«  Monk  BMirtora  St. 
•01  WMklactM  At*..  %. 
.     .  •UrsnsaM. 


In  writing  lo  advcrti»er»  plsate  mention  The  World's  Wokk 
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nPHE  noiseless  feature  of  the  Siwelcio  Siphon  Jet 
-■-  Closet  commends  itself  at  all  times  to  nice  people. 

You,  no  doubt,  have  often  been  embarrassed  before  visitors  by  hearing  the  noisy 
flushing  of  the  old-style  closet.  You  need  no  longer  put  up  with  this  annoyance 
if  you  will  have  your  plumber  install  a  Siwelcio.  Outside  of  the  bathroom,  it  can 
not  be  heard  at  all.    No  other  closet  has  this  advantage. 

The  sanitary  features  of  the  Siwelcio— deep  water  seal,  thorough  flush,  etc. — 
are  perfect. 

Siwelcio  Closets  are  made  of  Trenton  Potteries  Vitreous  China,  a  material  so 
hard  and  compact  that  it  is  impervious  all  the  way  through.  Because  of  the 
exceedingly  high  temperature  at  which  it  is  baked,  its  pure 
while  glaze  blends  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  body  itself. 
It  cannot  crack  nor  peal  off.  This  beautiful,  lustrous  surface 
is  very  easy  to  keep  clean  and  is  unaffected  by  soaps  or 
liquids. 

Ideal  Solid  Porcelain  is  the  best  material  for  bathtul>s.  ^^inkii  and 
wanhtub;!  because  a  coarser  body  than  Vitreous  China  is  needed  to 
hold  the  heavy  bulk  together. 

Ask  your  aichitecl  or  plumber  about  Trenton  Potteries  Products. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  No.  S,  9 

im  thr  "Siwr  clo  NuiKics<  hi|'li<>n  Jrl  Ll<»ci"  and  i>ur  b<»>k  "lilcjl  Pnrtelain 
WAshiiitM  and  Sinki  "  I'hey  oill  ripUin  «ll  about  (heie  hnutchold  fiitiirn 
and  iliuw  vuu  in  «l>il  arti'i  c  ilr«  i;i  t  wr  make  oicli  c»nini(>n|ilarr  aiiiclri 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO..  Trenton.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tha  LargmBt  Manufacturmrt  of  Sanitary  Pottury  in  thm  U.  S.  A. 
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THERE'S  no  floor  varnish  which  equals  " 
floor-wear  quality  "61"  possesses.  It's  he 


61"  Floor  Varnish  nor  has  the 
possesses,  it  s  heel-proof,  mar-proof,  water-prooC 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  PANEL 


finiobod  with  'V>1"  and  prove  It  wfili  our  famooa  hammrr  and 
b>-.'l  ti-ata.  Our  buokln.  "Tk«  TaiM  FImt."  trlli  all  •twul 
it  a»  wi-ll  aa  iiow  to  (inith  and  ('«r<-  lor  lloon.  U  your  dealer 
doran'i  carry  '  P  ft  L"  product!,  writir  ua  at  109  lonawaada 
Sir.-,  t.  Hutlaln.  N.  Y.:  in  Canada.  tS  Courtwrlubt  Street, 
Bndtirburii.  OnU 

FLOOR  VARNISH 


^     i5  ESTABUSHED  53.YeARS 


yoMM  IhvMui  Cm 


Leaooa  P«aia 


In  writing  to  advertitcrt  pleaae  tncntion  Thc  Wuklu'i  Woas 
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GIVE  SECURITY 


The  sight  of  one  upon  a  door  sends 
the  burglar  elsewhere.  Circular  QK88 
explains.    Sent  upon  request. 

P.  &  F.  CORBIN  Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

P.  &  F.  Corbin  P.  &  F.  Corbin  P.  &c  F.  Corbin  Division 

of  Chicago  of  New  York  Philadelphia 


la  writins  t<>  advertiten  pleaie  mention  The  World's  Wou 
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Convenience  and  Safety 


The  Yale  Ni^ht-latch  stands  for  convenience. 
A  night-latrli  is  the  technical  name  for  wliat  is  i)fien 
(*allc(l  a  "spring  lock" — a  lock  that  it  self-latching. 
The  night-latch  is  convenient,  but  heretofore  hai 
always  lacked  the  element  of  complete  Jr/yjr/v, because 
its  spring  bolt,  if  it  can  be  reached,  may  be  pushed baclu 


The  Yale  Dead-lock  stands  for  safety. 
/\  dead-lock  is  one  having  a  bolt  without  a 
spring,  locked  and  unlocked  only  by  the 
key.  Such  a  bolt  cannot  be  pushed  back. 
But  the  best  dead-lock  lacks  tht  conifenience 
of  the  night-btch  having  a  spring  bolt. 


The  Yale  Night-latch  No.  44  unites  convenience  and  safety.  It  is  a  dead- 
locking night-latch,  or  a  night-latching  dead-lock.  It  operates  as  a  night- 
latch,  but  its  bolt  is  dead-locked  automatically  when  the  door  is  closed.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  thin  steel  slide  *'S"  shown  above,  which,  when  held 
retracted  by  the  strike,  operates  to  dead-lock  the  latch  bolt.  This  device  is 
the  greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  night-latches,  and  the  No.  44  is  the 
only  perfect  night-latch.  Remember  the  name — Yale — and  the  number — 44. 

Ask  for  our  "Book  about  Night-latches'* 


YALE 


No  Locks  are  Yale  Locks  unleM  made  by  Yale  &  Towne 


Yale  Padlocks 

Did  you  ever  hear  anyone 
praise  a  Yale  Padlock  by 
laying  it  was  as  good  as 
another? 


Yale  Door  Check* 

Simply  shut  the  door— shut 
it  softly,  but  shut  it  tight. 
Four  styles  to  meet  all  con- 
ditions. 


Yale  Hardware 

New  designs  are  constantly  being^ 
added,  samples  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  salesrooms  of  leading  hardware 
dealers. 
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The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

Makers  of  YALE  Products 
UKOi  upwMi^  j,^^  KnAKciw^o:  70«  Thelan  B1<1»,  ^  Aiurray  atrcci,  l>cw  I  ura. 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Limited,  St.Catliarincs,  Ont. 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


'xwi  GUARANTEED 
^  PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


i 

i 


^  I  ^HE  bath  is  no  longer  an  event 
household.    The  appeal 
"Standard"  Fixtures  has  supplanted  "sense 
of  duty"  by  a  "desire  for  cleanliness."    Children  love  bath- 
ing amidst  the  surroundings  which  'l^^tandard"  Fixtures  form. 
Their  refining  influence  is  as  valuable  to  the  home  as  their 
practical  utility,  their  beauty  and  their  defiance  of  age  and  use. 

demand  "Standnrd"  quality  at  less  expense. 
All  *?tondord"  tixiures,  with  care,  will  last  a 
lifetime.    And  no  Hxture  is  genuine  unless  it 


Genuine  "Standard"  fixtures  for  the  Home  and 
for  Sch(X»l,  Ofiiic  Buildings,  Pulilic  Institu- 
tions, etc.,  are  idrntified  hy  the  Green  and 
(jold  Label,  with  the  exception  of  one  brand 
of  bnths  bearing  the  Red  and  Klack  Lal>el, 
whicli,  while  of  the  first  quality  of  manufac- 
ture, have  a  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and 
Cfuis  meet  the   requirements  of    those  who 


bears  the  f^uarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
"^Standard"  goods  in  writing  fnot  verbally) 
and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


I      Standard  cSai^itars*  TPlg.  Co.   Dept.  H 


Nrw  York  35  Vt'.  )l.t  S«rert 

Chic««o  41  S  Aohland  Block 

PfiiUdelphia.  .  1128  N^  alnul  S«tr«-t 
Toronto,  Can.  59  Richmond  St..E. 

Pittsburvh  106  Sixth  Street 

S».  LouU  100  N.  Fourth  Street 

Cincinnati  663  Walnut  St. 


Naahville  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

NrwOricani,   Baronnrti  St.  Joseph  S«>. 

Montrral,  Can   2 1  5  Conttinr  Bids. 

BoMon  John  Hancock  Bids. 

Louifville  319-23  W.  Main  Street 

Qeveland  648  Huron  Road.  S.  E. 

Hamilton.Can  20-26  Jackaon  St.,W. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

London  53  Holbom  Viaduct,  El.C 

Houalon.  Tex..  Preaton  and  Smith  Sta. 
Sail  Franciaco.  .Metropolia  Bank  Bids. 
Waahinsten.  O.  C  ■ .  .Soulham  Bid*. 

Toledo,  Ohio   3 II  -32 1  Erie  Strtwl 

Fort  Worth.  Tex..  Front  and  JonaaSta. 


.Ji  £ 


For  information  about  popular  retorti  write  to  the  Readen'  Service 
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BUILDING  HELPS 


Presen  es  Roads 
\^  Pre i/e fits  Dust- 


Ooanecticut  Avenue  Bridge.  Waahinvton.  D.  C.   Riwdwajr  Built  with  Tarvia  X. 

The  Passing  of  Plain  Macadam 

"In  these  Aiys  of  progress  it  is  a  misdemeanor  bonlerinR  closely  on  crime 
to  put  an  old  style  macailam  pavement  on  a  public  Tixul." —Chicago  Tribune, 

make  the  road  surface  proof   against  the 


WITHIN  the  last  ten  years  the  char- 
acter of  traffic  on   our  roads  has 
rhang«  d  completely.    A  larpe  part  of 
it  is  now  motor  traffic  and  the  wheels  instead 
of  .simply  rolling  over  the  ruad  tear  up  the 
iurface. . 

The  driving  wheels  of  an  automobile  re- 
volve several  more  times  to  the  mile  tlun 
front  wheels  of  the  same  size,  showinp  tlie 
existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  slip,  and  ac- 
counting clearly  for  tlic  rapid  deterioration 
of  brittle  macadam  surfaces  under  siiih 
traffic 

Deterioration  me.ins  dutt.  It  also  meant 
frequent  renewals  of  the  surface  at  pi  rat  ex- 
pense. Obviously,  the  way  to  prevent  deteri- 
oration and  to  lower  maintenance  cliargcs  is  to 


sheering  actions  of  driving  wheels. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
Tarvia,  which  re-enforces  the  siirfoce,  giving 
it  a  plasticity  and  tenacity  which  will  enable 
it  to  resist  automobile  traffic. 

T;irvia  was  the  first  bituminous  binder  on 
the  American  market  and  conforms  to  uni- 
versal Kuropean  experience.  It  is  made  in 
three  grades  "Tarvia  X"  for  road  and 
pavement  construction,  "Tarvia  A"  for  sur- 
facing, "Tar\'ia  B"  for  dust  prevention  and 
road  preservation. 

Our  expert  ad\'ire  at  the  disposal  of  any 
one  intcrf>iLd.  Illustrated  booklets  regard- 
ing the  Tarvia  treatments  free  on  request  to 
nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Nrw  York.    Chinto,    PbiUdrl|>bia.     Bocton.     Si.  I*ui^     Kantai  Citjr,     ClrrcUnd.  Cincinnati- 

MinncaroIi«.      riiulnirgb.       NewOr'.can*.       Sratilc.       l>oivl<>ir,  Enf. 
Canadian  OAcn: — Montreal.    Toronto,    WinniprK,     VaiKOUTcf,     Si.  John.  N.  B..     Halilu.  N.  S. 
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The  Readers'  ."iervce  will  give  information  about  automobiles 
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Tamous  Sweethearts 


Famous 
Sweet 


Since  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
little  by  little  American 
ingenuity  has  added  to 
the  World's  pleasure 
and  luxury. 

One  of  its  most  welcome 
achievements  was  the  per- 
fection of  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wafers,  the  exquisite  des- 
sert confection.  In  ten 
cent  tins,  also  in  twenty- 
iivc  cent  tins. 

Chocolate  Tokens  —  their 
goodness  is  enhanced  by 
the  rich  chocolate  coating. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Are  jrou  thinking  of  building?   The  Reader*'  Ser\-;ce  c«n  give  you  helpful  iugge«tioni 


THE   WORLD^S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


The  Crisp 

Tasty  TosLst 


Food  science  has  taught  us  that  there  is  much  body-building 
nutriment  in  the  whole  wheat  grain  which  we  do  not  get  in 
white  flour.  The  only  question  is  how  to  make  the  whole 
wheat  grain  digestible.  That  problem  has  been  solved  in 
the  making  of  ^ 

Triscuit 

The  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Wafer 

It  is  the  whole  wheat,  steam-cooked,  shredded,  compressed  in- 
to a  wafer,  and  baked;  the  maximum  of  nutriment  in  smallest 
bulk.  Many  people  prefer  it  to  ordinary  bread  toast  Heated 
in  the  oven  to  restore  its  crispness  it  is  delicious  for  luncheon, 
or  for  any  meal,  with  butter,  potted  cheese  or  marmalades. 


"THE  TOAST  OF  THE  TOWN' 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 


In  writing  to  advrnitert  plea(«  mention  Tiir.  World's  Work 
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Have  You  a  Lrnu  'Fairy'  in  Your  Homi?** 


The  best  Soap  is  White 
The  best  White  Soap  is  Fairy 

Fairy  Soap  is  white — undyed  — because  it  has  no 
impurities  or  cheap  ingredients  to  hide  under  the  mask 
of  color  and  perfume.    It  is  made  from  edible  fats  and  choice 
vegetable  oils.     It  is  both  pure  and  purifying — and  a 
boon  to  tender  skins.    Try  this  handy,  floating,  oval 
cake  of  white  soap  in  your  toilet  and  bath. 
Cost  but  5c. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 
CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 
STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 
(415)  723-1493 

All  books  moy  be  recalled  offer  7  doyt 
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